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[1.] Meno. Can* you tell me, Socrates, is virtue to be 
taught ? or is it to be not taught, but acquired by (mental) 
exercise or does it come to man neither by (mental) exer¬ 
cise, nor teaching, but by nature, or some other means ? 

Socrates, The Thessalians, Mono, have been of old in great 
repute among the Grecians, and admired for their s kill in 
horsemanship,^ and for their wealth; and now, I think, (they 
are) no less so for their wisdom.* And not the least so, are 
the fellow-citizens of your friend Aristippus of Larissa. Now 
of this Oorgias is the cause. For when he came to the city 
[of Larissa), he so captivated the chiefs of the Aleua^? one 
of whom is jam friebd Aristippus, and those of the other 
Thessalian families, that*' they fell in love with him for his 
wisdom.^ And in truth this custom has habituated ypn to 
answer fearlessljr and with a high bearing, if any one asks 
a question ; as indeed becomes those who know a subject 

' From the very abrupt opeomg of tW dialogue, some persons have 
supposed that the qgpginal commcni ement has bMH lost. But somethina’u 
umilar occurs m the Cratylue and Pluj|||)>ii8. 

* The same qucajfqp le touched up^ in the Protagoras. 

See Plato's j^pp. Maj. Saidas m ‘linre«c XivaeO^pacee, and the 
Et^ie and Uie *|rp«ircr of Lucian. <8. 

* This is nronioal. For Plutarch relaUw that, when Simonides urns 
asked why he had not deceived the Thessahans, he replied, They Ira 

i&noraat to be deceived by me." Gsmar. 

** This was the noblest fsimly in Lanssa. They were detcended firom 

leuas, one of the kings of Thessaly, of thq raoa of Hercules. ^ 

* Henre Philostratus, in the Proeme to hu l^ivra of the Sotihiits, 
Mys. pKt rUc dp*«*ortp«c [sc. vefunmnt} repytitg d Asevrtwe dv 

s 2 
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thoroughly. Since he too offered himself for any of the Greeks 
to interrogate him on any matter he might think proper; ami 
there was not one, to whom ho did not give an answer. But 
here, friend Meno, the \ ery re\« rse has oecurrod. There is, as it 
.were, a dearth of wisdom; and there is a danger, that wisdom 
ha^departed from this country, and has fled to yours. SIiouUl 
you then bo willing to put this question to any one here, there 
is not a man who would not laugh and say, “ I run the risk] 
Htrang<*r, of seeming to you to be one of tlio bliwstjtl,* in know¬ 
ing whether virtue is to be tauglit, or comc'* by any otho 
means whatever; since 1 am so iar from knowing whether it 
18 to Iw taught or not, that 1 bapiion not to know what virtue 
IS at all.^ Now this, Meuo. is my own case. [2.] I am in 
the same poverty of knowledge h rny felIow-ritiz< u-s in thiri 
affair; and 1 blame myself h» lieing totally ignorant oi virtue. 
How then can I know the quality of that of which I know 
nothing? Or do you think it possible for a man, wholly 
ignorant, who Mono is, to know wiu'tlx v Menu is a Imndsome, 
or rich, or generous spirit, or tlie re^c^‘^»* of all these charac¬ 
ters? [Do you think it posaibU 

Meno, I do not. But in gocul sooLli, Socrates, do you really 
not know what virtue is and shall 1 scud home this report 
of you ? 

Not only that, my fiicnd, but this further—that I 
ne\(T met any where with afiy person who^ as I think, (did 
know) 

Mcno, Did you never then meet with Gorgias, when he 
was h(‘re ? 

Soc, I did. 

Mrno. And did he not sorm to you to know? 

Soe, 1 do not pciTcetly%emcmber, Mono; so that 1 am not 
lible fo^y at present what I then thought oi him* But per¬ 
haps both he knew himsetl^iid yoif too, w^at he said. Dc 
.fOtt then bring to my recollection what B^aid; or, if you 
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wonld^mthor, tell it in your own words; fbr surely you agree 
wi^ him in opinion. 

Meno, T do. 

Soc. JjQt us then put him aside; espedelly os he is absent. 
But, by the gods, do yxm, Meno, tell fne youi’self wliat you 
assert virtue to be $ end do not grudge me (the knowledge (d* 
it), in order that 1 may have uttered a most fortunate untruth, 
should both you and Gkurgias appekr (to know), ivhat I said 
I htul never met with a person (who did know). 

[3.] Meno. Nay, Socrates, it is bv no means difficult to 
tell. In the first place, if you wish (me to tell) the virtue of 
a man, it is 'easy (to say) that a man^s virtue consists in liis 
being competent to manage the affairs of the state, and, man¬ 
aging them, to do good to its fnends, evil to its enemies, 
and to take care that he suifers himself nothing of that kind. 
Then, if you wish to know the virtue of a woman, it is not 
difficult to go ihrougli (the particulars): that it is to manage 
well the affairs of her family, to keep safe the things in the 
hou*^^ and to hearken to her husband. Another kind of virtue 
is that of a child, either a girl or boy { and of a man advanced 
in years; and, if you choose (to go on), of a free-inan and of 
a slave. Many more ^ irtues are there, of all kinds; so Uiat 
there is no want of power to tell concerning virtue, what it 
is For in every action, and in every age of lifi^ and for 
every kind of business, there i* (a peculiar) virtue to each per¬ 
son : and similarly;, Socrates, I think, there is (a peculiar) vice. 

Soe. 1 think myself greatly indeed favoured by fortune, 
Meno. For, when I was only in quest of one virtue, 1 have 
found, it seems, a whole swarja of jrirtues hiving with you. 
But with regard to this simile, taken ^om bees, had 1, Meno, 
asked you respecting the nature of bee, a^d you had told 
rae that be^'wdt'e many and various,'what answer would yoS* 
Itave given mCjAgd I dmnandc^f 3 (ou further—Do you call 
tTi^^any vaHous, and differing one from another, in 
of tmr being bees ; or d^ they differ not in this 
respeeVhuf withsregard to something else, oS beauty, or 
or any other thh^ of a like kind? Tidl"bi^«wharanswer 
WQul^od have made, hod you been so 'quostaonedfv.^ 

Meno* r(woiild have answered) thus ;,tbat bo far%8 tb^ 
ni« bees, they dliO^r not at all one from another. 

• Soe. Had l t^afterWarde smdk- imw> Jileno^(Saa» 
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cerning this very thing, in respect of which th^ do not differ, 
but are all the same; what say you is this ? Would yoh have 
had any thing to say ? 

Meno. I should. 

[4.] Soc. Just so it is with the virtues. Although they 
jire many indeed, and of various Unds, yet they all agree in 
one and the same idea, through which they are virtues; and 

which it is well for him to look, who by his answer would 
ppint out to the inquirer what virtue hap^ns to be. Ito you 
not comprehend what I am saying ? 

Meno. I think 1 do. But I do not grasp, as 1 could wish, 
the question. / 

S^. l^you think only after this manner concerning virtue 
that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another things and eo of the other virtues, (that they are all 
different) ? or have you the same way (of thinking) as regards 
healtli, size, and strength ? Bo you consider the healtli of a 
man to be one thing, the health of a woman to be another ? 
or is the same kind (of health) every where, wherever health 
is, whether it be in a man, or in any other subject whatever ? 

Meno, The health of a man and of a wonuin, 1 think, is the 
same thing. 

Soc, ^The aame then applies to) size agd strength. A 
woman, if sbe be strong, is strong according to the same 
idea, and with the same strength, (os applies to a strong 
man). By the same strength I mean this. Thai whether 
^rength be in a man, or in a woman, as regards the existence 
jff strength, there is no difference; or do you think there is 
B difference ? 

Meno. I think there is not. 

Soc. Will there be jsnf diffc^nce in virtue, with reis^ect 
•& its being virtue, whether it be in a chilt or in on aged 
person, in a woman or in a !&sn ? * * ^ y 

3feHo. Tins case, Socrates, seems to me somshow to be not 
qpite similar to the othei^ \ 

J?Vhy ? Bid yon not tdl ipe that virtue of a man. 
consist^ in his well managing a state, and tjj^at of a wpniam 
hs managing a household ? 

Mcf^Xm. « 

S^, Jta then, posable jo man^e well a state ^ouseh^ 

or any thin^ else whatever, without justice"anff j^dedoe,' ^ 
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Meno, By no means. 

Soe, if then the management he just and prudent, will not 
the managers manage with justice and with prudence h 
Meno. They will of necessity. 

Soc. Both oTth em, ihe r^ore, the woman and the.joaftn,^ 
have need of the some ^iungs» (namely,) justiceimd pjrudence, 
if they are about to be good (mansgers).«/' 

Meno. Jt appear so.^® 

Soc. Wliat then, can a child, or an old man, ever be good, 
if dissolute and dishonest ? 

Meno. no meahs. 

Soc. But onlpr if sober and honest ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. All persons, surely, are good in tlie same way s for 
they are good by possessing the same qualities. 
meno. It seems so. 

Soc, Now, if > irtuc were not the same in them (all)>^ey 
purely would not be good in the seme way. / *** 

jlfeno. They would not. 

[5.] Soc, Since then the virtue is the same in them all, 
endeavour to recollect and tell me, what says Groigias of it, 
and you with him. 

meno. What else is it than to be able to goyem men? 
If you are in search of one thing, applicable to m (persons). 

Soc. HJis the veiy thing I am in search of. But is this 
then the same virtue of a ohild, Meno, and of a slave, to be 
able^^ to govern their master? Do you think that he who 
rules would be still a slave ? 

Meno, 1 do not think he would, Socrates, at all 
Soc. For it is not reasonabli^ my very good (friend). Con¬ 
sider this again. Tou say (it is virtue) to bo aple to govern., 

Shall we not subjSin the/word) justly, hut not, unjustly. 
Meno, 1 think^K^ For justic^f%bcrpfes, is virtue. 

Soe. Is it^ virtue^ or some virtue ? y 

^ Instead of falvovrai, one MS. has conocily ^Iverau The othqf 
readmg would be ot Tfriance with the sense. 

u Sydenham has Shus tadtly corrected the collocation 5f the words 
tlTtlv eal AvauvneO^Uat. • 

** The common text offors some diffioolUes, whu^ no enhe falh sue- 
ce«hi% overcome. * 

Plan. ** nintts,*' from whence Stalb. and Bnttm. would read d* aA 
totyAp. 
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Hpw^a^jrou this ? ^ 

Soc, eny thing else whatever. For^instonce, 

if ^ou {Scase, respecting rottn£io&s, I would sajr^that it* is a 
Rgure,'^ and not thus absolutely thet it is figure. And I sliould 
Siy so for this reason, because there are other figures. 

Meno. would thus speak nghtly. 1 too 

jiot only say that justice is a \irtue, biiC that there are other 
“VJitues. 

Soc, Say what these other (virtues) are; as 1 would, were 
you to bid me, tell you other figures beside the round. ^Do 
you then Kkewii»e mention to me other virtues beside justice. 

itf5?no.* Well then, courage, I think, is a virtue, and tem¬ 
perance, and w isdom, and a lofty bearing, and a great many 
other (qualities). 

Soc. Again, Meno, we have met with the same thing as 
before. We hai'o again found many virtues while in search 
of onl^ one, but in a dillcrenl way from that just now: but the 
one viitue, which penndes all tl)e^, we are not able to find. 

[ 6.3 Meno, For X am not able as yet, Socrates, to lay hold^ 
of one such virtue as you arc seeking, applicable to all, as in 
the other iii«itancea. 

Soc, Probably so; but I ill show a readiness to urge our¬ 
selves onward, if 1 can. Already you apprehend, in some 
measiiie, that thus matters stand as regards every thing. For 
had any ]>ei$on asked you, what was figure, the thing I just 
now mentioned, and you had said it was roundness, had he 
then said to you, as 1 did, Is roundness figure^ or a figure ? 
you would surely have said, It is a figure. 

Ml no. Certainly. 

Soc. And for this rei^n, because there ore other figures ? 

Meno, For that very reason. 

Soc. And had he asked you fii|ther, Sl what sort these 
other figures were, you wotfM have told 

Meno, I should. ^ 

Soc, And had he aiked you in the same manner conoem- 
tbg c^our, what it is ? If you had answeipd, It is whiteness; 
would not the interrogator have taken you Immediately up with 
this qpstion—*ls whiteness colour, or a colour ? and you would 
have said, A colour ^ because there happen to be other eblouts 
Mem, XshoidiL 

Soc^ And if he had bidden you to rnimmemte such othev 
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colourS) j'ou would hure mentioned those, which happen to he 
colours no less than white. 

Meno» Oertainljw 

Soe, If then he bad ported the argument os I d<H and 
said—We are a molt^de. Dp not (apeak) 

thus to me. But sinoe ;oa call all this ppltitude pjr one 
nume^ and assert that there is none of them which is not 
%iire; and this too, notwithstandioff they are contrary to one 
another";** what**^ is tiitsthiiigwfai^ tMprehends tiie round 
as wen as the straight, this to which you give the name of 
ilgure; and yet ^qu Bay that the round is figure not more than 
the straight? or do you not say this? 

M(ho. Ido, 

Soc When you speak thus, do you mean that the round is 
not. more, round than is the straight ? and tiiat the straight is 
not more straight than is the round? 

Meno, I do not mean this, Socrates. 

Soc. But you mean that the round is not more a figure 
^than is the straight^ nor is tliis ihan the other. 

Meno. You say what is true. 

[7.] Soc. Budcavour then to tc*ll me—What is that thing 
which IS called by the name of figure ? Now if to an inquirer 
in this way conceiniiig figure^ or colour, you had said^ I do 
not comprehend what it i% you would hat^e, man, nor do I 
know what it is you moan: he perhaps would h4Ye Wondered, 
and said, Do ^ou not comprehend that I am inquiring what 
is the same,In all these? Would you hate bad nothing to 
say“cvcn after this, Meno, had one inquired—What is that 
applicable to the round, and to the straight, and to the other 
things which you pall figures, brine sogie for all ? Bndeg* 
tour to tell me what it is, in or^r that yoU may be ready, 
by practice, to gii% a reply to the uuestioti respecting virtue. 

Meno. Not so, "Operates; but'^o you yoursrif rather say 
what fijgurels. ^ 

S(oe. Wou^dwou liave me oblige yon in thisj^oint? 

3/efte. By all mosns. * > j 

Soc, Shidt you ^heu be willing to tell me what virtue is ? ^ 

Mem7 X slmlL 

'i* Smoe reofthnsar figotes are coatnuy to circles*’ 8. 

” SoGedike;whorririsri IbrB, n. svi the whole pusagrisscsmriy 
ittteuigiblei fuid so, 1 tuspeet, u fitsHtaim's Q^rmaa venuoa of if. 
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Soc. Let me then show mj readiness; for the j^uise is 
.WOEthy of it. .. • 

Jllfeno., Without ^ doubt 

jSSoo. Gome'then; let us try ^ we cm tell you what .figure 
is. See if you cm accept it, .as being this. Let then figure 
be that which of all things is the only one, that always hap- 
to, ^compiny colour. Does this suffice you ? or do you 
s^k for any thing fuither ? ' For I should he tlius content, if 

you would tell me'virtue.** - . - - . • 

’ 'Mend: But, Socrates, this surely is silly. 

Soc. Ilow so^. 

df«»o.' According to your account, figure is that which 
always accompanies colour. 

■ 5&c: Be it 8o,*c 

[8.J Meno. But should any person assert, that he knew 
not what colour was, and was equally at a loss concerning 
colour and concerning figure, what answer do you think you 
would have given him ? 

Soc. That I had answered with truth. And if the questioner^ 
happened to be one of the wise men, fond of dispute and 
contention, I^would tell him-—had spoken; and that, if 1\ 
had not spoken rightly, it was your business to take up the | 
.discourse, and to refute me.’’ But if two parties, such as you i 
land I here, were inclined to ha^ a discourse together, as 
{friends, they ought to answer eacb other in a milder and more 
^conversational manner. Now it is perhaps more conversa¬ 
tional to answer not only truthfully, but in terms which the 
^arty questioned confesses he understands.*^ Accordii^ly, I 
.jshall now attempt to make you such a kind of answer. For 
tell .me; do you call a certain thing by the name of end ? I 
^ mean such a thing as hound or extreme ?,. For by all these 

^ From Sydenham's transla^Sth* " I should b&Welt contented, if you 
would give me but as ^ood an account of viitue?* it is easy to see, that 
he wished to read, iyu &v dyair^iqv, tl uo« otrrwc ct«roi£: 

which should make a far oetter sense than Ihe xeceiv^ text, iyiir ydp 
Av o%o)£ AyavtpfiP, tl pot dptri^ Aircic. ■ * 

** Heusde and Heindorf on Cza^l. p. 410, C., throw the Greek word 
tUvj commonly given to Socrates, into the speech of lleno. For tZev is 
eimilafly introduced in Aloib. 1. p. 106, A., where see Buttmecnn. 

Imtead of ** questioned," Comari fufgksiited ipAfupee,' 

** questionihg,'* which, fhou^ approved of by ScldeisniiadMr and Butt- 
maan^ is rented by. Stalbaum. 
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words I mean the same thing. P;^pdietia» indeed, might pos- 
sihly. dit&r.fnMu usj, biit you nt least Would saj, that n thing 
has been bounded, oxt has had an end. This is what I wnM 
to 8^; nothing mony-cdloin'M^ 

• Well, I do call (something end): and 1 ^ink 1 un¬ 

derstand what you mean. 

Soc, And do you not call something a superficies? and 
another thing a solid? such as are in geometry. 

Meno. Yes, 1 do. 

Soc, Now then, from these (premises) you can understand 
what 1 mean by figure. For in every figure, that which 
bounds the solid, 1 say, is figure; which (idea) I would con¬ 
cisely express by saying that figure is the bound of solid. 

[9.] Meno. And what say you colour is ? 

Soc. You are a saucy fellow, Meno. You impose upqjh on 
old man the task of answering; yet are unwilling yourself to 
recollect an^ tell (me) what Gorgias said that yirtue was. 

Meno. But 1 will tell, after you have told me this, (what 
golour is). 

Soc. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from 
your way of conversing, Meno, that you are Imdsome, and 
still have your admirers. 

Meno. How so ? 

Soc. Because you do nothing but command in conversation; 
as foppish fellows do, as being lordlings, so long as they are 
in the prime of beauty; and at the same time you have per¬ 
haps convicted me, as being subdued by beauty. I will there¬ 
fore gratify you and give an answer. 

Meno. By all means do gratify me. 

Soe. Do you wish me to answer lik^Goi|^,*^ so tiiat yom 
may most easily follow me ? ‘ " 

Meno. 1 do wish How not ? 

Soc. Do not you»and Grotgias according to Empedo¬ 
cles,^ that certai^ effluvia proceed from bodies ? 

** The Fr^h ** petit-maibces is perhaps the best modern version of 
rpvf&vne applied to yoilhg men* * 0 

** Oergias asserted that the qualities of things were perceived by the 
five otttmud senses,'iihroug[h small and invisible bodies^ continually flow¬ 
ing from the larger and visible. Thus odours, whether fina^ant. or fd^tid, 
Were held to.be Ihe, effluvia of bodies odoritoous, affecting agreeably or 
disagreeably the ol&ctery nerves. S. 

' * ESnipedoc^,i a of Agrigentnm in Sicily, 
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Meno, We do so firmly. 

Soc, And that there are certain pores, to which anJi through 
which those efflnria pass ? 

Meno, Certainly. 

Soc, And that of those effluvia, some are fitted to some of 
these porea^ but tliat others are less or greater ? 

Meno, It is so. 

Soc. And dq you not call something sight ^ 

Meno, I do. 

Soc. From these (premises) “ Understand,” as Pindar has 
said, ** what I am saying.” Colour then is the flowing off 
from figures, agreeing with the sight, and by it peiceived.** 

Meno, In this answer, Socrates, 1 tlunk you have spoken as 
well as possible 

Soc. (You say so) jiorhapH hecatiso this has been said ac¬ 
cording to your habits; and b( cause at the same time you per¬ 
ceive, 1 imagine, that y<iu are able from thence tp state what 
is soundy'^^ and smell, imd many other things of the like kind 

Meno. It really iis so ^ 

Soc. The answer, Meno, was tragicaland so it was more 
agreeable to you than that relating to figure. 

^roti a poem m tliree bouka toncLnunc; nature, on the piinriplis ofPy- 
thagofiu} Ills theluy was that (he iuui oUmriilsof tin niiiv^ibf hrt, 
wuttii, lartli, and an, wtn not irn eulai and intinite, ns the Moinic and 
Atheistic philitooiilu rs niiagint d, but lornit d b\ rule in number and m 
mt asure, ns being the woik ol mind His poetry f the fratrments oi which 
hay< betn coUictcd by htuir | was dremid bj the aucicnts in point of ser- 
sitkntiun equal to (hat ot Ilomcr On the pubhcatioii ot his poem, the 
P} thiifcoi eans ex|iciUd him from Oieir bociet), and at the same time made 
a law, that from heinctorth no pool should be admitted a member of 
^pir body. S ^ 

Aristotle in hib tnatisc Tltpl AtaBriaeuQ xai AtVOiyrwv, says that 
Umpeduilce held thi e\e, (hat is, the sight of «ihe eye, to be fue, and 
\ision fo be produced ba tlii^ emission v>f haht irom the eye, as from a 
lantrin S Plato in Tim p d7, B , desenb«f colour, as ^\6ya r&p 
ffUfiArvv h&OTiov airoppioiffav, od'ti ff&ftfurpa ^6pta ixowuv srp&c 
ainBytfiv irom whence oue would lead here wparoiv m lien of 

"^rhus sound was said to be air, violenUy%rced out of some body 
etneken, and propaf^ating its motion by strokes cAitmually repeated along 
file gir, until It reaohid the eai, that odours were the subtle ef&ttvia of 
b^es, conveyed f^ong the air to the organ of smcU; aod that from 
bodies applied lo the palate, jmees were erpressad, msmutfiUig them* 
stives into the pores of fiie organ oi taste. S 
** The commentatota explain rpayisv by eaymg that the language et 
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A/fUo, To me it was^ 

AoA. jet, son of Alexidemas, 1 persuade myself^ that 
not this,^ but that, was the better answer. 1 conceive too, 
that you would not have thoug^bt thus, unless, as you said yes¬ 
terday, there was necessity for you to go away before the 
mysteries. But if you could stay and be initiate^* • • as 

Meno. But if you would tell me many such thii|i, I would 
certainly stay. 

Soc» In my best endeavours to say such things I shall not 
be wanting, for my own sa]|o as well as yours. But (I fear) 

1 shall not bo able to say much in that way. [10.] But 
come now, and try yourself to perform your promise, by speak* 
ing of virtue, what it is in general; and cease making many 
out of one; as persons say perpetually, when bantering those, 
who pound any thing to pieces ; hut leaving virtue wliole 
and entire, tell me wiiat it is. Patterns of -such a definition 
you have had from mo. ♦ 

Meno. I think then, Soemtes, that virtue is, os the poCt says, > 

In ^h.»< IS fair, Ui ii'd a joy, 

And fo*cr it) lA Iwvo puwor->—- 

and this, 1 say, is virtue—-for him who has a desire for beau¬ 
tiful things, to be able to obtain them. 

Soc. Do you mean that the person, who desires beautiful 
tilings, has a de.sire for good things ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it that there are some wlio have a desire for evil 
things, and others, who have a desire for good things? Do 
you not thinic, my good (friend), that all men desire good things? 

Mtfio. 1 do not. 

Soc. But that some desire evil things ? 

Mem. 1 do. > 

£mpe<U>c)es was inflated-iike that of tragedy. But as there is nothing of 
that kind in the ansu-er given hy Socrates, the real mcaftmg of rpaytKij 
remajus still to b<' discovered. ^ 

There is notliing in the Greek to answer to"* this.** Hence Buttmann 
was led to read OAx iortv, ft vat—He should have sagj^ted' 
OI>x iortv eUrri, ft vat*—Fur thus avrri might easily have dropt out be¬ 
fore ft vai. 

” Here is a lacuna. The sense to he supplied evidently **you 
would learn something perlmps not for from the tnii^; ** a8*Geaikc was 
the first to remark. 

** On this saying Stalhaum refers to Bream. Adag. p. 266, ed. Steph. 
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Soe, Say you that these men desire evil things, opnceiving 
them to be good ? or, knowing them to be evik do tliey stiU 
desire them ? 

Mmo. Both these events, I think, occnr. 

Soc. Is there any man, think you, who, knowing evil things 
to be Gvikj^t nevertheless desires them ? 

Meno. Without doubt 

Soc. What do you mean, by desiring them ? Is it not that 
he may have them ? 

Meno. To have them. For what else (can I mean) ? 

Soc, Does he imagine that evil things profit the person 
who has them, or docs ho know that evil things ore hurtful, 
to whomsoever they are present ? 

Meno, There arc those wdio think that evil things are 
profitable; and those who know them to be liurtful. 

Soc, Do you^ think that they know evil things to be evil, 
who imagine su^ evil things to be profitable ? 

Meno, By no means do I think that. 

(Siof. Is it nut then evident, that those who do not desire evilr 
things know not the nature of the things (they desire); but 
(rather), that they desire things which they imagine to be good, 
but which arc in reality evil ? So that they, who are igno¬ 
rant of them, and imagine them to be good, do, it is plain, 
desire good things. Do they not ? 

Meno, They seem to be. 

Soc, But they who desire evil things, as you say, conceiv¬ 
ing at the same time that evil things arc hurtful to the pos¬ 
sessor, surely know that they will be harmed by those (evil 
®ng8). 

wffleno. This must hec 

^Soc, But do they not think, that sucl^as are harmed are 
in an evil plight, so far asjhey arftharmed? 

Meno. This also must be. • * 

Soc. And that those in evil plight are unhappy ? 

Mqfio. Assuredly. • * ' 

S§G. Is there a man, then, who wishes to be in evil plight,^ 
and to be unhappy ? 

Uteno, I think not any, Socrates. 

• 

** Ari^otle, in Nicomach. £tb. iii. 5, quotes, probably from l^urbldM, 
a similar sentiment: Oifieig iKuv irorqpic, om* demv pdmip: *'Noa!e. 
wiUingly is pamei^ nor gainst lus will Blessed/* S. 
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So€. No mm then, Mono, wishes for eyils; unless he 
wishes t(^ be such. For whatt else is it to be unheppy, then 
to desire evil things, and to possess them ? 

Meno, You are ae^riug, So^ates, what is nesrlj true. For^ 
no man wishes evil things. 

[11.] Soc. Did you not say just now, that virtue eonsisted 
in the wishing for, and having a power over, good things? 

Meno. I did say so. 

Soc. From what has been said,^ is not this a wish to all men? 
and in this respect one mad is not better than another ? 

Jfeno. It appears so. 

Soc, But it is clear, that if one man is better than another, 
he would be so in respect of his power. 

Meno, Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This then, as it seems, according to your account, is 
virtue, the power of obtaining good things. 

Meno. The case seems to me, Socrates, to be entirely so, a^ 
you now understand it. 

Soc. Let us see then if this too you say truly: for perhaps 
^ou will say well. You say, that to be able to gain go^ 
things is virtue. 

Meno, I do. 

Soc, Do you not call good things such as health and wealth ? 
And I sa}v^ to possess gold and silver, and honours in the state, 
and magistracies ? You do not speak of any other things as 
good, except tilings of this kind ? 

Meno. No other; X mean all such sort of things. 

Soc, Well then, to get money is virtue; as Meno says, the 
hereditary guest of the great king.^^ But do you add to this 
(idea of) getting, (the ideas of) honesty and holiness ? or 

m 

* FiCin. * Nemo eniA vult mala: '* which leads to leai ydp in lieu of 

Fieinus has ex co qaod dictum cst'^His manuseripl therefore read 
Iff rov — what the srnso requires, not tovtov XexOlvroc. S. 

Hence Sohleiermacqcr was led to — roirov fov Xivdli/rof.—Perhaps 
Plato wrote—dwd row Xc^ijwroc. For awo roc diflers oy only one'*jettur « 
from roWTvv, ■ 

** The introduction of the verb XlyM is so perfectly useless, that it has 
been neglected by Ficinus; unless it be eatd, that it was eolitted in his 
Greek MS., as it is in another collated by Bdhdcer. • 

« Tins was the ^tle of the king of Persia, So the king of France used 
to be called “La Grand Mmiarque.'* 
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tills s matter of indiirf'i'ence to you; but thsi, even if a person 
acquires them unjustly, you call the act** equally ? 

Meno, By no means, Socrates; but (1 call tbe act) wicked¬ 
ness. 

Soo* By all means then there ought, as it appears, to be 
added to the act of acquisition justice, or prudence, or sanctity, 
or some otlier part of virtue j for otherwise, it will not be vir¬ 
tue, notwithstanding it procures for us go<^ tilings. 

Meno, For without those how could it be virtue? 

Soc, And to not obtain gold and silver, Yfhcther himself 
or others, when the act is not just, is not this non-attainm^t 
likewise virtue ? 

Meno. It appears so. 

•Sw*. The attainment then of those good things, is not more* 
virtue ttian the non-attainment; but, as it seems, that which 


is combined with honesty, is v irtuc; and that which is separ¬ 
ated from all such things, is vA< kedness. 


Mem, 1 think it must of necessity be as you sajr. 
n2.] Sor. Did we not say a litth* while since, that honesty, 
and prudence, and eveiy thing of tiiat kind, was a part of 


virtue ? 


Meno. We did. 


Soe. Then, Meno, you are playing with me. 

Meno. How so, Socrates ? ^ 

Because, when 1 just now desired you not to break 
down nor split virtue into fractions, and gave you patterns, 


by which you ought to answer, you have paid no regard to 
them, but you tell me that virtue is the power of gaining good 
things with justice; yet this, you say, is only a pai^f virtue. 


Mem. I do. 


Soc. It follows thet, from what you confess yonrself, tliaf 
to do whatever one does with a part of ^iitue, this is A^irtue. 
For you say that justice, aj^d each af thos# things (above-men¬ 
tion^) is a part of virtue, • * 

Mem. What then ? granting that I say tfiis.** 


heu of nitrd. which It without rogntten.^chneidor coireaijjyjrssdb 
1. e. rb irapi(si/€at Stalhsum however \anly attempts, as usosl, W 
dSibnd theVimmon text. 

** The commoa^ext has ME. ri civ rovro Xeyte ; SQ* 6, n 
Schleieirmaeher wi^d read rt o^v ti tebro Xtyat-^milsr 
iiam*s ** giutttmg that I say this.*’ Stalbaum first suggested ME. Tiemed i 
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Soc. (IVuiy) Iba^ liAvii^ bden requested to tell me what 
the whol^of virtue is, you are far firom stating what it is $ but 
you say, that every aet is virtue, if it is i^erfortned urith a port 
of virtue; as though you bad already told me what virtue 
was in the whole, end that I should now know it, wlien you 
split it into fi*actionS. You have need therefore, as it seems 
to me, of the same question again from the hegiiining, friend 
Meno—What is virtue? Or*^ can every act, accompanied 
with a part uf virtue, be said to be virtue itself? For it is to 
say this, when one says that every act accompanied witli jus¬ 
tice is virtue. Or do you think there is no need to you of 
the same question; but do you think that one may know a 
part of virtue, what it is, without knowing virtue itself? 
Meno. I think he cannot. 

'iSloc. For, if you remember, when I gaye an answer just 
now respecting figure, we ivjected such a kind of answer, as 
attempted to ropl^ by terms still the subject of inquiry, and 
not as yt^t confessedly understood. 

Mem, And we did rightly reject, Socrates. 

^ Do not then imagine, my very good (friend), while 
we arc as yet inquiring what virtue is in tlie whole, that, by 
answering in terms relating to its parts, you will show clearly 
to any one virtue itself; or, by speaking of any thing else 
ill this very same manner; but that tliei'e will be still need 
again of the same question-—Hespecting virtue—sis being 
whati-^ do you speak, what you 8|)eak ? Or do you think that 
I am saying nothing (to tlie purpose) ? 

Mem, 1 think you are speaking correctly. 

[13.] Soe, Answer then again, (as) from the beginning,*^ 
What do you and your friend say that virtue is? 

Mem* 1 heard, boerates, before 1 cafhe together with you, 
that you (do) nothiag else than doubt yourself, and cause 
others to doubt. An^ you st^cm to be now plapng a wizard’s 
tricks, and to drug md{ and really use incantauons so as to fill 

SOK. Tovro Xiyw—anderstandmg after Vf dij;—and soviet 

him Buttman. • ^ 

** Inatead of if Bcbker has ddited »i ftoiWotie MS., anaweruig to *'ai 
quidem *’ m Fiofnns Stalbanm defends «nd renders it *' abler, alio- 
qmn/* a meaning that ^ nerer has. * • 

** The neuter iWog is here applied to the feminine dberjfc, as m Rep 
n. 336, A., ofdtvovre ^ daracoefvtf: quoted by Hemdorf on Uipp. 
Mq). $ 43. Burnt, 
vot. Ill* 
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me with doubts. And, if I too must banter a little, I think 
you resemble exactly, both in form and in other resfi^s also, 
that bi*OR(] sea-fish, called the torpedo; for tlrnt too pi’oduees 
a numbness in the person whoever approaches and touches 
it.^' You seem to have done some such thing at pi*esent to 
me, [to benumb®’ me]. For in very truth I am tenumbed, 
both in mind and mouth,and ^ have not what reply to give 
you. And yet I liave spoken very many discourses ten 
thuiisnnd times about virtue, and to many persons, and ex¬ 
tremely well too, as I thought myself; but now I have it not 
ill iiiy power.at all to tell what (virtue) is. 1 think timt you 
have consulted well for yourself in never sailing out fi*om 
hence nor travelling abroad. For if you were as a stranger 
to act in this manner in another city, you would perhaps .bo 
driven thence®® as a wizard. 

Soc. You are full of craftiness, Mono, and you have nearly 
put a cheat upon me. 

Metw, How particularly so, Socrates ? 

Soc. 1 know why you brought a simile against me. 

Mem. Why think you ? ^ 

Soe. That I might bring a simile against you in return. 
For this T know respecting all handsome, persons, that they 
love to have likenesses made of tliem. For it is to their in¬ 
terest ; since of •handsome persons the pictures too are hand¬ 
some. But I will not draw your likeness in return. As to 
myself, if the torpedo be thus numb itself, and producers a 
numbness in others also, then am I like to it; but if other¬ 
wise, I am not. For I do not, when not doubting myself, 
cause others to doubt; but rather when I am in doubt myself, 
I in like manner cause others to doubt And now respect¬ 
ing virtue, what it is,^ I know not: you, hovrever, knew it 
formerly; perhaps, before yon had toilbhed me. But now 

•* On the beuumbintf facitliy of this fi!ih,||«fce Aristotle in Hist -of 
Animal, ix. 37. Oppion. Halicul. ii. 56-^5; iti. 149. Platarch. 
Sutorl. Animal, ss. PLhi. H. iv., xxxU. 1; and N. A. i. 36 ; (x. 
J4. •Obdiki:. • 

* ^vurd vapK^v is evidently an cxplanaflon of rovro irkftw/fitkvai. 

reading drrd/ia, Hrand in the best MliS., answers to “os** in 

Piril'iUS, “^UTTMANN. 

^ Buttm. and Stalb, explain dfrax^tiiiQ by *' you would be led off to 
prison." B'ui it (fiies not appear that wizards were so treated; aJdioufdi 
ihey might be exp^llad from a city, as Plato wished the So^^tsta to be in 
§ 29. See Buthydem, $ 2. 
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you are like wlio knows nothing of the matter. I am 
flesiruus, Rowever, of looking into the matter with you, and 
of aearehing out jointly, what (virtue) is. 

[14.] Mrno, But in what way, Socrates, will you search fur 
a tiling, which you do not know at all, what it is ? For by 
placing before you what of the things, which you do not 
know, will yon seek it ? Or, if you should fall in with it, how 
Will you know that this is the thing, of which you were 
ignorant? 

Soc. I understand, Meno, what you mean to say. See 
you, how captious a method of roasoning you introduce? 
Timt it is impossible for a man to seek, eimer what he does 
know, or does not know. For no man would seek what lie 
knows; because he knows it already; and for such|| person 
there is no need of seeking. Nor (woidd any man seek) 
what he knows not; because ho does not know vrhat he 
would seek. 

3feno. Do you then, Socrates, think that this way of reason* 
N^g is not fair ? 

Soc. 1 think it not (fair). 

Meno, Can you say in what way ? 

Soc, I can. For 1 have heard men and women wise in 
^ divine matters— 

Meno, Saying what ? 

iVoc. Things. I think, true and fair. 

Meno, What were they ? and who said them ? 

Soe, They, who said them, were belonging to the priests 
and priestesses; whose business it is, and who are able to give 
a reason for the things to which they put their hands. Piii^r, 
too^ and many other of the poets, such are divine, say them; 
and what they say is this. But do you consider whether you 
think they 8])eak th# truth. For they say that the soul of 
man is immortal; and at one tim^ it ends, Which they cull 
dying; and that anotiicr it exists again; but is never de* 
stroyed; and thalAbr tliis reason wc oligtit to live tbrouglioiit 
our lives as holy as 4 )ossible. ** To them, from whom*jias 
Proserpine received tlm payment tor dn ancient act of grict, 

^ From the words of Fiunwi, ** ignoninit tnihi 
iancicd the translator knuid in his MS. Ifioi Spotoc c7 o&k which h< 

says IS a sense suited to the mask oi i^orance, wont by Socrates 
throughoui the diddoguc. 
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she in the ninth year does give back their souls to the upper 
sun; and from them^^ kings in splendonr, and through tl^r 
strength swift-footed, and in wisdom men mightiest increasev 
and heroes me called holy by mankind in future times.^ 

[15.] 1'he soul then, as being immortal, and bom fre¬ 
quently, and liaving seen both the things here, and those in 
Hades, and^'^ all things, there is nothing it has not learned; 
so that it is no wonder that it is able to recollect, with r^ard 
to virtue and other things, what it formerly knew. For the 
whole of nature being of one kindred, and the soul having 
hcretufure known all things, there is nothing to prevent a 
person, who reinembera—what men call learning—only one 
thing, from discovering again uU the rest; if he has but 
courugq|^nd seeking faints not. For to search and to learn 
is reminiseencc alt We must not, tiierefore, submit to that 
ea])tious way of reasoning, f 'r it would make ns idle; since 
to }>ei'sons of a soft nature it is pleasant to hear it; whereas 
this makes men active and inquiring ; and which 1 believing 
to be true, 1 am willing with you to seek out what virtue isy. 

Mmo, With all my heart, Socrates. But how"*^ say ymi 
this, that we do not learn, but that what we call learning is 
reminiscence ? Have you it in your power to teach me that 
this i** so ? 

Sov. Even just now I said, Meno, that you are very 
crafty. Since now you ask me, if I have the power to teach 
you; I, who say there is not teaching, but (only) remini¬ 
scence ; so that I may appear directly to contradict myself. 

Mvno. Not so, Socrates, by Jupiter. '1 did not s^ so 
with an eye to tliis; but (merely) from habit. But if any 
way you can prove ^to me that things are os you assert, 
prove it. 

Soe. This is no easy task. Iloweveif for your sake, 1 am 
willing to show my readiaess. Call h^hcr to me then one of 

In<itLa(l of jjc rav Steph. su^o^itcd, wliat Sy^nh. has adopted, for’ 
dv -^f^wvrat—similar To “ ij[Uousque—evadant ” in Ficin.; while to wqp- 
porliiis rdv Bucckh. alters iffvx^y into * 

^ Btime and Buttman would expunge eaf hefore irdvra—^talbaiiin 
reidors koJ by dcniqnct** i. e. summatim; and refej^ to Scheeiibr on 
Bomosth. Appar. i. p. 305. Fntzsche in Qiucst. Lucian. p> 67. Winckel- 
itiaim on £uthyd, p. ‘291, D. and his own note on Gorg. p, 465, B. 

^ Inirtead of dXX* dirXwc Stalb. has edited a’XXd itHp fhnn MSS. 
and StohcDos. 
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your numerous attendants here, whomever you please, that 
through ifim I may give you the proof. 

Meno. Most rcadiW. Come hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a Gre^ and speaks he Greek 

J/eno, Piarfectly well, as he was born in tlie family. 

Sor. Now then pay attention, and (mark) whether he 
appears to recollect himseltj or to learn from me. 

JUeno* I wiU be attentive. 

[J6.] Soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a four-angled 
ipace is such as this 
I do. 

Soc. A four-anglod space then has aU these lines, being four 
equal. 

Boy. Certainly. ^ .r . 

Soc. Has it not also these lines through the middle of it 
squal ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Could there be a space like this, larger and less ? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. Now if this side were two feet, and this two, liow 
many feet would there be in the whole ? Consider it in this 
manner. If, on^® this (side) the space were two feet, and 
m this only one foot, would the space be other tlmn*^ of two 
feet once (told) ? 

Boy. It would (not).** 

Soc. But since it is two feet on this ude likewise, is it any 
}ther space than of twice two feet ? 

Boy. No. 

Soc. It is then (a space) of twice two feet ? 

** This quiration is put, because slaves wcfc frequently brought from 
foreign countnes, wher^reek was not spoken, just as they now are fbira 
Itifric4 to America. 

^ring this convtnation nBocratesois supposod^to draw on iho 
;roou| the geometric fibres tg which he aUudes. 

the MSS. rsad Iv: but as Ficui. has *‘Bi latns hoc duornm osset 
l>e[h a,*’ Wolf sug^ted i)y—-adopted by Bekit, Buttm., and Stalb. 

*^VfAfter 4XXo n Bekher constantly rejects, to the detnment ^ flie« 
lense, the particle wMch is here correctly found in three MSS. anu sup> 
ported by " quam in r icin. Stalbaum too, although ho follows Bckker 
liere, yet in p. 83, B. juiUly objects to the practice of Bekkdf’, misled, it 
would seem, by Hennann cm Vi^r. a. 110. • ^ 

^ To the question «ked by dXXo n, ButUn. says die*answer iuiGrcck . 
is b^ the affirmative val, not the negative e€. V 
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Boy, Yes. 

Soc, How raan^r foet are twice two ? reckon, and tell me. 

Boy. Four fee^ Soemtea. 

Soc. Cannot there be another space, the double of this (in 
aizO* hut of the same kind, having, like this, all its sides equal ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Of how many feet will it ho ? 

Boy. Kight. 

Soc, Come now, endeavour to tell me, how long will each 
line of this (space) be ? Now of this (space) the line is two 
feet. liVIiat (will be) the length of the line of (the space) 
double the size ? 

Boy. It is plain, Socrates, that it (will be) double (the 
length). 

Soc, You sec, Meno, that I teach this (hoy)^*' notliing, but 
only question him about all. And now this boy thinks he 
knows of what length is the line from which a space of eight 
feet is produced. Do you not tliink he does ? 

Meno. 1 do. 

Sw\ And does he (really) know ? ‘ 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. But ho thinks he does from (the idea of) a doubled 
(quantity). 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. View him now recollecting in order (things) as he 
sliould recollect. [17.] Now speak to me, (boy). You say 
tliat from a line, double in length, there is produced a space 
double in size: I mean a space of this kind; not one side 
long, the other short; but let it be equal on side, like 
this, but twice the size of eight feet. l^l^eM^'whetlier you 
still think this will he Vrom tho doubled (line]. 

Boy. I do. . * 

Soc. Does not this boccane the ^oubloeof that, if wo add 
another from this point ? ^ Ipte 

Boy. Yes, surely. 

Soc. Now, fi'om t^s (lino), you say^that there will^yb a 
spacS of eight feet, if there he four Sudi lines ? 

^ instead of rohruv Schhermacher snggnsted rovrov, found mbse- 
qiienUy in four MSS., and adopted by Bckk. and Stalb. Buttmann noV- 
orer ot/dip roirtap, read in one MS. and acknowledged by Fucin 
** nihil 9k his.*’ Either will do. ' 

1 
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Boyt I do. 

Soc^. let us then dmw from it four equal Hues. 'Would 
this space be any other than that which you say is of eight 
feet? 

Boy Not at all 

Soc. Are there not in this space these four spaces, each of 
which is equal to that of four feet ? 

Boy Yes. 

Soc. How large is become the whole space? Is it not.four 
times as large ? 

Boy How not? 

Sbc, Is that two-fold which is taken four tiisee ? 

Boy. No, by Jupiter. 

Soc. How many fold ? 

Boy. Four-fold, 

Soc. From a line, therefore, double in length, there is pro¬ 
duced a space, not two-fold, but four-fold. 

Boy. You say true. 

Soc. Four times four is sixteen: is it not ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. But from what line is (to be drawn) s space of eight 
(square) feet ? Is it not from this four-fold ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And from the half of tliis line (there is drawn) this 
space of four foet*^^ (square). 

Boy. There is. 

Soc. Well; but is not that (square of) eight feet twice as 
large as this, and half as large as that ? 

Boy. Certainly.*' 

Soc. Will it not be from a line longer ||tan this, and 
shorter than that ? 

Boy. So at leas# it appears to me. 

Soc. (You 8ay)«correctly; forjmswer only what appears to 
you. And tell me this too. Was not this line two feet, suid 
that four ? 

Boy. Yes. 

In lieu of rlra|ffro»''ComariuB suggested rerpdirovv, b by 
Bokk., Buitm., and ^Ib. To meet the difficulty, Sydenha^mt^iAted 
rcraprtw “the fourth]^.’* But rlrerproghas such a ^uig. 

** This answer is omitted in all the best MSS. Ficiii. however has 
* Ita“—the Latin for Nal—found in one MS. from a correctionl 
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Soc. The line therefore of the eight-foot space nrast be 
greater than this of two feet, but less than that of fctir feet 

Boy, It must be. 

Soc. Try now, and teU me how long you think it is. 

Boy, Three feet long. 

Soc, Ii‘ then it be tl^ee feet, we will add the half of this 
{line), and now this will be three feet. For these are two 
(feet), and this is one foot; and in the same manner, these are 
two (feet), and this is one; and this space becomes such as 
you say. 

Boy. It is so. 

Soc. If th^ this line here be three feet, and that 1 .re 
three feet, the whole space becomes thrice three feet. 

Boy. It ap|)ears so. 

Soc. And how many feet are thrice three? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. But how many feet ought the doubled space (above 
mentioned) to be ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Hence from a line three feet (long) there is not (to be 
drawn) the space (above mentioned) of eight feet. 

Boy, There is not. 

Soc, But from how long a line? Endeavour to tell me 
exactly. Or, if you do not like to give it in numbers,^ at 
least point out from what line (it may be drawn). 

Boy. Jove, Bocrates, I do not know. 

[18.] Soc. Do you observe again, Meno, whither'^ this 
boy is proceeding in (the road to) recollection ? since at first 
he knew not what is the line of the (above-mentioned) space 
of eight feet indeed, he does not yet know •, but be then 
fancied he knlw it, andUnswered boldly, as a knowing person 
would, nor did he think he should be at a doss. But he now 
deems himself at a loss, ai^ as hetknowa^not^ does not even 
think he knows. * 

^ Had Socrates not added this, he would have put^ Jio bc^ on telfing 
how long is the aide of a square, the auperflci^ ^ which eontaina eij^t 
aquare^i^t. Now five number of feet in the*aide of auch a aqume cannot 
be expxfo^ except by decimala, of which the boy^could not he auppoaed 
tok?«r >*hintt. S. 

*■ i^of&d of 00 , l^eck auggoated ol, which, though {nraiaed by Butte., 
ia rqiecied Stklb., who should have remembered that ia wkwe,*’ 
but at **wlutbM:,*' which alone can be united to a verb of-motiofi. 

t •• 
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Mem, Tou any wl^ 18 trae^ 

Sec,. Is Ibe not then in a better state mm as regards the 
matter of wU h he was ignorant? ^ 

Meno, This too appears to me. 

Soc. In'causing him then to be at a loss, and to bo be¬ 
numbed, aa IS the torpedo, hare we done him any banu ? 

Meno. None, I think. 

Soe. We have at least made some progress, as it seems, 
towards his finding out where he ia For now, knowing no¬ 
thing, he would readily search. But he then fancied he could 
readily, before many persons and often, saj^respecting the 
(above-mentioned) doubled space, that it ongi|po have a line 
twice os long. 

Meno. So it seemed. 

Soc. Think you, then, that be would have attempted to 
seek or learn that, of which, though ignbrant, he fancied he 
knew it, before he had fallen into a difficulty,'^* by conceiving 
he did not know, and had felt a desire to know ? 

Meno. I do not think, Socrates, lie would. 

Soc. He was benefited, then, by being benumbed. 

Meno. I think so. 

Soc. Now mark what, after this difficulty, he will discover 
by searching with me, (doing) nothing else but asking ques¬ 
tions, and not teaching. And watch me, if any where you 
can ffiscover me teaching or .telling him any thing, and not 
asking him rather bis own opinions. [19.j Now, boy, tell 
[me, is not this space four feet ? Do you comprehend ? 

Hoy. Ido. 

Soc, Now we will apply to it this other (space) equal to it. 

Hoy. Well 

Soc. And this a third (space) equH to eithdr of'these? 

Hoy. Very wells 

Soe. What if add this (spage), likewise (equal),to fill 
up the ernmer here. • * 

Bop. Veiy^Bll. ^ 

Sok Will these Jbe any thing ^Ise than these foiusequ^ 
spaces? 

** Tnm the wonis of Ficin., pothis qttam/* it would feem Uiat he 
found in his ^i8. ' f0^Xap ^ instead of dXAd • 

To mtiu all clear, there should be in the Oretic some word easwer- 
hif to "equsL** statead we alight perhaps read ncM^Sv- 
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Boy. No. 

Soo, Well then, liow much larger is this whole s^e tlia 
that ? 

Boy. Four times. 

. Soc, But we wanted one only twice as large. Or do yo^ 
not remember r 

Boy. (T remember it) very well. 

• Soo. Docs not this Une from comer to some^ comer, cu 
each of these spaces in half? 

Boy. Yea. 

Soc. Are therefore these four lines equal, which en 
close this spdjP? 

Boy. They are. 

Soc. Consider then, liow large is this space. 

Boy. I do not comprehend. 

Soc. Has not each (line) of each (space) cut off within i 
half of these four (spaces) ? or not ? 

Boy. They have. 

Soc. How many such (spaces) then ore there in thii 
(figure) ? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many in this (figure) ? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc. How much of two is four? 

Boy. Twice as mufch.” 

Soc. How many feet then docs this (space) become ? 

Boy, Eight. 

Soc. Drawn from what line ? 

Boy. From this here. 

Soc. Frotu the line reaching from corner to corner of the 
space of feet ? ” 

B(»/. Yes. 

Soc. Now the sophists call such a line the diameter; sc 
that, if the diameter be its nome,*^ from ihe diameter, as you, 

" T||e common text h£ii cfc yuvlav rtva rifivovcdt which Wolf oor- 
iijctedanto tig ytavtav rtivovva riuvu. * 

Between this answer and thefollpwinff question, Schleienuacber mil' 
pected there was a lacuna, to bo thus supjj^ied,—How imndt a§aiii 
as Uufb is thil ? Btsy. Twice as muoh. Soe. And of what length it thic 
space P Boy. Four*feet.’* 

** This st>em8 a rather strange supposition. For of the same of the 
diameter there could be no doubt. Besides the troth of the proposUion 
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Mono’s boj, assert, there can be produced a space twice as 
large. • 

Boy. Assuredly, Socrates. 

[20.] iJbc. *Well, what think you, Meno? Is there an opi¬ 
nion, which he has given in his answers, that is not his o^vn ^ 

Mem^ Nonei, but his own, * 

Soc, And yet, as we said a little before, he knew nothing. 

Mmo, True. 

Soc. Yet these very opinions existed in him. Or did they 
not? • 

Meno. They did. 

Soc. In a man, therefore, who is ignorant|^here exist true 
opinions concerning those very things of which he is ignorant,^^ 

Meno. So it appears. 

Soc. These very opinions then have been lately stirred up 
afresh in him, as if it were a di'eam. And should any one 
put questions to him respecting these same matters at many 
times and in many places, be assured he will at length know 
them not less accurately than any man. 

Meno. It seems so. 

Soc. Will ho not then, without any one having taught 
him, and by some on^ putting questions, recover, dumself 
through himself, his (former) knowledge ? 

Meno. He will. 

Now for a person to recover knoiyledge^ himself 
through himself, is not this to recollect ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soe, And this knowledge, which he now possesses, lie has 
either at some time acquired, or has possessed it always ? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc. If then be was always poss&sed of it^ he was always 
a person of knou4edge. But if ho acquired it at any time, W ^ 
would not have got it m the p;^8ent life; or has some one 
taught him geomStry? For he win act in the very same 
manner with ^ard to the whole of geometry, and all other 

depends not imon (he name of the diameter, bat upon the exMence of 
•OOT a line. There Ik on error here, which it would be.cMj^ to correct. 

^ The words mpl rovruv ^ oUi^ which SchidlermacJiQr and 
Bekker nject as kpaturas, were not mand in the NS. of Fkinus. They 
ought to M uUKtrted after ddCm, just above. They were, strange 7 say, 
deeded by Heindcarf. * • v 
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matters of learning. Is there anj one thmi who hat tanght. 
the boy all this? (I ask yon); for yon ought td know^ 
especially since he was bom and bred tip in yonr jfkmily. 
Meno, I know well that no person has ever &ught him. 
SiMf, And yet he entertains these vei^ opinions; docs he not ? 






If, having got (this knowledge), not in this present 
life, he did not know this,^ it is plain tW he possessed it in 
some other time and had learnt it. 


Meno. It appears sa 

Soc. And is not then that the time, when he was not a 
man ? V 


Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If thcn> during the time whcmhe is, and during the 
time when he is not a man, tioie opinions exist in him, which, 
roused up by questioning, become knowledge, will not his 
soul have learnt through eternity ? for it is plain, that during 
all time he either is, or is not a man. 

Meno. It apf)ears so. 

Soc. If then the truth of things, that are, exists always in 
the soul, the soul would be immortal; so that, whatever yon 
happen now not to know, that is, not to remember, you ought 
to attempt with confidence to seek, and to recollect. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, I know not bow, to 
speak rightly. 

Soc. And 1 (seem) to myself too, Mono. And yet in other 
respects 1 would not contend very strenuously in defence of 
my argument; but that in thinl^g we ought to seek the 
things which one docs not know, wo should become better ^ 
and more manly, and less idle, than if we supposed it impos- * 
sible for us to find out,^and that it did not behove us to 
inquire into what we know not; for this would, if I were ' 
able, violently contest both word tmd deed. 

Meno. In this also, Socrates, you seem to me to say wdL 

[22.] Soc. Since the|L we are of one mind^^ that a person 


*** Befk., Et a Iv ru vvv Ko^UIp oic fSsi rovro. SvdeS* 
horn wis^ to omit ciiK, and so did Buttm. once; But he aftorwaroi za- 
tained dt for leasons that failed to convince even Stalbansi, who has » 
edited Bl it jSift oI/k rovro S^Xcp, 0ii:' 

cuuld^crt be thus inserted between and rovro. He ^ould hai^, 
sUj^geatod SI it /iil*-Xa|3itfv ^ e>h rovro d^ov—> 
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ought to inquire after what he does not know, are you will« 
for «8 to attempt jointly to inquire what is virtue ? 

Meno, By all means. Not but that 1 should with the 
greatest pleasure take into consideration, and hear you on the 
question I first asked you, whether we must put our hand to 
the inquiry about virtue as a thing to be taught, or as cum* 
ing by nature, or by some other means to man. 

Sof. flad I been master not only of myself, but of you too, 
Meno, we woukl not have considered whether virtue is a thing to‘ 
be taught or not, before we had ascertained what is the first in* 
quiry, what virtue is. But since you do not even attempt to 
master yourself in order that you may be a (Vec*iuan, and yet 
undertake to govern me, and actually do govern me, I shall 
yield to you. For what must I do ? We arqto consider then, 
it .seems, what belongs to n certain tiling, whilst yet we know 
not what the thing is. But do you relax if not soroe,^* yet, 
a little, the strietness of your rule, and agree to consider hy- 
pothetirally, whether virtue caii be taught to a man, or how 
otherwise (it is to be attained). 1 say hypothetically as geo¬ 
metricians often do in treating u question; when one asks them, 
as it wei7\ about a space,*'^ whether it is possible for this space 
to be phiwl*^ triangularly*” within tWs, a (geometrician) 
would nns^ver,— -f know not as yet, of what kind the triangle 
is; but 1 think 1 have, as it were,**** an hypothesis, that may 
be of use fur the matter (in hand) of this kind.—If the spaee 
be of such a kind, as tliat by stretching **7 along the line given 
there, it would be deficient by such a space as would ^ the 

** 'flic Greek IK Cl ftri ri ouv dWa afUKp6p ye. But as ri and <Tfiucp6v 
arc sj’iionyniouH, they could not be thus oppused to each oUicr. Besides 
oiv could not be tlius inserted between n and aXXet.—The train of ideas 
uanifesUy leads to tt to vdv oXX' oi^trofUKp6p ye, ** if not entirely, 
at least a little.” # ^ • 

** The word xwpfov was used by the Greek mathematicians to signify 
the space comprehen^^ by the lines df any geometrical figure. S. 

** In Hen of IvraO^ai, which is applied only to a straight line, the 
sense requires he;^ IvvraO^i'ai; and simila^ Ivvrihrcwc, found in throe 
MSS. a little below, instead of ivrdoMQ. ^ 

** This is the intorillctatipn of Stolbiwm. 

** Whether right-angled, obtuse, or acute-angled. S* 

** In the Greek &(rvtp there is evidently some eir<^. 

** Volg., vapA r^p cofftieav airrsD vapatidvapra il^hruv. But 
as there is nothing to which vapantvavra can Ic referred, Stalboutn 
gttgiiested TamnlvaPt h e. xupiop. To oempiete, however, tlie d^iec- 
t$<m, he shoufd have proposed In iXKltot For the infinitive IXXsI- 
Wicv is without reg^»B. 
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space itself stretched along, there would, I tlunk,/be'one re¬ 
sult but another, if this (hypothesis) were impossiMe to oc¬ 
cur. Laying down then an hypothesis, I am willing to tell you 
wiiat will happen respecting the placing of it (the space) within 
the circle, whether it be impossible or not.~~[23.] And thus 
too concerning virtue, since we know not, eithdr what it is, or 
what is its quality, we will lay down an hypothesis, and con¬ 
sider whether it is to be taught or not, by stating tlie question 
thus. If virtue be in its quality one of things, which belongs 
to the soul, is it to be taught, or not to be taught ? In the 
first place, if it is either different from knowledge, or of the 
same kind with it, is virtue or is it not to be taught, or (as 
we said just now) to be recollected ; for whichever of these 
expressions we use, let it make no difference to us. Is then 
virtue to be taught ? Now is it not evident to every one, t^at 
a man is taught no other thing than knowledge ? 

Mmo. To me it seems so. 

Soc, If then virtue be a Mnd of knowledge, it is evident 
that virtue is to be taught. 

Metio. For how not? 

Soc. From this question then we have been quickly re¬ 
lieved, that, if virtue be such a kind of thing (as knowledge), 
it is to be taught; but not, if it be not such a kind of thing. 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. Next after this, it seems, we must consider whether 
virtue be knowledge or apart from knowledge. 

Meno. We must, I think, consider this in the next place. 

Sew. Well now; say wc that virtue is any thing else but a 
good; and shall we abide by this hypothesis, that virtue is a 
good ? j 

Mcho. By all means. * i 

® Soc. Now if there be also any other gooil*apart from know- ' 
ledge, then perhaps virtue ir ay not ^’bo a kind of -vnowledge. 
But if there be no. good which knowledge does not compre¬ 
hend, tlien in suspecting virtue to be a kind cl( knowledge we 
8|p}ai(^suspect justly. „ 

** Of ihe problem to whidi Plato alludes, solutions have been suggested 
by Sy^onham, Grou, Qedikc, Anonymous, J. W. Miiller, Schleiermacher, 
MoUweidUt Kiuget, Tremble, Nickel, Bnttmann, Wex, Dobree, St* 
baum. But aa all of them have fiupposed the existence of literal errors, i 
the omission of someivords, or else attributed new meanings to well-known. 

e 'ornctrical terms, it is evident that the pass^ must be l^t to exercise, t 
}fore, the ingenuity of critics, conversant alike withGeometry and Greek. 
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M*snx)» It is so. 

Sae. imd yet through virtue at least we are good. 

Meno, Tes. 

Soc, And if good, then usefiU. For all things that arc 
good are useful: are they not? 

Mem. They are. 

i^oc. Virtue then is a thing useful. 
i Meno, It must needs be, from what has been admitted. 

I [24.] Soc. Now let us consider what sort of things, taking 
lami by itself, are useful to us: health, we say, and strength, 
Ind beauty, and wealth. These things and others of a like 
lind we call useful: do we not ? « ' 

Mem, We do. 

I Soc. And say we not that tiicse very things are sometimes 
lUrtful to us ? or do you say otherwise ? or thus ? 

Meno. Not (otherwise) ; but thus. 

Soc. Ck)nsider now, at what time is any one of each of these 
hingB, when it leads, useful to us; and at what time is it 
uirtiul. Is it not, when a right use (lends), it is useful to us, 
but when not, it is hurtful ? 

Meno. Certainly sa 

Soc. Further then let us consider the things belonging to 
tlie sou). You call something by the name of temperance, 
and of justice, and of fortitude, and of docility, and of memory, 
and of high bearing, and of all such things. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Now consider such of these thingb, os you think to 
1)6 not knowledge, but apart from knowledge, whether they 
are not sometimes hurtful, and sometimes useful? for in¬ 
stance, unless prudence is present, fortitude is only a kind of 
boldness. Is nut a man hurt, wh^n he is bold without 
reason ? but when dm is bold with reason, is be not bene- 
Ihcd ?“» ^ 

Meno. Yes. 


Soe. Is it no^JIso with 'temperance, ^d docility ? Are not 
things learnt and prepared (for use) with understandiug use¬ 
ful, but without understemding hurtful ? ^ 

Meno. Very much so. 

JSoc. In a word, do not all the endeavoure an^ endulHngs 

9 


* So Horace—'* Vis consHii oxpers, molo ruit w.k." 
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of tbe soul, when prudence leads, tend to happiness; bat il 
imprudence leads, to tbe reverse ? « 

,jlfeno. It seems so. 

Soc, If virtue then be one of those things belonging to the 
soul, and if it is necessary, as you say, for it ^to be useful, it 
must be prudence: since all the things bedonging to the soul 
are of themMdves neither useful nor hurtful; but impfudence 
or prud(*nce being added, they become hurtful or useful. Now 
according to thi^Treasoning it must needs be that virtue, being 
useful, is a kind of prudence. 

Jtfifwo. So it seems lo me. 

[25.] Soc. Now then ns to the other things, which wc said 
just now were sometimes beneficial and sometimes hurtful, 
both wealth and the things of that kind: do(*s not prudence, 
when leading the rest of the soul, make the things belonging 
to the soul useful, but inipriuleucc hiutful? and in like 
manner does not the soul, by rightly Ubiiig and leading them, 
render them useful, but by (using) wi*ougly, hurtful ? 

Meno. Most certainly. 

Soc. And does not a prudent soul rightly lead, but an im> 
prudent oncj, incorrectly ? 

Mem. Such ifc* the fact. 

Soc. Thus then wc may say universally that in the case of 
man all the other thingsdepend on his soul; but tbe things 
belonging to the soul itself depend on prudence, if they are 
to be beneficial. And by this reasoning prudence would be 
the useful. But wc said that virtue was useful. 

Mmo. Certainly. 

Soc. ‘VYe assert therefore that prudence is virtue, either 
wholly, or in part. 

Meno, What has been said seems to me, Socrates, to have 
been well said. < 

Soc, K tlien it be so, the good ace not good^* by natore. 

Mem. It seems to me, they are not. ^ 

Soc. For then this too woul^ follow. th^ good were 
goodt,by nature we sliould have some^where persons, who 

” By the words rd &Wa vdura are meant dll the things wht<^ are 
not i^iu the sonl. The Sioics described such things ^ rd iSu. $• 

^ Volg., of But Sydenham's tacit emendad^ o'l 

which Strut e has likeaue su^csted, and Bottmljim ap|>rOV(^ 
and is found m the best MS, Flor.^ Stalb. rcyects as tiniMcefitaiy. 
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knew of our youths the natofaJlr good; over whom, when 
those bad shown them to lu^ we ehoeld {^laoe a guaird in the 
cimd^, patting a seal on them, rather than on gold^ so that no 
person mifi^t corrupt tltem, and that, when they arrived at 
manhood, they might become useful to the state. 

Mmo, It were reasonable (to do so), Socrates. 

[gS.] Since tlien the good are not good by nature, are 
'they by learning? ^ 

Mtm, I think this is of necessity so. And it is plain, 
Socratc<(, that if, according to the hypothesis, virtue is a 
science, it is to be taught. 

Soe, Perhaps so, by Jove. But did we admit that correctly ? 

Meno, And yot it kt<*ly «)eemcd to be fairly said. 

Soc, But 1 suspect, it ought not only to have seemed lately 
to be said fairiy, l)ut to seem so at present, wd hereafter too, 
if there be any thing sound in it. 

Mem* What is the matter now ? looking to what are you ^ 
dissatished with it ? and why doubt that virtue is a science ? 

Soc* I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, if 
it be a science, is a position I do not retract,'^^ (so to say) 
that it has not been correctly asserted. But consider whether 
1 appear to reasonably doubt, that virtue is a science. For 
tell me this. If any tiling is to be taught, not virtue only, 
must there not be of necessity both teachers and scholars ? 

Mem. 1 think there must 

Soc* Hence, on the contrary, that, of which tbere^ are 
neither teachers nor scholars, should we conjecture rightly, in 
conjecturing it is not to be taught ? 

Meno, Such is the fact. But do you not think tliat there 
are teachers of virtue ? 

Sots. After a lengthened inquiry, whether there were any 
teachers of virtue, 1 cannot, with my efforts, discover any. 
And yet do 1 mak& the search with many, apd those, too, 
whom 1 think would be the most skilled in the matter. And 
just now, Meno, ijt happy time has Anytus^^ sat down hero 

** lit the verb dvariBifiai, (1 put back for myself,) there is an alluVon » 
to a game, umtlar to drat^U or backgammon. Stub. reCers to Ouig. p 
401, D. 462, A„ Protag. p. 354, F., Phaidon. p. 87, A., and Charaud. 

^ W $te^. Ibr Which Struve propowd to read "kwroc, suggested 
/jHWhaps Vths note of SydeobaiPi who says that “Anytus had probably 
SlfwaNeatid himself clone to Socrates." The reading, now happily eon* 
^ WSL. nr. p , 
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by vA, to whom we can give a share in the sesreh. And witii 
areason should we give him a share. For, in the first plaoe, he 
is the son of the wealthy and the wise Anthemkm, a man who 
has become rich, not by accident, nor yet by a gift from any 
one, as Ismenias^^ of Thebes has done, who has lat^y obtained 
the property of Folyorates, but Laving acquired bis wealth 
by his own wisdom and carefulness; and secondly, as regards 
his other qualitieB, he is a citizen deemed to be neither 
haughty nor pufFed up, nor overbearing, but to conduct him* 
self like a decent and well-belmved man; and then, he has 
brought up and educated his son here very well, in the opinion 
of the Athenian multitude; for they elect him to the Mghest 
offices in the state. With such men it is riglit then to make 
a search aficr teachers of virtue, whether there are any or not, 
and who they arc. [27.] vou then, Anytus, unite with 
roe, and Mcno hei*e, your guest, in our search after •this very 
thing, as to who are the t^'acbers of it. Now consider the 
matter in this way. If we wished this Mono to become a 
good physician, to what teachers should we send liim ? Shou^ 
we not send him to the physicians ? 

Anj/tits. Uy all means. 

Soc. And if we wislied to make him a good currier, should 
we not send him to the curriers ? 

Any, To be sure. 

Soc, And so as regards the rest of suljects ? 

Any. Without doubt. * 

Soc, But concerning tlio same things tell me again this, lii 
sending him to the pliysicians we any we should do well, if 
we willed to make him a good physician. Now when we 
say tliis, do we not mean, that we should act with prudence 
in sending him to those, who make that art their profession, 
rather than to those who do not; and %$fho inaking for fbem- 
selves a remuneration fo$ this vesy thing, pot theroselves^forth 
es the teachers of any one willing to go and learn. Is it not 
from looking to these matters that we should do w^ fn send* 
ine him ? 

^Any, Yes. 

firmed by the best MS. 1^« x,, even Stall&am is disposed to sdiipt; 
ftfihough^e has left in the text, nusied by the saoUetiee of Buto* 
mami’fl defence aMc. 

n Both Buitmaiin and Stalbaum confm that nothing oSn be siitt fioif 
eertain of the peison to whom Plato alludes. 
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Soe, Hence in Ihe case of txnisiO) and tbe other (artB)i the 
same tiiiags (take place)^ And it is a gitat folly for u% if we 
wish to make anyone a flote-player, to be wHUng toaend him 
not to such as profess to teach tne mrtf and to mwe money by 
it; but, to give trouble to some other persons, and to look for 
his teaming feom those^ who do not profess to be teacliers, 
and have not one pupil in that brands of instruction, which 
we think proper that the person, whom we send, should 
team. Does not this seem to you to be very unreasonable ? 

Ait^, Yes, by Jupiter, and ignorance to boot 

[28.] Soc. You say well. Now then you may consult in 
common with me about this guest of yours, Meno here. For 
he told mo some while ago, Anyius, that he had a longing for 
that wibdum and virtue, thmugh wMch men govern well both 
their household and the state, and pay attention to their pa¬ 
rents, and know how to receive both their countrymen and 
foreigners, and to send them away in a manner worthy of 
good mao. Consider then, to wliat persons (about to teach) * 
this virtue, should we in sending him correctly send. Is it 
not clear that, according to the reasons (detailed) just now, 
(we should send him) to those who proiess to be teachers of 
virtue, and publicly proffer themselves common to ahy one 
of the Greeks desirous to learn; alter Hieing the pric^ and 
making it a matter of business. 

Any, Of wliat persons, Socrates, are you speaking ? 

Soc, You surely know that these arc they whom men call 
sophists. 

Any, O Hercules! speak fair words, Socrates. On none 
of my relations, or family, or friends, or fellow-citizens, or 
foreign guests, may ever such a madness seize, as to go and be 
spoilt by them. For those fellows aae clearly the bane and 
eoiTuption of their ^oeiates. 

Soc, Howsayyou, Anyyis? Are they the oojy men among 
those who, so widef^s different frotn all ihe rest, profess the 
knowtedge of dojpg something beneficial, and yet do not only 
not improve, as dthers do, what one put^into their hand^ but 

Bekk. rairitm aK6irn. Stephens was the ffrstee re** 

msTk a defect here, pomlcd out bj the version of Ficinus —** ad quesn p^*- 
tissSmBm hujus eompanuidw virtnus grabft hunc mittere decent.*^ Henc* 
he would hid oilv—Sydenham sufjgested the insertion fjtf 

iM^ovrac or futdifodgsviw after A^rnv —Bieeter, Whom Stslbaom foI» 
tews, oonsiden the accusative to be used absolutely. 

» 2 
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on the contrarj, spoil it ? and do they think ^t openly to make 
money for tbemselves for this ? ['29.] For my part, I know 
not how to believe you. For I know that one man, Protagoras 
(by name), has acquired singly more wealth from this wisdom, 
than both^^ Phidias, who has produced works so conspicu* 
ously beautiful, and ten other statuaries besides. Indeed it is a 
prodigy you are telling me; if when the menders of old shoes 
and the patchers of ohl clothes could not escape for thirty days 
from being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or 
shoes in a worse condition' than they received them,jp]d if 
they did so, they would soon perish by hunger; yet, that Pro¬ 
tagoras should undiscovered corrupt the whole of Greece by 
sending away his associates even worse men tlian he received 
them, and tliis 'for above forty years. For 1 tliink he was 
near seventy years of age when he died, after having passed 
forty in his profession. And duiing all that time he never 
ceased being in high repute, even to this day; and not only 
Protagoras (met with this success), but very many others, 
some born prior to him, and some still living. Shall wo then 
say, according to your account, that they knowingly deceived 
and corrupted the youth, or that they did so unconscious of 
it to tliemselves ? Shall wo ^eem those to be so much out of 
their senses, who, some say, were the wisest of mankind ? 

Any^ They are far from being out of their senses, Socrates. 
Much rather so are those youths, who give them money; and 
still more so than the youths are their relations in committing 
them to such men; but most so of all are the states that suffer 
them to come thither, and do not dinve out a person, whether 
foreigner or citizen, who endeavours to do any such thing. 

[30.] iSbc. Has any of the sophists done you, Anytus, any 
injury ? or why are ybu so hard upon them ? 

Any. I have never, by Jupiter, associuted with one of them 
myself; nor would I suffqr any person wjm bdonged to me to 
da so. * 

Soo* You have no experience at all then<K)f those men. 

And never toay I have. 

* Soe, How then should, you know, O happy maoi respect¬ 
ing this matter, whether it has any good or harai) when 
hnfe.no experience of it at all ? 

, ** ]9|tkk. vf. Heindoif suggested rs, and so StsXmvuln ftwa the 

be8tl!64..Flor. X. 
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Easily enough, For I know what sort*’ of fellows 
they are, i^hether 1 have any experience or not of them. 

*Soc, Perhaps you are a prophoti Anytus. Since how other- 
Wiae yon could know resj^ttng thenii I i^ould, from what 
you say yourself, much wonder. But we were not inquiring, 
wlmt the persons are, to uiioni. Meno might go, and bec^e a 
bad man. For let these, if you will, the sophists. But 
now speak to us of tlioso'^others; and do an act of kindness 
to this hereditary friend of yours, by telling him to what per¬ 
sons in this great city he may go and become worthy of note 
for tluit virtue which I was just now detailing. 

Any. But why did you not.tell him yourself? 

Soc. What persons 1 conceived to be the teachers of these 
things 1 have told already. But I happen to have said no¬ 
thing (to the purpose), as you inform me. •’^And perhaps 
there is something in what you say. Now, therefore, do you 
in your turn tell him to whom of the Athenians he should go. 
Mention the name of whomsoever you like. 

[31.] Any. What need is there of hearing the name of 
any one man ? For whomsoever of the men of honour and 
virtue among the Athenians he may meet, there is not one of 
them who would not make liim a better man, than the sophists 
would, if he will he but persuaded. 

Soc. But did these men of honour and virtue become such 
spontaneously, and without having learnt from any man (to 
Ik: so) ? and are they able to teach others, what they were 
never taught themselves ? 

Any. They, I presume, learnt from their predecessors, being 
men of honour aM virtue. Or think you that many excellent 
men have-not bm produced in this dy ? 

Soc. 1 think, Anytns, that there are in this city men excel¬ 
lent in political affaire, mad that there have been still not dess 
so than there are. But wefe they good teachers^of their own 
virtue? For it k tins, about which our present discoum 
happens to be *, aot whether good men ^ at present here or 
not; nor whether sueb Imve been produced formerly ;y>ut< 

” Steph. Wolf would read olot, found mibsequently in the two 
beet Fbr. x. and Coud.« He got the idea ffom FietnilB’ ** qimlea 
euat.'* Bttttm. and Stidb* are content with ol. * , *■ 

**—** These words were, befetfo the time of Bekker, assigned to Anytus. 
But he gave them to ^ociaies, on the frith of Fictnus* vendon. 
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whether virtue is to be taught or not, we have been for a long 
time considering; and in considering that question, we are 
come to consider this, whether those excellent men, either of 
the present or former (day), knew how to hand over to another 
tliat virtue, by wlilch they themselves were good; or whethfw 
this cannot be handed over to, or received hy, one man from 
another. This it is, which we have been long examining, I 
and Meno. [32.] Consider then the question in this manner, 
according to your own argument. Would you not say that 
Tfiemistoelcs was a good man ? 

Ant/, Tes, the best of all. 

Sot', And would you not thMi (say), that, if ever any other 
man was the teacher of his own virtue, he was one ? 

Ant/, 1 suppose so, if he w ished it. 

Soc, But would he not have wished, think you, for some 
others to become men of honour and virtue, and especially his 
own son ? Or do you think that he envied his son. and did de¬ 
signedly not hand over to him that virtuo, in which he himself 
was excellent? Have you not heard that 'J.lieraistocles caused^ 
his son Cleophantus to be taught to be^^ a good horseman^ 
For example, ho remained standing upright upon horses, and 
upright (too) upon horses he tiirew a javelin, and performed 
many other surprising feats, in which his fatlier had caused 
him to be instructed; and that he made him skilled in such 
accomplishments as are connected with the having good 
teachers ? Have you not heard this from the elderly people ? 

Ant/, I have heard it. 

Soc, No one then would have accused his son of being 
of an evil nature. 

Ant/. Ferhaps not.^ 

Soc. But what is this ? That Cleophantus, the son of The- 
mistocles, became a good and a wise man, as did his father, have 
you ever hem*d this from kny pei^n, either young or old ? 


** On the difference between BtMtnuiv, ** to and 

(middle,) to cause to oe taught,** see Person on Med. 297, who might 
havt said the same of vtuitiuv and as shown here. But, 

as Porson confesses, the difference is sometimes neglected. 


: m ^ -.rnytri i ■fi 


ham was me first^to seC that fiiv ts an error for gfvai, found CMre^ly in 
the Paeudo-Platome dialogue, 'Afnrfist f 3, where this nait of the 
Meno IS eojpied almost ver^tim. Stalbaum indeed refom to (/W 
iiiiatstt hme, in $ 33. But there too i^va% has dropt tnA afosr 
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Jfo ^ / 

Soc. Ih "m kbi^e. .tlukt lie visBed to Bring up bis 
oym soQ ixi avwB /et, in the wisdom where be 

birnsrif tras ,sriBe»' nisi -to bis son at aU better than his 

nrighboars, rirtoe^eonld be taught ? 

By Joy6» perbt^ not 

[ 33.3 Such a teacher of virtue then is riiis one of 
yours^ whom you ^orself acknowledge to have been amongst 
the b^t men of fintner times. And now let us consider an¬ 
other,' Aristide the son of Lysimachus. Bo you not confess 
tlut he was a good man ? 

, I do entirely. 

Hoc. And did not he too give hU son Lyrimaohos^^ the 
best education at Athens, so far os dependi^ on teachers ? 
and do you think he made liim a better man than any oiie 
whatsoever? For you have associated ^th him, and you 
see what sort of a man he is.*^^ But if you wish (anotlier), 
you know that Pericles, a man of such lo% bearing arlU 
wisdom, bred up his two sons, Paralus and Xanthippus. 

Any. 1 do. 

Soc. Tliese, os you know yourself, he taught to he horse¬ 
men not inferior to any of the Athenians; and he instructed 
them in music and gymnastics, and the rest of accoraplisb- 
mente that depend on art^ so as to be inferior to none. But 
had he no wish to make them good men? I believe he hod 
the wish; but 1 suspect it to be impossible (to teach virtue). 
And that you may not think that a few persons, and the most 
humble in means^^ of the Athenians, were incompetent for 

** It was ctHnmon amongst the Atheninna to give the eldest son tlie 
name of his grandfather; so that two names were continued alternately 
in ihe same family. 8. • 

Ve |hid nothing more of this I^imachus, than what Plutarch statos, 
that the AthapbmS, out of respect ior the memoiy of hu father, who died 
poor, gave him a onall landed estate, | sum of mopey in hand, and a 
trifling pepidon. He is Sbe of the speakers, however, in Plato's Laches, 
where he complalQS that his hither, Aristides, had too much indulged 
him in lead^an l»e and lunuidous life, and, hg giving himself up wholly 
to stafe affidrs, had neglected his son's edueotlon. 8; • 

a* By ^^avKor4nvfl Sydenhain, Gedike, and Schleiennachcr dhder>* 
stand meaimm of births which, though a^^Ucable to Themistoclei, and 
porhaps fe; Adstid^ could not be mid Pericles, .was oil his 
metlMi^S rids of i ^iiy* By comparing however a little below 
feaikos dv nri ote i^feav a6r ^WXihrroi it would seem 

that pavWdfovc ii hefe “ (be moet hmnhle in means." 
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sach an affair, consider that Thucydides likewise brought 
up his two sons, Melesias and Stephanos, and edueated 

in other respects, and particolarlj In wrestling ^ best 
of the Athenians. Fcnr he intrusted one to Xantluas, and the 
other to Eudorus; and these (two) were thought to be the 
best wrestlers of that time. you not remember this ? 

Any. I do by hearsay. 

[34]. Soc. Is it not plain then, that he would never hate 
taught his children those tilings, in the teaching of which he 
must have been put to expense, and not have taught them to 
be good men, which would have required him to spend 
nothing, if ai|ch a thing could be taught ? But Thucydides 
perhaps was of very bumble means, and bad not very many 
friends among the Athenians and their allies. (It was not so.) 
For he was of a noble family, and had gitiat influence in the 
city and in the other Grecian states; so that if this could be 
taught, ho might have found out a jierson, either one of hie 
own countrymen or a foreigner, who might have made his 
sons virtuous, if, through his superintendence of the state, he 
had no leisure himself. But I fear, friend Anytus, that 
virtue is a thing not to be teught. 

Any. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak ill of persons 
with great facility. But I would advise you, if you are 
willing to hearken to me, to be on your guard. For in 
another city too it is perhaps more easy to do a man mischief 
than good; but in this it is especially so; and 1 think you 
are sensible of it yourself. 

[35.] Soc. Anytus seems to me to be angiy, Mono. And 
1 am not at idl surprised at it. For, in the first place, he 
thin^ I am speaking ill of those very persons; and then 
he considers himself be one of them. But ^ should 
ever know what it is to speak ill (of ofehers)^ he will cease 
to be angry; Bht at presenj^ he is Ignoran^ of it Do you then 
tell me, are there not amongst os men of honour and virtue ? 

Mem. Certainly. 

Sm, And are men willing to oflSr themselves to 
*^you^ts as teachers? and to confess Imth'that they are teachers 
nnd that virtue is to be taught? * ' 

t (. 

^ This Tlnicydi«>.es was not the hiatorian, but a politician of ttte aria* 
tooratical parW at Athene, and the oppeaenkt of Peririea, who. ftvoiind 
democaaflo. S. 
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Meno, By Jointer, Socrotea, ^ not. But you may 
hear then (saying) at one tiira that it k to be taught, at. 
another, not 

Soe, Shall ve say then that these men are teachers of that 
thin^ about which they are not agreed? 

Jlfeno. I think not^ gkorates. 

Soe. Well; but do those sophists, who alone proclaim 
themselTes teachers, appear to you to bo so ? 

Meno, It is for this, Socrates, that 1 especially admire 
Gorgias, because you would never hear him making such 
professions. On the oontraiy, he laughs at the others, when¬ 
ever he hears them making such a promise $ conceives 
that he ought to make men powerful in speaking. 

Soc, Do not then the sophists seem to you to be teachers 
(of virtue) ? 

Meno. I know not, Socrates, what to’say. For I have 
.•‘UfPered myself, what the many do. Sometimes 1 think they 
nre, and sometimes, not, 

Soc. But you know, that not only to yourself and the others 
versed in civil adkirs, it seems at one time that this is to be 
taught, and at another, not; and you know that the poet 
Tbeognis says the very same thing. 

In what verses ? 

[86.] Soc. In his Elegiacs;^ where he says, 

With some drink thou and eat, and with some sit, 

Atid pleasant be to those, whose powei^s far known: 

Good from the good thouUt learn; but with the bad 
Muing, tliou’lt lose the good thoughts once thine own. 

Do you perceive that in these (verses) he speaks of virtue fts 
a thing to be taught ? 

Meno. So it appears. 

8qo» And yet in dther verses he says, pasa^g on a little 
Airther, that 

Ifarisdom <^uld be made and placed in man, 
they^ who could licooi^lish this, 

Maxgr and great ^ewafds would carry off; 
and 

« 

** V. 33 and toVu, ed* Bekker. They are quoted likewise by Xenophon 
in M, S. i, ^ 20, 
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From a good lire no bgd ion woutd come, 

To -words of wisdom listening; bnt flum'lt io*er 
By teaching make the bad a virtuous man. . 

Do yoQ observe, thftt in speaking upon the same aubjectfl, ha 
contradicts himself ? 

^Jffeno. So it appears. 

Soo, Can you tell me then of any other thing whatever, 
of which they, who profess to be teachers, are not onfy not 
held by others to be teachers, but who (confess) to be ignorant 
of it themselves, and who act like knaves in that very thing, 
which they j^fess to teach; and where they, who ore allow^ 
to be men o^ibnour and virtue themselves, at one time say 
it is to be taught, and at another, it is not ? Those then, who 
are so tossed about in mind about any subject whatever, 
would you say are the master-teachers of it ? 

[37.J Mffio. By Jupiter, not I, 

Soc, If then neither the sophists, nor they who are men of 
honour and virtue themselves, ai'e teachers of this thing, it is 
plain there can be no others beside. 

Meno. I tliink thei’e can be none. 

Soc. But if no teachers, then no scholars. 

Meno. 1 think the matter is as you say. 

Soc, But we have agreed that the thing, of which there are 
neither teachers nor scholars, is not to be taught. 

Meno. We have agreed.- 

Soc. Of virtue then there appear no where any teachers* 

Mefio. It is so. 

Soc. And if iio teachers, then no scholars. 

•Meno, It appears so. 

Soc. Virtue therefore cannot be taught 

Meno. It seems so, jf we have considered the matter rightly; 
so* that, Socrates, I am led to wonder w4ether there are any 
men really good; and if jkherc ate, wl^t can be the manner 
of producing good men, * 

Soc. We are in danger, O Meno! of beif g, both' yoU and 
I, men of no markf and that Gorgiiu has not taught you 
8u0fciently, nor Prodicus me. Above all tlungs-^erefore we 
ought to apply our minds to ourselves, jdhd to seek a p^eoa, 
w& by dne way at least would make us better mem 1 sty 
this with an ^e to the inquiry latdy madej slnoe it^hm 
escaped ns ricdi^oiiBly, that it is not only under the guidanee 
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8 eie&c«» alhits live fiilijaiDi9tc»«d by men rigbtly flnd 
well; or, |V w<i Bboold not gmtit thi^t, (tiAmoly,)tliat H is not 
the conduct of sconce <m!y, but of some other thing 
qIso,]^ perhi^s the knoirledge of the tBeaas, by whi(^ men 
become good, has escaped os. 

Meno, How, Socrates, say you tins? 

[S8.] Sbcv lu this way. Because, auee we have rightly 
agi^ that good men must be uselbl to us, thie^^ cannot be 
otherwiae. la it not so ? 

Mem, Certainly. 

Soe, And that they will be useful, should they conduct 
affairs rightly, did we not well admit ihis? 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc, But are we like persons that have not rightly agreed, 
(in saying) that unless one is prudent, it is not possible to 
conduct (affairs) rightly ? 

Mem, How say you rightly ? 

Soc, I will tell you. If a man, who knew the way to 
Larissa,^*’ or wherever else you please, were to walk, and act 
as a guide to others, would he not conduct them well and 
rightly ? 

Mem. Without doubt. 

Soc, What if one had only a correct opinion about the way, 
but hod never gone it himself, nor had any certain know¬ 
ledge of it, would not he also conduct (others) rightly ? 

Mem, To be sure. 

Soc, And BO long as he had anyhow a correct opinion of 
things, of which the other man had a certain knowledge, he 
wouM not be at aU a worse guide, though (only) surmising 
justly, and not knovring (clearly), tbigi the other with his 
(pezfect) knowledge ? 

Meno, Not at (worse). 

Soe, Cori^t opitfign, tnoreforef with regard to correct 
action, b not at a worse guide than (perfect) knowledge. 

• • 

" The Greek words forChe English within bradeets are <»niUed 19 all ^ 
the MSS. but the one used by Aldus; nor were they read by ncintts. 

•* Instead of vowril *ke sense requires rovrS f In— 

** The road to l«rinnii is taken as an iUustiaUoD, because it was most 
femUtar to ^ ff<»n Fhaisaius, a city «f Thoasaly, near 
btubis. s;,. ' 
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.And this it is, which we omitted just now in considering of 
what kind is the nature of virtue, when we said thdt prudence 
only led to right action; now this is correct opinion. 

Meno> It seems so. * 

Soc, Correct opinion therefore is not at all less beneficial 

man than (certain) knowledge. 

Meno^ In this respect, however, Socrates, it is; because he, 
who has a (perfect) knowledge, would always" attain his 
object; but he, who had only a correct opinion, would some¬ 
times attain it, and sometimes not. 

[39.] SoCf How say you ? would not the man who has al¬ 
ways a corrC^ opinion, always attain (his object) so long as 
he had a correct opinion ? 

Meno. It appears to me that he muSt; so that, this being 
the case, I wonder, Socrate.'^, on what account it is that 
science is so much more valuable than correct opinion ; and 
in what respect it is that one is this thing, and the other 
anotlier. 

Soc, Do you know why you wonder ? or shall I tell you ? 

Meno, By all means tell me. 

Soc* Jt is because you never directed your mind to the 
images made by Deedalus. But perhaps you have none of 
them amongst you. 

Mono* With what view do you say this ? 

Soc, Because, if they are not fastened, they run away and 
become fugitives j but if they are fastened, they stay. 

Meno, And what then ? 

Soc, To possess one of his works unfastened, is, like the 
possessing a runaway slave, a matter of little value, because 
it does not remain. Jlut fastened, it is of great vtdue; for 
indeed they are works of great beauty. ^But why do I thus 
speak of them ? It is with reference to true opinions. For true 
opinions likewise, so long%s they*abide by us, ai^ a valuable 
pc^Bsion, and procure for us all good tl^g^j but they are not 
willing to abide a lo^ time, for they run away from the soul 
^of ^ man; so that they are of littleavalue, until one has 

** To these aatofflatem figures of Dtedalus there is an sllusi<m in 
Eufiiyphr. 11, B. Said, in AatSdKov irovqfiara, Schol. in .Buiip* 
Hec. 328. DiodOir. Sic. iv. 76. Pansan. ii. 4 , ix. 40. ^ .PaXo^aUti c. 
22. Tietx. Chil. i. 19. Gsdixb. 
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iaste^ t))em diown by the reasoniiig respecting their cause.^ 
Ani^this, ftieod Heito, is reminisoencei ss we before agieed. 
But when they ere fasten^ down, in the first {dace they be¬ 
come (perfect) knowledge, and 8ub8qqucntly*.abidinp. Now 
it is on this very account that (perfect) knowledge is a thi^ 
more valuable than correct opinion; and it is by this bindi4> 
that (perfect) knowledge difiers from correct opinion. 

Mmo, By Jupiter, Socrates, it seems like to some such 
thing,®^ 

[40.3 Soc, And yet I speak thus, not as one knowing, but 
only from conjecture. But that correct Opinion and sc^ce 
are two dlficrent things, this I seem to ihys^t-not t6 con¬ 
jecture ; but if 1 should say 1 knew any thing dse, (and there 
arobut few things I would say 1 know,)-! would set down tliis 
as one of tliose I do know. 

Meno. And you say rightly, Socrates. 

Soc. What then, (say 1) not rightly this too, that correct 
opinion, haring the conduct of any work of action®* what¬ 
ever, executes (her office) not at all worse than (perfect) 
knowledge ? 

Meno. And this too I flunk you say rightly. 

Soc, Correct opinion therefore is a thing not at all inferior 
to (f>eifeot) knowledge, nor less beneficial with regard to 
action: nor is the man, who has a correct opinion, (inferior) 
to the man of (perfect) knowledge. 

Meno. It is so. 

Soc. And it has been agreed, that a good man is useful. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc, Since then it is not through (perfect) knowledge alone 
that men can be good and useful to their country, (if there 
are any such men,) but by correct opinidb likewise; and since 
neither of these exists to men by nature, [neither science nor 

^ The Greek is alrlat, hy a rf^tionai ae6(no*t 0 / rAe earner or 

by proving, how and fronpwhat cause it is that they are true. For the 
catiae of every titith{^ some other truth, higher and more general, in 
which it is included.^ 8. ,, 

** In the words, loiiet raea-t/rty rm, there is nothing to which foticwcan 
be referred. Fiehiua has* congrua comparatio." , ^ 

” In the Greek tdxt r^ipyw is a combination of words 

not to be fitund elsewhere; moreover as governs a genitive)or 

dative, bnt .noi an Accusative, p^hi^s Plato wrote ixdarnc 

TpdU(>ii:-^iripyi^rai rb tpycp: and We shall thus recover the accusative 
niquired by aVipyJ^rot, 
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correct opinion};*^ or^ do you thiak that eitlier of tbeiii 
comes by nature ? 

Mem, Not 1. 

Soc. Since then they are sot by nature^ nether is it by 
nature that men could haye been yirtuous. 

^ Mem, Certainly not. 

Soc. Since then (virtue comes) not by nature we inquired, 
in the next place, whether it is to be taught. 

Mem. Just so. 

Soc, Bid it not appear to us both, that it was to be taught, 
if virtue were wisdom? 

Mem. It ^d. 

Soc. And that if it were to be taught, then (virtue) would 
be wisdom ? 

Meno. Very true, 

Soc. And that, if there were any teachers, it could be a 
thing to l>e taught; otiicrwise, not ? 

Mem. Just so. 

Soc. But we have agreed that there are no teachers of it. 

Meno, It is so. 

Soc. We are agreed, therefore, that it is not to be taught, 
nor is it wisdom. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc, But we agreed besides, that it was something good. 

Meno. Yes. 

Soc, And that whatever conducted affairB rightly was a 
thing beneficial. 

Meno. We did clearly, 

Soc. And that affairs are conducted rightly by these two 
things only, correct opinion and (perfect) knowledge; by pos¬ 
sessing wUch a mon'^is a good guide. For what comes from 
fortune is not tlie effect , of human guidance. But where a 
man is the guide to right^ there qjre two^ correct opinion 
and (perfect) knowledge.^ 

Mem. I think so. / . 

^ Tlie.,yrorda withig^raedeeta are evidently an exphuutian.of the lira- 
ceding '* neither of these/* a fact passed^over by eren commentate^. 

** After in the Greek, follow two wO'ids, Mar^ra, yddeh 
Cfimari the first to expnnge; and though Sydenham, and even the 
mprA recent editors, have adopt^ the idea, nave fidl^ to showhow 
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[41.] Sac, mxm (virtue) is not to be taiigbt,|tis not 
the effect, ef (p^rlbct) knoerledge. 

Meno, It cfpWTB it is not 

Soc, Of two thiiigs then, good and serviceable, one 
has been set loose, nor can (perfect) knowledge be a guide in 
the administration of civil i^rs. 

Menc, 1 think it cannot 

Soc. Not therefore as being wise in any wisdom, did such 
men take the lead in the state, as Themistocles, utd the rest, 
of whom Anytns here has just now spoken. And for this veiy 
reason they were not able to make others sneh as themselves; 
becanse it was not through (perfect) knowledge they were such. 

Mem, The case, O S^rates, seems to be as you represent it. 

Soc, If then it is not by (perff5cr) knowledge, it follows it 
is by correct opinion; of which politicians making an use, re¬ 
gulate states, being men not at all superior 4n wisdom to oracle- 
singers and divine prophets; for these also utter many true 
sayings, but know nothing of what they utter. 

Mem. This seem to be very near the fact, 

Soc, Is it not meet then, O Meno, to call these men divine, 
who, without possessing a mind concerning what they do and ^ 
say, direct many and gix^at things aright ? 

M&io. By all means. 

Soc, Bightly then should we coll those men divine, whom 
we just now mentioned, the oracle-singers and the prophets, 
and all poetical persons. And not the least divine of such 
persons slmuld wc say that statesmen are, and no less enthu¬ 
siasts, being inspired divinely, and possessed by the divinity, 
when in their speeches they direct aright many and ^reat 
aifidrs, without knowing any thing of what they arc saying. 

Mmo, Certainly we should. * 

Soc, And even ^amen, Menu, call good men divine; and 
the X^acedflsmonianst wheit they pelebrate with encomiums 
any brave roan, say, This is a divine man.^^ 

Mcn^, And tfey appear, O Socrates, to speak justly too. 
And yet, perhaps, A^us l^rc is offendbd at wlrnt yon ^y. 

Soc, I care not. With him, Meno, wc shall fiave* 

Some disdoitrse at allbdier time. But if we, during all this 

** Oa ih^ saiMteNion, Cssaabc^ m Atheacous, vik* p. 6^1, refers U> 
ArlsfM. Eth. IjlieSto. vE. 1, whm tt appears that Lacedamoniaos 8|ud 
tiths <Mp in their owa dialoet. 
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conreryitioo, have inquired and spoken conreotlT', virtue can 
neither come bj nature, nor yet be taught, but by a divine 
fate is present to those, with wliom it is present, without 
intelligence; unless amongst statesmen there be such a per¬ 
son as is able to make another man a statesman; and if 
there be, he might almost be said to be such among the living, 
as Homer tells us Tiresias is among t)ie dead; where, speak¬ 
ing of him, lie says, [Od. x. 495,] that he alone, of ^ose in 
Hades, was intelligent; but (tlie rest), like shadows, ditted. 
The same thing would forthwith^ such a man be, with respect 
to virtue, as a true tiling is compared with shadows. 

Meno. You seem to me, Socrates, to speak most beautifully. 

Soc. From this reasoning then, Mono, it appears to us that 
to wliom virtue is present, it is present by a divine fate. But 
on this poiiit we shall then know the truth, when, previous to 
our inquiries by what means is % irtue present to men, we set 
about searching first, what virtue is by itself. But it is now 
time for me to go some where else. And do you, since you 
are persuaded yourself on th(^se points, persuade also your 
guest Anytus here, in order that he may thus become more 
mild; so that, should you persuade him, it is possible for you 
to do some service to the Athenians likewise. 

** None haro as yet satisfactorily explained, nor could explain, the 

meaning of ev0vc, '^lorthwitli.^* Buttinonn says that eiwc is 

to be rendered " would immediately appear to bo,*' as if were 
meant merely to draw an uiference. 
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Plato, baving proved in the Mcno the impossibility of teaching 
virtue, in oppositioQ io Gorgias, who boasted he could do it, has in 
this diaUmic shown how equally incomjictciit were the Sophists of 
the schooTs of Protagoras and Prodicus to teach any of the arts and 
sciences, which they not only said they knew, hpt the knowledge of 
wliich they proclaimed they had the power to impart. For, like 
some of the schoolmen of the middle amis, they were wont to speak 
“de omnibus rebus fct quibusdam aliis,^’ with the view of showing,* 
as Horace has recorded, that a Sophist could with equal readiness 
become a cobbler or a king; while to their vaunted niiiversality of 
attaimnents may bo applied the well-known lines of Juvenal in S. 
iii. 78—77, who drew nis information partly from personal observa¬ 
tion, and partly probably from the i»eru«il of this dialogue of Plato, 
or the Clouds of Aristophanes; between which there is a curious 
coincidence, as renuirked by Winckehiiann in the Prolegomena to 
the Futhydeiims, p. xlv. 

Ingcniam velox, audacia perdita, sertnu 
Pronipius et Istett Unrentior. Edc. quid ilium 
Esse putes f Quemvis homincm sccum attiiUt od nos, 
Grammaticus, Uhetor, Geonietrcs, Piutor, Alciptes, 

Augur, SchoBiiobates, Medicus, Magus. Omnia novit. 

In genius quick, of dqsperate impudendi, 

Ready in speech,^d thau Isaans dashing 
More torrent-tike, what think you is he ? say. 

He with himsolftbriogs whotosoo'rr you wUl, 

Grammarian, Ors^r, Gcomctriciau, * 

Painter, oil^ Wrestler, Soothsayer, Ropedancer, 

Physician, Conjurer. All things he knorFs. 

J i - 

With regard to the matter of the dialogue, its object is to show 
that the subtleties, on which the Sophists relied to prove and dis¬ 
prove the same propdntions, were in their hands only a pky uikAi 
words; and that, like^l such displays of misplaced kogenuity^^tbey 
could lead to no practical and itseful results tm questions relobro- '' 

' vot. in. , ' ‘ 
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intellcetual ‘wiidom ch* political well-being; on both of which con- 
jdined'dependfl the happiness of man. « 

With respect, however, to the manner in whidi the subject is 
treated, Plato has here, as in the Hippias Major, mven up occasdon- 
alljr the character of the serious philosopher and assumed that of 
the laughing one. Foi, as Horace says— 

Ridiculum acri * i 
Fortins ac melius plerumque secat res— 

A knotty point oh ridicule assails 

Strongest and best, 'where reason nought prevails— 

a doctrine derived, it would seem, from Socrates, who says in Plato 
Legg. -vu. p. 816; D., that without the aid of ridicule one cannot 
even in serious matters arrive at the truth. 

Did, however, the ridiculous specimens of the subleties of the 
Sophists rest upon the testimony of Plato alone, we might perhaps 
have fancied, that to heighten the chect, he chose to draw rather a 
caricature than a portrait of the ]M'rsons', whose pursuits he believed 
to be worse than useless, absolutely mischievous. But we have the 
' evidence of Aristotle to show that the picture is not overcharged. 
For in his treatise “ On the Disproofs of Sophists,'* he has alluded 
to some of the instances produced by Plato; which he would 
scarcely have done, had they not been‘known as facts rather tbap 
os fictions. In truth, it may be said of, the Soiifaists of Greece, in 
who.se schools the orators learnt the rudiments of their art, what 
Gay has sung in his Fables respecting the barristers of more 
recent times— 

I know you lawyers cun with case 
Twist words and meanings as you please; 

And language, by your skill made pliant. 

Can bend to favour every client. 

They, however, who wish to see even a greater abuse of the 
Sophists of Greece than is to be found in the dialogues of Plato, 
may turn to Mitchell's Preliminary Dissertation to his translation, 
or transfomuition rath6r, of Aristophanes; where tho> writer’s seal 
has, as is oil«n the case, outstripped his di^retiem* ' 
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THfi PERSONS OP XaB DIAIA>OUEU 

M 

CRITO, SOCRATES, EUTHYDEMUS,» DIONYSODORUS, 
CUNIA8, CTESIPPUS. 


CRITO. 

[1.] Who wfts he, Socrates, with whom you were con¬ 
versing yesterday in the Lyceum? where® so great a crowd 
stood around you, that though I approached, desirous to hear, 
I could hear nothing clearly. However, leaning over ® I looked 
down, and it seemed to me that it was a stranger with whom 
you were conversing. Who was he ? * 

Soe, About which of them, Crito, are you inquiring ? for 
there was not one, but two. 

Cru He whom I mean, sate the third from you on your 
right' hand; but in the midst of you was a youth,* the son of 
Axiochus, who appeared to me, Socrates, to have made a great 
progress,^ and docs not differ much in age from our Crito- 

^ Although Buthydemus, Dionysodorus, Clinioa, and Ctesippua do not 
actually apeak, yet their iftmes arc given here, as they are reported to 
have taken a part in the qpnversalion. . 

* The MSS. vary betw%^ ^ and Heindorf, after showing that ij 

could not be used hye, wished to read woXitg yap. He should have 
adopted^, found in mai^ MSS«, ** where,” which i^lboum witlioutreason 
r^ecta. g ^ 

• Bttdsus explains inrtpa^ag by ** standing on tiptoe and leanmg 
over.” But the word djepo^an^eag, or something like it, answering to 

standing on tip^toe;” could hardly be omitted. 

* His name was GUaias. See { 10. 

• ITv verb is gemerSUy spplkM to "hatuw nutuo u ifru- 

gresi'Ui art,” but here it re^ to statur 

s 2 
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buittd though that ono^ is weazeti-&ced,^ but this oni6 lankj 
but of a fair and engaging aspect. • 

8oc, This is Euthydemus, Crito, about whom you are in¬ 
quiring : but he wiio sate by me, on my left hand, was his 
brnther Dionyaodonis, who also partook of the discourse. 

[2.]® Cn*. I know neither of them, Socrates. 

Soc. "riiey are some new wisdom-mongers, as it appears. 

Cri. Whence do tliey come; and what is their wi^om ? 

Soc. They are of a race some where hence, I think of 
Chius; but they migrated to Thurii,*® and having fled from 
thenee, arc dwelling for many years about these ports. But 
us to your inquiry (respecting) thoir wisdom, it is wondeiiul, 
Crito; they ai'c iinlecd uH-wise.’* Since even 1 have not hither¬ 
to knonm they were pancratiasts: for they are skilled in every 
kind of contest; not after the manner of the brother paiierati- 
Mstfl of Acarnania;'^ for these are able to (M)iileiid with their 
body idone; but those, in the first place, arc n\ost powerful in 
lK)dy, and excel in the contest, which consists in vanquishing 
all men. l^'or they are very skilful themselves in contending 

* Who, as stated in § Bl, was now an adult. 

^ By iiCflvoc, '* that one," Stalhtuun understands Clim'us. and by owrof, 
'•this one,*’ Critobulus *. but Hpiiulorl*, by tMivoc, Crilobulus: while 
Wiuckelmaiiu rel’ers oeroe to i'imhyilemUs. Kor the rcasoiw that led 
tho->e scholars to suck diilcroul conclusions, the iuquisilivo reader must 
turn to their respective notes. 

* 'Fbe Greek words (ricKtjf^poc and wpo^fpijc, I have translated weoaen- 

faced " and "lanky," as beini; perhaps the nearest moaniiiE^ in English. 
From Uie conAiciiug stuteiiicntH of Greek lexicographers and scholiasts 
it is evident tliat the words have never been thoroughly understood. Fi- 
cinus lias " iile aridioris quodaiii corporis habitu, isto graudioris specimen 
l)ra3 he ferre videtur." * 

* On the reading aiirl^rrangement of tlie words, spoken by Crito and 
Socrnios respectively, ileiiidorf, Wiiickcimnn^ and Stolbaum all dider. 

Thurii, or Timrium, was a town in the southern port of Italy, to 
which the Atlienians sent a c&lony, and vdth which a communicatiuu was 
long kept up by the mother country. • 

Here, too. critics ditler. I have followed Stall^ium, although the paa- 
sag« is net even now correct. 

9 The eontesi called wnyicpuriov is described by Lucian as the onion 
of Doxitig and wrestling; during the lattdr of^ which the oombatonto were 
e gronml'; but by A. Gellius as simply a stiind-ttp pu^tistic encounter, 
sn'seidcottat is the more correct, os may be inferr^ flmn duristoph. 
863. • 

f^tkese brother pancratiasts 1x0111101, says Heinded^ is known «dhf> 
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with theh* weapons, and thoy know hQW to impair their akill . 
to any other pOTson who wiU pay them<. In tlie next place, 
they, are moat powerful in judicial -eonteais» and ore able 
both to contend themselves, and instruct others, to speak and 
write speeches suited for courts of justice. Formerly 

they were terrible in these things alone i but now tiiey have 
put a finish to their pancratiastic art; for the kind of contest, 
which was left by them undone, they have now completed, so 
that Jio one is able to lift (a band) against them; so skilful 
have they become in verbal contests, and in confuting what* 
ever happens to be said, whether it be true or false. I have 
a mind therefore, Crito, to put myself under these men; £br 
they say that in a short time they can make any other person 
whatever skilled in the very same things. 

Cri. But fear you not, iterates, for your age, that you arc 
already too old ? 

Soc. By no means, Crito, as I have a sufficient argument 
and consolation against fear. For these very men, so to say,^'' 
have, though old, bttgun the study of this wisdom, which ] am 
longing for, in the art of contending. For last year, or the 
year before last, they w’ero not wise in t!»e least. [4.] But 
of one thing only I am afraid, Jest I should bring disgrace 
upon these strangers, as 1 do ujxm the harper Conn us, the 
son of Metrobius, who teaches me even now to play on the 
harp. The boys, thercfoi’e, who are my scbool-fellowa, on 
seeing me, laugh, and call Conn us the teacher of old men. 
Lest tbereibre some one should reproach these strangers with 
the very same thing, and they, dreading this, sliould be 
unwilling to receive me, I have, Crito, persuaded other old 
men to go thither as my school-fellows; and here also I 
will endeavour to persuade others; an<f do you frequent the 
school with us.*^ Ptrhaps too, as an allurement, we may 

** The words ** so to sSy,” h&y^ no mewiing here, as 1 biive shown in 
Poppo’s Prolcgom. p. 21?, where I proposed to read uq tvof iiinlv, 
i^yipovTif in allnsiw to the HqineHc word found in 1\. 793, and ex¬ 

plained by ynpfti in Od. 0. 350. Others mbnld |)rcfor perhaps uc 
(woc efircTv, iikaropt ovre, (k coming nearer to «ra'fZv ylpovrt. n 

** fieJek. teai mt ri ifov mtfifoira : where Heindorf correctly objected 
to srov, thus united to an ilfiperative. But he did not see that Plato pro¬ 
bably wrote Kcd ed y% & ffdi, aiffifoira, for thus Socrates would focetiotAly 
address Crito, who wiul like himulf, an old man, aa aoboy. Stalbautn 
seems to 8p}>rove of Wuickehuann’s «ai od rt oi> Vor Ficinns 

has **Sed cur non et tnvenist” Or we might read Kal ai (ri S' op;) 
(Tvftfotra^ And do yoU, (why not ?) come along mUi me.” 
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bring your sons to them; for having a haltering after them, 
th^ will, 1 know, instruct even us. • 

Cri, There is nothing to hinder us, Soerates,‘if it seems 
good to you. But first tell me what is the wisdom of these 
men, that 1 may know what it is we shall learn. 

Soc, You shall quickly hear, since 1 cannot say that I did 
not attend to them; for I paid great attention^ and veiy well 
remember what they said; and 1 will endeavour to rdate the 
whole to you from the beginning. [5.] For, by some act of 
a god, I had seated myself alone in the AfKxiyterium*^ where 
you saw me: and 1 had it just in my mind to rise up; but as 
I ‘was rising up, there was the accustomed signal of my 
Genius. I therefore sat down again; and soon after those 
two, Futhydeuius and Dionysodorus, entered, and with them 
many others, disciples, it seemed to me; and having entered, 
they sauntered about in the covered course (of the gymnasium). 
But they had not yet gone two or three rounds, when Clinias 
entered, who yon say, and say truly, has made a great pro¬ 
gress. Behind him there were many others his lovers, and 
Ctesippus too, a youth of the district of Preanea,*’ very 
beautiful and good naturally, except that he was saucy in 
ounsequcnce of his youth. Clinias, therefore, seeing me from 
the entrance sitting alone, came straight towards me, and sate 
down on my right hand, as you say. [6.] And Dionysodorus 
and Kuthydemus perceiving him, at first stopped and con¬ 
versed with each other, looUng at us on this side and on that 
—for I beheld them very attentively—and then advancing, 
they sate down, Euthydemus by the youth, and the other 
(Dionysodorus) by me, on my left hand. The rest seated 
themselves just as each happened to do. These therefore I 
embraced, not having seen them for some time. After this, 
I said to Clinias, These men, Euthydeifibs and Dionysodorus, 
O Clinias, are wise not in smalUbut its great things. For 
they know every thing pertaining to wkr, (^d) whatever he.< 
who would be a good general, ought (to kimw), the arrange- 
meqt and management of encampment^d^and whatever is to be 
taught for engaging with weapons |nd they know too bow 

That *part the gymnasium, ia which thoie who hafiied or eaet- 
cisod put off their clothes. 

une of (he districts into which Athens was divided. 

From the omission of these words, not found in Uie version of 
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to xsender a person able to assist, himseir in courts of jostioa^ 
when any one injures him* [7.] Fortlius speaking) however, 

1 was held in contempt by them; and both th<nffore laughed^ 
looking at eadi other. And Enthydemus sal<3y?K(^o no longer 
engage in these matters as being serious, Somrates, but as ’of ■ 
secondary moment. And 1 being astonished. said, Tour 
(serious) studies must indeed he beantiflil, if such great 
affairs are of secondary moment with you. Kow by the gods 
inibrm me, what is this beautiful study (of yours).—We 
think, SoorateB, said he, that we are able of all men to teach 
virtue in the best and quickest manner.—O Jupiter! I re¬ 
plied, what a mighty thing are you telling I , ^om whence 
did you get this windfall?*^ 1 had hitherto conceived of you, 
for the most part, as 1 just now said, that you were very skil¬ 
ful in this,^ to fight in anns; and this 1 have said re8|>ecting 
you. For when you first tarried here, 1 remember, you 
publicly boasted of this. But now, if in reality you possess 
this science, may you be propitious. For 1 invoke you, as if 
you were g^s, entreating you to pardon what I have before 
said. But see, Eiithydeihus and Dionysodorus, if you have 
boasted truly: fur it is by no means wonderful, from tlie 
magnitude of the boast, that a person should di8believe.-^r8.] 
Best assured, Socrates, that it is so, they replied.—! theretbre 
cgttsider you (said I) much more blessed in this possession, 
tmm is the great king^ in his empire. But tell me thus 
mucli, whether you intend to exhibit this wisdom ? or how 
have yon determined ?—We are here, Socrates, for this very 
purpose, as being about to exhibit and to teach, if any one is 
wilUng to learn. But that all, who do not possess (wisdom), 
will be willing to learn, I am a guarantee: first, I myself (am 
willing), and next, Clinias here; and in addition to us, 
Ctesippus and all theftest here—and I pointed out to him the 

• • f 

l^cmus, it ii evident thaUTayior made hm Eogllah» translation not from 
the Greek, but the ||Btin merely. 

** The word ipuahv was applied to any tiiinii; of value found" in the 
road, over which vths the presidink deity. a 

^ So Routh, whom Heindarf and Siiubauin, strange to say, follow. * 
But to me the words ore ^fectly unintelligible. For it is absurd to snp> 
pose that the speaker would himself explain rovro by iv owXo<c./tax<u^a<. 

** It is eiddent that Socrates b speaking ironically* a For otherwiso he, 
need not have prayed for pardon. 

■* Of Perm: ace Meno, $ 11. 
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lorers of. CUnia9r who happened to be standing, round us: for 
Otesippus at tliat time was sitting at a distance &om CKnias. 
And as it seemed to me,^ Euthydemvis, while ins was discours¬ 
ing with me, did by his stooping forward darken Otesippus^ 
view of Clinias, who was seated in the middle of oa [(^.] 
Gtosippus therefore wishing to see Ilia boy-lov«s, and at the 
same time curious to hear, was the first to leap up, and stood 
directly opposite to me. Thus t<»o the i*est, when they saw 
him do BO, stood around us, both tlie lovers of Clinias, aud the 
friends of Kuthydemus and Dionyaodorus. I therefore^ point¬ 
ing them out to Euthydemus, informed him they wore all 
ready to learn. And Ctesippita and the rest very readily as¬ 
sented; and ill of tiiem in common exhorted him to exhibit 
the fwwer of liis wisdom. I therefore said, Do, Kuthydemns 
and Dionyaodorus, by all means gratify these persons, aud ex¬ 
hibit your wisdom for my sake. Now to demonstrate the 
most of the things pertaining to this subject will, it is evident, 
bo no small labour; but tell me this, whether you are able to 
make liim alone a good man, wlio is already persuafled that he 
ought to l>e instructed liy you, or him al.so, who is not yet 
persuaded, through his not believing that virtue is a thing to 
be learnt, or that you are the teachers of it. Come tlien, (say,) 
is it the business of the same art, to persuade a man thus 
uifected, that virtue may be taught, and tiiat you are the per- 
.«iuns from whom one could learn it the liest; or is it of 
another?—[10.] It is (the business), Socrates, said Dionyso- 
dorus, of the vci’y same (art).—-You therefore, Dionysodorus, 
said 1, can, the best of all men now existing, exhort to philo¬ 
sophy and the study of virtue.—^We think we can, Socrates. 
—Of other things put off, I said, for another time the exhibi¬ 
tion, but show us this now. Persuade this youth that he 
ought to pliilosopliize, and study virtue 9 and gratify me, and 
all those here. For this ^as haj^ned /o him, that both I, 
and all these, are desirous for him toc' become the best (of 
men). He is the son of Axiochus, who ie descended from 
tlic Alcibiades of oHen times, and th^ cousin of now-living 

^ Valg. ifioi ioKfiv tig, words which ha*>' puzsled nc^ a htUe the 
ttodem editont ; and mo perhaps they did Fictnas, who has omitted i/uioi 
,yofc^v. TaVlor's ^raion. which leads to atg S’ iptol ^ojetT, will seem perhaps 
10 some to solve me difficulty. Stalbaum translates ipol doettv, *^as At 
uii I remeffiber,*' a meaning those words never have and could not have. 
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Aidbiades; and hia name is Clinias. Bnt be is stUi 
and we have a fear about bidi as is reasonnijle in tbc.’ease of 
a youtby lest some one should anticipate us, and by turning his 
mind to some other pursuit, corrupt it. [11.1 Voii are therb- 
fore come moat opportunely; and^ if it makes no dii^ereUce 
to you, make a trial of tlie youth and converse with him be¬ 
fore us.—When 1 had thus spoken nearly these very words, 
Euthydemus replied with conrage, and even with confidence, 
It makes no difference, Socrates, if the youth is but witling 
to answer.—Nay, I replied, he is accustomed to do this, For 
frequently do these coming ask ifaany questions of, and discourse 
much with him, so that he is Biiifieiently bold tj||answer.’^^ 

But how, O Crito, sliall 1 narrate to you OTrrectly what 
occurred after this ? For it is no trifling labour to bo oble to 
take up and go through wisdom so boundless. So that I am 
conqwllcd, as ]K)et8 are, in lieginning the tale, to invoke the 
Muses and Mnemosyne. Kuthydomus, then, began, 1 think, 
after some such manner.—Whether, O Clinias. arc the men 
who learn, the wise or the unwise? [12.] But the youth, 
through the greatness of the question, blushed, and being at 
a loss, looked at me. And 1, {lereciving he wus flurried, 
said. Cheer up, Clinias, and answer Iwldly whatever seems 
good to you ; for perhaps you will be benefited®* to the 
greatest extent. Whereu|W!i Dionysodorus, bending a little 
towai’dM my ear, and with a smile on bis countenance, said, I 
tell you bcforchanti, Socrates, that in wdiatcvcr manner the 
youth may answer, he will be confuted. While he was thus 
speaking, Clinias hap{>ened to give an answer, so that it was 
not possible for me to cxhoit the youth to be on his guard. 
And he answered, that the wise are those w'ho learn. Kuthy- 
dernus, tlierelbre, said, Do you call certain persons teachers, 
or not?—He aduiitted^he did.—[13.] Are not then teachers 
the teachers of those«that l^rn ? instance, a harper 

and a grammarian were the teachers of yofi and other boys, 
and you were tlt|ir disciples.—He assented.—‘When you 

** The Greek is at prcffint, &tfTt Imm&c Oappu rb AvoKpivtoBm. 
But since Fictnm translates, '* ^uocirca conscntiineum est, ut responarro 
audeat,” he probably foiind% his MS. tStrre IvtIp ttKbsJ^appilv av uMv 
dvoieplviffBatf ** So that it is likely he will have the boldness reiily.** 

* The Greek is Ficin. “jurabif," From^lienco Bnttmaiin 

sttg^sted 6^\4itntt the fiti. middle in the n^nse of the fut. passive, 
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lemed, tlierQfore» you did not know wW yon wt»re karmng. 
«% did not.—Were you then wise, when you wove ignonuut 
of these things.?—By no means.—If then yoit were not wise^ 
yoti were ignorant?—Entirely.—You tbmi, when learning 
what you did not know, learned them as Wng ignorant?— 
The jjTouth nodded assent.—The ignorant therefore learn,** 
O Ctinias, and not tlie wise, os you think.—On his saymg 
this, the followers of Dionysodorus and Euthydemus, just like 
a chorus on a signal given by the ballet-master, made a great 
uproar and laughed. And before the youth could recover his 
breath, Dionysodorus, taking him up, said well and deverly ^ 
—But, Clin^ when the grammarian says any thing by word 
of mouth, a*the boys who learn what he so gives out, the 
wise or the unwise?—The wise, said Clinias.—[14.] The wise 
therefore learn, and not the ignorant; and you did not rightly 
just now answer Euthydemus.—On this, the admirers of these 
men laughed very loudly and made an uproar, struck with 
their wisdom; but the rest of us were amazed and remained 
silent. Euthydemus, therefore, perceiving our amazement, 
tltat we might yet still moi*e wonder at him, did not let the 
lad go, but kept interrogating liim; and, like skilful dancers, 
twisted his inquiries about the same thing in a double (maze),** 
and said, Whether do learners learn what they know, or what 
they do not know ? And again Dionysodorus said to me in a 
whisper, This also, Socrates, is just such another question as 
the former.—O Jupitcr, said I, even the former question ap¬ 
peared to be honourable to you.—We always ask, said he, Som^ 
tes, such-like questions, from which there is no escape.—[16.] 
Hence you appear to me, said I, to be in high repute amongst 
your disciples. In the mean time Clinias gave on answer to 
Euthydemus, that letbrners learn what they do not know. And 
Euthydemus interrogated him in the some manner as before. 
—Do you not, said he, \now y<pr letters ?—1 do.—Do you 

o 

** Bekk. ol djM9(7t dpa navBdvowi. But two H S 8 . insert 

eo^t, which winckeln^^im first adopted, and 'after'hitn Stalbaum. Why 
th^ aid 80 is boyond my compreheosion. ^ 

These words Sclileienna^er, Heindorf, and Stalbaum refer to 
difairpiSvai, But Winckelmann more corteifdy, wifo Fiomua, to Icdcld- 
piwec- 

WjawelmaBu was the first to remark, that in dewAa there ia an 
allusion to a so-called kind of dance, mentimied "by Besychins/ Per¬ 
haps H was something like the modern widts. 
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not tfa^ kno^ ftU.^^HefiiekiidwJedged it—^Wheti therefore 
any one recites any thing, does he not redte letters?—He 
confessed it—Hence be^. recite^ said he, something of what 
TOO know, if you know all (the letters).—This a^ he ae« 
knowledged.—*What then, ndd he, do yon not learn that, 
which some one recites ?—He assented,^—But do yon learn,*® 
not knowing year letters ?—1 do not, (said he,) but I learn, 
having known them.*^—Do you not therefore learn what you 
know, if you know ail the letters?—He acknowledged it— 
Hence, said he, you have not answered rightly.—This had been 
spoken«not violently** by Euthydemus, when Dionysodoriis, 
t^ing up the discourse, as if it had been a ba%again aimed 
at the lad as at a mark, and said, Euthydemus is deceiving 
you, Clinias. [16.] For tell me, is it not to leam, to receive 
the science of that which any one learns ?—Clinias assented. 
—But, to know, said he,* is it any tliing* else than to possess 
science ?—He acknowledged (it was nothing else).—To know 
not, then, is to not possess science.—He assented to this.— 
Whether then are the receivers of a thing, they who possess 
it already, or they who do not possess it ?—They who do not 
possess it—Have you not then confessed that they who do 
not know, are among those who do not possess ?—He nodded 
assent.—They that learn, then, belong to those that receive, 
and not to those that possess.—He granted it—They there¬ 
fore, Clinias, he said, leam, who know not; and not they who 
know. After this Euthydemus rushed to the third, as it were, 
wrestler-fall, being about to throw ** down tbc youth. But 
1, seeing the lad just sinking, and wishing to give him a res¬ 
pite, lest he should exhibit cowardice before ns,** said, in order 


" This answer is wanting hi all the MSS. except the one used by Ficin., 
who translates ** As 8 (ni 8 ua 4 Mt.’* 

** The Greek MSS. read, 6 ik^navOdvft. Ficinus* reraion is “ dia* 
cis;** i. e. ffii ‘$i—^uavOdvttc. • • 

The word itotac was anered by Routh into $ d' but both seem to 



" Steph. Kar(xXa/3iir, t^gmSorf suggested KarafiaXSwt adopted by 
Bekker and Stalbanm. ButWinckelmann prefers the old reading, l^r 
he saw that Hemdoxfs coujeotnre would mdee the collocatibn of mo 
words very disjointed. * 

** This seems to be the ineuiing of ifttP dwoiuXtdtnu, But the pas¬ 
sage is probably corrupt, 
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to fBonsole him, Po not wonder, ClimAS, if these diseonraes 
pear tp you to be unusual.®* [17.] For perbapsiyoo do not 
^ceive what the two strangers aro dmng about you. They 
tue doing the same, that persons do in the initiation of the 
Oorybantes, when titey make an enthronement for him whom 
they arc about to initiate; for there takes place the leading 
out to dance and sports, (as I think you would understand)®* 
if you had been initiated in these mysteries. And npw, these do 
nothing else bnt dance, and, as it were, sportively leap round, 
as if after this they would initiate you. Now therefore think 
that you have heard the first part of tlie sacred rites of so¬ 
phists. For, in the first place, as Prodicus says, it is neces¬ 
sary to learn the proper signiheation of words; which these 
strangers exliibit to 3 ’'oii, because yon have not perceived that 
men apply “ to learn ” to a tiling of tliis kind, when any one, 
having at first no knowledge respt'Ctidg a thing, afterwards re-, 
ceives the knowledge of it; and wh(?n any one, having this 
knowledge, dws by this very knowledge look into the very 
same thing, either while Ixiing done or being said. But they 
rather call this “to comprehend” than “to learn;” although 
sometimes they call it “ to leurn.” But this, as they show, 
has lain hid from you, that the same word is applied to per¬ 
sons affected in a contrary manner, both to him who knows, 
and to him wdio does not know. [IB.] Similar to this is 
that which was in the second question; in which they asked 
you, whether men learn what th<;y know, or what they do not. 
These indeed arc the playthings of learning. Hence I say 
that those men are playing with you. But I call these a play¬ 
thing on this account; because, although some one may.learn 
many, or even all such particulars os these, yet he would not 
in any respect know'^better how things exist. However, by 
the difference of words he may play With men, trifiping op 
and overturning what 1;|iey asitprt; just as they do, who, 
drawing away the stools from under tte)se, who are going to 

p 

** There is evidentlir something wronfr here, #or the reasonings of 
theJwo sophists more uion seemed to 1 m umntual. They were really so. 
Hence Winckelmann adopted from five MSS. dXqdec’c for dn9tlc, to 
ivhich Stalbanm objects; for he did not see that the train of thought re- 
qilbred—«Do not wonder if these tmiisnaJ reasons appear to he trae.**— 
in BtriSk,. e” trot ^ivovrat dXtfiiis dijdetc oi Xdyei. 

** ThereV^ nothing .in the Greek to answer to the version w Ficinus, 
“ Intelligere^^c te arbiUror,” words absolutely necessary for the.sooMa 
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^tt down, m delighted ftad leiigh, when they see him whom 
they have evertaraed lying on Tiie back. Consider theref^ 
what boa happened to you from these men as fun. Imt 
whai is to follow, it is clear, they will exhibit to you as 8eri> 
ous concerns; and I will be their guide, that they may give 
what they promised me. For they said they would exhibit 
thmr exhortatory wisdom; but now, it appears to me, they 
have thought it was requisite first to play with you. 

[19.] Thus far therefore, Eutliydemus and Dionysodorus, 
let it have been made a sport by you; and there is perhaps 
enough of it. But in the next place exhort the lad, and show 
how he must pay attention to wisdom and virtue. But firs! 
1 will point out to you how 1 understand the matter, and what 
I desire to hear concerning if. If, then, I shall appear to you 
to do this in a sim^de and ridiculous manner, do not laugh at 
me; for, through a desire of blearing your wisdom, I will 
venture for a time to speak before you ofF-lmnd. Endure 
therefore to hear me, both you and your disci[dcd, without 
laughing : but do you, O son of Axiuclms, answer me.—Do 
we not ail then wish to do w^ell ? Or is this question one of 
the ridiculous, of which 1 was just now afraid ? For surely 
it is stupid to ask questions of this kind; for who is there 
that does not wisli to do well ?—There is no one that docis at»t, 
said CliniiLS.—[20.] Be it so, said 1.—But in the next place, 
since we wish to do well, in what mannt'r shall we. do well ? 
Shall we say, if w-e have miuiy good tjiings ? Or is this an¬ 
swer still more stupid than the fortnqr ? for it is evident that 
this also must be the case.—He a^mted.—^But come, what 
are the things, of those that exist, g^td for us \ Or docs it ap¬ 
pear to be a thing neitlier dilficul^ nor belonging to a solemn 
person,*^ to be at no loss®* in tbns? For every one will tell 
us that it is good to rich; Will they not ?—Certainly, said 
be.—^And is it not also (gocid)/to beain heaUh$ to be beautiful, 
and to be aafficiently fSrnished with other things pertaining to 
the body ?*—So it Jippearcd to him.—4iut nobility also, yw^wer, 
and honours, in one’s Country are plftinly good.—H(i»ad- 

** f icinus tnuuriatfls ««/u^v''by *' ingenio. Stalbaum, by ** «x- 

ceUentis.’||( Uciadorf says it' is the same as od fa^Kov, " 1 su«ipeci tiftrs 
is some error Hem* / * , ^ . 

** Stulbaum, with Wmckolmaim, prefera eivojyflVf found in two MHS;, 
to 
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xnittdd What then, said I, yet rematne for us a^ong ihinga 
Is it to be temperate, just, and brave? Wb^her, by 
Sl^iter, OliniaB, do you think that *ar6 shall pot down these 
things properly, if we consider them os good ? or if we do 
not ? for perhaps this may be disputed by some one. But 
bow does it appear to you ?—That they are good, said Cliniaa. 
—[21.] Be it BO, said I; but in what part of the chorus shall 
we place wisdom? among things good? or how say you?— 
’ Among things good.—But consider lest among things good 
we omit what is worthy of mention.—But, said CHnias, we ap¬ 
pear (to have omitted) nothing.—However, I recollecting said, 
But, by (Ttipiter, we appear to have nearly omitted the greatest 
of things good.—Wliat is that? said he.—Felicity, Clinias; 
which all men, and even the very bad, say is the greatest good, 
—What you say is true, said he.—And 1 again, correcting my¬ 
self, said, We )mve nearly, Itoth I and thou, son of Axiochus, 
rendered ourselves ridiculous to these strangers.—How so ? 
said he.—Because, having placed felicity in the things we be¬ 
fore enumerated, we now again speak of it.—But why is this 
(improper) ?—It is surely ridiculous to adduce tliat again, 
which was formerly proposed, and to say the same things 
twice.—[22.] How do you mean ? said lie. Wisdom, 1 re¬ 
plied, is certainly felicity; this even a boy knows.—And lie 
indeed was astonished, so young and simple is he. And I, 
perceiving liis astonishment, said, Do you not know, Clinias, 
that as regards the felicity of flute-playing, flute-players are 
the most happy ?—He admitted it—Are not then, said 1, 
grammarians also (most, happy) as regards (the felicity of) 
writing and reading ?—Certainly.—But what, as regards the 
dangers of tlie sea, do you Ijiink that any one, so to say gener¬ 
ally, are more happy tftan wise pilots —Certainly not.—Again, 
With whom would you, when'4n the arAy, more readily share 
in danger and fortune? k cjpver, or ignorant general? 
—With a wise one.—And on^er whom would yon, when 
you are dnngei'ously ill, more reftdily be? ^der a clever or 
Ignorant physician ?i^Under a clkvertpne,—Is it not there¬ 
fore^ said 1, because you think tha^ you would do better, by 
aotingwith a wise person than an igntffant one?—He granted 
it.A»wisdom, then, every where riders men knppy; Tor 
Burdly no one &o ever err through wisdom; bat thitmgb this 
tie miist act rightly, and obtain (his end): for othitrwise it 
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would not bo wiodom.-—[23.] At iength^ 1 Icnow not bow, we 
summanlj^^greed that tmis was the case; that, to whom wk* 
is pfeamt, to him nothing of felicity is wanting. ^ 

^er wo had agreed on tb» point, I again asked him, bow 
with regard to us would be wliat had been ^viously admit* 
ted? For, said X, we admitted tlut if many good things were 
present with us, we should be happy and So well.—He as¬ 
sented to this.—Should we then be happy through pfesent 
good, if it did not benefit us, or if it did?—If it benefited us, 
said he.—Would then any thing benefit us, if wo only pos¬ 
sessed it, but did not use it ? As, for instance, if we pos¬ 
sessed much food, but did not eat it; or drink, but did not 
drink it; could we be bcnefite<l at all?—Certainly not, said 
he.—But if all artificers had every thing requisite prepared 
for them, each for his own work, but did jiot use them, when 
thus procured, would toey do w^ [through the possession]’*^ 
merely, because they j>osses8ed every thing which an artificer 
ought to possess ? Thus, if a carpenter had all kinds of in¬ 
struments and wood prepared for him in sufficiency, but yet 
should fashion nothing, would he be lM!nefitcd at all from the 
possession ?—^By no means, said he.—[24.] But what, should 
any one possess wealth, and all such things as we now de¬ 
nominate good, and should not use them, would he be happy 
through the possession of these goods ?—He certainly would 
not, l^rates.—It is necessary then, said 1, as it seems, that 
he, w'ho is to be happy, should not only jK^ssess good things 
of this kind, but should likewise use them.—You speak truly. 
—Is not then, Clinias, the possession and the use of good 
sufficient to make any one happy ?—It »])p(^rs so to me.— 
Whether, said I, if any one uses good things properly, or if 
he does not?—If he uses them properly.—You say correctly, 
said J, for I think the evil is greater if a person uses any 
thing whatever not cprrectlg, than jf he Icba it alone. For 
the former is wrong; but the latter is neither right nor wrong; 
or do we not sayjso?—He assented.—What then? In the 
workmanship and use ^f things pcrtoiniifg to wood, is tl^ere 
any thing elm that produces a right use than the sciencetof 

<» 

** Those are evidently a needless repetition; or jclae we mast 
adopt what Fkituis foimd in his MS., and thus transl'^ted in\o l4itui, 
** Mam bens ageat propter ipsam duntaxat possessionem eorum, quat ad 
perfecUoacot opens loquiruator/* 
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it carpenter ?—Certainly not, said he.—So too^ Sa the work’* 
xnanehip relating to vases, it is science whicli caosisf fot them 
a light (use).^—He admitted it—[25.] Whetfe^ tfen, said 
I, ^«lth respect to the use of those ^Kxis which wii |lrtst menr 
tioned, wealth, health, nod beauty, is it science, leading and 
directing properly action, which enables us to use every thing 
of this kind properly, or is it any tiling else?—It is 8 (neQ 0 i% 
said he.—Science, then, imparts to men in possession and 
action, not only happiness, but, as it seems, likewise the well¬ 
doing.—He confessed it. 

Is there then, said 1, by Jupiter, any advantage to be de¬ 
rived from other possessions, without prudence and wisdom ? 
Will a man be benefited, who, without iuteiloct, possesses 
many things, and fierforma many actions ? or, witli intellect, 
possesses and fierforms a few? Consider it thus. Will'he 
not, by doing less, err less V and erring less, w^ill he not act 
less improperly ? And acting less improperly, will he not be 
less miserable?—Kiitirelv so, said he.—Whether then will he 
perform fewer things being poor, than bidng ric,h ?—Being 
poor, said he.—And whether being weak or strong ?—Being 
weak.—Whether also, being honoured or dishonoured?— 
Being dishonouriid.—And whether, being brave .and temjier- 
aUi,^* wnll lie do less, or being timid ?—Being timid ?—[26.] 
(Will not then this happen) if he is indolent rather jthaii ac¬ 
tive ?—He admitted it.—And if he is slow, ratlier than quick ? 
and if he sees and hears dully, rather than quickly ?—In every 
thing of this kind we agreed with each other.—And to cromi 
all, I said, it very nearly appears, Clinias, that, witli respect 
to all the things which we first asserted to be good, the con¬ 
clusion is not about this, that they are, taken by themselves, 
good naturally, but, Vs it seems, that they exist in tins man¬ 
ner j that if ignorance guides them, %liey are gi'Cater evils 
than their contraries, by lg>w muq^i the more capable they are 
of ministering to that evil leader; biit> that if prudence and 
wisdom lead them, they arc greater goods ;Vbut that taken by 
theipselves, neithei*'of them is of any worth.—.It appears, 

i 

, ^ In the Greek, after r6 ipBCtc, Stalbaunv thinks found just 

' iinve, is to be supplied. So Fictnus has rectum usum soienUa prastat** 

d Ai(,taGTe iainothing in the replv of Oliniss coxrespoi^ins to **and 
totnpenKe/' it is evident there arc either too many words in the question 
or too fek- in the answer. 
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sftid ]hi% ta lie M ydu mt;:—^W liet then, {^m whet hae been 
aaidi to us ? Id it any thing else than thia, that 

not onO Of; tie other things is either good or evil> but that 
of tbesti/Wag two, wisdom is a good but ignorance an ill ?— 
He assent^ 

Let os tlten, said I, consider further, what still remains. 
Since we all of ns are eager to lie happy, and we appear to 
become sudb fiom using things, and from using them rightly, 
and science affords the correctness (of use)^^ and felicity, it is 
requisite^ as it seems, that crery man should by all possible 
means endeavour to become most wise; or is it not so ?—It 
is so, said he.—[27.] And he ought to thinkthat he receives 
this &om his father, guardians, friends, and the rest, who pix>> 
fees themselves to be his lovers, miicli mure than wealth ; and 
to beg and pray strangers and fellow-citijscns to impart wis¬ 
dom, is in no respect base; nor is it reprcdiensihle, Clinias, 
for the sake of this, to act the minister and slave to a lover 
and to every man, and to willingly serve him in any honour¬ 
able service whatever, through an ardent desire of becoming 
wise. Or does it not appear so to you ? said 1.—You appear, 
smd he, to me to speak very well.—If, said I, Clinias, wisdom 
can indeed be taught, and docs not exist of its own accord 
among men. For this is yet to be considered by us, and has 
not yet been assented to by me and you.—But to me, said he, 
Socrates, it appears that it can be taught.—And 1, being de¬ 
lighted, said, you speak beautifully, 0 best of men; and you 
have done well in liberating me from a long inquiry about 
this very thing, whether wisdom can, or cannot be taught.*’* 
[28.] Now therefore since it appears to you that it can be 
taught, and that it is the only thing whi«h con make a man 
happy and prosperous, ^ould you say that any thing else is 
necessary than to philosophize? And have you a mind t<i do 
this?—Entirely so, So^rat^,^aid hef as much*a8 possible.— 

**. The word® ** of qge,” have been biserted from Ficinu®. “ rccUtu- 
diiwm—u®u8.'^ They are abylulely ueceseary to ^rf»erve the train yi' 
idcM. * 

** To explain ihia diifietilt pgSsdge, which he say® u perfectly sound, 
Stalbauin, after HeindorC gives a version of what is not in the Greoh; 
text ^ * 

^ As the object of the Meno is to inquiro whether virtue can pr cannot 
be tai^t, it is probable that this dialogue was written about the same 
ikee m tliat* 

VUt. III. 


r 
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And I, delighted to hear this, said* Mf pattern, O Dionyso- 
doTUs and Euthydenms, of exhortatory discour^ aueh ns 1 
doaired them to be, is of tliis kind, like a common person’s 
perhaps, and stated at length with difficalty: bnt leu which¬ 
ever of you is willing, do this very thing according to art, and 
exhibit it to us. But if you are not willing to do this, sliow to 
the lad in order, from the point where I left off, whether he 
ought to get every science, or whether there is one, which, 
when he gets it, he will necessarily be a happy and good man; 
and what that science is. For, as 1 said in the beginning, it is 
cd' great consequence to us that tliis youth should become 
wise and good. 

[29.] This then, Crito, did I say; and I paid very gi'eat 
attention to what followeil, and considered after what manner 
they would handle the discourse, and whence they would 
begin, wliile they were exhorting the youth to study wisdom 
and virtue. Dionysoclorus then, w ho was the elder of them, first 
begun the conference; and all of us Itxiked at him, os about 
to hear immediately some wonderi’ul reasons; which indeed 
happened to us. For the; man, Crito, eonirneiiced an admirable 
discourse, wliich it is proper for you to hear, as being an ex¬ 
hortation to virtue. 

Tell me, Socrates, said he, and the rest of you, who express 
a desire for this youth to become wise, whether you are jest¬ 
ing when you make this assertion, or truly and seriously 
desire it?—It was then I perceived, that they thought we 
had been previously jesting, when we exhorted them to con¬ 
verse with the youth, and.that on this account tliey too had 
been jesting, and had not been acting seriously by him. Per- 
ciuviiig this, I said^ still more strongly, that we were serious 
in a wonderful degree. And Dionysodoinis said, See, Socrates 
that you do not (hereafter) deny wlHat you now assert.—I 
have considf^red this, said I: for J shaR never deny it.—[3U.1 
What is it then, said he ? Say ydh tUat yon wish him to be¬ 
come wise ?—Certainly.—But, said lie, is Clinius now wise or 
net ?—He says, not yet at all, and hli) is no braggart.—But do 
ybn, said he, wish him to become wise, and not be unlearned ? 
—Wo acknowledged it.—Bo you not then wish him to be- 
eomo what lie is not; and to be no longer what he now is ?— 
And I, on hearing this, was confused. But he, cm my being 
confused, taking up the discourse, said, Since you wish him 
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to be DO longer what he now is^ yon wish, ae^it seems, for 
him to pe^shk^ And yet such fiiends and ioyors: would ceiv 
tainly be oif mueh worth,^ who should oonsider it a thing of 
gieat moment for their boy-loves to perish. Ctedppus ou 
hearing this was indignaiit, on account of bis love for the 
youdi; and saiA O Tburian stranger, if it were not rather 
rude to say so, 1 would say, On your head be the evilj^ for 
knowing what do you falsely ascribe to me and the rest a 
thing of this hind, whicli I think it is unholy to assert, that I 
should be willing for this youth to pcnsh. 

[31.] But, said Eutfaydemus, docs it appear to you, 
Ctesippus, that it is pc^stble to speak falsely ?—-By Jupiter, 
said Jie. it does, unless I am mad.-—Whether, when a person 
is asserting a thing about which there is a discourse, or when 
not asserting it.—When asserting it.—«If then he assorts 
it, he does not say any thing else of things listing than 
what be asserts?—For how should he do otheiwv'ise, said 
Ctesippus ?^But of existing things that, of which he speaks, 
is one apart from the rest.—Certainly.—Does he then, when 
he speaJ^s .of that thing, not speak of that which has a Being ? 
—Yes.—But he who speaks of that which is, and of existing 
beings, speaks the triitii; so that if Dionysodorus speaks of 
beings, he B{>eaks the truth, and utters nothing false against 
you.—He docs so, said be i but he, who says this, added 
Ctesippus, does not speak, Euthydemus, of beings.—To this 
Euthydemus (replied), Are non-entities any thing else than 
things which are not ?—They are not.—Therefore, non-entities 
, are beings no where.—No where.—Is it possible then for any 
one to do any tiling about non-entities,*so as to make them to 
exist no where —It does not appear lo^e, said Ctesippus, 

that he ean.—[32.] What then ? When orators S{>eak to 

" Unksfl this U said ittmicaUj, the sense would reauire, as Taylor 
translated, ** of Uule worUt”—^in Qreek, nol teairoi iMXov, but Kuirot 
ttif TFOXXOP* . s 

« That is.“to perish." 

This is (he BngUsH far Latin of Picinus. Jlie Greek is a moss 
of corroptionv u Wiockelmann has the honesty to confess. BttUbaimi 
adopts the reading found in threet&idS,, Jar' ktUva yi JLXetvig, iroi,4ivmv 
av —ana renden the passage thus: “ Is it possible for any one to do any 
thing about non-beings, so that any person whatever may''do to«Clinlal 
what does not exist But why ihere should bo any allmiion to Cliuius 
ho does not state. Besides, aft^ 
datiye but accusafire. 


correct Greek requires uo^ 
r 2 
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the people, do they nothing ?—They do aomelliing^ he le* 
plied.If, then, they do something, do they not i&o tnahe 
something ? Yesv—To speak, then, is to do and to ;make.^^-r 
He assented.—^But no ope, said he, speaks of non-entittes: for 
he would make something; but you .hwre aeknowli^ged that 
no one can make non-entities: so that, according to your rea* 
soning, no one can assert things which ore false; but If Htony- 
sodorus sfMiaks, ho speaks things which are true, and he speaks 
of entities.—^By Jupiter, said Ctesippus, (it is so,) Euthydemns. 
Yet he speaks of entities after a certain manner, tiiough not as 
they subsist.—How say you, Ctesippus ? siud Dionysodorus. 
Are there some who speak of things as they are?—There ore 
indeed, said ho; and these arc men woithy and good, and 
who assert things whieli are true.—What then ? said he; are 
not good things, well, and things evil, ill-conditioned ?—[38.] 
He conceded.—And do you not acknowledge that the worthy 
and tlui good speak of things as they are ?—I do.—-The good 
therefore, Ctesippus, said ho, speak ill of evil things, if they 
speak of them ns they are,—^Truly, said he, by Jupiter, they 
do very much so of bad men, for example; among w^hom, if 
you are persuaded by me, you will be carei^ul not to fie num¬ 
bered, lest the good should speak ill of you; beciuise you well 
know that the good speak ill of the bad,—Do they not also, 
said Euthydemus, speak in high terms of great men, and in 
warm terms of the fervent ?—Very much so indeed, said Cte¬ 
sippus ; of cold men therefore they speak coldly, and assert 
that they converse (frigidly).'*?^ You are abusive, Ctesippus, 
said Dionysodorus, you aro abusive.—Not I, by Jupiter, said 
he; for, Dionysodorus^ I love you; but I admonish you as 
my companion, and 1 endeavour to persuade you, never in my. 
presence to so rudmy opaert, that I wish for the destruetion of 
those on whom I set a great value. 

[34.] I then, since thay seemed to me to conduct themselves 
ill a rather rude manner towards i^ob other, had some fun 

, I 

C 

»*** On the difference between irpdrrup and irouli', see Heindorf in 
Charmid. § 23, p. 163, A. f * ’ 

** This word Ficinua has alone proserVbd in his version,—aiiii}tq.!ie 
nissereie frigidc/’ How strange that the recent editors ahonld have 
failed to remlfark that yltvxpHc was evidently wanting after dioMyieOeu. 
With the passage of Plato may be compared that of Arist 0 |^ hi 
Thesm. 168. 
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wStliGtee^pu^^ anid said* It appears to me, Cteaipptia^ that we 
ought to iKxihive from the strangers wMt they assmt, if they 
are willing to give, and not to contend about a word. For if 
they can destroy men in such a manner, m to make them, from 
being wicked and senseless, good and wise, and this too 
whether tliey have discovered themselves, or learnt fVom some 
other person a corruption and detraction of this kind, so that 
having destroyed him who is wicked, they might afterwards ex¬ 
hibit him an honest man,-~-if they know how to effect this, and 
it is evident that they do know; for they say that tlieir new- * 
ly discovered art does make men good after being wicked,—- 
we must therefore (xmsent' to this. Let them destroy the 
lad, and make him and all the rest of us wise. But if you 
young men are afraid, lot the trial be made on me, as if I were 
a Carian;“‘ since, though an <dderly man,-1 am prepared to 
run the risk j and I deliver myself up to this Dionysodorus, 
as (Pclias®*) did to [Medea] the Colchiaii (woman). Let hiih 
destroy me, and, if he tvill, boil me, or do whatever (else) he 
plea.ses with me if he does but render me a good man. [35.] 
And Ctesippus s.iid, 1 also, Socrates, am prejmred to deliver 
myself to these strangers, if they wish, for them to flay me more 
than they flay at present, provided my skin does not end in 
a bladder, like that of Marsyns, but in virtue. Dionysodorus 
indeed here thinks tliat T am angry with him. 1 am not, how¬ 
ever, angry; but I contradict what I think he has not well 
said against me. But do not, said he, luy noble Dionysodorus, 
call contradiction reviling; for reviling is a different thing. 

To this Dionysodorus replied. Do yon, Ctesippus, compose 
your discourse, as if contradiction existed?—Entirely, and 
very much so, said he; or do yon, Dionysodoius, think that there 
is not contradiction ? Yo^ could not, said he, prove that at any 

** This ^‘therefore*’ is manifestfb ahsurdf After tf IvinratfOov we 
must write not vnyxittp^aufitv with two MSS. 

and omit with one. •Stalbaurn vainly dc&nds oiV. 

** As if 1 were a perstm of t§ value, os the Oaria^^ were said to be ip 
war, Md hence frequently captured and sold at> slaves; when they wer# 
sontetimes put to the torliue, ftw the btmefit of tlieir masters. 

“ From the mention of iliidea, it is evident that in thq words ** boils 
me ** Plato alluded to Pelti^; who suffered himself to cut dp and 
boded in a mo^iic caaldrt>ni,m the vain hope of being made young again, 
The same story Cicero had ta inind, De ^nectut. ^ 23^ ** nec me, tau- 
quam Peliam, rocoxent** 
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timei since yoif have heard no one contradfcHhg anbtlier.®*—r 
Time, snid he; but let ns now hear, whether I can ifrove it to yon 
by Ctesippua contradicting Dionyaodoras. Co^d you give a 
reason for this —By all means, said he.—What then ? snid 

he; are thei*e words®® for each of the things that exist?— 
Certainly, snid he.—-Whether, then, as each thing is, or as it 
is not ?—As it is. [36.] For if you remember, Ctesippua, said 
lus we liuve just now shown that no one speaks of a thing as 
it is not. For no one i.s seen to speak of that which is not. 
But why this ? said Cb'sippns. Do you and I contradict the 
less ?—Whether then, said he, shall we contradict, if we both of 
us pronounce®^' the word for tlie same thing, or shall we tlius 
assert the same thing ?—He admitted (wc should).—But, said 
, he, when neither of us gives the word for that thing, shall wb 
then contradict ? Or, (will it not follow,) that thus neither will 
have made? any m»'ntion at nil of the thing ?—And this too he 
grunted.—But, saiil tic, when I pronounce the word for that 
thing, and you for some other thing, do we then contradict each 
other ? Or do I then s|)eak of that thing, but you do not speak 
of it in any respect whatever ? And how can he, who does 
not speak of a thing, contradict him who docs? 

And Cteaippus indeed was then silent. But I, wondering 
at tlie reasoning, said, How say you, Dionysodorua ? For, 
though 1 have heard this reasoning often, and from many, yet 
I have always wondered at it. For Protagoras and others 
still more ancient have mode much use of it. But to me it 
always appears to bo wonderful, through its subverting the 
reasoning of othefs and itself too. I think, however, that 1 

^Such m the lateral tranalation of tlus passage; out of which none 
of the editors have, either with or without alterations, been able to elicit 
all atom of sense. « 

** So Stalbaum translates. But vapix^^v^oyov is ** to gave a reason,'' 
while vvlixnv Xdyoi^ is “ bear willi n rea.*ou,** or ** a speech,*' aa in 
Prolug. p. .338, D., and Gorg. p. 4G5, A„ ^^lotcnl by Stalbnum himself. 
More correctly then did Taylor translate, “Cai^you bear a ^scourse.” , 
^outh explains theOvords cat vvotfxVfiC dt* roerov Xdvos*"** Woidd * 
answer me on this point?" mid attributes the whole question to 
Dionviiodoms, in which he is folIowedT bv Winckelmann and Stalb. 

« ^ Ficinus, uncertain how to translate adyoi, has rendeied it “ senno- 
nes ratUmes^c," 

** Heindo^s .conjecture, Xjiyovrrc for yvdi'rec, has been confirmed by 
two MS3. Tli^e fact is, that if X&yoc be translated " word," the sense 
requires Xlytrlif^: if ** reason/* then yvdvrcc must be retained. 
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ehaU leam ita truth the beat from ^qu* [37.}^^ reason¬ 
ing then' olber (than this), that il is not possible to assert 
things which are false? For this is the force of the argument. 
Js it not? And that the speaker asserts things which ait* 
true, or does not assert?**^ He admitted it Whether, then, 
is it not possible to assert things which are false» but possible 
to form a false opinion ?—It is not possible, said he, to form 
even a false opinion.—There is then, said 1, no such thing as 
a false opinion at all.—There is not, said he.—Neither then 
is there ignorance, nor are theni ignorant i)ergon8. Or would 
not this be ignorance, if there were the power to speak 
falsely of things ?—Certainly, said he.—^But, said 1, this is 
not possible.—It is not, said he.—Do you make this assertion, 
Dionysinlorus, for the sake of talking, that you may say what 
is strange ? or do you really think that no man is ignorant ? 
—Confute, said he, the. ass<‘rtion. Is it possible, according to 
your assertion, to confute when no man speaks falsely ?—Ifr is 
not, said Euthydemiis.—Neither did I, said Dionysodorus, 
onler you to confute.^*'* For how can any one ordeT tlwit, 
which does not exist ?—O Kutfaydemus, I sold, I do not clearly 
understand these clever and coherent as.scrtions; but 1 have, 
somehow a muddled perception of them. Perhaps then I 
shall ask something nither un|)lcasant; but do you pai’don me. 
See then. [38.] For if it is neither possible to speak falsely, 
nor to entertain a false opinion, nor to be ignorant, neither is 
it possible for any one to err, when he does any thing. For 

sT_4» Here too ia another passap^c, which Heusde was the first to confess 
had become confused. Ficiiius has, what is at least intelligible, '*Kum 
sibi id vult senno, ut falsa dicerc impossibile sit, oporlcatquc ilium, qui 
loquitur, verft proferre, vol oranino non loijul.** • 

** Heusde w'as die first to notice the diminilty here, i’or Dionysodorus 
had just before bid 8ocratei#io confute. He, therefore, proposed to read, 
Oifii' &p’ ittiXiVov^ Si^ 6 ^lowaoStapoc, Nor did 1 

bid yon, said he, as did pionydbdorus jftst now, fo confute.'^ This 
emendation so simple has ueen rejected by Winckelmaiin, who fancies 
there is some nice diatinction, which, however, be docs not point run, 
between Aiy$a» and ifcXiyIA: while Stalbaum, lifter assorting that Jho 
loomed hate vainly tortui^ their brains about the meaning, adds, tui 
very wisely, that no one will^edWly discover, by conjecauro, what Plato 
really wrote. Ho was then not aware, that there (s a lacuna here. snpphVI 
in part Iw three M8S.: ** And do you not order me no% Entll%'deinu«, 
saia I.—(No.) For how, said he, can one <ndex tlud vdiich doos not ex* 
ist r In Greek, 0sxAe^if' Irt iw, i^v d* iyA, iJ FM6dfifU ; Td yde 
/m) he wAf 4v n(t ^ d* he, afXcdesu; 
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the doer cannot err in whal' he does. Do yon not say so?-— 
.Jttst BO, said he.—This then, said: I, is the tto|»]6aBiiat»qaestioti. 
For if we do not err, either acting, or speaking, or thinking, 
if this be the case, of what, by Jupiter, are ye etme as the 
teachers ? Did you not just now say, that you could, the best 
of all men, impart virtue to a person willing to learn ?—Then 
said Dionysodorua, taking up the discourse, Are you such a 
erone,*^^ S^rates, as to remember now what we said, and 
would even now remember any thing I said last year, yet do 
not know how to use what has been said at {Htnent?—>For 
(tlie wonls), said I, are difiicult (to understand), and very 
reasonably so; for they ai^e spoken by wise men; since it is 
very difficult to make use of tlie last words you are saying. 
For what do you mean, Dionysodorus, by the expression, ** I 
know not how to use*’? Does it not mean this, that 1 do not 
know how to confute it ? Since,®® tell me, wlmt other con¬ 
ception do you form of these words, “ I do not know how to 
use the words.”—[39.] But wliat you say, said h^ this is 
very difficult to use. Since®® answer.—(What,) before you 
have answered Dionysodorus? said I.—Will you not answer? 
said he.-—Is it just? (said 1).—It is certainly just, said he.— 
For what reason ? said 1. Or is it plain that it is for this; 
l>ecaiisc you, a very wise person in words, hove now come to 
us, and know when you ought to^nswer, and when not; and 
now you will not answer a jot, as knowing that you ought 
not.—You are a babbler, said he, and are careless in answer¬ 
ing. But, my good man, be obedient and answer; since you 
acknowledge that 1 am a wise man.—I must yield then, said 
1, and, as it seems, to necessity; for you are the ruler. Ask, 
then.—Whether tlien do things that have a soul understand ? 
or soul-less things .also ?—Those that have a soul.—Do you 
know tlien, said he, any word that ffi^s a soul ?—>‘Not I, by 
Jupiter.—[40.] Wliy then did ^ou just now ask me;, what 
my word understood?®^— For what said I, than b^ause 

" Tho Englisli '* cr^ne ” is evidently devved £^om the Greek 
bx^which was meant ** an old fool,’* as shown by Aristoiili. 926, 
1458. Winckelmonn, however, etUl sticks to ieep6g, found hi 
the MSS. but two. 

0 jj places, “ since ” is parfbctly absurd, alffiongh not no¬ 

ticed by any c«fitor. In hict, the whole passage is a mass corruption,' 
arising chiefly from mterpolations. 

** In the original, 5, rt /tot poot rh literal^, ** what my word 
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I have erred through my etupl^y : or, did 1 not err, but 
rightir said this toa, when 1 asserted that my words uj^er* 
stood ? Y^ether then will you say that I did err, or I did 
not? .For if 1 have.not erred^ neither will you confute, 
although you are a wise man $ nor have you the power to 
make use of my assertion; but if I have erred, neitlier thus 
do you speak rightly, in saying that it is not' possible to err. 
And 1 say this not in opposition to what you aSserted last 
year. But this discourse, said 1, O Dionysodorus and £uthy- 
demus, seems to remain in the same stat^ and still, as of old, 
having thrown down others, to fall itself; nor for this not to 
happen has it been discovered even by jrour art, and this too 
so wonderful for the accuracy of I'easoning.—-Ctesippus then 
said. You certainly say wonderful things, O men of Tliurii 
or Chios, or frtan whatever place you are, and by whatever 
name you delight to be called; as yon care not to talk wildly. 
•~[41.] And 1, fearing lest reviling should take place, again 
softened down Ctesippus, and said, What I told Clinias just 
now, I say also, Ctesippus, to you, that you do not know tlie 
wisdom of these strangers bow wonderful it is. They are, 
however, unwilling to exhibit it to us seriously; but are imi¬ 
tating Proteus the Egyptian sophist, and deceive us by their 
sorcery. Let us, therefore, imitate Medelaus,^^ and not sepa¬ 
rate ourselves from the men, till they have thoroughly shown 
us on what point they are serious; for I think that something 
of theirs very beautiful will appear, when they begin to be 
serious; and let us beg and exhort and pray them to exhibit 
themselves thoroughly. 

It seems then good to me to again point out in what man¬ 
ner I prayed them to appear to me; fo^ will endeavour, as 
far os 1 can, to go through all in order^^ from where I then 
left that 1 may cfi. them out to pity me; and that com¬ 
miserating me on a tenW-hev^k and acting seriously, they may 
act seriously themselvts. But do you, Clinias, said I, enable 
me to recollect fi^ra what point vTe broke off. [42.] As 1 

^ * ■ ’ % 

uNOKBStoon for me/* die vrordsMof Socrates are pen'erted by the sophist, 

that he might play on (he vefb “ understand.’* Tatlop. ^ 

Plato here, and in Buthyphr. p. 15, and Psoudo-Plato in Ton, p. 
541, B., ref^ io Horn. Od. ir. 354. '* 

** The word rdv, which is required by ICdc and dicX3i2v, has been 
luckily preserved in . three M9S. 
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thiBk, we broke some where there» when we acknowledged 
at last that w'e ought to philosophize; did we not?r*-YeSi said 
he.^But philosophy is a possession of knowledge-; is it not 
so? said 1.—Yes, sjiid he.—By possessing then what know¬ 
ledge, shall wc lightly possess it ? Is not this the simple fact, 
that (it is by possessing) that (knowledge) which will benefit 
as.?—Certainly, said he.—Would it then benefit us at all, if 
we knew t6 know®*^ by going about in what part of the earth 
the most gold liad been dug?—Perhaps so, said he.— But 
formerly, I replied, this was our decision, that we should gain 
nothing, even though, without labour, and without digging 
the earth, .all the gold (that exists) should be ours. So that 
if we knew how to make the rocks of sold.**'' even this know- 
ledge would be nothing worth : for if we knew not how to 
use the gold, (its posscssiem) wouUl ap{>ear to be of no ad¬ 
vantage. Or do you not i*iunember? said I.—I reineinlier 
very well, said be.—Nor, as it seems, will any advantage be 
derive<l from any other science, either relating to'money 
matters or to m(*diciiin, nr to any other, by which a persoit 
knows hoiv to make any thing, but does not (know) how to 
use w'hat he makes. Is it not so ?—ITe assented.—Nor even 
if there were a science to make men immortal, without their 
knowing how to makb use of such immortality, would there 
be, it seems, any advantage from it, if it is fair to infer any 
thing from what has lieen previously admitted.—^In all these 
points we both agreed. 

[43.] There is a need then, O handsome youth, of some sci¬ 
ence of such a kind, said 1, os that there may concur in it both 
the power to make, and the knowledge how to use that which 

** Not a single editor has seen the absurdity of the expression, IrrunAi- 
Itt9a yiyvwffKtiv^ and still less that the sense :w7quires imaraiiuOa ytyu^v 
hiertv, 1 . e. “ knew to proclaimfor tlie two words are constantly pon- 
fouuded, as ) have shown in iPoppo^s Krolrgoift. p. 314, and 1 could now 
add not a f<iw places more. Piciuus has mertily ** si sciremus, qnibns in 
terris aurnm multum eflbdiatur." 

^ From this passes)it would scorn that ^ Plato's time some attempts 
ha^ been made to discover the philosopher's stone; unlt'ss it be said that 
there is an allusion to the circumstance mentioned in the fragment of ii 
c^edy by Bubnltis, called Glaueus, who^ like Proteus, was a marine 
dmty, oral was feigned to say —** We once the sons of Ceerops did per¬ 
suade To mardn out to Hymeltus, and with arms la lumd and' tlirec 
days' 'fi>od against the ants; Since grains of molten |^ld bad Utere 
appeared.*' 
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orte makfJS.-—It frppeara soi^ s«i4 lie.—^Wd are far than, it 
secma, frem being akilful lyre-makers, or from possessirig any 
kDOWlo4|sa of that kind; for there the art that xnnhea is on 
one ^de, and on the other the art that uses, (and thero is a 
diviStdn about the same thing). For the lyre-making and 
the harp-makiing (arts) differ very much frt>m oa<5U other, la 
it not 80?—He assented.—Nor shall we, it is plain, require 
the flute-making art: for this is another such-like art/'T—He 
was of tliat opinion.—^But, by the gods, said J, if we should 
learn thb art of composing speeches, is this the art frem the 
possession of wKich we should be hn]q)y ?—1 think not, said 
Clinias, taking up the (di8courso).®’‘-^)f what proof, said I, 
do you make use ?—1 see, said he, some speech-inakei's, who 
do not know how to use tlieir own speeches that they make 
themselves, just as lyre-makers do with their lyres but 
here are others able to use the R|>eccheB which those have 
made, although unable to make speeches themselv<>H. * It is 
plain, then, that with resf>ect to speeches, the art of making 
is separate from the art of using them.—[44.] You appear to ’ 
me, said I, to give a sufliciont proof that the art of sficeclj- 
makers is not that art, by the possession of which a person 
would be happy; and yet I thought that here would appear 
tbe^ science, of which for a long time we have ))ecn in search. 
For to me those very speech-lnakers, Clinias, appear to bo 
vastly wise, when 1 am in their company ; anti tfils very art 

•* After all the cflbrU of scholars to recover what Plato wrofe, I con¬ 
fess my inability to umlcrstand a word of what is fo\ind in Stalbaum’s 
text. Ficinus has, “ Permultum i(;itur abest, lit iyrarum fahros esse nos 
oporltrat; taleinque scientiam assequi. In his enim an elFiricns ab srto, 
quiG iititur, circa idem dUtinguitur which i| precisely wha^the train of 
idejts requires. ^ 

Instead of the sens* contained in these words, Ficinus lias mote to 
the pdipose—“ Ea siqoidcm nb ilia, qum uiitur, discroiiat.*^ 

^ Taylor omiUisd ^taking*up (th# disconrafi)*’ answering io the 
Cvreck vTToXa^v, becdlise he found in Uie I^itin of Ficinus no transla¬ 
tion of that wordj while all the more rccBnt editors have failed to 
observe that toroXo/^t' i# never, and could b% never, introduc^ed into a 
reply.' There issome eitor here, which 1 will leave for oUiers to d||rrcq^ 
. I'he remedy, 1 suspect, js net far off. 

** Ficinus ha«« wlmt is Bincb more clear' than the Greek, " perindc uti 
nesduBi, ac lyris fobri ipsi lyranun, qni ad aliontm tuus lyr|s consirux- 
.erunt, quag. eC qui ittis utimlur, fooeve nesciimt,'* f.e, **just as lyre- 
makers ibemsaive8, .w]ko make, lyres for the use of others, cannot use tlte 
lyres, whidi those, who- me them, cannot make.*' 
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qf tlietrs also appears to be sometbrng ^ffjtojului.deyatedk 
T]^8^ however^ is by no means wobdenol. For a por¬ 
tion of the art of channing^ and is but a little inferior to it; 
for the art of charming is that by which ripera^^^ and pba- 
langia,^^ and scorpions, and other wild animals^ and even 
diseases are charmed ; but this happens to be the Charming 
and soothing of judges, and of persons assembling at public 
meetings, and of other mobs. Or are you of a different 
opinion ?—I am not, said he; but it appears to me as you 
say.—Where then, said 1, shall we yet turn ourselres f to 
what art ?—I do not well see the way, said he.—But 1 think, 
said I, that I have discoveml (the art).—What is it ? said 
Clinias.—'the art of a general, said I, appears to me, more 
than any other, to be that, by possessing which a person would 
be happy.—It does not aj^ear so to me.—Why not ? said I.— 
This is certainly a man-hunting art—What then ? said L— 
[45.] No (part), said he, of tlie hunting art itself^* extends 
beyond hunting and getting into the hand; but when persons 
have got into their hands what they have hunted, they are 
not able to use it; but hunters and fishermen assign it to 
cooks. But on the contrary, geometricians, asCronomerSi and 
those skilled in arithmetic—for these also are of the hunting 
art—for each of thesedo not make diagrams, but find out 
things existing. As then not knowing how to use them, but 
only to hunt for them, they deliver up their inventions for 
those to make a bad iise'^* of in dialectics—such at least of them 
as ai’e not very stdpid.—^Be it so, I said, O moat beautiful and 
most wise Clinias. But is such the cose ?—^Certainly. And 
thus in the same manner, said,he, generals, when they have 
. taken a city or camp, .deliver it over to statesmen; for they 
know not how to use the things they have taken ; just ae^ I 

^ Boudi quotes from VirgU, i£n. vii. Z55, Viperco generi et gxiriter 
•pirantibus hydris Spargere qut somnos cantuqUS manuque solebai Mul- 
cebotuue Iras et moms arte levabat.” 

The phalaugia were a kind of venomonbi animal, vdth many lags, 

^spider. 

Out of this corrupt passage no editen yet been able to iqike 
any ^ing satisfactorily. 

^ Here too is another corrupt passage; where a fature editor of i^to 
wilt And not a litffe to try his sagacity. 

** T his is the proper meaning of xaraxp^trOau Hence it is cridwt 
that Plato is speaking iromeally. Otherwise he would hare ssid 
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thinkf the cetdierti ot quails deliver theui op to quall-ft^eders. 
[46.] If^heti^ he said, we are in want of that art ^ hicln, 
whether making or hunting, knows itself how to use what 
H possesses, and is soch an art as will render us happy, w'e 
must, said ho, instead of the generaVs seek out some other art, 

Cri. What say you, S^>crates? Did that lad talk thus ? 

Soc. Do you not tlunk he did, Ciito ? 

Cri, By Jupiter, I do not indeed. For I think if he had 
spoken thus, lie would not have wanted eithor Kuthydemus 
or any other man for his instruction. 

Soe. But, by Jupiter, was it not Ctesippus that spoke thus ? 
for I do not remember. 

Cri. What, Ctesippus? 

Soe. This, however, 1 well know, that it was neither Eu- 
thydemus nor Dionybodorus who spoke thus. But, good 
Crito, was it not some divinity, who being present said these 
things ? For 1 well know' tiiat I heard tliem. 

Viri, It is so, by Jupiter, Sot’rates; and to me it appears 
very much so indeed, to have been some divinity. But after 
this, did you still search out any art? And'have you dis- 
eovered or nut that, for tlie saKC of which you made the 
search ? 

[47.] Sne. Whence, blessed man, did wodLscover it ? But 
we were ultogetiier a subject of laughter, like children that 
run after larks; for wc continually thought we should imme¬ 
diately catch each of the scienees, but they were always 
flying secretly away. Why therefore sliould 1 speak to you 
aliout the majority ? But wdien we came to the regal art, and 
thoroughly considered whether it is that, which imports and 
works out liappincsa, here falling, as it into a labyrinth, 
when we thought we were now at the end, we again turned 
rouUd in our course, and appeared to be at the beginning of 
our inquiry, and w^wantqfl just ts much *(or the mark), as 
w'hcn we were first nfhking the search. 

Cfi, But how did tl^ happen, Socrates, to you ? 

Soe, I will tell you.'For the art of tl£ stotesman and^haf^ 
of the king it has been determined by us are the same. 

[48.] Cfi. Wlmtthen?’* • 

Soe. To this art then, as alone knowing hqw make a 
proper use of things, have the general’s art and the other arts 
" Tkti qqestioa u omitted by Fiemiu. 
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((l<lei?minecl)^^ to give domuiion over tn<M worlii of which 
they ai’e the mere artisans. This then clearly appeared to us 
to m the art we were seeking, and the cause of good conduct 
in' a city; and really, accoiiling to the lambic verse of 
iBschylus,^^ that it alone is seated in the stem of the city, 
directing, as by the rudder, all things, and Commanding iS, 
persons to do all things useful. 

CVt. Does not this then appear to you to be well said 
respecting this art ? 

Soc, You shall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what 
after this happened to us. For #e were considering again 
somclhow thus. Does tliat regal art, which rules over all, 
effect any thing for us or nothing ? We said to each other 
that it certainly wlU. For would not you too assert this, 


Crito ? 

CrL I would. 

Soc. What then would you say is its effect? Just as if I 
should ask you, what effect does the physician's art produce 
in all the things over which it rules ? Would you not say it 
is health ? 

Cri. I sliould. 

[49.] Soc. And what does agricnlture, your art, effect in 
all the things over whicli it rules ? Would you not say that 
it affords us food from the earth ? 

Cri. I would. 

Soc. And what does the regal art effect, while it commands 
•every thing over which it rules ? Perhaps you do not very 
well see your way. 

Cri. I do not, by Jupiter, Socratea. 

Soc. Nor do we, Qrito. But thus much at least you know, 
that if it is that art, which we are seeking, it ought to be useful* 

Cri. Certainly. ^ 

Soc. Ought it not, tharefore, 40 impart to us a certain 
good? ^ 

Cri, Necessarily so, Socrates. 

** Hrindorf says (hat tUlav may easily be supplied fh>m the pre> 
cmhng IhU. He got the idea /Tom Ficunii^ who has inserted the verb 
** merentiir.’* But the arts could not be said to come to any determina¬ 
tion. Plato wrdle, 1 auspoct, irapa£«(Sdaet, corcupUMl edbae^nenUy into 
wape^iildv<ii. 

^ The passage aUuded to is in S. Tli. 2. 
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Soe, But w« hive acknowkd^ to eaoh otl^r, I and Cli> 
nia 9 , tlmt good is notiiing else t&n a certain science. 

fr*. Yes, you did say so. 

Soe^ The other works then, which one wiay say belong to 
the statesman’s ar^but these would be inany-^oir example, to 
make the citisens rich, free, and free from sedition-Hio not 
they all appear to be neither evil nor good ? But it is neces¬ 
sary for tnis art to make men wise, and to impart knowledge, 
if it is to be that, which benefits and renders men happy. 

[50.] Cri, It is so: and thus it was agreed upon by you, 
as you have narrated the discourse. 

Soc, Docs then the regal art make men wise and good ? 

Cri. Whttt prevents it, Socrates? ^ 

Soc. Does it then make all men so, and good in all respects ? 
And is it the art which furiiislies every science, that of the 
currier, of the carpenter, and all the other crafts ? 

Cri, I think not, Socrates. 

Soc. But what science (does it furnish)? Towliatpur- 
po<H.* do we employ it ? of no works, either gOod or evil, 
ought it to be the artificer, but to impart no other science than 
itself Let us then say what it is; to what purpose we should 
use it. Are you willing, Onto, wc should say it is that, by 
which wc make othei^ good ? 

Cri, Entirely so. 

Soc. But in what will these be good, and to what purpose 
will they be useful ? Or shall we still say that they will make 
others good, and that those others will make others so ? How¬ 
ever, they no where appear to us in what way they are good; 
bccau.se we have held in no honour the works, which are said 


to belong to the statesman’s science. Bgt in reality, there is, 
ipeording to (he proverb,^^ Coriiithus the son of Jupiter; and 
as I have said, we are^still equally, or even more, wanting to¬ 
wards knowing what the science* is, wlik!]i will make us 
happy. • 

Cri. By Jupitqr, So^ates, you have come, it seems, to a 
great difficulty. * • * 






this dimeulfy, sent fortlf every kind of cry and entreated yie 

V 

'* By ihii provei4> u meant a weariueae from wonU^peated vaiuty. 
lia origin is twer obscure: see (he ticboiia here, and on Pindar Kem. vu. 
154. 
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dtrsagen, and cnllM upon them, as if they were the l^oscuri 
to Save us, both me and the lad, from the triple w&ves of the 
discourse; to be by all means serious, and seriously to show 
us what that science is, by the p(tssesHion of which Ifre may 
pass well through the remainder of life. 

CrL And was then Kuthydemus willing to show you any 
thing? 

IIow not ? And he began, my friend, the discourse 
very magnificfuitiy thus. Whether, said he, Socrates, shall 1 
teach you tl»i» science about which you fonnerly were at a loss, 
or show you that you possess it ?—O blessed man, said T, are 
you able to effect this ?—Outainly, said he.—Show me, then, by 
Jupiter, said [, that I possess it; for this is much easier than 
for a man so old to learn.—0»ii\c then, said lie, answer me. 
Is there any thing which you know ?—Certainly, said I; 
many*® things, but trifling.—[52.] It is siilFicienr, said he. 
Does it then appear to you to be passible, that any thing which 
exists should n(>t be what it is?—It does not, by Jupiter. 
—Did you not say that you kne>wsomething?—I did.—Are 
you not then knowing, if you know?—^t'ertoinly, in tlmt very 
thing.—It muke.s no ditfcrence. Hut is it not nei^essary tlmt 
you, being knowing, should know all things ?—It is not, by 
Jupiter, said I, since there are many otlier things which I do 
Hot know.—If then you d() not know a thing, you arc not 
knowing ?—Of that thing, friend, said I.—Are you not then, 
said he, less knowing ? Hut you just now' said, tliat you w’ere 
knowing; and thins you are the veiy same |>erson that yon are,** 
and again not the same person, according tu tlie same things, 
(and)*** at the siunc time.—He it so, I said, Euthydemusi for, 
according to the saying, “You rattle indeed very pretty.”** 

” The Dioscuri aro Cnator and Pollux, thtf sons of Lode by Jupitc?^ 
who stcro iinokcd hy stiitui-s «hcn in danger dyrtng u storm. See the 
oommenUitors on Horaco, Od. I. 3. 2. 

As Socrates profcshcd to know only that he knew nothing, Serranus 
justly found fault with irni voWd. Nor haa a single scholar, as &r as 1 
caa learn, been able to, t>t rid of the nbjectioa; although it were easy to 
do fti by a very slight alteration. ' ' 

** Instead of ** that you aie,” tho tram of ideas seems to require '* that 
you were," in Greek, ^ ^(r6a, not Bg el. 

* This,,** and Taylor Ibnnd in Pkinus ** aimul ct secundum eadem: 
which leads to ifya eai card ravrd. And thus tho difficulty is ovorcemc, 
at which Schleioituaeber and others had stumbled, m tcardTa^diS/m. 

** la lieu of ttaKd irdpra Xiyecc, tiUdbaum has edited anXd dd wa- 
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Hovr tbea do t know thot scsence which we were seeking? 
ftinoe it is knpossible for ^ same thing to be and not to he. 
If 1 know one tiling, do 1 know all things ? For 1 cannot Ik» 
knowiM and not knowing nt the same time. And since X 
know ^things, do I possess that knowledge likewise V Is this 
then what you say? And is this that wise tlung?-^Yon are, 
SocraU‘«, said lie, confuting yourself.—[53.] Hut what, sakl I, 
Euthydemus, are you not snSering the \ery same thing? For 
whatever 1 may suffer together witii you and Dionysotlorus 
here, O beloved head, X shall not take miieli to hoait. Tell me, 
do you not know some things, and know not others ?-^By no 
means, SoiT.ites, said Dionysodorus.—Ilow say you ? said I. 
Uo you then know nothing?—Certainly,**"* said he.—Do you 
then know all things, said I, since you know any thing whut- 
All thing'^, said he.—And you too^ if you know one 
thing, know nil things.—O Jupiter.’ I replied, liow wouduriVil 
and mighty a goo<l you tell me has apwared. 1 )o then all otlier 
men likewise know all things, or nothing ?—They surhly, said 
he, do not know some things, but do not know others and 
are at the same time knowing, and not knowing.—But how is 
this ? said I.—All men. he said, know all things, if they know 
ouc thing.—(), by the god^I said J, Dionysodorus,—for it is 
now manifest to me that you are serious, though T with difli* 
culty iu\ uked you to be so.—do you in reality know all things ? 
I'ur instance, the artof acaqicnler ami a eobbler ?—Ortainly, 
*»aid be.—And arc you also able to stitch shoes ?—1 am, by 
Jupiter, said he, and also to mend them.—Do you also*knovv 

ray»it, lie* nmjet tur< of Abri'S* h, who rcfewi ihr {il. in n<*sy< h tiiiU I*ho- 
tuis, KaAff waraytta, to thin where Plato M‘ems from th< 

beliolu !o b«i>e alluded to tlie Tfnifiyoi ol 
•* Thi> answer onght to Tk*, as Tiiyloi translated it, ** Par from it ” Put 
such lb not tlie mnattun^ of Wai ftdXa. Instead then of vd^tv m the pu • 
ceding qui jiUtiii one would prefer rii y tv. 

** To g»*i nd of the taufolofw la the iwff jKirtions of tins answer, St,il« 
baura supposes that Dion^sodorus »pc iks ironu ally; as if a dirof t 
answer could be ironical, as well as an indiKit question. Ficinu* Ims 
** Non eniui diccndnm videttir sure i ns aliqiia, aesr ire aha; ’* u lui h 
seems to load t«> Oi yAp fit c/irt7i% l»ri rd piv litiffravrai, rd 8i oirc 
lirtftrat^at. Ant a Soplust should a‘iM>rt somethuigr deouuvo ; not May 
merely ov tlvtlv. Wuickelhiann presorres itimv but reads uid 

E ves all die words down to ** All men, he said,*’ to Sonaies. ttui 
inm correctly observes that d* iyu, could not be Hi us up* 

plied to tho same person; nqi^could dXXd ti be found «\cept in Uie 
speech of another party. PerJnips Plato wrote,^cpif, o7o^' Bn nt piv-^ 

WO|« Ilf. 0 
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fii^ ^ing9 aa these, the number of the summ and the esads 
‘-^[64.] Perfectly so^ he. Think you, wok should not 
confess that we do?-»Ancl Ctcsippus then, taking np(the dis¬ 
course), said, By Jupiter, Dionysodorua, show me eMo proof 
of these things, that 1 may know that you are spJKing the 
truth.—What proof shall I show ? said he.—Do you know how 
many teeth^^ Kuthydejnus has, and does Euthydemua know 
how many you have ?—Is it not enough, said he, for you, to 
hear that we know all things ?—By no means, said he; but 
only tell us this one thing more, and show that yon speak the 
trutli. And if you tell how many teeth each of you have, 
and you appear, on our counting them to have known this, we 
will then believe you in other things likewise. They then, 
thinking they were mocked at, were unwilling (to comply), 
but acknowledged they knew ;dl things, while they wore 
questioned on emdi point singly by Ctcsippus. For there wa.s 
nothing which Ctcsip[>us did not ask them without conceal¬ 
ment, and at last even if thev knew the most indecent 
things. And they, confessing that they did knoMr, advanced 
most bmvely against the questions, like wild boars pressing 
on against the blow; [•')•'>.] so tJiat 1 too, Crito, was at length 
compelled myself through iny incredulity to ask Kutbydemus, 
whether Dionysodorus knew also how to dance ? and he said. 
Perfectly so.—However, said I, he surely does not know 
how to act the tumhlcr n[)on swords,and to be whirled on a 
wheel,being so old. (Or,)**'■* so tar (towards) wisdom has he 
come ?—There is notliing, said he, which he does not know. 
—But whether, said 1, do you only now know all things, or 
have you always (knowm them)?—Always, said he.—And 
when you were eh^dren, and as soon as you wore born, did 
you know ?—*All things, said both of them together.—To us 

** Here Boems to be an allusitni to % philosopher, like Archytas, whoic 
Horace addresses Te inaris ct terrte ntuneroqtie careutis orente Men- 
sorein.” 

Person oil Aristeph. Pint. 1057, wA3\.h^ firth to point out thesiniU- 
u^ty in the jokes of the comic poettind the philosopher; and Dobree-the 
i'ra^ciit Ilf Lysias, quoted by Athenaevs, to which he might have added 
jPscndo-Dcraetr. dc Eiucut. ^ 275. ^ 

Fi^ts, like those mentioned in the text, are said to he performed 
i>v^ now iu-the East. Koutli refers to Xenoph. Sympos. 2, and 
Winckelmarm to Anabas. v. 9. * 

** Hensde aud Heind. insert ** or,” which Stolb. incorrectly rejects. 
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the thing af^peared tn he inora^le. But aald £athyleixkti% 
l>o you disbi^eve, Socrutea ?-^Kxoept, I said) tiiat it is likdy 
you are wise men.^«^But, said be^ if you are willing to give 
me ansMtm I will also show you, giving your assent to these 
wonderfm thiiigs*«~lDdeed, 1 shall most gladly, said 1^ be 
confuted on these points. For if I am wlse^ not knowing it, 
and you demonstrate this that I know all thing^ and have al¬ 
ways (knownX what greater wind-fall than this could I find 
in all my life?—Answer then, said he.—[5(),] Ask me, as 
one that will answer,—Whether, then, Socrates, said he, do 
ytm know any thing or not ?—I do.—Do you then know by that 
through which you are knowing, or by any thing else ? 
—By that by which 1 am knowing: for 1 suppose you mean 
tlio soul. Or do you not mean it ?—Are you not ashamed 
of yourself, Soc rntos ? said he. You usk a (|uestion when you 
are asked one.—Be it so. said I; but what shall I do ? For 1 
will do as you bid me. <But) when 1 know not what it is^ 
you ask me, you nevertheless order me to answer and not to’ 
ask a question.—You, doubtless, said he, understand what T 
.say.-—I do, said I.—Now then answer lo that which you do 
understand.—What then, said I, if you ask a question, think¬ 
ing in one way, and I understand it in another, and then 1 
give an answer to it. is it enough for you, if 1 answer nothing 
to the purpose ?—To me it would, said he, but not to you, 1 
think.—! will not, by Jupiter, answer, said 1, before I hoar.®* 
—You will not answer, said he, to what yon may happen to un¬ 
derstand, because you are a trifler, and more of a silly oUl 
man than is becoming.—And 1 then perceived he was annoyed 
at me for defiuiiig precisely what wa.s said, as he was dcsiroos 
to make me his prey by placing his words ty^und me (as a net). 

1 rcuoUeeU^, therefore,*® that Oonnus was always annoyed at 
me, when 1 did not yief^ to him, and that afterwards he paid 

• s 

** On this passage nee Hcfiltd., Winckolm., Stalb., who all differ, without 
sny of them beuig abki^to discover what Flatn wrote 
** Ficinus has ** redarguUo frit," which leads to y^fXf fut. med., 
for in lieu of % 4 

** After ** 1 h^,'* there ss eyidentiy an omission of some words, who h 
Ftciiius supplies by his version, " non priiis respondebo, qnam n^aomot^ 
respondendum rii, inteUexero," i. e. ** 1 will not answcHr, before | undet* 
stand how I am to answer.'^ * 

•• This '* therefore ^ u trithont meaning. One MS. has ydp for ofv. 
Plato wrote P 
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Mitention to me, as one that was ignorant [57.] Bat 

aloce 1 had determined to go as a scholar'to those men, T 
thought 1 ought to yield, lest they shooM consider me a stupid 
feltovr, and not roceive roc as a scholar. Hence I faidt If it 
seems good for you to act thus, Euthydcmus, let it he done: 
for perhaps in every respect you, who possess the art, know- 
better how to conv^erse than 1 do, who am an unskilled indi¬ 
vidual. Question me then again from the beginning.---.Answer 
then again, said he, whether you know what you know by 
something or not,—I do, said 1, by the soul.—Again, said he, 
this man in his answer adds to the questions ho is naked. For 
I did not ask by what you know, but if you know by any 
thing.—Again I said, T have answered inorf* than was neccs- 
saiw, through my want of instruction; hut pardon me. For 
I will now answer simply, that I know always by something, 
what I know.—Blit, said he. whether <lo you always know by 
the same thing ? Or is it nt one time by this thing and at an- 
otlier time by another ?—Always by this, said I, when I know. 
—Again, said lie, will 3 "Ou not cense to .speak beside (the ques¬ 
tion)?—‘But (I fear, said I,)lest this “always” should trip us 
up.—It will not us, said he; but, if at all,, it will you. But 
answer me, Do you always know by tliis ?—Always, I said; 
since I must take away the “ when,"—[58.] YoU therefore 
always know by this. And alwa^'s knowing, whether do you 
know some things by that, by which you know, and other 
things by something else? or do you know all things by 
that?—All things, said I, which I know, by that.—This has 
♦•time, said lie, the same by-answer.—I take away then, said 
I, the words “ which 1 know."—Take not away, said he, even 
one word; for I make you no request.®*—But answm: me, 
Would you be able to know all things, unless you could know- 
all things ?—This would be a prcwligy, said I.—-Add now, said 
he, whatever you like? for yqu conJess that jou know all 
things.—1 appear to have done so, said I; since the expres¬ 
sion, “ the things which I know," ji^scss.no power wlMtever; 
^but 1 know all tilings].®'’—Have yon not then confessed that 

•* After *’ request ” understand, “ to .take,away any thing,” aa sliown 
d>y Phwden. p. 9f>, R., quoted appositely by Winckeimatmi 
of'ryrpoffflfTwji chuai, 

** Hditdon" correctly wkiwd to esepunge thd word* irdvraik Iwhmi- 
fiat, which Winckdmann and Stalbaum vainly attempt to pr^iarvo. Por 
' they plainly interfere with the whole train of thonghl. ‘ 
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you tflwAys Jkaow T »7 fbat tbi«ig by which you know? whe^ 
tiier it be wheu you know,, or in whatever way you please: 
for you have confiised that 70 a know always, and all things 
at the mie tin»e» It is evident, therefore, that you knew 
when you was a bo)', and when you was begotten, and when 
you was bom; and even before you was bom, and before hea¬ 
ven and earth were produced, you knew all things, if you always 
possessed knowle<%e; and you,®® by Jupiter, said he, will know 
always, and all tilings, if I wish it.—[59.] And may you wish 
it, much-honoured Kuthydemus, said I, if yon speak the truth 
in reality. But I do not quite believe tliat you are sufficient 
for this, unless this your brother here, Bionysodorus, assist you 
with his counsel: and thus perhaps you would be (sufficient).®^ 
But tell me, said 1—for in otber tMtigs I cannot contend against 
you, men of such portentous wisdom, (nor say) that I do not 
know all things, since you assert it—how, Euthjdemus, shall 
say tlittt I know that good men are uiyust ? Comij tell me, * 
do I know this, or do 1 not know it?—You certainly know it, 
said he.^What, said I, (do I know) ?—That good men are not 
unjust.—This, 1 said, I perfectly knew a long time aga But 
I am not asking this; but where did I learn that good men 
arc unjust ?—No where, said Dionysodorus.—I do not there- 
101 * 6 , said I, know it.—Kuthydemus then said to Bionysodorus, 
You are destroying the reasoning; and this man will appear 
to be not knowing, that he is at the same time both knowing 
and not knowing. [60.] And Bionysodorus blushed. But, 
Eutbydemufv said 1, how say you ? Does not your brother, 
who knows all things, appear to you to speak correctly?— 
But am I the brother of Euthydemus ? wid Bionysodorus, 
hastily taking up the discourse.—And I said, l^avc me alone, 
my good mao, till Euthydetnus shall have taught me how 1 know 
that good men are unjust; and^do not ^grudge gie the lesson. 

** Bskk^ has cat pai pa Af, t^ri, a-Arht del —Heindorf was tho 
first to (^Ject to#uggost dil aL—'Stalbauin prefers 

aUBic dHii^Wincktlmitnn unites ovtAc with tdt, ‘*^d even you youf* 

Stalbanin oiuitii the vordssfCrw di rdx' dv* He should have read, 
ofiris ydp rex’ dv leevdf, by the aid of Ficinus, *^* Sic eniTii* 

ibne-ralebis.** Tha ^ipso, however, seoias to be dofondedaby ray' av 
in, Buphtst. u« 2&7, and rdx* dw oO pdv'**ui PhUeb* p. 23, E., 
quoted by WinckunumB 
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—^You are flying awfiy, Socrates, said Dionysod^a, atid are 
anwilling to ansmT.—-And reasonably so, said j; for I am 
inferior even to either one of you; so that I have a great 
need to fly from the two. For I am somehow far weaker than 
Hercules j wlu) was not able to contend witli the Hydra—a 
sophist that did by her wisdom, if one head of the discouri»<i 
was cut off, send up again many instead of one—and at tiie 
same time witli the Crab,®** a certain other sophist, who, as it 
appears to me, had come recently from the sea; and When it 
was annoying Hercules on the left hand by speaking to and 
biting liixn, !»e called upon lolaiis, the son of his hroth»*r, to 
aid him ; atid he gave him suificient aid. But if my lolaus, 
Patrocles,'®*’ were to come, he would rather produce mis¬ 
chief. * 

[61.] Answer then, said Dioiiysodorus, since this tale has 
been sung by you, wlictl»or lolaus was more the nephew of 
Hercules than of you.—It is tlien best for me, Dionysodorus, 
said I, h»*nnswcr you. For you will not doist—of this I am 
pretty well certain—frtim asking questions, and grudging me 
(to learu), and hindering Euthydemus from teaching me that 
wise thing.—Answer, Fowever, said he.—I will answer then, 
said I, that lolaus was the ncpliew of Hercules, but, as it ap- 
jM'ars to me, mine not at all. For my brother, Patrocles, was 
not his father; but Ipliiclos, who nearly resembles him in name, 
wu^ the brother of Hercules.—But is Patrodos, said he, your 
brother ?—Certainly, said I; for he had the same mother, though 
not the same father with myself.—He is then your brother, 
and not your brother.—I said, lie was not from the same la¬ 
ther, 0 best of mep: for his father was Cheeredemas, but mine 
Sophroniscus.—But, said he, Sophroniscos was a father, and 
Chasredemus (likewise).—Certainly^ said I; the former was 
my father, and the laltqjr Ids.—Was npt then, said he, Ch^re- 
demus different from a fatherV—From my father, said X.— 

♦ ' 

rw Instead of irfpov Ficinus found in his MS. igaripovt as shown by 
BIS “ altonitro.’* 

w Tjiu) contest of Hercules with the^ab is mentioned by ApoUodorus 

BiMioth. 11. 5. 2, and Palmphatua IncredibLl. fab> 39. 

axi this* brother of Socrates Wmckelmaim thiidcs there is an allusion 
ia Aristoith* Plot. 84, where he is described as a person who had never 
washed himsdf Arom the time of his birth. 
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Wm he theii'(^yd he) a father, differeiift from a father ? Qt^ 
are you dii same thing as Uie'®‘ stone ?■—[^.] I fear, stud I, 
lest under ydu I shall appear to be the same; but I do not 
think so Diyself-~-Aro you then, said he, difierent tVom the 
stoi^ ?—Different, certainly.—Being then something different 
from a stone, you arc not a stone: and being different from 
gold, you are not gold.—It is so.—Will not Cbnirederaus then, 
since he is dilfbrent fiom a father, be not a father ?—It seems, 
said I, he is not a fatlier.—For certainly, said Euthydcinus, 
taking up the discourse, if Clueredemns is a father, and Sophro- 
niscus, on the contrary, being different from a father, is not a fa¬ 
ther, 80 that* you, Socrates, are without a father.—And then 
Ctesippos, taking up the diriconrse, said, Is not your father in 
the very same predicament ? for he is different from my father. 
—Very fiir from it, said Euthydemus.—Is he then the same ? he 
replie<l.—Yes, the same.—I would not wish this. But whether, 
Euthydemus, is he my father alone, or the father of other iVien 
likewise ?—^Of other men likewise, said he. Or do you think 
that the same person, being a fiitlier, is not a father?—So I 
thought indeed said Ctesippiis.—But what ? said he, (do yoti 
tliink) that a thing being gold is not gold ? or (a person) being a 
man is not a man ?—[63.] Say not so,® said Ctesippus. Accord¬ 
ing to idle proverb, you do not, Kutliydemus, join thread with 
thread.^ For you speak of a dreadful tiling, if your father is the 
father of all.—But he is, said be.—Whether of men, said Cte- 
sippus, or of hqrses too ? or of all other animals likewise ?—Of 
all (animals), said he.—Is your mother too the mother (of all) 
—Yes, the mother.—Your mother then, said he, is the mother 

The article has no meaning here.' Thf passage is corrupt, and 
may be corrected witlumt npich difiiculty. 

* This ^'so that,*’ in Greek &<rrt, plainly proves that the hypothesis of 
the proposition is wiUiout^ts condusion. There is another error too in ti 
ytip ifiwov. Foril^srov n^er fuUows tl, only oti. And henco Ficin. has 
”Haud—*• 

* So Staibaum rendhra iti^ydp, as if Xeye wer^understood. . But in 

L2. __<- JP _ lA _ __ ^...1 t 1_^_^7.1 0 

same thiflgi 

who quotos 

AriatMie, ^notc. *Acpoa<r. til. 6,9. ' ' ' 

* Tiernus alone has pceierved, what no siditor has yefi^cmarked, the 
trae readings here, as shown by bis version, /* An et mater tna mater 
onudnm.'* 'fhe Greek it 4 nd 
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of ka-uroliinB.—'And yoarB too, said he.->Heiitie then yoti nre 
the brother of fi^dgeona, and puppies, and little —^And 

DO are you, said he.—«And besides this, your Mhmt ia a dog 
too.—And so is yours, said he.—But, said Dionysodorus, if 
you would answer me, you would forthwith aeknowledge 
these rhiog.s. For tell me, have you a dog ?—Yes, a very bad 
one, said Ctesippus.—Has he tlicn puppies ?—^He, has indeed, 
said he, otheix very much of the same kind (as himself).—Is 
not the dog then their father ?—At hjast, I saw him hairing 
connexion with a bitch.—What then ? Is he not your dog ?— 
(Jertainly, jsaid he.—Being a father then, is he not yours? So 
that the dog becomes your father, and you are the brother of 
puppies.—[6'1.] And Ihonysodorus again, quickly taking up 
the discourse, that Cte.sippiis might not get a word in before 
him, said, Answer me still in a small matter. Do you strike 
this dog ?—And Ctesippus said, laughing, By the? gods, I do; 
for I cannot (strike) you.—You .strike your father then, said 
he.—Much more justly, said he, should I strike your lather, 
who. Iiaving endured wlmt, has begotten such wise sons. 
But surely, Kuthydemiis, said CteBi]ipus, your lather and the 
fatlier of the pupj>ics has enjoyed many good things from this 
yourivisdoq?. But ncitlier is he in want of many good things, 
Ctesippus, nor are you.—Nor are you, Kuthydemus, said he. 
—Nor is any other man (said he) in want of them. For tell 
me, Ctesippus, wdiethcr you think it good for a sick man to 
drink a medicine, or doe.s it appear to you to be not good, 
wlio.n it is n^qui.sitc •, or when any one is going to a battle, 
ought ho rather to go armed, or unarmed ?—To me, said he, 
(it appears);^ although 1 think that you are about to say 
some of your beauAful things,—[65.] You shall know the 
best, said he; but answer me. For«ince you acknowledge 
that it is good for a man to drink /nedicinc when it is 
requisite, is it not meet to drink^ts ii\j|ich as possible of this 
good, and will it not in this case be well there,^ if some one, 
bruising it, should/ningle with it aViart-ldad of hellebore.— 
aAitJ Ctesippus said, This would be very proper indeed, 

i Here is evidently some omission. For to a double thcfc 

could nolbe a single answer. 

' Bfskk. Ims^Ml, which, oniiUed by Ficinus, and Sdileiemacher and 
Heindoif oould not understand, is al^dly explained by Winckelmann, 
whom Statbaum follows in ed. 2 



I ^ ' 

Ettthjdemtds, he who^rank It were aa as the statue 
In Ddphi.^As thorefone, said he, it is abo good to have 
arms in battle, is it not ro^t to have a great number of shields 
and spears, since it is a good tlung ?—Very much so, siud 
Ctesippus. But you are not of this opinion, Euthydemus; 
for you think that one (s]iield)^ and one spear are sufficient. 
Or do you not ?—I do.—Would you, said he, arm Geryones 
too and Briareus in this manner? But 1 thought you were 
more skilful (than to do so), as being one who lights with a 
soldier’s anns, and so loo was this your friend.—And Euthy- 
demus indeed was silent. But Dionysodorus asked, in refer¬ 
ence to what had been before answered' by Ctesippus, Does it 
not then appear to you to be good likewise to possess gold ?—- 
Certainly, said Ctesippus, and this too in plenty.—[66.] What 
then, does it not ai)i)car to you to bo a good thing to possess 
riclics always, and every where ?—Very much so, said he.— 
Do you not then acknowledge gold likewise to be a gfwd 
thing ?—I have acknowledged it, said he.—Is it not then meet 
to possess it always, and every where, and especially in one’s 
self? And would not a man he most happy, if he had three 
talents of gold in his l)eDy, a talent in his skull, and a stater 
of gold in each o4’ his eyes ?—They say indeed, Kuthydemus, 
said Ctesippus, that those amongst tlio Scythians are the most 
happy and the best men, who have much gold in their own 
skulls, just as you lately spoke of the dog being your own 
father: and, what is still more wondeH'ul, they say, that they 
drink out of their own golden skulls, and look within them, 
having their own head in their hands,—[67.] Whetlier, said 
Kuthydemus, do the Scythians and other men see tilings which 
can he seen, or things which cannot be sedh ?—Things, surely, 
which can be seen.—1)§ you then (do so) likewise ? said he.— 
I do.-^Do you then see our garments?—Yes.—Can then 
these things see ?—Beyond all measbre, said Ctesippus.—But 
what ? said he.—Nothing. But perhaps you think you do 
not see them, so ikeetiois are you; but ^o me you appear, 
Euthydemus, not sleeping to be asle^, and, if it were 
ble for a man, when spe^jsDg, to say nothing, to do this like¬ 
wise.—Is it not then possible, said Dionysodorus, for him who 

’* Of ffie ttfetua alluded to it appears that nothing is toliHilsewherc. 

* The Oreek. word atvUa is wanting in the text. Taylor supplied 
' shield " Urott the context* Fidnus has **iuuim dtmtaxat jaeulnm^^ 
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fs silent to. speak ?—no means, said Ctes!pptis.«--l8 it also 
SinpcMSsiblo for bim, who speaks, to be silent ?<^StiU less so, 
said be.—When therefore you speak of stones, and woods, and 
things of iron, do you not speak of things silent ?—«! do not, 
said he, if I am walking in braziers’ shops; but the pieees of 
iron are speaking, and make the greatest noise, if any one 
touches them. So that you know not that with (all) yonr 
wisdom you Imve said nothing. But further still, explain to 
me the other assertion, how it is possible for one who speaks 
to be silent*®—And Ctesippus appeared to me to be in great 
agony on . account of his boy-love.—*[68.] When you are 
silent, said Enthydemus, are you not silent as to all tilings ?— 
I am, said lie.—Are yon not therefore silent as to things 
which speak, if things which speak** are among the number 
of all things?—But what, suid Ctesippus, are not all things 
silent ?—Certainly not, said Euthycloinus,—Do then, thou 
best of men, all things speak?—The speaking things do.— 
But, said he, I do not ask this; but whether all things 
are silent, or speak ?—They do neither, and they do both, 
said Dionysodorus, hastily taking up the discourse. For I 
well knew, that you would not have any thing to say to this 
answer.—And Ctc.sippns, as was usual with him, laughing 
very loudly, said, Your brother, Kuthydemus, has put his 
argument on both sides, and he has perished and is van¬ 
quished.*^ And Clinias was very much delighted and 
laughed; so that Ctesippus became ten times as great (os he 
was before). But Ctesippus, as being veiy crafty, appeared 
to me to have heard tlicse things on the sly from these very 
men. For such kind of wisdom is not now possessed by any 
otlier persona. [69.^ And I said. Why do you laugh, Clinias, 
at things so serious and beautiful?-*What, Socrates, have 

From tlie want of connexion it is ovidentrthat something has been 
lost here. * ^ 

“ Here Fidnus and a single MS. acknowlcdf^o Xeyovra in lieu of 
Xtyd/iii'a, which Wiuckolmann has alone \^ie hardihood to deiimd, at 
variance w'itli tlic whofe tenor of tlie passage. 

• In the words he has perished and is vanquished,” there ia either a 
tautology, or the cart is put liefore the huVv). Fur the vanquishing oug^t 
tef recede the perishing. The passage, as shown by the variations of 
Mis*evid«iitly corrupt, and may be easily mended by a critic of ihe 
len^ ingenuity. Heindorf would read dreXwXfce cal iirryrat^ i. e. it 
hite destroyed and been vanquished,” from the versitHi of Fiemtu^ ** mim- 
qiie diqpudidit, et ratio vestra suocubaiu'* 





you ovor 9eeu » beauliM tbiog ? esid D$i(HR3r9o^orus.—1. ^vie* 
said I, ailS many suob, l>b3iiy9oddriiji.-r*Were tliey tben^ said 
he, tilings different from the beantifub or the same with the 
beautifut ?—And I thwi became perfijctly involved in donbt,' 
and thought I had suffered justly for having grunted out a 
word* I said, however, they are different from the beautiful; 
but a certain beauty is present with each of them.^®—Xf, then, 
said he, an ox is present with you, are you an ox ? and be¬ 
cause I now am present adth you, ai*e you Dipoysodorus ?— 
ikty words of good omen, said 1.—But after what maniim', 
said he, if even one thing is present with another, will that 
which is different be different?—Are you then, said I, in a 
diiiieulty respecting this ? For I have jnst now endeavoured 
to tmitate the wisdom of the men,^^ as l^ing desirous of it.— 
How should I not doubt, siud he, both'I and all other men, of 
that which is not-?—Wliat do you say, said I, Dionysodorus?- 
Is pot the beautiful, beautiful, and the bosti, base ?—Provided, 
said be, it appears so to me.—Does it then appear so to you? 
—Entirely so, said ho.—Is not likeudse the same, same ? and 
is not the different, different? For certainly the different is 
not the same. And I thought that not even a boy would doubt 
this, that the dilferent is not different. 

Dionysotlonis, you have willingly passed by p* since in other 
respects, like the artists, ou whom it is ineunibent to work out 
each part in detail, you seem to me to -work out a discourse i» 

I a thoroughly beautiful manner.—Do you know then, said he, 
what is proper for each artist ? In the iirst place, do you 
know to whom it belongs to work in copper ?—I know tliat 
this belongs to copper-smiths.—And to whom does it belong 
to ^hion things in clay ?—To a potter.—And whose busi¬ 
ness is it to cut a threat, to day, and, cutting off shiall pieces 
otf ffesh, to boil and fnast them?—It is tlie business of a 

** Respectiijg the notion things are boautihil not in thomsolvea Imt 

according to their a^tfunctsA^ Uipp. MiaJ.. 

«* In *• the men ** the article has nothina' to dPhich it can he rcilpTed. , 
Hence, since three good MSS. read rwv avipHvt Plato probably erroiKl 
rtvSiy ivifpSP, in allusion t«€bc Sophuts. 

' ^ perooiving that trafi^xac coaid not ^mean here 

by,** cende^ U, “ Ifoii have spoken rathar carelessly.” wButaio Sophist 
ever did or wowd speak carelc»ly. Plato wrote dvdpnsaci ** yon have 
doubted,^ an emendaddn so obwons, dun even Winckehqann and S^- 
banin, who have ^opted Heiadm^a tmiialaUim, ought to have hH upon it« 
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eooki said 9 aid he, a man doea tMiiga <«r1uch are 

proper, does he not act rightl)r ?—Perfectljr.—Bnt it Is proper, 
as jou say, that a cook should cut a tliroat and day. Have 
you assented to this or not ?—I have assented, I said; bat 
pardon me.'®—It is evident, then, said he, that should any one 
cut the throat of the cook and chop him into small pieces, and 
boil and roast biin, he would do what is proper; and should 
any one work like a brazier on the copper-smith himself,'’ 
and like a potter on the potter, he too would do whaft is 
proper.—[71.] O Neptune, said I, now you put the Colojihon ** 
on your wisdom. Will it then ever be present with me, so 
as to become familiar to me?—You will know it, Socrates, 
said he, when it becomes familiar to you.—This, said I, is 
evident, if you wish it,—But what, said he, do you think you 
know your own thiiigs ?—Unless you say sometliing else. For 
I must begin from you, and end with Euthydemua here.— 
Do you then, said he, con.sider those things yours, over which 
you have a jmwer, and which you can use us you please, such 
as oxen and sheep? do you think tliat those arc yours which 
it is lawful for you to sell, and to give away, and to sacrifice 
to whatever god you please; but that those, which are not so 
circumstanced, are not yours ?—And I, for I knew that from 
the questions something beautiful would peep out, and at the 
same time 1 was desirous to hear as quickly as possible, said, 
It is perfectly so; things of this kind alone are mine.—But 
what, said lie, do you not call those things animals, which pos¬ 
sess a soul ?—Yea, I said.—Do you acknowledge then, that 
those alone among animals are yours, to whicli yon have the 
liberty of doing what I have just now mentioned ?—I ac¬ 
knowledge it.—[72.] •And ho, pausing awhile, as if reflecting 
upon something of great consequence, void with an assumed 
gravity, Tell me, Socrates, is there with, you a paternal Jtt- 

• • 

** Why Socrates should thus request pardon at the Sophist f(U ass«rt- 
ing, it is diihcuU to explain; unless the claudS be tniroducod a'little 
low, ^er •* your wisdonf.” 

aa” •talbaum properly ol>jects to this ** himself; ” which ought to be 
added to the cook and potter likewise, or cbis omitted entirely. 

'%Tbe origin of tltis proverb is explained by Stndm, »iv. p. $43i, who 
eays that tbcitTqms of the Colophonians wore so excellent Imth hf hkod 
and sea that awii always terminated in favour of the party on whcsie nde 
they fot^L Si^ Bramnas on Adag. Chiliad, p. 570, aim BuhjJieii .iU 
Heuad. Specim. Crit. p. 33, on Tbei^t. p. 1^, C. 
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jHtert—Aiid I 'soApectior that the discourse would come to 
the plecckwhe^ it cndei^ etideavoured to % from a certain 
mFty turn, and now twisted myselil'^ as if caught in a net; 
and I said, niere is not,*® Dionysodorus,—You are therefore a 
miserable man; nor are you aa Athenian, since yon Iiave nei¬ 
ther paternal gods, nor sacred rites, nor any Hung else k^au- 
tiful and good.—Hold, said I, Dioti}'Sodoru8; speak words of 
good omen, and do not instruct me harshly. For tk're are 
to me altars and sacred rites, both domcbtie and kdonging to 
my countrr, and the re^t of the things of this kind as appertain to 
the Athenians.—Tlien, said he, is there not a |mternal Jupiter 
to the r(‘st of the Athenians ? —There is n<»t, said I. This 
ap{>e}iation exists not to any ont' of the loninns, nor to such 
as arii colonized from this city, nor to iih. But Apollo is (our) 
paternal (god),** through the race of Ion; and Jupiter is not 
called by us raternal, but llerceus ** and Pliratrins ; ** and 
Minorvu too i.*» called Pliratrisi.—[73.] This is suilhienty said 
Dionysoiiorns ; for you have, as it seems, Apcdlo, Jupiter, and 

This IS ihc mti'rpitlntian fmen b} liciiutort to (he Honls, diropov 
nva i^^vynv rr if«t But he dal not pcioewe that 

ffTpa^t) \«oulrJ be applied not to tin* Sophist but to SncMlra; and that 
the endeavour to e^tape ^ould lollop, not pr«*cede, die ait of twisting 
tme^elf. Had ho remiinberod the pob^age quoted by Wutekelmunn from 
K*p, 111 , p. 4(*r), ( , iKuivc vutTtt^ ttrpoipat: erpi^tirBai, ht would have 
seen perhaps tliat Plato hi nti tJiropo*'rirw irrpo^/)/'roe iwica 

u«rrpr^ili(i/e, ** 1 totaled iu>m( 11 into buuii. mtruate turn, fur tho sake of 
eSr aping *' 

Thib aasirtiun has gnea rise lu uo*liitb‘ difficulty. Foi it is satd, 
that, rostraiy to (he expiesa teatiiiiony of Plato, theie woa at Athena a 
{Mtrinal Jn}»Uei. But tlie passjge.s tpioted from Soph. Tnuh. 7(14, 
Pimp, Biteir. f)75, and i£iMhyl. Niob. Pi. i., pro^e only (Imt Jupiter 
was the pateihal deity of Hercules, ()ri*i»tes, igid T.inUilus, not oin* of 
whom wan an Athenian. Wo find indued in Anatoph Kef. 14ba, Koi 
viu KaraiteffOifn iturpiktipAia. But if that verao wen, us Poioon aup- 
pusnd oil AJed. ldJ4, taken from a play of Kunpities, It wob probably 
Mpokim by some peraou flot an AtJienian, as roniaikf d by Lobtek in Ag- 
hiophamub, p. 772, or els* AxisfophaiHstirule, 1 suspi'ot, Vai, pai, Karate 
waript olov Ai«, i.j. Beapuct a lathir, tt» IhdU ahouldsl e’ni 
JoM." • ^ ^ 

** Apollo haling had a connexion milh Creusi, the daugliter of 
theus, begot lo^ Ironi whom Bie Athenians were at* one tune lallu* Io> 
ntana, and ha httnooll was wdl^hipped as Paternal Apollo. ^ 

^ The Athoniaht eallud the encloaurc round a houuc, fpicoc, 1ierko$y and 
hen^e Jupiter waa caUfid Herheus, as the guardian of thf^Herliofi. 

>* Thts name is derived jDpom fparpio, by wbudi was meant a thud pari 
of the ** tribe/' 
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Minenra.—'Ccrtainlj, aaid I.—Will not tliese^lien; said he, le 
gods ?-»Progenitors» said 1, and masters.^—Xc^yon then, 
said be, they -will bo so. Or have yon not confessed that they 
are yours?'"! lia\e confessed it, said I. Fi>r what could X 
do?—Are not then, said he,these godsaniimds likewise? For 
you have ot'ktiowledged tliat whatever liave a soul are aninmls. 
Or Imve not those gods a soul ?—They hav^ said L—Are 
they not therefore also nniraals?—Animals, said I.—But of 
animals, said he, you have nckiiowlcnlged these to be yoors, 
which you can givo and sell, and sauridee to any god you 
please,—I Iwve acknowledgeil it, said X. For tliciie is no 
backing out, Kuthydeinus.—Come then, said he, and straight¬ 
way toll me, sineo you acknowledge that Jupiter i** \ours and 
the other god'< likewise, are you }>ermitted to sell them, or 
giro them, or to uk* them in any way you please, as you * 
would do other animals ? X fit. n, 0 Crito, as if struck down 
by the argument, lay sp‘cchles’^; but (Hesippus, coming os H 
were to tlie reseue, l*yi)pax TIerenleh, said he, a beautiful dis- 
coui*se I And th<‘n said Diony&odorus, Whether is ib^rcules 
Vyppax, or l*y]>pax Hercules ?—-[7 4.J And Cte^-ippus said, C) 
Neptune, what words of wisdom! X ixuire; the men are un¬ 
conquerable. 

Here indeed, frien<i Crito, there was not one of those pre¬ 
sent who did not exceedingly praise the discourse; and tbe 
two men were almost stretched at their Iciigth,'^^ laughing, 
clapping, and exulting. . For upon each (and*®) all of tbe 
things (said) previously in a %cry beautiful manner, the 
admirers alone of Euthydemus mode an uproar; but here, al- 

** Slalbatini hns prcf«grc(l vapfrtWqnav to irapuBiimVt found m tho 
host Vatican MS., ^rkiUi Abrosili. had already conjectuirod, and con- 
jUrmed by tho gl. m IieH)ch. iraptSt^Otf. Ue has, bowover, iho 

ciiod htnse to add that he is un^^illmg to assert uhat is the true reading. 
For he probably pen eivi‘d, that UmuglurrtotTdflijjfrav would by itself be 
intclhgil'le, It would not bo no when miucdsto eXiyoe, For a person 
may Iw said to bo stretched out positnely not; but he cannot be said 
to ’b(' nearly so. Hi^may huucser be smd to Be dead or nearly so. 
^^'kolmaim has correctly edited vapHtifivav, aud ho might have ru- 
fbired to Petronms, '* Qyton nsu ditoOiMjjbat iha iiua.'* Person too on 
MpA add, tp ynp iierepil <r* «iroc, defcnd^apcrdt^i|ffav, not aware that 
Euripide| wrote, what is partly tbund in some MbS., tr* ydp t6 crivif 
e* firec* • 

^ Altliouffa irric etc fraerroc is found in good Greek, yet here os« 
would oapeot an antithesis betwoon each ** and *' aU.'* 
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most the inllers in libe Lyceuta mode aektteHng in favoor of^ 
the two and were ddighted* I too felt disposed myself 
to acknowledge that X had nerer at any time seen moh so 
wise; and being perfectly enslaved by thdr wisdom, I turned 
myself to praising and passing encomiums on them} and 1 
s^d, O blessed ye for your wondrous genius, who have so 
rapidly, and in a short time, accomplished a thing of such 
magnitude! [75.] Your arguments indeed, Eutbydbians and 
Dionysodorus, contain many other beautiful tilings; but this 
is the most magnificent thing in them, that you cate nothing for 
the mass of mankind, nor for persons of solemn mien, and who 
think themselves something, 1)ut only for tltose who are like 
yourselves. For I know well, that very few men similar to 
yourselves, would delight in these arguments; while the Test 
‘ are so ignorant of them, that, I am sure^ they would be more 
ashamed to confute others with such arguments, tlian to be 
confuted themselves. This too again is another popular pod 
gentle charaeim' in your arguments, that when you say there 
is nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or any thing' 
else of this kind, and, in short, that one thing is not different 
from another, you in reality sew up the mouths of men, as )n> 
deed you assert you do; and not only the mouths of others, 
but ye would appear (to sew up) your own. (Now) this is a 
very gracioos act, and removes whatever is oppressive in 
your arguments. Ttie gniatest thing however is, that these 
arguments subsist in such a manner, and have Ix^ou discovered 
by you with such skill, that any one may learn them in a very 
s^rt time. (For) 1 have perceived, by directing my atten* 
tion to Otesippus, how rapidly on the instant he lias been able 
to imitate you. [76.] The (wisdom) tl^n of your practice, 
with respect to its bdog rapidly imparted to another, is 
beautiful; but it is nof adapt^ for discussion before men.^ 
Uut, if you will be persuaded by me, be catseful not to speak 
b(ffore many, lest through ^leir learning rapidly, they should 
give you no thankp for ypur instrucjtion. But especially con* 

** This is a KiTAOge expression. Did Socrates %en wish the Sophists 
to converse in tho presence of pnimals f Ficinus has ** coram 
hominihns more correctly. 'But as n-oXXtS'v would thus inle rfore wiUi 
the same expression in tho next sentence, instead of cwSp, (for so 
Af9fnaituv is generally written in MSS.,) perhaps the nae leading is 
fwwv. *^seimblo.‘* For thus Socrate's would give vent to a bitter 
sarcasm against the Sophists. 
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verse amongBt yourselves abne; luid it ndt, sb>tiid you dts- 
oourse in the presence of another, let kt>e 
who gives you silver for what you say. Hie same adyice, if 
yott are wise, you will give to your disciples likewise, iiever 
to discourse with any man, except with you and themiSelves. 
For that whieli is rare, Kuthydemus, is valuable $ but Va%r, 
although the best of things, ns Pindar says, may be bought 
very cheap. But lead on, said 1, and receive Clitiias here 
and myself (ns your scholars) on the sly. 

Having, Crito, spoken these words and a few others, we 
departed. Consider therelbni now, how you will accompany 
me to these men ; lor they say they are able to ti'sach any one 
who is willing to give them money; and that they do not ex¬ 
clude any natural disposition or age; and, wliat is esjiecially 
proper for you to hear, they say that an attention to money- 
making does not hinder any one from easily receiving their 
wisdotii. 

[77.] CVi. In good truth, Socrat<*s, I am desirous of hear-' 
ittg tiiein, and would willingly learn something from thhiht 
although 1 almost apjiear to be one of thosi^, not like to Ku- 
thydemus, but to those wlio, as you have just said, \vould 
more willingly be confuted by such arguments, than confute 
thoin. Jt seems however to me to be ridiculous to give you 
advice; nevertheless, 1 wish to relate to you what I have 
heanl. Kni>w‘‘*^ then, that us I w'us taking a walk, a man came 
to me from among those that had left y(»n, and thinking him¬ 
self to be very w'isb, as being one of those who are skilled in 
speeches suited for courts of justice, said to me—Crito, have 
you lieani*-** nothing of these wise men?—By •Jupiter, I have 
not, said I. For, mi aeeouiit of the crowd, I was uhable td 
stand clt»se and luMir.—And yet, said he, it was wmrth while 
to hear them,—Why ? said I.—^Because you would have heard 
men discouising, who are the wii^st of all those who at pre- 
ient engage in sneh-like arguments.—And I said, What then 

Instead of oZ(rOa,.H(;mdorf suggests Winckeimann and Stad- 
however, (itili slick to oltrffa^ which they take inU'm>gatiyely; as 
tf a question would he thus asked at tho commencement of a natrahTO. 
I^was tbtm either from lus MS. or otrn f;Ood sense that Ficinus emitted 
ol(f0a. Taylor translated, '* Do you not know but the negate is not 
found in thiu'v>reok. , 

* Instead of Heindorf suggested from ** audtvfsti 

ittFiciaus. 
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ilU thej ippeor to ^ What «liie> said he, than that they 
are aucl^ aa jOite wiU always hear from sueh>Uke triiler^ who 
s,^tow i^iworthy attention on things of no worth. For so 
^ lie aay in very words.—[7tJ.] And I said, But certninly 
p)iBoao))hy is an elegurit tiling.—How, elegant, said he, () 
blessed man! It is indeeil a thing of no worth. But if you 
liad' been present just now, 1 tiiink you w*ould have btM»n 
ttshntned’ of your associate. He w'as so absurd, as willingly 
to put himself in the power of men, w'ho t^y no attention to 
what they say, but lay hold of every word. And these men* 
ns 1 just now said, are among the best of those that exist at 
present. But indeed, Crito, said he, both the thing itself, 
Sind the men who are conversant with it, are worthless ami 
lidiculous.—But to me, Socrates, neither he appears to blame 
the thing with justice, nor would any one else bltiino it.*® To 
l)e willing, however, to discourse with these men in tiic pre- 
sonec of many appears to me to be an act that may be justly 
blamed. 

iSoc, Wonderful, Crito, are the men of this kind. Bui I do 
not yet know what 1 run about to say.®® Of what class of 
men was he, who came to you, and blamed philosophy ? Was 
he some pleader among those who are .skilful in contending 
in courts of justice; or was he one of those who introduce 
men of this description, (and) a maker of the sjieoches with 
which orators contemd ? 

[79,] CrL The least of all was he, by Jupiter, an orator; 
nor do I think that he ever ascended the platform in a (^ourt 
of justice; but tliey say that lie is knowing in the thing itself, 
by Jupiter, and likewise that he is a insrson of power and 
composes powerful speeches. ^ 

iioc, 1 now understand; and I was myself just now about 
to speak of those men. ♦ For they are those, Crito, whom 
Prodictm says are on the confines of a philosopher and poli¬ 
tician ; and think themselves 16 be the wdsest of all men; and 
in addition to their being |(^uch, they (fancy) they seem so 
to Bm many $ so thdb none others but the ifiersons cngftge^ 

• 

• The ihmmhi^ d ng dWon kib no meaning hfsrc. The vernion o( 
Ficinuo,quisquis alius improbot,** leads at once to. oCr’ dv nc* 
dXXoc V/lyM. 

** is rather atnnge language in the mouth of Hocrates. The pas. 
aojpe is no doubt comipt; nor can it bo compared with Theastet. 1109. 

. vot. m. n 
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in philosophy ar^ an impediment to tlieirlgainin 0 arq)utafion 
amongst alL They think tberetbre, that if they aaa establish 
an opinion that philosophei^ are nothing worti^ they shall, 
without a contest, carry off the prize of a reputation foor 
wisdom amongst all mankind. For they consider themselves 
to be in reality most wise; but think that they are lessened 
by the followei's ot‘ Euthydemus, when they are interoepted^' 
in their private discourses. And yet they very reasonably 
think themselves wise men: for to possess philosophy in 
moderation, and with moderation to engage in political con* 
cems, is very much according to reason; for (tliis is) to 
partake of both, us far as is requisite, and to enjoy the 'fruits 
of wisflom, secure from dangers and contests. 

[80.] Cri. What then, do they appear to you, Socrates, to 
say any thing (of consequence) ? 

Son. By no means.®''* 

Cri. Yet the discourse of the men possesses a certain 
speciousness. 

. Sffc. It has in reality, Crit(», sj)cciousnes 3 ratlier than truth. 
For if is not easy to persuade tlieni, that in the easti of men 
and all orlier things, which subsist between two certain things, 
ami partake of botli, such a.s (ari‘) from good and evil, become 
better than the one, and worse than the other; but that such 
things a.s (arc) from two goods, not (tending)®® to the same 
point, are worse, than both, with re 8 i)ect to that, for which 
each of the things, of which they arc composed, is useful; and 
that'such things as arc corripo.sed of two evils, not tending to* 
tJic same, are in the middle, these taken alone are better than 
each of those things, in botli of which they take a part. If 
thou philosophy and political action are good, but each (tends) 
to something else, and these men, while they partake of botli, 

** liiHtcad of dvo\tt^0wtn, Aat ou Sympos. p. 363, ioggoats diroXct^* 
fliSffi, “ am clfticnnii.” • 

This answer is ftmnd ip Ficin'is al^e, Ncqaaqaam.'* Hence 
probably tliMiKhirf vislu'd to read, 0'» fiTi'rot, or Oiillv f/cotyc. He 
should have suesrested Oh yap u. For tans re v.'Ould answer to re in the 
(pu'siiuii of Cruo. ‘lioiith, lu»wcvcr, whom Heindorf, ’Winckolmaan, and 
8talbaiini have followed, crjiuinucs the speech, without any uuvrer, in 
the inoiidi of Crito. * 

V *• lloiiidorf, perceiving tliat something w'os wanting after wpAc rahrhr, 
wished fo,^n.wrt urrotr, ns we lind just after wpde rd . nhrb dvrotv. 
Ficinus supplies in the first sentence, ** conducenUbiui,'' lutd; ill t 2 w 
aecuad, ** specumt." 
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are situated iu the middU!^ they say aotblng to the purpose; 
for they am viler than both. Kut if (philosophy and political 
nctionyare iSoth good and bad,^ these men aitt better tluin 
some and. worse than others. But if both are had, they will 
thus assert something which is true; bnt otherwise, not at 
all** [^^1*3 I do not therelbi*e think they will acknowledge, 
either tliat both these are bad, or that the one is bad and tlie 
other good; but partaking of both, they are in reality inferior 
t<i both* with respect to (the performing of) either, with a view 
to which both political science and philosophy ore worthy 
of renrard; and though in reality they are the third, they 
qndcf^our to appear to be the f rst. It is requisite, therefore^ 
to pardon their desire, and not to be indignant at them; but wo 
should considtT them to lie such as they are: tor it is requisite 
to be content with whatever nmn says any thing bordering 
on intellect, and who courageously hiboursriii going through****' 
(his task). 

CrL And iiulced, Socrates, I too, as 1 am always saying fo 
you, am in a dilFiculty res]Ka‘tiug my children, how 1 ought 
to treat tliein. The one indeed is still I'ather young, and 
little; but Critobulus is ali-eady an adult, and requires 
some one to lie a lamefit to him. When therefoi’e 1 am 
associating with you, I feel disposed to think that it is mod* 
ness to be, for the sake of children, so much concerned about 
many other things, such as marriage, that they may be born 
of a mother of high family, and about wealth, that they may 
become very rich, and yet to neglect their education. But 
when I look at any one of those, who profess to instruct men, 

I am amazed; and, to tell you the truth, every one of them 
appears to me, on rejection, to be unfit fur the purpose; so 
that 1 know not liow to give the youth a tSrn for philosophy. 

[82*3 Soc, Know youtnot, friend Crito, that in every pur-^ 

t 

** Picinus has, sin autem uni^ qaidetn horain brihum, malum vero 
ulterum, hoc quidem inclmr^, dcU'riores,” L e. But if one of these 
is )|[ood, and the other l]|d, belter than the latter, worse than the 

Ihrmer*” This is at least intefliffiblft, which the fJatok ii not. 

In the whole of due passufre 1 candidly confess my inability to g 
cover a paitielc of meaning. Meiudorf has recourse to the ligtire of 
speech called Chiaamos. • 

, *• Instead of tirsCuev the two best MSS. read iiri hh&v which 
it were petbaj^ not didicult to elicit what Plato wrote. Tic bias bas< 

** virUiter peragit,*^ as if his MS. read neither iirtltAv not M 

ui ' > 
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suit, the bad are many and of no worth, but the gpood are few 
and worthy of all regard For does not th^f art of the 
gymnast, that of the money-scrivener, that of the rlietorician, 
and that of the general, apjiear to you to be beautiful? 

Cti, To me in every respect. 

Soc. What then, in each of these do you not see that the 
many are to be ridiculed with respect to each of their doings ? 

Cri. Yes, by Jupiter ; and you speak with great truth. 

Soc. Would you then on this account avoid all those pur¬ 
suits yourself, and not impose them on your son ? 

Cri, This surely, Socrates, would not be just. 

Soc. Do not then, Crito, do what you ought not; but 
bidding farewell to those who study philosophy, whether they 
are good or bad, examine the thing itself, well and prop^ly ; 
and if it appear to you to be a vile thing, turn aside every 
man from it, and not your sons only; but if it appear to you 
such 08 1 think it is, boldly pursue and practise it, according 
to the saying, ‘ both you and your children’.®* 

By comparing the language of Socrates just after, it is clear that 
Plato wrote, oi fikv iroXXoi pavXoi —oi Si 6\iyot tnrovctuoif not oc fdv 
(fiavXoi iroXXol —ol oi triroveaioi oXlyot ,—and so Taylor translated, Jed 
rather by the senoe than syntax. 

** On this saying sec the commentators on Aristoph. 'Opv, 132. Harp. 
586. Plato PoliUc, p. 307, £. Kep. ii. p. 372, B. 



INTEODUCnON TO THE SOPHIST. 


ArrKB producing in the Euthydemus some specimens of the ap* 
potently clever bat really absura subtleties of which the Sophists 
of Greece were wont to make a display, and to gain the admiration 
of those, who could not detect a fallacy, and the contempt of those, 
who could, Plato has in this^dialogue pointed out in wnat class of 
persons those must be placed, who pnifesscd to be on all questions 
of philosophy, politics, and science, equally competent to raise a 
doubt or to solve one. 


In pursuing this inqui^, Plato hf^ like a keen sportsman, fol¬ 
lowed the trade of the animal, to which he compares the Sophist, 
until he arrives at the long-sought-for lair; and he then discovers 
that, instead of the Sophist being the purveyor of intellectual fbod, 
he is occupied merely in the art of catching the many, and thus 
gaining a credit for talents which are not only of no use to himself 
and otYiers, but are the bane of both. 


During the course of the dialo^e, he is led to examine the theorv 
respecting the first element of all things, called rb &p or obaiof which 
I have rendered “the existing^' and “existence*" respectively, and 
not, as others have done, "^the being '* and “ essence.*^ Of this 
istence, identified bv some philosophers with “ |^e one,” and by 
others with “ tlm wnole,** th^ were said to be an infinite number 
of parts, or species, all dincru^from each other, mid vet producing 
what Hoi^ calls “ leram ebneordia diseors,” through the proper¬ 
ties of ezistencey connected respectively with Ae ickas of iwnt^ 
and difference, motion and rest. * * 

From the &ct of finding Ac same speakers in the Iliefetctu# 
and Sophist, some have coimered the l^r dialogue to be. only a 
cdnttnuatkm of the former; while its similarity in thMSa^er of 
sttbdiYiding a gcniu Into different species, proves its still greater 
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*wtth the Stateennan —far soch is tlie best Engflieh translation 
of the Greek itoXtritedc—and with the Cra^lus, ihits taiu^ing upon 
the phfenomena of language, and mth the Parmenides, as regards 
the doctrine of “ the existing,'* and the forms it aasames in the 
mind of ** the one/ 



THE SOPHIST. 


‘ rEBSONS OF THE DIAIXXlUB, 

THEODOHUS, SOCR.\TES, A tiUEST FROM ELEA, 

THEiETETUS. 

[1.] Accoiiomo to our agrecmcuit yesterday, both we our¬ 
selves an; enme, Socratt's, in due order, and wu bring this our 
guest,^ an Klean by birth, and a friend of Parmenides and 
Zeno, and a great philosopher. 

Soc, Are you not, Theodoras, uneonscdously bringing not 
a guest but sonic god, a(*eording to the language of lloincr,^ 
who says in behalf of such mortals, as have a portion of dm; 
i*espeet, both other gods, and esiMJcially the deity who presides 
over guests, b<M.'ome a folUiwer and survey the insolent 
and the c»quitable conduct of men. So that perhaps he, 
who now follows you, may be one of the. In'tter beings about 
to survey and confute us, wbeh ill-conducting ourselves in 
a strife of word.s, through his ladiig a kind of a disproving 
god. ^ 

Theo, Such is not the manner of this stranger, iSocrates; 
but he is more modi*ratc than tho.se that gre studious of con¬ 
tention; and the man ^appears to me, not to be a deity, but 
divine: for such I denominate all philosophers. 

[2.] Soe* And yod do well, my friend. ,Although I fear 
this race (of philosopUArs^^searcely more easy to distinguish, 
J may say, than |hat of the divinity. For they, who are 
philosophers, not made up, but in reality, afppear, through |he 

' This Throdorus was a geometrician of Cyronc, and Fiotu't 
ceptor in that science. 

* Plato here brinn together two didbrent passages of Hotlao r; one 
from Od. 1. 770, Xtliwe (Zii^c) ^ fylvounv aiioiotirtMflflftH : and 
the otber'ixom Of. P. 48&, Btoi-^vurrpo^Sm irdXtjac, 'Av9piiTriiiv 
ts cat tlriHopigia ifop^vnis* 
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ignorance of others, to be of a mnldfom hind, while tbej 
wander about cities, and behold from on high tl)e li&of those 
below them; and to some they seem to be worthy of no 
honour, but to otliers of all; aud now they appear to be 
politicians; and now sophists; and sometimes there are 
those, to whom they give the idea that they are altogether 
road. 1 would, however, gladly hear from this our gues^ if it 
is agreeable to him, what the people about the place there 
think of tiiese things, and how they denominate them. 

Tkeo. What things ? 

Soc, The sophiKt, statesman, and pliilosopher. 

[3.J Thvo. What, and of what kiml, is the doubt about 
them, respecting wliich you have it in your mind to make an 
inquiiy ? 

S(H\ It in this. Whether tiiey consider all these as one or 
two ? Or as theiv arc three names, wliether iliey distribute 
them into thrt*e kinds likewise, and attach to each singly a 
name? 

Thro. lit* will not, I think, grudges to go through tlicm. 
Or liow si sail wc say, guest ? 

Guest. I'iiub, Theodorus. For 1 do not grudge, nor is it 
difllcult to say, that they think them three kinds, lint to 
deline clearly what each of tlicm is, is not a small nor an easy 
task. 

Theo. You have by accident, Socrates, laid hold of questions 
similar to those, which we were asking this our guest, before 
wo eamo liither. But he tlicn made the same pt^tence to us, 
as he just now did to you: since he says tliat he had suffi¬ 
ciently heard, and did not forget. 

[4.J Soc, Do ntt then, stranger, deny us the first favour 
we ask. But tell us thus much; wl\ether you are wont more 
readily to go through by yourself and to state in a long dis¬ 
course whatever you wish to show forth, or by interrela¬ 
tions ? such as I once heard Paik^enides employing, and at 
the same time going through very beautiful argumen’^ when 
1 7 vas a young radii and he very old at tlmt time. 

*• * Witli him who converses by answers, Socrates, with- 

cut pain, and (as it were) with a light rein, it is more easy 
thw wi*Vfnothcr; but if not, by oneself.^ 

* Such is the literal translation of the nonsensical Greek, o6iw 
r6 irp^s dXXov* U ii re koB’ avr6v ; in lam of which Fmiinis nil whet 
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Soe* Too m at liberty tbea te e^eot wtHNoa yon pleaee 
those present here: for we shall all of iis readily obey you. 
Yoa idil however, if yoa take toy advice, select some of the 
yoaiig men, either 'rheietetus here, co* any of the rest, if such 
is your mind. 

[5.] Gwse» A kind of shame has come upon me, Socrates, 
in that, conversing with you now for the first time, I have not 
carried on the intercourse in detail, word for word, but by 
drawing out a discourse to a great extent, either by myself or 
to another, 1 have as it were made a display. For in rcsality, 
that which is now said is not (such) as a person would ex¬ 
pect it lo be. when interrogated about it ;* for it requires a 
very long discussion. But on the other hand, not to gratify 
you and these, esi)ecially since you liavc spoken as you have 
spoken,^ would, as it ap{Years to me, bo- unlike a guest and 
boorish; since, from wliat 1 have before said, and from what you 
now urge me, I receive ThciOtetus hero to bo the rcsiKUident. 

[6.] Tkeep, Will you then, stranger, us Socrates said, 
gratify us all ?® 

Guest. It nearly appears then, Tht^mtetus, that nothing 
further must be said on this ptnnt. And as it sctmis, the dis¬ 
course must heroailer be addressed to you. But if, wearied 
by the length of the discourse, you shall be somewhat annoyed, 
blame not me, but these ;your companions, as the cause. 

7%e€B. But I think 1 shall not faint in this way for the 
present. If, however, such a thing should take place, then I 
w'ill take to myself aS an aUy Socrates, the namesake of 
Socrates here^ who is of the same age with me, and my 

ia At least intiiliiidblc, ** facilius cat cum alio interfogando dimerere; sin 
contia, per so ipsum qaisquo iacUiua disputat,** i. o. " it is more easy to 
dtaputo with another by interrnaations; odjiierwiae, oTory one couveises 
more cosily (by Ulking) klniacU.” ^ 

* So St^baum would have translate the word^ r6 vttv pifikp o&x 
hew did* ipurtiOiv i\irte*nv ^crvrd Avai rtg, out of which Stuphens 
could make no sense, por can Some error lira in oitx Boev 

which it were not difficult purliapa for a ooiyecturKi critic to cDXtoci. 

* On this formula ace Blomf. on Agam. 6u. Matth, Gr. Gr. ^ bdS. % ^ 

* Stnmfe to say oven Ilelndorf, >Kho once saw correctly that 'Apa 
nivw could not be hero used mterrogatively, afterwarda vainly attemptoi 
to defend the reading; nor did he perceive, what is cvideutja|ga glaiiro, 
that Plato wrote Apd reiwPt ** Bo ao (hen, atranger, and ydU'wTii mtify 
US all, at Socratea aaid.'* St^baum Mows, as usual, Hemdorf oUiuu 
Ibid. 
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Associate in gymnaslae exercise^ and not unaociistoined to 
labour in many tilings with tne.^ • 

Gtmt You say well. Deliberate then about these tilings by 
yourself, ns the discourse proceeds. But now you must con¬ 
sider in common with me, b^inning in the first place, as it 
appears to me, from the sophist; and searching out and show¬ 
ing forth by a reason, what thing he is. For now both you 
and 1 have only the name in common respecting this thing; 
but as regards the thing by what name we call it, perhaps each 
of us have one peculiar to ourselves. But it is always requi¬ 
site respecting every thing, to agree rather through realons as 
to the thing itself, than to the numo alone without ani^son. 
[7.] lloweier, with resjieet to the tribe which wenow have it 
in our mind to inve&tigate, it is not the easiest of all things to 
comprehend what a sophist is. But %vhi\tcver things of mo¬ 
ment ought to lie well and thoroughly laboured at, respecting 
these it has been decreed by nH of old that we mtist practise 
them first in small and more easy mutters, pre\ iuus to those in 
the greatest. Now then, Theirtetu^, I too recommend, since w'e 
conceive the genus of a sophist is difficult to hunt out, that we 
should in like manner practise the method in sometliing more 
easy; unless } oti are able to show some other and easier road. 

Thvcp, But 1 am not able. 

(hint. Arc you willing tlitm to go after something of little 
value, and to endeavour to put it as the pattern of a greater? 

Th€(p, Yea. 


Guest, Whttt then if we propose a thing well known, and 
of trifling value, but possessing a subject fur discourse not 
leas than things greater? ns, for instance, a fisherman. Is 
not this thing knox^n to every one, and worthy of not vciy 
gi'ent and serious thought ? « 

Thra>, It is so. * 

(vHcst. And I suspect it has^ method and reasoning not 
iinsuited for us. 

[ 8.3 77ie<p. It would then answer welk 
^ JGuest. Come then, let ns begin from it thus; and tdl 
iiAether we shall put down a fisherman as skilled in ionie 
irt, or unskilled in some art, but possessing another power. 

Tkftihtij no means as unskilled in some art 


. ’ As shown in the Politic, p. 257, C., where this same Socrates itices 

up the discourse, after Thestetus had ceased speaking. 
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OuegL Burt of all arta there are nearly two apeciea. 

TUm. How bo? 

GveU, AgrioaUure, and the care respecting every thing 
mortal, and that relating to the patting together and moulding 
what we call an utensil, and the imitative power^ all these 
may he jastly caHed by one name. 

Tkea, How so? and by what name? 

Gwst^ When any one leads subHequently into existence 
that which was pre\ iously not in existence, then wc say that 
he who leads, makes, and that the thing led, is made. 

Thete, Kight. 

Gumt But all wlueh we just now mentioned arc wont to 
possess their own power (suited) to this. 

J'hey do. 

Guest. This then let ns summarily call the making power. 

Thetp. Be it so. 

•[9.] Guest. AiVer this the whole species of discipline and 
knowledge, and the spcKnes relating to niumy-muking, and 
contending, and hunting, nitty be said to l>e clearly a certain 
acquiring ]K>wer, through all their d(*tails; since nut mie of 
these m^es any thing, but gets hold of sonic things, which 
are and have l>een, througli words an<I deeds, and does not 
give up to others who titt<<ni]>t to get hold'* of iheiu, 

TAw. Truly so; lor it would lie jiroper. 

Guest. Since tlien all arts (‘on^'ist either in acqtiiring or in 
making, in which of these, Thea^ti^tus, slniU we place the art 
of fishing ? 

Thecp, Doubtless in the art of acquiring. 

Guest. But are there not two species of the art of ao^ 
quiring ? the one being an interchange b<*lw<‘en those that are 
willing, through the mstdium of gifts, wages, and purchasu ? 
but the other would a getting hold, effected entirely either 
by deeds or words. ^ ^ ' 

Thete. So it appears fi^ what has lieen said. 

Guest. But must not the getting hold likewise receive a 
two>fbld division ? 

Thea. In wliat way ? • 

Guest. The one being openly done, and wholly from ^ 
contest; but the other secretly, and consisting-^^^hv in 
bimtiag. 

* 8o S^btHun truudiUes xup^piwii:. 
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Thes, Yea. 

[10. j Gu£»t. It is likewise irrational not to g^e Inmtin^ 

two-iolil division. 

Then, Say how. 

Gm»L By makinf]r one relate to a race inanimate, and the 
other to an animated one. 

Thm, How not ? if there arc both these. 

Gue&t How should there not be ? But we may pass by 
(the hunting of) inanimate things as being without a name, 
except as regards some portions of the art of diving, and other 
trifliiig things of this kind; but call the other part, relating 
to the hunting of an animated race, animal-hunting. 

Thvat, Be it so. 

Guest. But is it not justly said, that of animal-hunting 
there is a twofold kind ? one being the hunting of walking 
animals, which is distinguislH’d by many sp(3cies and names, 
but the other of swimming animals, and which is hunting 4n 
a liquid.' 

Then. Entirely so. 

Guest. But of the sw4mming division, wc see that one kind 
is wing(3d and the other aquatic. 

The<e. Undoubtedly. 

Guest, But all the hunting of the winged tribe is called 
bird-catching. 

Then, It is so called. 

Guest, But that of nearly all the aquatic, sea-fishing. 

Then, Yes. 

[11.] Guest. But shall we not divide this hunting into 
two chief parts ? 

Them. What aro^they ? 

Guest. According as the one makc| for itself a catch with 
nets, the other by a blow. 

Them. How say you ? And how do Jron divide each ? 

Guest, Whatever by enclosing^t^ sides restnuns any 
thing for the sake of an hinderancet it is* reasonable to caU 
a tifit, * 

• ^hem. Entirely so. • 

« Chest. But do you call a net of twigs, of twine^ of reedi^ 
and a Qg£lipg-net, any thing else than nets 

* On the different kind of nets Heindorf refers to Oppioa liu 8lf sad 

Po.’wx V. 28. 
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7%eet* Kotlung dse. 

Ouett. }ye mtiBl therefore Bay that this hunting with nets 
Is a part of fiahing, or something of this kind. 

TAea. Yes. 

CrWBff. But that which takes place with hooks and three¬ 
forked har()oons, by a blow,*^ and which is different from the 
other kind, it wiU be requisite for us now to call by one 
word, by-a-blow-hunting.^^ Or what would any one, Thes* 
tetus, say better? 

T^eee. Let us disregard the name; for this is suificient 

[12.] Crw^^e. Of by-a-b1ow-hnnting then one kind is, I 
think, at night effeeU^d by the light of tire; and it happens to 
be culled tlie fire-kind*^ by those engaged in the hunting. 

T/tetfi. Entirely so. 

Gtiri/. But the other kind is by day, and is effected with 
rods*^ and harpoons, having hooks at their extremities, and is 
wholly hook'tishing. 

TAea, It is so called. 

Guest. Of hook-fisbing, and by a blow, that which takes 
place (by darting) downwards tlic haqioons from on high, is 
I think called Imrpoon-ffshing, on account of ^lersons using 
the harpoons in that way. 

Theat. So some ]}crsons say. 

Guest, There remains then only one kind, so to say. 

Theer, What is that? 

Guest That which is with a blow contrary to this, and 
effected witli a hook, but not striking, as it may happen, upon 
any part of the body of fisbes, as in the case of harpoons, but 
about the head and mouth of the fish caught on each occasion, 
and drawing it from below to the contrary up** by rods and 

• 

'• The Greek word wXiiyy a correctly omitted l>y Fiemus. 

” 1 -have been compelled to cum this uncouth con^iound in Englivh, 

by«a-blow-hiinttng,'* to Bwt thwGreek. 

d Of thu ffshmg by the aid ct fire an elegant description u given by 
Oman iv« ff40, and soioethuig is said to be done c^n to this day by the 
fiwetmen ui the Sttaitaof Messina, bee too Cosauboii on A then. ay. 
p. 700,D 

** IhiKk. ixfivTw iv Ajepotf dyKurrpa vai r&v Tpio96vTup. But mie 
is without meanmg here. Ficinus has *'ui extremo Viigee einusdnm 
fcrsnites uncum, tndeatibus usi.'* 

** Bakk. roiivai^iov Amu. But &tna is an axplanatioia 4}f ^oitvavriop, 
or else there is some more deeply-seated disorder. ^ 
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reeds; to which fishing what name, Tbeetetus, shall we saj 
ought to he given ? 

Them, [That of hook-iishing with*rods];** odd we no.w 
appear to have arrived at the end of that, which we proposed 
as being necessary to dnd out. 

[13.] Now then, you and I have not cmljr agreed 

about a iiaine for the Ashing art, but we have likewise sufh* 
eienlly uccoi>ted the reahon rea|)ecting tlie tiling itself. For 
of the whole art, a half was in the acquiring; and of the 
acquiring, a half was in tiu* gettiag hold; and of the getting 
hold, a half \\a-4 in the iiiiiitiiig; and of the hunting, (a half) 
was in the nniniahlumting; and of the aniniahhunting, (a 
half) was in the hunting in a liquid ; and of the hunting in a 
liquid, the downward division was wholly sca-AsJiiing; and of 
the sea-fifthing, (a luilf) was the Ashing by a blow ; and of 
the Ashing by n blow, (a hall ) wos by n luaik; and of this (a 
half) was about the blow drawing from below upwards ;*** 
and tliat from the art itself (to which) the name has been 
madis to resemhh* tin* tisliennan’s art, having been now <lis- 
C4)vered, is called by that appellation. 

7%£yc. 'I'his, t}M*n, has been shown in every respect snAlci* 
ently. 

G^mt. Come tlnm, let us endeavour according to this ex¬ 
ample to discover what a sophist is. 

7% ear. By all iikmuis. 

[14.] Giu'st. Now this was the Arst search in the pattern 
just adduced, whctlu'r we must put down a Asherman as an 
untaught individual, or as possessing some art. 

77/erf’. It was. 

Guest. And now, 'rhccctotus, sliall we put down this per¬ 
son as an untaught individual, or as truly a sophist in all 
things ? *’ * 

** Tills answer, plainly Tcqiiircd by the que-^tion, Taylor venmrod io 
insert, M'lthout saying a word tif its boii* r not/nund m the oriidnal. 

Such IS the htcrol trauiilntion of tU| nonsense of the Greek text, 
which Ileiisile partially corrected by reading itwruffttpop for nlvAinrM- 
, He iirobabIy^*Kot the nleu Irotn Fieinns, whoso version is at least 

idlciUgiblc, and probably true to the Greek found in his MS. " Hmtts 
, ‘eniqne percussio; qiur suruim veisus ab inferiori parte conAultor rotra- 
heiido, et Hide nom(*n Hortita, ' retrahens,' ct hamatoria piscatio dUicitnr.** 
For it be thus seen that doiroXuvrqf was suppos^ to have some 
aiAiiity with dvaoiraffOdt. 

Uere ii|im is a m<jiss of rubbidi. wMch Stalbaam vainly cstdatvowf 
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no meaos aa an untaught individual For I un¬ 
derstand wimt you mean,^** that he who poaseasca the name} 
opght to atich. But we muat put him down aa poasessiitg 
some art. 

Guei^L Wliat ia then the art? By the gods, aro we ig¬ 
norant timt one of thej^e men is a I'elation of the other ? 

Tketp. Whom of wh<»m ? 

Guest. The hshemian of the sophist. 

77tf€e, In what way ? 

Gwsst. Botii of them appear to me to be hunter^i. 

2’4rrr Of what prey w this* (tlio hunter)? for we have 
spoken of the othet, 

Gtie»t. \\ e divided the whole of hunting into the swimming 
and the walking. 

TAeiv We did. 

Guest. And wc wont ihroueh such a (fortion as rtdaiod to 
the swimming part ol tiie uquutio kind? hut we left tlie walk¬ 
ing undivided, having said that it was multiform. " 

Th*a. Imtiielv so 

[15.j Gttfst. riiiii Itir then the sophist and the fisherman 
4f{qually prom'd Irom tiie ait of acquiring. 

T/itti. '1 hex ap|MMir so. 

Guest. But they turn themselves ftotn the animal hunting, 
one to the sen, and livers, and lakes, and he catches animahi 
in these. 

Thetp. Viidoubtedly. 

Guest. But another (turns himsdf) to the land, and 
some other TIVet«, as il thoy re meadows of wealth and }Ouih 
without btiiit, with the view of getting hold of the animals 
nourished in them. ^ 

Tht.4e. How say you ? 

Guest. Of tho huiitinf^ on foot, there are two chief parts. 

Theee. Of what kiisd is each ? 

(Sftesi, One is the Iginti’jg of tamo animahs and the other 
of wild. ^ 

lo sxpliun by Sdymg that Plato is ph} ing ou the wotrl tro^ifrrrjv* I>y whir h 
he meant not a HopiiMi, in a hud u ifM., but ui .i good one, hiiUi^ 

But such a pta) would m a in(|uiiy quite out of eharacti r 

Ptnnus has, what the seiise n quirr s, ** £t nunc quidem sopliisUm 
demnu an t^lidum appenitbunus ? ’* ...» 

** By the aid ul Ficinus Heiiuturf was enahUd to r«»iore thTawanfiir • 
xnent of the nioedics, ond to corrort^some Utoral enrurs, luaiid m all tha 
Greek BSS. 
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Them, Is ther^ any hunting then of tame animals? 

Oueit If indeed man in a tame animal. But |^y down in 
whatsoever way you like, either that no animal is tame, or 
that some other is tamo, but that man is a wild one; or 
you say that man indeed is a tame animal, but you think*® 
that there is no hunting of men. Whichever of those supiuh* 
sitions you deem it agreeable to you to be stated, this do }ou 
define. 

Them. 1 think, stranger, wc are a tame animal, and X say 
that there is a hunting of men. 

[16.] Guest. ]jet us say then that tame-animal hunting is 
of mo kinds. 

Thecc. Speaking according to what manner? 

Guest. By defining the hunting by robl»ers, and that which 
makes slaves, and that by tyrants, to bo one and all a hunting 
by force. 

Them. Very well. 

Guest, But by calling that which |)crtain8 to law-courts, 
popular assemblies, aud (pri\atc) discourse, one and all a cer¬ 
tain single (Mirsuasire art. 

Them. Kight. 

Guest. Now of this persuasive art let us say there are two 
kinds. 

Them. What are they ? 

Guest. One is private, and the other public. 

Them. There are (lien these two species. 

Guest. Again, with ^e^pect to j>nvate hunting, one kind is 
(connected with) wages, uud tlie other with gifts. 

Them. I do not understainl. 

Guest. It seems you hu\e never given your mind to the 
hunting of level's. 

Them. Why say you so ? 

Guest. Because persons bestow ever, gifts in addition upon 
tlic caught. 

Them. You speak most truly. 

a 

After Bic —ri0f7f, by no process could MyuQ nnd t)ys7 be introduesd, 
tut u o^idcnt from the nonwnsr of a literal translation; which is gener¬ 
ally the bciit tost of some error m the Greek. Plato might have tmttea 
XcyotCid^jor Xcyetc a5, and ijyoTo for i^yri. taken intenof^titely. Bat 1 
autmect ^t he omitted, as Ftcinus does, both the verbs. Heind^ whom 
Staibftum follows as usual, saw theib was some difficulty here, hut fitfied 
to surmoont it. 
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Guest, Ijet this then he a kind of the axnatoiy art 

Theeiu Bf aU means. 

£ 17.3 Guest But as regards that connected with wnges^ 
that part of it which keeps up an intorcourse through favour, 
HUd has in every way made a bait through pleasure, mmI bar* 
gains food for itself as its wages, this, I think, wc should 
all of US cull adulation, a certain pleasure-giving art. 

Tkee»* Undoubtedly. 

Guest But the other part of it, which professc^s to keep 
up au intercourse for the sake of virtue, and bargains tor 
coin as its w*Ages. is it nut worthy to call by another name ? 

Thetje, riow' not? 

Guest But with what (name) ? Try to tell me. 

The^. It is evident. For we ap}>eur to me to have found 
the sophist; and thus calling him, i think 1 should call him 
by a fitling name. 

Guest Accordhig to the pivwiit reasoning, it Kcems; 
Thewtetus, the art of a supiiibt must bo called ‘^‘domestic 
hold-getting, [acquiring,] hunting, aiiiniaMiunting, [land- 
hunting], on hmd, £tanie-uniuml-huntiiig,J man-hunting, (by- 
{H'rsuasion-hunting,) iudividual-tiiinting, [wageM-hiiiiting,] 
coin-selling, and jnsnaring rich and noble young men, tiiruugh 
a false reputation fur erudition, as the present reasoning now 
goes with us,*-*' 

[IH.] 77/f/e. Entirely so. 

Guest L<'t us 'consider further still in this way. For the 

^ Taytur hiul ai]tti.i)iateU Hcindurf 111 siqipljinK qbdore 

91—» 111 v>t duf nuiHs of t urni)»ii«>n, t u uius has >»biit m not ladecfi 

uiiwojnhy oi Plato, bat wbat Ito piob»l)!y made out. not much from 
the text loaiMl in h;s , as from hifc owii {food . " IJt cx Imc dw- 
putatione coUigitur, constat, 0 Thetetete, hophistu'am fnenlfateni^uppel- 
tauUam tsse attem, quo: in < onAiiatido t umparAmliMjue vorsatur, amm^^ 
umqne grrsMibihum et teirnipritmdomeatiLuiunique veuutio est.honuauiii 
sidehcet privata (aptara oti nimimorum luncedum et jtiVciuiiu divitum 
atque nobtlium opuaouc sirffitis i^eipbna’que irrititiu.*' With 
to the words wiihm brackets [ J and lanes ( ), the former base ktm 
rejeried, and tlw* latter ii3ti1ed, b> S< lili‘iennacher, wiioin lieutdarf aii<^ 
Stolbaum have followed. They liiiled, bowt'ver, to ptrecive that in fliis*i 
enntnoratioa, whie^h m iitieiid* d a* be a tnmimarv irf the pr^redina aub< 
duiwions, only such words would lie intioduoi'd as had bean nienticrnid 
already; and that Mnuieqiieutly we muht reject all the rest, wit h t* , ex- 
ceptwa of vlnav uXovtHtav Kui Ivt&Kwf ytyvopcvi} Oiipu^ which evidently 
b^ng to onoUinr place $ for they could not occur here lor Uie hrs^tme, 
as Vaniitg had be^ said on that sublet prcvioiuity. 
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oljcct of our present searoli does not participate in some con¬ 
temptible art) but in a very clever, one. For irons wbat has 
been before statcil, an i<1ca presents itself tlmt it is not tlmt 
kind of art, wiiirh we just now said, but some otlker kind. 

‘ IIOW MO ? 

Gttest, or t)tc art of acquiring, there was a two-fold kind, 
one consistiug in the catching, and the other in the ex¬ 
changing. 

TAfof. There was. 

Guest. liPt \\* say then, that of the exchanging there are two 
kinds, tlic one con>4ir<Ung in giving, and the other in selling. 

T/ifee. JiOl it 1)0 so said. 

Guest Ami again, we will say that the selling must have 
a two-fold dlvi^i()^. 

Theof. In what way? 

Guest ^\lu^ exposes hi" own works for sale is colled 
a seller of his own (property); hut he who sells the works 
of others, an exehanger.'-*-* 

Three. lOnfirelv ho. 

[19.] Guest. Ihit is not tin* exchange, wliieh takes place 
in (tlie vsune) city, and whieli is nearly a half of the whole 
of the trade, called eupelic 

Thete. Yes. 

Guest And is not that which cfJectM an exchange, from 
one city t(' another, by huyingand selling, (called) einporic?^® 

Thea. I low not ? 

Guest. And do we not pi'i’ceive, in the case of the em- 
poric,'*® that the sale of the articles by whieii the lK)dy and 
soul ore nourislicd, and wliich they use (respectively), becomes 
barter by means of coin ? 

**—** Stu'h is Taylor’s translntion of tht version of FiciUits, ** Qui opera 
sua vcnaiiit liU'if, piojiiiorumxotKlitor noininatur; qui aliens vendit,com- 
mut.itor ” Tho at proiem is, Ti)»' piv avrovpyAv at&r<nr«fXt«^ 

ftMpovpit’tir, rrjv St rd dXXi'irpm tp) t pti jj3aX\optvtif, 

Thib Su pill ns loiiM not umlcrbtand. nur cim 1: e\on if we read, with 
seun MSS.. Sirtipfptfnvot m hvu of which Heindm:^ whom 

•^tnlbauin luliow" a^ umi.U, ri'iiders, ex partiUono orimton],” % mesD- 
niK that StaiptlviBat lu'^or has nor could have. What Plato really wrote, 
nuKht bo clu iti'd perhapo in part fiom ThomUtius Orat. xxiii. p. 297. 

Ijftve prcscrvi d the Orcek words in Bullish lottms, because we 
bivenonc ans«eriiig exactly to the onguial. PerhapsedweXoc ii huckster, 
cha{mau, or retail home tradesman, and f^sropo;, trafficker, whole¬ 
sale foroi^ merchant. 
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Oma* Of that part, which rcktea to the sool, we are 
perhaps ignorant: hut the other we understand. 

We do. 

GwMi, U 5 ) then as regards iwfeio in general, 
which is constantly purchased at one place, and, carried from 
city to city, is sold at another; and os regards painting, 
wonder-working, and other tilings pertaining to the sotil, 
which are im{Kirtcd and soki, some for the sake of amusement, 
others for graver pursuits, that the person, who imports and 
sells them, would give a handle to 1 m called a merchant no 
leas than by |he sale of meats and drinks.*^ 

[20.] T/te^. You sjicak most true. 

Gufsi, Will yon not, then, call by the same name him who 
goes about from city to city to buy’learning for money ? 

7%ere. Certainly. 

Guest, But of this ftonl-trnfTicking, would not one part lx‘ 
most justly called an exhibition; but the other part, although 
no less ridiculous than tlie former,**' still as being a selling 
of learning, there is a nect'ssity to call it by a name the brotiier 
to the act. 

These, Certainly. 

Guest, But in this learning-selling, the trade which rckt«*s 
to other arts must be ciilh^d by one name, and that which re¬ 
lates to virtue by another. 

These, How not ? 

Guest, VoT as regards the others, the name “ urt-soller ** 
would be fitting; but as regards this, do you consider what 
name to call it. 

These, And what other mime, exeept^ that sought out 
now for the sophistic race, could one mention without on 
error? 

(hieH, No other, i^w then let us collect H togetluT, by 
saying that by a seeonu (sf'aroh), the sophistic art appeared 
to consist in tlie acquiring, exchanging, hqying, ’trafficking, 

^ 'Hie a hole of this most corrn|jt pauage is found ia the version dt* 
PkaaiM h apparently an ahridseff and certamly altered fonn. n 

Heittdon says that rd fiKetoy opccs with Svofia understood Tn 
thtst^hanm objecta, and would reroivti what Hciud. rejects v.'sff*—i 
canaei uiMlkrsUuid either, and sUll less the common text. 

*• By " the former** llekdorf imderetands “ Uw name, dft/x^ftvopisii/* 
which he says was ndiculous, w being not a Qreek word. ' 

t 2 
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Mill-trafficking^ respecting jtscouraes, and the adfifng the 
learning of virtue. 

[21.] Thea. Just so. 

uuesf. By a third (search), I think that yoa will call'by no 
other name, than (we have done) just now, the person who, 
Ijeing settled in a city, partly buys and partly fabricates 
himself learning respecting these very same subjects^ and by 
selling determines for Iiioiself to live by such a plan. 

Thetjc. Why, ind(*<?d, slionld T not? 

Gnrst. And that part too of the acquiring art, which 
consists in exchanging, puruhadng, and selling in both ways, 
cither one’s own inv(‘nlions, or those of others, you will c\er 
call, as you seraii, a sopliintie kind, whatever may be the 
learning-selling rcsjw*cting such things.*’ 

Thea\ Necessaiili so. 1\3 it is neccs‘*ary to be the fol¬ 
lower of reason. 

Onext. f^'t us still furiher consider, whether the kind, which 
has ts'cn now pursued, is .similar to some such thing as this. 

77//ff'. To what ? 

(iuist. Of the art of acquiring a certain part consisted in 
<'<)!ifcsting. 

r/tecF. It did. 

6'wcjf/. It will not then be from the purpose to divide it in- 
tt) two. 

Thcff, Say into wlmt parts ? 

Guest. laying down one part as a contest (of friends), 
and the other as the fight of (foes). 

Thete. It is so. 

[22.] Giu‘st, Qf the fighting piu*l then, when a body oomes 
in conflict with a body, it i.s nearly reasonable and becoming 
for jiersons, laying down®* a name, pronounce it, os it wrere, 
violent. 

T/ieee. It may. 

'1 l(w is the liu rnl translation of the mass of nonsense in (he text, which 
tflalliuum ondo.n onrb to conecal by a inot» eleftaut but leas feithfhl 
v*»rsioii. Ficimis lias \\ bat ot at least iiiteUigiblc, by omittuig the very 
''Void<« 111 which the chief dilEculty lies, and by Tendering cam^Xoc^ efrt 
aifroirulKutitVt*" sive sua iincnta guukliena—vendat,*' a vereida which 
Heindorf and Stalbuuni hn^e thought proper to adopt rather then 
as tK" 5 '-ahould hare dune, (heir uiahility to undoratand fhiriy thej^aapl^. 

" instead of the circutiiliK'utiun found m the Greek text, wmch it is 
not easy to espUun grammatically, Fiemus has merely, ** Fugaa Ithque 
coq^ns ad corpus i loleuua congrue mmeupator.** 
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CrueKSi But in t&e esse of raaiona (coming In oondict) with 
te«6oii«i what olae, The8Btetiis» would any one call it but con¬ 
tention ? 

Thus, Nothing elae. 

GueiL But as to contentions, we must lay down a twofold 
divisioa, 

Them, In what way? 

Gues$, So far as (contention) takes place through proUx 
arguments against prolix arguments and about things just and 
unjust in a public matter it is judicial. 

Them. It is. 

Gueet But when it takes place in a private one, and is 
broken to minute fuuts, by questions to answers,*® are we ac¬ 
customed to call it any thing else than contradiction. 

Them. Nothing else. 

Guest. But of contradiction, that part which respects (pri¬ 
vate) contracts is made the suhjwt of dispute, and is carried 
on carelessly aUd without art, we must place as a separate 
(kind); since reason distinguishes it as being something dif¬ 
ferent ; but it bas neitiier obtained an appellation from any 
of those of a former period, nor docs it deserve to obtain one 
now from us. 

Them. True, for it is divided into parts extremely small 
and very various. 

[23.] Guest. But that which is according to art, and dis¬ 
putes about things just and unjust, in the abstract, and uni¬ 
versally about other matters, we arc acc'ustomed to call con¬ 
tentious. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. But of the contentious, one pArt destroys wealtli, 
and the other makes ii.^ 

Them, Entirely so. 

Guest Let us tbeh endeavour to state by what name it is 
needful to call each of these. 

Them. It ia proper to do so. 

Guest. I think then that the neglect %)f private afiair^ 
which takes place through,tlie delight in the practice of ccffi- 
Mtion» and' through the telling to the majority of listencie^ 

^ To avoid (he ^ettpev Tpdrtpov ia the words “ by i^nestlodl to an- 
sweni*^ iPicmus has ** mtemgsado respondendoque, which makes al 
iCaat an inteUigihlo aenio. 
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wbiit k not h(«nl witli pleafture, may be called, aeoordiiig to 
my notion, aometiiing not cliiTerent from babbiii^.*^ 

The^B, It is indeed called so. 

Guest Blit do you now in your turn cndeaTour to leU the 
contrary name of him, w'ho makes money through private 
quarrels. 

Thciv. Would not any one err, in calling him by any other 
imino than that of the wonderful sophist, who, after being 
pursued by us, has now come again for the fourth time (in 
our view) ? 

Guest. The sophist then, as it seems, is nothing else but 
that tnoney*making genus, which is a part of the arts of quar¬ 
relling, contradiction, conti'oversy, (hostile) figliting, (friendly) 
contest, and acquisition, as our reasoning has pointed out. 
lie is altogether so. 

[24.] Guest. You see, then, it is truly said, that this wild 
beast is a various animal, and timt, nei^rding to the pro¬ 
verb, he is not to be caught with the left hand. 

Thete. It is necessary then (to use) both hands. 

Guest, It is necessary; and we must to the utmost of our 
power do something of this kind, by running a^r its foot¬ 
marks. But tell me, have we not words relating to household 
utTairs ? 

Them. Yea, many. But about which of the many are you 
inquiring ? 

Guest. Such as when we say to pass through a cullender, 
to lM)lt through a bug, to pass through a sieve, [to separote.] 

Theee. How not ? 

Guest. And besides thc.«)e, we know tlie words, to card 
(wool), to draw it down, to weave it, and ten thousand others 
of a like kind existing in the arts. ]i)o we not ? 

Thete, What being de.sirous to point out respecting them, 
and to bring forward as a pattern, have you made this inquiiy 
in general terms ? * 

** In his translation of this passage Picincts has introduced words 
jtgbcestiunculas semper aucupatnr," of which there is no vestige at pr^ 
^ sent in tho Gieek text; where to rostore the syntax we must read, irek 
XiCiv rov roijr troXXofC^-dKovopivov in hen of—XiCiV role woXXsig 
—iiao tri igsyflv. 

** with his usual want of judgment Stalbaunt defends diovpfvftv, wUidi 
Heindorf had correctly expelled as an interpretatioii. For av^b^ 
acriptive of some specific act, not a general cme, is z«gnired here* 
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GtMff, All the names that have been mentionedi are in a 
certain respect divisive. 

Thm, They are. 

Gwit According to my reasoning then wh will think worthy 
of one name the art, which as regards them is one in them aU. 

[25.] Them. What name calling it ? 

Cruest Diseriniinative. 

Them, Be it so. 

Gueet, Consider again, whether we are able to perceive 
two kinds of it ? 

Timm, You are imposing, fbr a person like me, a rapid 
coiiidderatiun. 

G\mU In the discriminations mentioned above it was our 
business to separate the worse from the better, and the similar 
from the similar. 

Them. It appears that it was nearly so said. 

Chiest, Of the latter (discrimination) I cannot tell the 
name; but I can of that which leaves the better and rejects 
the worse. 

Them, Inform me what it is. 

Gueet, The whole of this discrimination, as I understand it, 
is called by all men a certain purification. 

Them. It is so called. 

Guest. Would not then every one see that the puridcation 
is in kind twofold ? 


Thetib, Yes, (looking at it) at leisure perhaps; but I do 
not see it at present. 

Q26.] Guest, It is proper then to comprehend in one name 
the many kinds of purifications appertaining to the body. 

T)mm» What (are they) ? and by whaf name (do you call 
them) ? f 

Gvmst, Whatever within the bodies of living animals is, 
after being properly separated by the arts of exercise and 
of medicine, purified, Ind whatever the bath-art supplies, re¬ 
lating to things outside (the body) very vile to mention, and 
the things relating to inanimate bodies, of Vhich the fullerig 
ert, and tlm whole art of adorning the body, have tlrn care in 
trifling matters, possess many and seemingly ridiculous names.*^ 


Sudi is the literal version of this perplexed passagh, where aome* 
Ihiiigis evidenUy wanting to complete the sense. -Fioihiis could, 1 sus¬ 
pect, do no more than guess at the meaning of the Greek text, which he 
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Than Very much so. 

Cruest, Entirely so,^ Theastetus. Bat the method of rea<* 
soniug cares not either much or little aboat the art ^ wip* 
ing with a sponge or the drinking a medidne^ whether the 
one benefits us little and the other much, by a purifica¬ 
tion. Since for the sake of the mind possessing something 
correctly,®^ (science)®® endeavours to understand what is 
allied and what is not allied to all arts, and it honours all 
equally on this account; and does not consider that some 
things are more rirliculous than others as regards their sixniU- 
tude; nor has it held that he, wlio exhibits the hunting art 
in the character of a general, is at nil more respectable than 
(he who does so) in that of a louse-catcher, but is for the 
most part more vain.®® [27.] Aud now, indeed, which was 
what you asked, by what name shall we speak of all the 
powers together wliich arc allotted for the purifying a body 
either animate or inanimate? But it makes no difference 
what name may appear to be moi’e becoming. Let it be only 
separate from tlic purgations of tlie soul, and include (in it¬ 
self) all such things as purify any thing else. For (the method 
of reasoning) has just now endeavoured to separate the in¬ 
tellect from the rest of things, if we understand what it 
means. 

has thus translated :—'* Purgatio animati corporis, intrinscena operansper 
gymnosticani et medicinoin ct quae extriiitterus balneis, quod dicta vile 
pst tnundat, item quae inanimata corpora fullonum ministerio abstergendo 
culorut, ct' tinivcrsa, omondi corporis curatura, stgillatim varia viliaque 
nuraiiia sortiuntur ? 

“ Stephens saw correctly, that after Theeetotus had said, “ Veiy muck 
the Guest could not subjoin, ** Entirely so.*’ And hence he sns- 
pccted that somethingis'as wanting. Ileindorf however, who takes every 
opportunity of finding fault with Stephens, attempts to support the in¬ 
tegrity of the text by a solitary passage, wliicb he should have seen was 
not in point. ^ 

** 1 have translated this passage as if the original were, rov 
t^iK* tS vovv n, vaoSiv —not iptittp vovp, vLtruv —^For ivemv is adver 
Ibund in prose; nor could Kr^aaoOai dispense with its object; wbfie n 
has been lost througlj^ w. * 

Ji 1 have introduced the noun, which is wonting at present, to agree 
IfUi But the prosopopoeia is rather violent. 

^ " Here is evidently a lacuna. For some reason should be given fiw an 
assertion that admits of dispute. Bespecting the meaning of xtiSviiit I 
havev^tten something on Prom. 979. and 1 could now add a 
more. The word answers exactly to Shakqieare’s ** A thing of ipniid 
and fiixy, signifying nothing.*' 
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7%e0* Bat I do understoiid, and I gtnat that tliere are two 
•^ledea of paridcation; one species respecting the soul, and 
separate iVom that respecting the body. 

Oue6t, (You speak) in the most beautiful manner. Listen 
then to me in what follows, and endearour to give a two-fold 
division to what has been said. * 

Thetg, Wherever you may lead, I will endeavour to make 
a division with you. 

' Guest We say, then, that depravity in the soul is some¬ 
thing different from virtue. 

[28.] Thea, How not ? 

Guest. And that to leave the one, and to cast out as far as 
may be the bad, was It purification. 

Tkeee. It was so. 

Guest Of the soul then, as far as we c%n discover a taking 
away of depravity, we shaU, in calling it a purification, speak 
harmoniously. 

TheiB. Yes, very much so. 

Guest. As regards the soul, then, we must speak of two 
kinds of depravity. 

These. What are they ? 

Guest The one is like a disease in the body, but the other 
is like on inherent baseness. 

These. I do not understand. 

Guest. P^haps you have not thought that disease is the 
same with sedition. 


'These. Nor, again, have I what I ought to answer to this. 
Guest, Whethei* do you think sedition is any thing else 
than the difference from a natural alliance ^through a certain 
corruption. 

H^SB. It is nothing else. 


Guest. And is baseness any thing else than that kind of 
dissonance which existseveiy where disagreeable? 

These* It is nothing llse. 

[29.] Guest What then, have we not mrceived in the 
soul of those who conduct themselves ill, opinions at varianCg. 




Heindorf adopted correctly Schleiermacher*s iv6v for Sv hv^ whioh is 
however defended by Greuzer on Plotinus, Ilepi KdXXovc* jp. 174^hile 
Stalbaooi reads dv, with four MSS. and Oalen do Dogm. Hippocnl. et 
Platoa. T. V. p. ed* Bas* 
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with (leaires, anger with pleasures, reason with paln^ imd all 
' these with each other? • 

Thea. And very much so. 

Guest And yet all (these) are necessarily allied to each 
other. 

Thete. How not ? 

Guest. In calling then depravity a sedition and disease of 
the soul, we shall speak correctly. 

Thecs. Most corrcjctly. 

Guest. But wiien such things as participate of motion, and 
propose to themselves a certain end, are, in attempting to 
reach it, carried according to each impulse beside it, and miss 
it, shall wo say that tl»ey are affected "thus through a con- 
• gruity towards each other, or, on the contnuy, through an 
incongruity ? 

Thece. It is evident through an incongruity. 

Guest. But we know that every soul is involuntarily 
ignorant of any thing. 

Thece. Very much so. 

Guest. But ignorance is nothing else than a delirium of the 
soul, which, while it is impelled to truth, is carried away 
from a (correct) perception.®* 

Theoi. Entirely so. 

' Guest We must consider, therefore, a soul without intelli¬ 
gence as base and incongruous. ^ 

Them. So it appears. , 

[30.] Guest. It seems then there arc these two kinds of 
evil in the soul; one, which is called by* the multitude de¬ 
pravity, and is most evidently its disease— 

Them. It is. 

Guest. But the other (the multitude?) call ignorance; but they 
are unwilling to confess that it alone ^ is a vice in the sooL 

Them. It must be readily granted^, what, when you just 

now spoke of it, I doubted, that there are two kinds of vice ixl 

# 

01 ,^ To obtain this senso, and to preserve the syntax, , we matt rtad 
^ !i‘ is tweettiis, in^licuof 

^ **>1 cannot understand the words ahro—fiovov, which Ficmas'hat 
oifiittijfl. Staibaunt renders u6vov ** eximie/* and refers ;to his Uoth OU 
Sympos. p. 215, C. and p. 2*22, A. But airh^fthpoVf UeTer dtMl and 
never coiud mean any tl^ else bat “itself—alcme.** ^ . 
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the eoujl thet we puj^t to .coasider eoweTdice^ inteni* 
perenc^ itjeetice, aO taken together as a disease in us; but 
we must lay down the accident of ignorance great and of 
various kinds as a baseness. ^ 

Guest, In the body then are there not two arts relating to 
these two accidents ? 

Thsok What are tliey ? 

Guest, Relating to baseness, the gymnastic $ but to disease, 
the medical. 

Thea, They seem so. 

Gmst. As regards insolence, ir^ustice, and cowai'dlcc, is 
not the chastising [justice]naturally the most fitting of all 
arts? 

T/tea, It is likely, as I may sny/^ according to liumau 
opinion. 

Guest. But can any one say that there is a more proper 
(remedy)^^ for all ignorance than the teaching art. 

Thea, There is none. 

[31.] Guest. Come then, must we say there is only one 
kind of the teaching art, or more ? But take notice, that there 
are two greatest kinds of it.^^ 

• Thea. 1 do take notice. 

Guest. And it appears to me that we shall very quickly 
discover this. 

Thea, In what way ? 

Guest. By perceiving whether ignorance has a division in 
the middle of it. For being twofold, it is evident tliat it 

^ The word itierj, as remarked by Stalbaum, is evidently an interpret¬ 
ation of ^ jroXaffrue^, which agrees with rixvtj understood. 

SUdbaum says that a»c dirtiv^ia added to an excoso for the 
modest assent in the words, riu yoor Mog. But an excuse is required, 
not fot a modest expression, bw an hyperbolical one, as I have ehown in 
JPoppo'i Prohs^om. p. 217. ^From whence it will be seen that log tlirilv 
must follow either ^it^natrav in the next question of the Guest, or 
in the next r^ly of Theietetus. • 

« Tlui word Taylor introduced from the version of Ficinus—" quid 
aliud pTSSter doctrinam rftnediam invemtur,’* which Ipads to dXXqv rtv* 
h hi$aetui\u^if 6^6rtpo¥ s&poi ng tafia &v ; * ^ 

^ There is evidently some error* here. For after the Ouest had ask- 
«d whother there wore one or more kinds of the teaching art, bo could 
notkBffl^iateiy hid l^bmetptus to consider that there are two grq^est 
kinds 6£ it. rkto probably wrote, dpa Iv fi6vov yiveg fariov tJyat 
A, <1 rXiitf, Ho If Oft we say there iao&ly cm kind, or, if more, 

that tbere ere at least two kinds,** 
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oompeld the teaching art to have two parts, <nke ^br each o«ie 
of its own. * 

ThetB. What then ? Has the thing sought heeoine visible ? 

OwH. I seem to see set apart a great and difficult kind of 
ignorance, which outweighs ^1 its other parts* 

Them^ Of whet kind is it ? ’ * , 

Gutit, When he, who docs not know a thing, ^nks he 
knows it; through which it nearly happens that all those 
things, in which we are deceived by the imagination, take their 
rise in the case of all persons. 

Them. True. 

Gunt And 1 think that to this (division) of ignorance alone 
the name of non-erudition should he given. 

Them. Entirely so. 

[32. j Guest. By what name then is to be mentioned that part 
of the teaching art which frees va person) from this (ignorance)? 

Them, I think. Guest, that tlie other part is called handi¬ 
craft ieaclung, but that tins is called here through us dis¬ 
cipline.^* 

Guest. It is BO called, Themtetus, by nearly all the Greeks. 
But this also must he considered by us, whether the whole oi 
this is indivisible, or possesses a certain division worthy a 
name. 

Them. It is requisite to consider this. 

Guest It appears then to me, that this may* in some way 
be still further divided. 

Them. In what ? 

Guest. Of the teaching art relating to discourses, one way 
appears to be more rough, but another part of it more smooth. 

Them. Of wlnh. kind shall we call each of these ? 

Guest One, the old-fashioned, iv^ternal, which persQiui for¬ 
merly adopted, especially towards their children, and" many use 
even now, when children do wron^, partly by sevemyre- 

c 

** In this passage, easy as it seems to be, (here are setaae dUScalties 
which none of ihq^ editors have noheed. In the first place, the words 
^through us’* are perfectly unintelligible, and are properly omitted by 
"*Picinus| although less dependence is«to be placed on his tmrtitnoiW than 
it would otherwise deserve, as he omits ** hero '* likewise* Seemofy, as 
the^i^iriPaXla is called ^ojaiovpyiici}, so ov^t the watdiski tO hafo its 
disunguishing epithet; and lastly, to preserve the tdimax in 
and, afierwai^, ** nearly all the Greeks’*—the name of % placs ihflmd be 
given or aUuded to. 
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reprov^, and p«rt]yl>7 mildly udmoni^diing theiiL Now the 
wholb of thil one may call most Correctly a^ooiUon. 

TAam. It is so. 

[^.j Guest, But the other^-naince some seeing alter 
giving themselves to redection, to hold that all ignorance is 
involantary, and that no one* who thinks himself wise, is will¬ 
ing to learn those things in which he considers himself 
skilled, and tlialf the admonitory kind of instruction, even 
Mrith great labour, effects but little. 

Theer. And they tiiiuk right 

Gutsf, They therefore direct their course to an outlet for 
their opinion by another mode. 

Thea, By what mode ? 

Gwst, Thef inquire into those matters, about which a man 
thinks he says something to the purpose, when he is saying 
nothing. I^ey then easily examine the opinions of persons 
as if they were in error, and bringing them together by a 
reasoning process to the same point, t&y place them by the 
side of each other; and by so placing, they show that the 
opinions are at one and the same time contrary to thcmselvei^ 
about the same things, with reference to the same circum¬ 
stances, and according to the some premises. And they see¬ 
ing^ are indignant with themselves, and become milder towards 
others; and<in this way are lil)crated from strong and harsh 
opinions ; a liberation of all others the most pleasant to hear, 
and the most firm to the party suffering. [34.] For they, 
my dear boy, who puriiy these*, think as physicians do with 
respect to the body—that the body cannot enjoy food, which is 
brought to it, until some one casts out the impediments in it; 
and in like manner the others think that tfic soul can derive 
no adtantage from the laming brought to it, until some one, 
by cotilfating, places the party confuted in a state of sliame, 
and by taking away tfic opinions, which are the impediments 
to learning, exhibits hiln purified, and thinking that be knows 
those things alone which he does know, and nothing more. 

' TTiea, This is the best and the most t^iperatc of habits 

Guest. For all these reasons then, Themtetus, we must say/ 
that confutation is the greatest and chiefest of purifications, 

After ** the other/* there is an iniorruption in the .definition, 

* After ** seeing,** die editesrs understand *' this,** answering to “ hoc ** 
inFIdiinSk 
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and we Bitist think ihet he who is not co!ilMd 4 > eren though 
I he should he the great king himself, would be unpdrified to 
the greatent degree, and become uninstructed and ogl^ with 
respect to those things, in which it is fit that he s£>u|d be 
most pure and beautiful, who is to be in reality happy. 

[35.] Thea. Entirely so. 

Guettt But whom shall we say employ this art ? For 1 
fear to say the sophists. 

Theof, Wliy so ? 

Guest, Lest we should place on them a greater honour than 
is fitting. 

Them, But yet what has been just now said appears to be 
suited to some such character. 

Guest. So docs a wolf (resemble) a dog, *a most savage 
animal one the most mild. But he who wishes to be most of 
all free from slutnbling, ought keep ever a guard on simili¬ 
tudes ; for it is a most sh]>pery rjice. Let them however stand, 
fur I think there will not be a dispute about trifling defini¬ 
tions. at a time when poisons are watching them suflioiently. 

Them. It is not likely at least. 

Guest. Let then theix3 be of the separating art one portion, 
the purifying; of the purifying, let the part relating to the 
soul be* divided off; and of this let (a part) be the teaching 
art; and of the teaching art, let instruction (be a part); and 
of instruction, let that confutation, which takes place respect¬ 
ing a vain ojnnion of wisdom, be called, through the reason 
now exhibited, nothing else than the sopliistic art of a noble 
race. 

[36.] The€B. Let it bo so called. But in consequence of so 
many things having just now presented themselves, I am 
, jd^ubtfpl what, as speaking the tnnth and urging it strmm- 
' ously, 1 ought to say the Sophist really is. 

G^est. You are \ery properly in doubt. And indeed one 
ought to think, that even a sopliist^fliimSelf will now very 
much doubt by what means he shall slip through the ll'gu* 
nvoiit For the firoverb rightly 8ay;3, It is not easy to avedd 
"oil (traps). Now therefore let us attack him with all our 
might 

Tiiem, You speak well. 

Guest But, in the first place, let us stand and as it 
take breath; and while stopping let us reason among 
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Come In Iioir many Ibnns hnt the sopKlm appeared ? For 
1 think, hoKraa found at first a hnnter for wages of the youth¬ 
ful and ricdi. 

lie was. 

Guesi^ Secondly^a certain trafficker in the leamiBg of the 
soul. 

Entirely so. 

Guett. Thirdly, did lie not appear as a chapman in the 
veiy same articles? 

Tkea. He did. And fourthly, he was the seller of his own 
inventions. 

Guest You have properly reminded me of this; and of 
the fifth (form) I will endeavour to remind you. For he was 
a combatant in the contests of words, having been (so) defined 
from the art of contention.^’ 

[37.] These. lie was so, 

Gue^, The sixth form is indeed ambiguous; but neverthe¬ 
less we laid it down and conceded to him,'*^ tJiat a sophist is 
a purifier, as regards the souh of such opinions ns are an im¬ 
pediment to learning. 

TAete, Entirely so. 

Guest. Do jou then percci\e, that, when any one seems 
to know many things, and is called by the name of one art, 
this it is not a heultlitul senniug; but that he, who is 
thus affected with respect to any art, e\ ideiitly cannot 'see 
tliat ^ai't of it to which all this learning hmd^? and hence 
heCalls the person possessing them by many names, instead 
of one. 

T/iea. This almost appears to be very natural. 

In the Greek worda, tpiffTiKi)u rixvriv Heindorf 

not only gives to the perf. pa^. bii sAfive syntax, but takes it in a middle 
seiisp, by rendering dfutpi^kvoc ** sibi awinim aAsiiinpsit.** So too docs 
StRlbasna. But neither ol thtm ha\c been ablo to produeo a single 
passage in support of Uiei#MeA\t>. 1 have followed Ts^^lui, conceiving 
rard to be understood. Ficuius has must luoscly, artUicioans nimiuni 
litigator.’* • , 

^ So Stalbaum tranalalos aiir^ But niV^7 has ^Uii 

meaning here. Fiemus has “ m pr.Y seiitui/’ winch leads to rmg. a purely 
Attic word fi>r *' previously,” as shown by Suidas 
^ Fisriier says, the nominauve to rpoeayoptAti is A Hut 

St id not the person who is so circumstanced that gives the name, but 
something else. There is an error here, which it would not be difficult, 
to correct* 
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Guest. Iiet mb not then suffer the stuine^ th^ Id 
search through indolence; but let us in the first pBtce take up 
: again one of the things stated of the sophist;, for one of t^m 
appeared to me especially to indicate him. 

Thete. Which of them ? 

Guest. We said that he was in a certain respect a contra¬ 
dictor. 

Thece. We did. ' ' 

Guest. And does he not also become a teacher of this to 
others? 

Thea. IIo^y not? 

[38.] Guest. Let us then consider about wbat such per¬ 
sons say they make contradictions. And let our consideration 
be from the beginning in this way. Witli respect to .divine 
things, which are non-appareut to the many, do sophists make 
them able to do tliis, (viz. to contradict) ? 

Them. This is indeed asserted of tiiem. 

Guest. But with respect to the apparent things of earth 
and heaven, and what pertziins to those ? 

Them. \^y not ? 

Guest. In private meetings at least, when any thing is 
asserted of generation and existence in general, we are con¬ 
scious that the sophists are powerful in contradicting, and that 
they make others as powerful as tliemselves. 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest. But with respect to laws, and all political mgjters, 
do they not also promise to make men contentious in these ? . 

Them, Not one, as I may say, would discourse with them 
unless they promised this. 

Guest. But writings relating to all the arts, and to each art 
singly, are made public and deposited by liim, who wishes to 
learn whfit he ought to say against eacji handicraftsman. 

2'hem. You appear to me to speak of the writings of 1^- 
tagoras about wrestling and the other®arts. 

Guest. And to the writings of many others, 0 blessed n^n. 
does not the art of contradicting seem to be a powisr 
^sufficient for controversy about-all things, (to speak) spm- . 
'“marily? 2,',- 

Tiem. B appears that scarcely not a thing would be 

Instead of 7 c nM, Ficinns found, in his MS. yc rahrh^ as ts avid^. 
frcim his version, “ Ne—'Hobis idem—coutingat** k ^ . ' ; 
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[39 J But %y godi, 0 l)9y, do you think this 5$ 

posaihle? far perluips you young men see more acutely, 
but we more dully, this thing. 

TW. What thing? and at what are you particuUuly 
tolking ? For I do not understand at all the present ques¬ 
tion, 

Gue$t. (Consider,) if it be possible for any one man to know 
all things, 

Thea. If it were posable our race, O gi^st, would indeed 
be blessed. 

Guest, How then can any one without knowledge him¬ 
self be able to urge any thing sound against him who pos¬ 
sesses knowledge ? 

Thea, Not at all. 

Guest, What then would be the wonder in the sophistic 
power ? 

Thees. About what ? 

Ouesi. The manner by which sophists are able to get up 
an opinion amongst the young, that they are the wisest 
of all men in all tilings. For it is o^iilout that, if tliey nei¬ 
ther contradicted nghtiy, nor appeared to the young to do so, 
and, when appearing to do so, unless they seemed to be more 
wise through their contentious, uo one would, as far os your 
business is concerned, even at leisuie,®^ give them money, 
or be willing to liccoine their scholar. 

Thees. Not even at leisure indeed. 

GiM. But now persons are willing. 

Them, And very much so. 

Guest. For the sophists appear T think to have a knowledge 
themselves of that against which they speakf 

Them. How should they not ? 

Guest. But do they act so in all things ? Say we it ? 

Them. Tes, • 

Guest. They appear, then, to their disdples tb be wise in 
all things. 

y%im. How not? * 

OaesL But not being so in^ reality; for this appeared to be' 
impossible. 

Them, For how is it not impossible ? 

On the me of ihe word evoXd see the commentators on Soph 
Old. T. 434^ 
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* GuefL "nie sopbist, then* hAB been ghonm pcwgg 

a certain kind of a repatation for knowledge 

but not according to the truth. t. / , 

Theo!. Entirely so. And what hoe now said x^p^t- 

ing sophists seeais very nearly to be most rightly aai4 

[40.] Giiest, Let us therefore take a cl^rer pattern re¬ 
specting them. 

Thete. What is that? 

Guest. This. But endeavour to answer by giving yoar 
inind very closely^to what I am saying. 

Thete. Of what kind is the pattern ? 

Guest. As if any one should say, that he knows not (the 
art of) asserting and contradicting, but of making and causing 
all things by one art. 

Them. How said you all ? 

Guest. Of the cornmeno^ment of the discourse you are 
straightway ignorant; for, as it seems, you do not anderstmid 
the “ all.” 

Them.. I do not. 

Guest, I say then that you and I are in the number of all 
things, and besides us, there are other animals and trees. 

Them. How say you ? 

Guest. If any one should assert that he would make you and 
me, and all the rest of productions— 

l^hem. Of what making do you speak ? For you are not 
speaking of a husbandman; becau.se you mentioned him as a 
maker of animals. • 

Guest. I say, moreover, that he is the maker of the sea* the 
earth, the hcavetis, the gods, and all other things ; and rapidly 
making each of these, he sells thorn for a small sum. 

Them. You are speaking in jest. 

Guest. What! must w'e not consider that as a jest, when a 
man asserts that he knows all things, and can teach anoth^ 
all things, for a small sum of money, and in a short fi^ ? 

Them. Kntii-ely so. 

[41.] GuesU But have you any kind of jesting mof& arB- 
sficial or agreeable than the imitative? 

Them. I have not. For you have mentioned a 
kii^, and comprehended all things in one, and that oiie,«piQ|i^. 
the most varied. ' , 

Guest, Do we not then know that he who taader$;d^ lo 
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be ible to meke all thin^ by <m art, wil)» by fabricating 
iimtations mad hoRtohyma*^ of things, through the art of 
painttng, be able, by showing' the pictures at a distance, to 
lie concealed from the stupid ainongst young men (and) boys, 
as being a person most competent to do whatever he pleased ? 

Tkeat* How not? 

Guesi. ** But ns to discourses, do we not expect that there 
is such another art? or is it not possible to bewitch the young 
men, and those still standing far off from the truth of things, 
through words (spoken) in their ears, and by showing them 
images, as they are called, of every thing, so as to cause them 
to be said to seem true, and for the speaker to be the wisest 
of all men in all things 2^^ 

[42.] 'I'hetB. Why sliould there not be another such art? 

Guest. Is it not then necessary, Theastetus, that tlie ina* 
jority of those, who were then hearing, should, after a suf¬ 
ficient time 1ms passed and they have thcrAselvos arrived at 
manhood, come near to things as they are, and be cornfadled. 
through accidental circninstanees to handle realities clearly, 
and to change their former opinions, so that things (once) 
great appear small, those (once) difHcuIt, easy, and all the 
mere appearances produced by discourses, are entirely over¬ 
thrown through works which occur in practice ? 

Thece. It appemrs so to me, as far as my age is capable of 
judging; for 1 think that I too am one of those who are far 
distant (from the truth). 

Guest. All we then, who are present, will endeavour, and 
let us now endeavour,^* free from all accidental circumstances, 

*• What can be the meaning of u/turv/xa, 1 confess my inability toyx- 
plain. Ficiuus has *' picturam fingentem equivoef simulacra,'’ which 
ia equally uninleiUf;ible. The coraincntators, accordinf; to custom, are 
silent. Perhaps Plato wroto,*what the train of thought cvid<*ntly re¬ 
quires, pfioiniiuira, ** likenc'|scs.” 

^ In toe place of Uus mass of nonsense, it will be sulTicicnt in 
give the English reader a tnHislation of what it wore easy to show Plato 
did actually write: *' But os regards discourses, may we not expect 
that them is such anoUfer art, by which it is poasibl&for a person to Ho 
concealed from simpletons and those standing still mrther off from tlft^ 
truth of things, and to bewitch them by wor^ (spoken) in their ears, 
be is showing the images of things, so as to cause what is spoken 
U» seem to be true, and the speaker on all suhiects to be talhod of the 
wisest of all men upon all points r" 

. Hsse is evldeauy some error, which it would require no great talent 
to correct. 

‘ a 2 < ' 
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to bring you as near as possible (to the trath). With respect 
to a sc^hist then tell me thiiih Is it cleari tba^ he is one of 
enclmnters, as being an imitator of things? or do we yet 
doubt, whether in the matters, respecting which he appears able 
to contradict, he possesses in reality the requisite science? 

Thm. But how, Guest, can we (doubt of this)? For 
it is nearly evident from what has been said, that he is one 
of those who take a part in jesting. 

GueM. We must put him down then as some enchanter 
and mimic. 

[ 43,3 Thecp.,' ITow must we not so put him ? 

Guest. Come then, it is now our business not to Ict^o the 
wild beast, for wc have now nearly enclosed the sophist in a cast¬ 
ing net, one of the instruments used in discourses about things 
of this kind,^^ so that he cannot any longer escape from this. 

The<p. From what? 

Guest. That he is one (»f tlie wonder-workers. 

Thcfc. "I’liis also is my opinion respecting him. 

Gue.^t. It is dcero<*d tlien, that we divide os quickly as pos¬ 
sible the iinage-produciiig art, and, going down against it, 
seize ufwn tht* sophist, should he forthwith®® wait for us, ac¬ 
cording to the royal mandate, mid, delivering him up, exhibit 
our prey to him (tlie king). But if he creeps into llie parts 
of the imitative art, we are to follow him, always dividing 
the part which receives him, until he is caught. For neither 
will he, nor any other genus, ever boast to escape the method 
of those, who are able to follow thus the |>oints singly and 
universally. 

Theee. You speak well. And in this manner, therefore, 
we must act. ^ 

All tho odd, have, tv dfipiftXtjffTpiKtfi rivi ruv iv roTf X&yoig.Ttpi, 
rd rniar>ra opydvMV, which Is evidently an jjxplaiiatiun of a loat tera- 
nicai word. > I'icinus imnslates, ** vcluli fuuda quadam irrctlium, TaUooi- 
iiando comprohcndiniU'S,” ivs if ho hud fimiid 9n his^ M.S., t&vinp tppspidvvt 
iv roTc Xoyoic. But no person ctaild bo said to enclose an animhl with 
n sling. Plato wru^e, I suspect, rrtptttXrj^apLev %>t^iXy* For such was 
till! name of a kind of net, ns we learn from Aristoph. *Opv. 194, Md 

vayidag, pd pd StKrva. ^ ' 

^’Jk-This *'forthwith " has no meaning here. In lieu of Plato 

evidt^' wrote oca 0uig, similar to ffrfpa a little above. The Mya 
Hes^liiux ® hybrid aitimal, the produce of a wolf and hyfsa^ Tne 

,v wora has carrupted elsowliero, as 1 have shown oA ^uripid. Tro* 

1^2, atid SdPh. Phil. 760, and I could now add many more ■ 
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[ 44.3 QuhL Aecwrding to tji© preccdmg method of divi- 
non, I nov/seem to see two hinds of the imitative ; bat 
in which of these happens to be the idea of which we (u:e in 
search, X do not now seem to be able to perceive. 

Thia, But drst tell me, and divide the two kinds of which 
70 U are speaking. 

Guest 1 see that one is the assimilative art And this 
especially takes place, when any one according tp the propor¬ 
tions of the original, in length, bix^adtii, and depth, and more¬ 
over by adding fitting colours, works out the production of an 
imitation* 

The<e, What then, do not all imitators endeavour to do this ? 

Gitest, Not such as mould or paint any great work. For, 
if they would give the true proportion of beautiful things, you 
know that the upper parts would appear smaller than is-fit¬ 
ting, and the lower parts larger, through Iho fonner being 
seen by us at a distance, and the latter close at hand. 

ThetB. Entirely so. 

[45.] Guest Do not then the artists, bidding farewell to 
truth, now work out not real proportions, but such as will 
seem to be beautiful in their represehtations ? 

ThetB, Entirely so. 

Guest Is it not then just, as being at least probable,^^ to call 
one an' image ? 

Thece. Yes. 

Guest And we must call the part of the imitative art, sub¬ 
sequent to this, us we said above, assimilative. 

Theee* We must so cidl it. * 

Guest But what shall wo call that, whigli appears indeed 
similar to the beautiful, through the view taken from a fa¬ 
vourable point,but whfch, (when st'cn by liim*'^) who has 
the power to look on sqch things sufliciently,^*^ is not like that 
to which it professes ^ be like? Must we not (call it) an 
appeoitmce, since it appears to be, but is not like ? 

** I confess 1 do not understand the words e/ico; ytAv. ^ 

-ujs words were omitted by Taylor, because he did not know whaW 
to make of Reversion of Ficinns/* ex eo quod haml pulcbrum respimt/” 
who found in his MS, the o{/k before Ik eaXov, which iiuroc MSS. omit, 
a« Sobleiermacher conjectured. , • 

* The words within the Innes were properly added by Taylor to com* 
plete the sense. 

m This <*suiBciently“ is scarcely intelligible. 
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Them^ Undoubtedly. 

' Qu^t. Lt not this part to be found abundantl/ in paintbijg, 
and in the whole of the imitative art? 

ThecB, How not? 

Gueftt. But may -we not most correctly call thaf art, which 
produces an appearance, but not an image, phantastic ? 

Theai. Vory much so. 

Guest Now 1 have already said that these were the two 
kinds of the image>producing art, the assimilative and phan¬ 
tastic. 

Thcee. Correctly so. 

[46.] Guest But that of which I doubted then, viz. hi Which 
of these kinds we must put the sophist, I am not at all ableeVen 
now to see clearly. For the man is truly wonderful; and it is 
extremely difhcult to get n view of him; since even now, very 
well and cleverly, he has lied into a species, whei’e it is bard 
to track him out. 

Thets. So it seems. 

Guest Do you then assent to this through understanding 
it? or has a certain rush of reasoning carried you away to 
giving a rapid assent according to custom 

Theee, How and for what do you say this ? 

Guest We are, O blessed man, truly engaged in a specula¬ 
tion thoroughly dilKcult. For that this thing should appear 
both to seem to be, and yet not be; and that a man should 
assert certain things, and yet not true,—all these things ^were) 
always full of difliculty formerly, and are now. For hej who 
thus speaks, must either Jay or think that false things truly 
exist; and thus speaking, lliesetetus, it is extremely difficult 
for him not to be hampered by a self-contradiction. 

[47.] There. Why so ? 

Guest (Because) such a mode of speaking dares to suggest 
that a nonentity exists; for otherwise there would not be a 
falsehood, which exists. And the great Parmenides, 0“b<^, 
while we were yet boys, did from the hlat to the last t^tify 
c:$5 this. For, both in prose and verse, he on every oeciNfm 

** But 80 fur was Thccetetus from being accaatomed to give a blpld 
assen^t, that he previously complained of the Strwgei; being tw ftst 'for a 
man so slow. Hence we must insert oii between \6jov and 
fdvov. 

* Had Hfiindorf seen Taylor’s translation, he would peleliaps sug¬ 

gested eUrwut and have thus obviated all the difficulty sow ffiusA ih^sriiic. 
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mi^ati 'biiitieep thy tboi:^hts when searching from this road.” 

is both testified by him, and tins discourse will the 
most of all point it out, if examined with moderation. Let 
ns then, if it makes no difference to yon, consider tihis in the 
first place. 

Tnem. Put my business where yon like. But in what 
way the discourse will best proceed, do you consider yourself, 
and ,kad me along in that path. 

Chtest It will be proper so to do. Tell me, then. Dare 
we pronounce that which in no respect is ? 

Thea. How hot? 

[4b.] Guest* If then, not for the sake of contention nor of 
jesting, but in seriousness, it were necessary for any of the 
hearers to join with us in considering and stating to what 
point one ought to carry the word “ non-entity,” for what thing 
and of what kind do we think he would be able to use it 
himself, and to show (its use) to a person inquiring? 

Thete. You ask a difficult question, and to a person like my¬ 
self utterly insurmountable. 

Guest. This however is evident, that to any one of entities 
the expression of non-entity cannot be referred. 

TAea, For how could it ? 

Guest. Since then it cannot be referred to an entlly, one 
cannot rightly refer it to any tiling. 

TAea, How could he ? 

*.. Guest. And this too is evident to us, that we pronounce on 
each occasion tliis word ** something ” respecting an entity. 
For it is impossible to pronounce it alone, |8 if it were naked 
and placed in a desert from all entities. 

7%e<B. It is impossible. 

Guest, Thus considering, do you then agree with me, that 
he who pronounces tlm word ** something,” must necessarily 
mean some one thing ?* * 

The^. Yes. 

\ Guest For you will say, that the word • something ” is g 
sign of one things and that ** somethings ” is a sign of many 
tidngs. 

V 

** Stalbauin'omits fyciv and admits rt with MSS# which he considers 
^ ; bat which hero and dsewhere firaqaenfiy offer the worst 
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ThetB. How not ? " . 

Chtest, But it is most necessary, as it appears^ lital he #ho 
speaks of that, wliich is not something, must speak entinly of 
nothing. 

ThecB, This is most necessary. 

Guest, Is not then this to be granted, that such a person 
speaks indeed, but speaks of notliing ? But neither must we 
say tliat he speaks, whaendeavours to enunciate non-entity 

The^, The discourse would have then an end of doubt. 

[49.] Guest. Do not as yet speak any big word. For, O 
blessed mao, the greatest and first of doubts still ]*emain as re¬ 
gards these’things: for it happens to be about the very com-, 
inencement of it (the discourse). 

Them. How say you ? Speak, and do not hesitate. 

Guest, I'o that, which is, .something else may be added of 
things that are. 

Them. Ilow not ? 

Guest. But to that, which*is not, shall we say that something 
can be added of things that are ? 

Them. How so ? 

Guest. Now we place number universally among things 
that are. 

Them, If indeed any thing else is to be placed as a thing 
that is. 

^ Guest. Let us then not attempt to attribute ** the many)’* 
nor the one,” to a non-entity. 

Them, We cannot it seems with propriety attempt it» as 
reason says. 

Guest. How then can any one enunciate by the mouth, or 
comprehend at all%y intellect, non-entities, or a non-entitjr, 
apart from number ? \ 

Them. Tell me why not. 

Guest. When we speak of non-entitiel, do we not endeavour 
to add “ the many” of number? ^ 

** 1 confess my injhilHy to see what the speaker'is aiming at, Fidbrot 

icems to have been equally in the dark. For he thus renders the 
l^age: Uq. Neque id concedendutn homincm talem dieere qaidem. 
aliquid, sed non uiium quid, id cat nihil dieere. The. Atqui neqne loqid 
dicendios est illc, qui conatur non-ens proferre. Unde senno extronap 
dubitationis haberet.** 

* The words ue teiKtv are correctly omitted by Fieians. (M 

evidebtly supeifluous on account of &q piew 6 Xdyoc. 
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TheiB» How not? 

QtteH, And (when wWBpeak of) a non-entiiyi (do we) not 
(endeavoitr to adjoin) “ on®^ number) ? 

7%e<t. Yes» most clearly. 

Guest* And yet we say, that it is neither just nor right to 
endeavour to add an entity to a non-entity. 

Theee. You speidc most truly. 

Guest. You perceive then, that it is not possible correctly to 
enunciate^ or speak of, or think of, a non-entity itself by itself; 
W that it is incomprehensible^ unspeakable, unpronounceable, 
and irrational? 

Thees. Entirely so. 

Guest. Did I, then, just now speak falsely, when I said, that 
1 would tell of the greatest doubt respecting it ? 

Thcee. What then, can we mention any (doubt) greater than 
this? 

Guest. Do you not see, 0 wonderful youth, from what has 
been said, that non-entity leads Iiim, who confutes it, into such 
a perplexity, that in the ^ cry attempt to confute it, he is com¬ 
pelled to contradict himself? 

The<B, How say you ? Speak yet clearer. 

Gttest. For me there is no occasion to consider any thing 
clearer. For, when I laid down the proposition, that non-en¬ 
tity ought to participate neither of “ the one,” nor of “ the many,” 
both a little before and now, I said the one ” abstractedly. 
For 1 was speaking of a non-entity; you peiceived this? 

Them. Yes. 

Guest And agmn, a little before, I said that a non-entity was 
unspeakable, ineffable, and irrational. Do ^ou follow me ? 

Them. 1 do follow in a certain way. 

Guest When, thereforl, 1 endeavoured to fit entity (to non¬ 
entity), did I not say what is contrary to former (assertions) ? 

Them, You appear so. * 

Guest What then, dfd 1 not, when attribating this to it, 
speak to it ^ as to one thing ? 

Zhem. Yes. 

Guest. And yet, while calling it irrational, ineffable, and 
unspeakable, did 1 not make the assertion as pertaining to 
one thing? 

W Sa8(albatiin from m^MSS, which I cannot understand. Heindorf 
rasd e£*x dv, in lieu of 6c 
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Thea^, How not ? 

Ovesi. For wo aay, that if any one coirrectly ep^Biki of nmi- 
entity, he ought to define it neither as one, nor znaey, nor 
give it any appellation whatever 4 for it would be ealled al¬ 
ready one tiling, according to thb appellation.^ 

[51.] Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest What then will some one say of me ? For, both for¬ 
merly and now, he will find me overthrown respecting the 
proof of a non-entity. So that, as 1 liave already said, let us 
not think, in my speaking at least, of logical precision respect¬ 
ing a non-entity. But come, let us now consider this af&ir 
in your speaking. 

T/ieee, How say you ? 

Guest Come, endeavour in a becoming and noble manner, 
as being a young man, and exerting yourself with all your 
might, pronounce something about non-entity, conformable to 
right reason, without adding to it either existence, or the one 
or the many of number. 

T/tea. The readiness of my attempt would be vastly absurd, 
were I, after seeing you suffer thus, to make it 

Guest But, if it setmis good, let us dismiss both you 
and myself with a farewell; and until we meet with some one 
who is able to do this, let us say that the sophist has, with a 
knavery greater than all, let himself down into a place from 
which there is no outlet. 

[52.] Tlu^es. So indeed it appears. 

Guest If then we should say that he possessed a certiun fan¬ 
cy-effecting art, he would, from his use of words, easily lay hold 
of us, and turn th,'* discourse to the very contrary point. For 
when we call him a maker of images, he will immediately ask 
us, What do we assert an image to tie universally. It is meet 
then, Thcietetus, to consider what answer to ^his question 
should one give to the young mail. , 

Theee. It is evident that we shall say that things seen In 
water and mirro^ are images, and moreover such things as are 
^hinted and fashioned and the rest of other things of kind. 

Guest It is evident, Theaetetus, that you have never seen 
a sqnhist. 

Thea. Why so? 

S’ This ii the tnmalaUon oS Stalbaum*s test after aotufiection by 
dorf. 1 cannot undentand it. . 
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Chi€$L will appear to yon to wink, or to bave no eyes 
at all. 

How 30 ? 

- Ouesi, Vnicn yoti give him this answer,®* should you speak 
of any thing (seen) in mirrors or mouldings, he will laugh at 
your reasons; when you speak to him as being able to see, 
he will pretend that he koow's nothing of mirrors, or water, 
or of sight at all, but will ask you of that, which depends on 
reason alone. 

Th€(B. What is that ? 

Guest. That, which in all those things you have mentioned, 
you, speaking of as many, think fit to call by one name, pro> 
nouncing the word image as being in them all one thing. Speak 
then and defend yourself, and yield nothing to the man. 

[58.] Theep. What tlien, O guest, can we say an image is, 
except that it is madi* to I'cseiublc the triith, being another 
thing the counterpart ? 

Guest. l)o you say that such other thing is truly so, or to 
wlmt do you apply the expression, such other ? 

Them. It is by no means truly a such other, but only 
seems to be. 

Guest. Do you then call a truth a real entity ? 

Tftem, I do. 

Guest But is not that, which is not true, contrary to truth ? 

Them, How not ? 

Guest You say then that the seeming is not an entity, if 
you assert that it is not a truth. It is however an entity. 

Them. How so ?* • 

Guest. 1)<5 you not say then truly ? • 

T^a. Certainly not, |xcept a likeness in reality. 

** Taylor, translatinir, as usual, from tlic Latin instead of the Greek, 
left the words, *'W%n you i^ivo him this answer,*' omiiled hy 
Ficinus; nor did even Hvipdorf pcricivo that they ought to commence 
the preceding speech of Uie Guest; and thoueh hc*was otfended at the 
double protasis, he didaiut see that Fktu wrote Orav /dv iv Kardirrpoic 

■ i 'Otav S’ iOQ ^Xivovri — • • 

» I cannot understand either this text, given by Stalbaum, or tl.# 
corrections proposed by Schlelermai her and Hemdorf. Ficinus has, 
**ko. Si ergo id, quod simile vocas. venim esse negas, ens ^oque 
oxistere nogas; est tamen. Tht. Quo pacto? Ho. Esse quidem, sed 
vote esse non fetcris P The. Certe non verum ens, sed iinaginem veram. 
JSTd, Ergo non vere et ene id, quod vere ease imagiiusii dicimus; ct non 
ttn eaa eet vere." 
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Guest, That then which is not really a non^entityi is really 
that which we call a likcness.^^ « * 

These. It nearly appears that non-entity is entwined by a 
certain connexion of tliia kind with entity; and it is very 
stranj^e. 

Guest. How is it possible it should not be strange ? You 
now therefore perceive that through this alternation, the 
roany-headed sophist compels us unwillingly to confess that 
non-entity does somehow exist, 

Thete. I see it, and very much so. 

[54.] Guest. How, then, shall we define his ar^ and yet 
be able to be consistent with ourselves ? 

These. Wliy do you speak thus, and of what are you afraid ? 

Guest, Wlien we say that he is a d<*ccivcr about an appear¬ 
ance, and that his is a certain deceptive art, whether shall we 
say that our soul then has a false opinion, through his art ? 
or what shall wc say ? 

These. This very thing. For what else can we say ? 

Guest, But will false opinion be fancying things contrary 
to those that are ? 

Theee. Contrary. 

Guest. You say then that false opinion fancies tilings that 
are not. 

Them. It does so of necessity. 

Guest. Whether does it fancy that non-entities do not exist, 
or that non-entities do exist in a certain way ? 

Them. If any one is ever deceived even a little, he must 
(fancy)’® that non-entities do exist in a certain way. 

Guest. And wij not entities entirely be likewise fancied 
not to exist at all ? 

Them. Yes. 

Guest. And this too falsely ? 

Them. Yes, this too. 

Guest. Ami false reasoning will, I tHink, be deemed, in the 
to oss^t that entities do not exist, and non-entitifis 

hem. For how can it otiierwise become such (vk. 

** Ficinos h&s, “ Si quis unquam quoquomodo opinanfio mentiliir, 
leoesM eat ut, qnee non aunt, esse quodammodo jndicet**—as if he hsA 
iiand in his MS. ift ieiaZuv instead of d<2 ys, ; 


same way 
dp«3xist. 

[65]. J 
false) f 
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Guett, Nearly not at all. But the sophist will not say 
so. Or whet device is there for any hue of a sound mind to 
concede; when ^Uhe things that have been granted before 
tbese^* have been admitted to be unspeakable, ineffable, 
irrational, and incomprehensible? Do we understand what 
(the sophist) says, Thesetetus ? 

Thea. How is it possible we should not? For he will 
assert that we are saying things contraiy to the present, in 
having dared to assert that fnlsehoods exist in opinions and 
reasons for tliat having been often compelled to unite 
entity to non-entity, wo have just now acknowledged, that 
this is somehow the most impossible of nil things. 

Guest You have rightly recalled (me to the argument). But 
it is now time to consult aI)out what we ought to do respecting 
the sophist. For, if we should attempt to search him out, by 
placing him in the art of falsehood-workers and enchanters, 
you see that his counter-graspings will be easy and (our) 
difficulties many. 

TAeic. Very. 

Guest. We have tlicn gon<} through only a small part of 
them { since they arc, as I may say, boundless. 

T/ioe, If such is the case, it would be imimssible, it seems, 
to catch the sophist. 

[56.] Guest. What tlien, shall wc now stand cowardly 
aloof ? * 

TAea. I say we ought not, if we are able by ever so little 
to lay bold in some way of the man. 

Guest. You will then grant me pardon, and, as you just 
now said, be satisfied, if we can draw by some means even a 
little for ourselves out of such {powerful reafoning. 

Thea. How shall 1 nop? 

Guest This too 1 beg of you still further. 

Theus. What ? • 

Chiest That you du*not think 1 am beccune, as it were, a 
parricide. 

Tkea:. Why so? 

words Heindurf fancied to be elegantly introduced by 
Plito, to avoid the rcpetiiiun of rd /o) ovra. , 

Piciaus has ** cum muic non ens in opinione ct locuUone ponamuH." 
as If his MS* omitted and read Jc fon ro gj} uv—instead of mc 

•wv. 
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Oue^ Becftogd it will be itecesseir ^br tk Iir4elfr4efeficei 
tip put to the torture the reasoning of IB 7 father Parmenides, 
and to compel a nonentity to exist in some way, and again an 
entity in some way not to exist. 

ThetB. It appears that we must battle in our reasoniiigs 
for a thing of this kind. 

Guest For how should this not be evident, as it is said, 
even to a blind man ? For, wbilo these things are neither 
confuted nor confessed, any one will be able to speak at lei¬ 
sure about false assertions, or opinions respecting resemblances, 
or images, or imitations, or appearances, or of the arts, con¬ 
versant with these, without being ridiculous through his 
being compelled to contradict himself. 

Tkecp. Most true. 

Guest Hence we must dare to oppose my father’s reason¬ 
ing, or we must dismiss it altogether, if any sluggishness 
restrains us from doing so (vdz. opposing it). 

Thece. But lot nothing by ony means restrain us. 

Guest 1 will now beg of you still a third and trifling 
request. 

Tke(P.» Only mention it. 

Guest I just now stated that I was always faint-hearted 
about the coufutation of these points, and so 1 am now. 

Thea. You did say so. 

* Guest I fear as regards what has been said, lest I seem ti> 
you to be insane, through my changing myself on the instant, 
up and down. For w’-c will throw ourselves on the confutation of 
the reasoning, for your sake, if indeed we happen to confute it. 

Thea. As you will not then by ajiy means appear to me 
to act improperl/* by advancing to the confutation and de¬ 
monstration, on this account at leasUadvance boldly. 

' Guest Come then, what beginning shall we make to this 
very danger-bringing discourse ? Now it appears, 0 boy, to 
be most necessary for us to turn to thw road. 

[58.] Thea. What? 

fiuest To osnsider first those things which now seent to 
^dear, lest we become flurried^ about them; and that-we 
without difliculty assent to each other, as if we were in A 
position to judge correctly.^® 

In the whole of this pauage Taylor mwely put into Enghdi ^ 
Latin version of Ficiuua, which diften so widely from Um Gre^ ai^ to 
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ISitote imte ^sSjetiri^r irliact 70a 'itteim. 

€ht0ti. Both Ptfmeoides and whoeTer €J«e haa mslind for* 
ward to the trial reepccting the defitiing the quantity and 
quality of entitiea^ seems to me to have discussed the ques* 
tiott foosely.^^ 

7%eai, How so ? 

Gueai, Each seem to me to have told a tale to us, as if we 
were boys. One of them said that the entities are three 
but that some of them at one time are at war with each other 
ill'some manner; and at another, becoming friends, are mar¬ 
ried, bring forth, and furnish food to their o3spring. But 
anothersaid that the entities nre only two, the moist and the 
dry, or the hot and<the cold; and these he unites in one house 
and gives' them (in marriage) to each other. But the Ele- 
atic sect among us, which derives its origin from Xenophanes, 
and from others still prior to him, details, in fables that what 
is called the all is really one. But the Ionian,and subse¬ 
quently some Sicilian muses have thought it more safe jLo 
connect these with each other, an<l to say that entity is both 
many and one, but held together by eninity and friendship. 
For that, which is seimratcd, always comes together, say the 

make one believe, that ho HU|>pIi(Ml from hia own lumd whnl was either 
wanting entiruly, or only,partially U.'giblo, in the MS. he had before him. 

So Uemdurf undersiitnda iimAMf, whkdi is literally, of easy tem¬ 
per." But no philosopher would reason loosely, lie might argue in a 
uirclo. Henve Plato wrote, perhaps, lyKVKXiutg. 

Of the ancient philosophers, some said that the first prinoiplos were 
three in number, the hot and the cold as extremes, but the moist as the 
medium; which sometimes eonciliatcd the extremes, and sumotiines not; 
but they did nut place the dry in the mnk of a principle at all, became 
they thought it subsisted either horn the absence oiOivaporation of mois' 
ture. On the other hand, the Gpllowors of Anaxagoras assericd that there 
were four elements, heat and *cold being the active powers, and dryness 
and mbisture the passive. Heraclitus and Kmpedocies asserted that the 
matter of the universe wai^one, but its qualities many; with .which the 
matter sometimes agreed, aid at others disagreed, ij^orociitus, however, 
condfllved that the particles of the .world were, through some discordant 
concord, always similai^ though not the same; for all tilings wore in a 
coatiatiM dux. But Empedocles asserted that the snlbitance of the wo^d 
Mtnaiofid the same; and that at^one time all things were separated inu^ 
cdutoa through discoid, mid in anoUier were out of chaos reunited Uirongh 
ooncord. 1'. ^ 

** This was Archclaus, the pupil of Anaxagoras. Sea Heindorf. 

' ^ Thiaallndes to Hcraclittis of Ephesus. 

. ■!*; refers to Empedocles of Agrlgentum. 
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more energetic of the Muses. But tlie more gentle^ relax ^ 
(the doctrine hy saying)®^ that this takes place alwayxiis regards 
(thewhole),bat that the whole is in turn now one, and friendly 
(to itself),'*^ through Venus; and now many, and hostile to 
itself, through a certain strife. But Whether any one 

has asserted nil this truly or not,^' it js diHicult and wrong to 
bring so great a reproaeh upon illustrious and ancient men.^^ 
This, however, J may without envy show forth. 

Thece. AVhat’ 

Gupst. That they greatly looked down upon, and held in little 
esteem, us tliemany. For each of them finish their own work, 
without caring nt all whether wc follow them when speaking, 
or desert them. , 

Tkrcp. How say you ? ' 

Guest. Wlicn any one of them asserts in his speech that—- 
many, or one or two, exist, oi ha\e been, or are m the course 
of production, and tluit liie hot is mingled with tiie cold, (and) 
elsewhere lays down sumeliow disci etions and concretions,—- 
by the gods, Theietetus, do yon undciHttind viliat tlu»y are on 
each occasion asseitingr* Indeed, when I n.w younger, I 
thought that when any one «!poke of a non-entity 1 accui'ate.ly 
understood that, wluch is now doubtful; but now you see 
where we are in a diflii ulty lespectmg it, 

The€e. T do see. 

[60.] Guest. Verbaps then, receiving in no less a degree the 
same feeling in our soul ivsjH'cting an entity, we say we can 
easily undei'stand it, when it is enunciated Ify any one; but 
not so, as regards the other, though similarly ofiected with re* 
spect to both. ^ 

Tkea. Perhaps so. 

Guest. And let tliis very same th.^ng be said by us respect* 
ing the other things before mentioned. 

In the words ewrov^rtpai, fiaXaKwTtpal, and jxdXcnrav (here is, as 
Boerkh '«\hs the hrit to rtmiiik, an ailiiMun to musical torms; whieh 
would no'Br be callo^—“ forte/’ ** piano/' and “ the letting down a atnag** 
^oVonviU a vharp into a flat. 

The woids uithtn lanes have been inserted to complete the saue.. 

*1—** The whole of this po^ge is in the original a mass of eomiptMOn; 
which I eould c.isily correct. The sense evidently required is soiftething 
to this effect—But 'whether any one has asserted aJl this truly ornot^lt 
difficult to bay ; and it would be improper for me at least, if ibr smy one, 
to bnng a groat reproach upon men of oelobnty and of the oMen 
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Tkem* BMre^so. 

GveH, We wiU flpecnliite then, after tins, about the many 
tbin|^ if it seems |^K>d; but let us speculate about the 
greatest and first leading thing, * 

Tkea. Of what are you spe^ng? Or is it plain tlmt you 
assert that we ought in the first place to search after entity, 
and (see) what they, who speak of it, think they show. 

Gitest. You understand me, The.^tetns on the instant. 
For I say that we ought to adopt the same method, as if we 
were inquiring of tliem here present in this way. (knne, ye 
who assert that the hot and the cold, or any two such things, 
are the whole, what is it you affirm to subsist in both of these, 
v^ben you say that both and each exist ? What are w t* to 
understand by this term of yours “ to exist ” ? Is it a third 
thing difieront from those two, and are we to lay doMrn three 
things as the whole, and no longer two things, according to 
you ? For, while you call one of the two an entity, you can¬ 
not surely say that both are similarly an entity. For in both 
ways there would nearly be one thing, and not two. 

Thee?. You speak the truth. 

Guest Are you then willing to call both of them an entity ? 

TTtea*. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But, O friends, we shall say, you would thus mo«t 
dearly call even the two things one. 

Thece. You speak most correctly. 

[61.] Guest, Since then we arc thus in doubt, do you 
sufficiently explain to ns what you wish to signify, when you 
pronounce (tlie word) entity ? For it is evident that you are 
conversant with these things long ago; fpul we formerly 
thought (we knew tliem), but now we ore in doubt. Instruct 
us then, first in this very tning, that wc may not fancy we un¬ 
derstand what is asserteij by you, when what is entirely contrary 
to this is taking place. In speaking in this manner, and 
making this request, botfi to these, and to suol/ others as assert 
that the all is moitx than one thing, shall we, O boy, do 
any wrong ? * •, 

Tketr, By no means. • 

' Guest But ought we not to inquire, to the utmost of pur 
imwer, of those who assert that the all is one, what they coll 
entity? 

TW. How not? 

VOL. itU L 
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Crueit* To this question then 1st them tmswer^. X)o jon 
assert there is one thing alone ? Tliey will 4^ assert 

it. Will they not ? . 

Them. Yes. . ' '' 

Quest. What then^ do you call entity a thing? 

Them. Yes. 

Quest. Do you say, it is that which the one is, employing 
two names respecting the same thing? or how? 

[62.] Them. What answer will the^ have after this, O 
stranger ? 

Guest. It is evident, Theaetetus, that to him who lays down 
tliis hyi>othc.si8, it will not be tlie easiest thing of all to gi^e 
ah answer resjKJcting the present question, or any other 
whatever. 

ThcfP.. How 80 ? 

Guest. To acknowledge tlmt there are two names, while 
laying down that there is not but one thing, is surely ri¬ 
diculous. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest. And tt> receive (the assertion)' altogether from him, 
who says that a name is a tlnng possessing no value— 

Them. Jn what manner? 

Guest. He who lays down a name as different from a thing, 
speaks of two certain things. 

Them. He does. 

Guest. And yet, if he lays down that the name is tlie 
same with the thing, he will be compelled to say," it is 
the name of nothing; or, if he says it is the name of some¬ 
thing, it will result that a name is only the name of a name, 
but of nothing else. 

Them. It is so. 

Guest. And the one must be one entity alone of one, and 
not*** itself the entity of a name. 

To <'uinplotc‘ the srnt< i»ce, Ficinus adds, “ temerarium,** i. e. it xs 
mil; M'lio omits, li«,>\v(>vur, tlic words, Koyov ovk Hv in Which Oil the 

^ifHculty lies. Taylor translates, of which no account can be 
Stephens, " ralioni consenOinemn hand, fncrit,*’ and reads 
dorl* and Stalhauin retain tx^v; but they do not condescend to ti^^as 
how Siey understand the w^ords. 

^ This is the emendation of Ast and Stalbaum, who read lUil 
dvdparor, ia lieu of Kai roOro bv^ftaroQ in some M$S., attd iml ro# 
ivdfiutpc in others. 
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It is neceasaiy* 

G^sf. dttt do they ssy'tliat the whole is different from 
the one entity, or the same with it ? 

[’GS.] TheiB. How will they not say it, and do say it 

ChmL If, then* a whole is, as Parmenides says, “ Like the 
balk of a sphere timt is a perfect circle on hU sides, and pos¬ 
sessing equal powers on every part from the middle ;®* for 
there must needs be nothing greater or hisa on this Bi«le or on 
that ;** it is necessary for entity, being of such a kind, to have 
a middip and extremities; and having these, there is every 
necessity for it to have parts. Or how shall we say ? 

Thecs, Just so. 

Guest. But nothing prevents the divided from having in 
all its parts the accident of the one; and in this way every 
entity and a whole would be one. 

J'/tecp. IIow not ? 

_ • 

Guest. But is it not impossible that wlint suffers such acci¬ 
dents should itself be the very one ? 

TAca. JIow so ? 

Guest. Snr<'ly according to right reason, that, whieii is truly 
the one, must be said to be entirely without paits. 

Thea. It must indeed. 

Guest. But such a thing us consists of many parts would 
not harmonize wdlh the one.**^ 

Thete. 1 understand you. 

Guest. But whether will entity, having the accident of the 
one, be thus one, and whole ? or must we by no means say that 
entity U a whole ? 

77u>ee, You have proposed a difficult choice. 

** Here is some error. To {^double question there could not be a single 
answer. Ficiuus has “ Car non dixeriat ? liicunt enitn.” 

^ Ficinus, }>ercemn(; doubtlcbs that the deiinitioii giten by Parmenides 
of a sphere was geumctriciil]y incorreet, added, I siuqicct, out of his own 
head, between “a medio,” and “pemtusiwquo distans,” the words “ad 
eurcumforentuim.*' Ua^ he bixm still hv mg, 1 would have told him what, 

1 suspect, the philosophic poet did really w'rite. As it is, 1 will leave the 
truth to be discovered by future geometers and Greek scholars united. # 

** So Taylor translated, it wotfld seem, from finding that tin* Greek 

bXip (or np oXy» X&ytft in some MSS., or Tip paw in olhorn^was 
at Variance with the <^in of reaiouing. Ilcindori indeed OM^^rts^iimt 
Tif Xdyfi IS to be referred to rbv bpQov Xdyov, mentioned just before. Hut 
in that ease hp9ta would not have been omitted here. PcrliajM PiaUa 
wrote hfi y« oX^, 7 

X. 2 
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iiueai. Yon speak however most trvfy. For eiiiHy hftvkig 
the accident to be in some way one, it does not appear to be 
the smne as the one; and the all will be more tl^ one. la 
it not so ? 

Thea. Yes. 

[64.] Guest. But yet if entity is not a whole, on account 
of Its being subject to the accident belonging®^ to the whole, 
and yet is the whole itself, it follows that entity is in want of 
itself.®® 

Theai. Entirely so. 

Guest. And entity, according to this reasoning, bding de* 
prived of itself, will be a non-entity. 

Thecp, Just HO. 

Guest. And thus again tbc all becomes more than one; since 
both entity and the wludc hax «* obtained each their proper na¬ 
ture, apart from the other. 

Thfie. .IVue 

Guest. And if the whole has not an existence at all, the 
very same things will lake place witli respect to entity ; and 
in Edition to its not having an existence, it would at no time 
have been produced. 

ThetB. Why so ? 

Guest. Whatever is produced is always produced as a 
whole. 8o that he, who does not place amongst entities [the 
one or] the whole, ought to speak neither of existence or 
production os an entity. 

Thece. It appears that such is wholly the case. 

Guest. Moreover, that, which is not a whole, must not have 
the accident of any quantity whatever. For, while it has the 
accident of quantity, whatever that may be, it must necessarily 
be a whole. 

[6o.] 7%crt'. Entirely so. 

Guest Each (view) then will appear to have taken ten 
thousand other endless doubts for him, who says that entity 
is either tAvo or only one. 

^ • Thea. The light which is just now breaking almost s^ws 

This is the only intelligible ron^ring 1 can give to isr* inhwt. 
Heindorf refers to his note on Phvdcm. $ 110. 

***Hov entity can be said to be in want of itself, 1 confess I do not 
stand; unless it be said tlmt by *' itself*' is meant ** being *' or existetiice.** 
** Schleiermacher was Urn first to expunge the words withki braBkete 
tfi interim ring with the chain of reasoning. <, 
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(th!«). For one ihisg is Httked with another and hrings with 
it a'^anddring (of the mind) greater and more dai^erous 
respeetiiig wl^ has been from time to time asserted before. 

Otiest, But we have not yet gone through the whole^ of 
those, who have accurately discoursed about entity and non¬ 
entity. Let, however, (this) suffipe. And let us consider 
again those who speak inaccurately on these subjects, that we 
may perceive from all quarters, that it is in no respect more 
easy to say what entity is, than wlmt non-entity is. 

7%eiB, We must therefore march against them. 

Guesis Now, in trutli, there appears to be among them, 
as it were, a kind of giants* war, through their conflicts with 
each other respecting eitistence. 

TAeoB. How so ? 

Gtifist. Some of them draw down to earth lall things from 
heaven and the unseen region, unskilfuUy^* laying bold for 
this purpose of rocks and oaks. For through their touching 
all such things as these, they strenuously contend that t^t 
alone exists, which aflbr^ impact and touch; and they dedne 
body and existence to be the same. But if any one sayi that 
of other things some have not a body, tliey thoroughly despise 
(the assertion), and are unwilling to lionr another (word). 

TAea, You have spoken of terrible men. For 1 also have 
met with many such. 

[66.] Guest. Wherefore the opponents*’* of these men very 
carefully defend themselves from ou high, from the invisible re¬ 
gion, and compel certain intelligible and incorporeal forms to be 
the true existence; and breaking into small pieces the bodies of 
the others, and that, which is called by truth, they do in 
their own discourses, instead of existence, talk of some produc¬ 
tion carried on. But between theses Themtetus, an immense 
contest has always existed respecting these matters. 

7%9a, True. ^ 

Guest Let us now, therefore, receive«»from both these 


** The reading of Wvruc, preserved by Eusebius alone, has been 
adopted in lien of irdw, by Stalbaum at Hemdorfs suggestion. 
wilm nassage is, however, tax Irom being correct. 

“ I have translated drixpuc ** unskilfully,’* to show wh»^’*'-**n tfeSTw 
et the Matorialists of his day. Stalbaum has unsldli^y 
erdhiaryineamiig** really.*' / 

• * These, says Sdtieimacher, were the pbUqs^^hers of Megaiu, 
whom the pruicipal was Euclid. '' 
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account in detail of the exiateaea wl)ich tk/ty hy 
down. * 

But how shall we receive it ? 

Gueif, From those that place existence in forms we vt&y 
easily receive it; for they aie more mild; but from thoim 
who violently draw ail thin^^s to body, with more difficulty* 
And perl)A|H it will lie nearly impossible. It appears to me» 
however, that we ought to act with respect to them in this way. 

77ie<if. In wlial? 

Guest. Mo«t of all to render them, if possible, better in deed; 
but if we make no prosrress in this, let us render them so in 
word, by supposing them to answer more equitably than at pre¬ 
sent they would be willing to d(». For tfiiat, which is assented to 
by better persons, ]io8sesM*s rmnv authority than that (which is 
assented to) by worse. 1 low i \ er, we pay no attention to these 
things, but are s'^eking out tbe truth. 

Them. Most right. 

[67.] Guest. Oriler tin retore those that have become bet¬ 
ter to answer you, and to interpret wliat they assert. 

Tkam. He it so. 

Guest. Let them say then whether they caU a mortal ani¬ 
mal a thing ? 

Them. How not? 

Guest. And do they not acknowledge that this is an ani¬ 
mated body ? 

Them. Certainly. 

Guest. Laying down that the soul is one of the things that 
exist. 

Them. Yes. 

Guest. But do they not say that one soul is just, and an¬ 
other unjust; and one prudent, and another imprudent? 

Them. How not? 

Guest. But does not each soul become such throogif the 
habit and presence of justice, and the contrary (through the 
habit and,presence) of the contraries ? 

^ Them. Yes; this likewise they assent. 

Guest. But will they say that what is able to be present to^ 
ab8ent.;^pm, any thing, is something ? ’ ^ 

** 1 cannot beli^’® wrote hero roXv yisoiv. One would pm* 

^ rety y^yipo^y 6 71, where there is an allusioii to the gmnta 
uicntionoa In ^ 
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Tk§m^ They $ay it 

Gitest ^ince then justice and prudence, and the other vir¬ 
tues, and their contraries, together with the soul in which they 
are implanted, caiat, whether will they say that each of these 
is invisible and tangible, or that all of them are invisible ? 

TAr<e. They will assert that nearly not one of tltem is 
prisible. 

[68,] Guest, But what ? Do they say that any one of such 
things has a body ? 

l^hea. They do not give the same answer to the whole of 
this <|uestion; but that the soul its<df app(>ars to them to pos¬ 
sess a certain body; but with respect to prudence, and each 
of the other things about which you just now inquired, they 
are ashamed to dare either to confess that they are not one of 
existing things, or to streuiiously assert that all of them are 
bodies. 

Guest, The men, TheiPtetus, have clearly liecome better. 
For such of them as are seed-sown,®^ or earth-sprung,*"' would 
not be ashamodt to assert one of these points, but would con¬ 
tend that whatever they cannot, Sijucezc together wit4 their 
hands, is altogether nothing. 

Thecp. You state very nearly what they think. 

Guest. Let us then again ask them. For, if they are will¬ 
ing to grant that even any trifling thing is incorporeal, it is 
suflicient. For they must ^.^y, with respect to these (incc»rpo- 
rcal) and those (corporeal), which have a body born with them, 
what it is they look to, wlien they assert that both exist. 

[69.1 Theti^. Terhaps, however, they would be in a dif¬ 
ficulty. - 

^ Guest, But if thoy^uficr any thing of tins kind, consider 
whether, on our proposing the question, they would be willing 
to admit and confess that existence is a thing oi‘ this kind. 

Of what kind ? Speak, apd we shall quickly know. 

Quest. I say thenttbat what po&Hesscsiany power soever, 
whether of doing any thing naturally to another, or of sufleriiig 

** In the expression ** seed-sr^^’n," there is an alfusion to the ThehagH, 
wh6 were said to be the desooadonts of the men, who sprung up from tiif' 
teeth of the serpent, which Cadmus had scattered as seed. 

** So too in ** earth-sprung/* there is a rcffrence to the Aflioninns, who 
boasted that, like grasshoppers, they had sprung from the earth. 

{ have followed, what oominuii sense requires, the ariangcment 
of Uui speeches sugi^ted by Coruanos, and adopted by Taylor. 
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even the least thiag from the vilest thing, aithotmhoaljf onee^^ 
eveiy thing of this kind does really exist For I lay tlown a de¬ 
finition by defining that existences are nothing else but power. 

T/tfuR. But since they cannot at present say any thing better 
than this, they receive it. 

Guejtf. It is well; for perhaps hereafter both to ns and the^n 
something different will appear. Let this then here remaiiL 
acknowledged by us on their account. ^ 

T/ifiiP, it shall remain. 

[70.] Gut St. Let us now proceed to the others, the fidends 
of forms. And do you interpret to us what is said by them. 

ThfiP. It slinll be so. 

Guest. Do you then say that generation is one thing,®’ and 
existence another, separating them in some way ? 

Thetr. We do. 

. Guest, And tlmt by body coinniuiiicate with generation, 
through sensation, but through reason by our soul with real 
existence, which you say is found for ever under the same 
circumstance in a similar manner, but that generation exists 
differently at different times ? 

TTiere. We do. 

Guest. But, ye best of men, what shall we say you mean 
by the communion between both ? Is it not that which we 
just now mentioned ? 

Them. What ivas that? 

Guest. Passion or action arising from a certain power, 
from the concurrence of things with each other. Perbape» 
Themtetns, you have not heard their answer^to this question; 
but I have, through my familiarity with them. 

Timm. What answer then do they give ? 

[71.] Guest. Thf^y do not admit with us, what was }nit 
now said against the earth-born®® respecting eustence* 

Them. What was that J * 

Guest. We laid down as a sufficient definition of existence^ 
(that It is) when the power is present to gny thing, either of 
suffering or doing'in the smallest point. 

«. » 

Ficmus has. " Ahud esfientiam, aliad goneraitoitem dicitis.** Rt 
found therefore lu hu MS., rifv fUv r^v Sk yiuwtu, as Comtciiis 

partly saw. 

** By the “earth-bom" are meant the “seed-sown** and 
sprung ** mentioned m $ 68, or the giants alluded to in { 65. 
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TkeiB. Wf 5id. 

To this thcj Baj, that a potvar of doing and soifer- 
ing faaa a shore with generation; but that neither of these 
powers is adapted to existence. 

7%e€B. Do they then not speak to the purpose ? 

Shiest. To this we must say that we require to hear from 
them stili more clearly, whether they acknowledge that the 
soul knows, and that existence is known. 

Thete* They certainly say this. 

Chuat, But do you say that to know, or to be known, is 
action, or passion, or both? Or that passion is one thing, and 
(action)^ another? Or that neither of these has a share in 
any respect with the other ? 

The€B, It is evident that neither (has a share) with the 
other. For, (if they admitted this,)*®® they would contradict 
what they before asserted. 

Gwai. I understand this at least, that if to know were to 
do something, it would necessarily happen that what is 
known would become passive. And according to tiiis reason* 
ing, existence being known by knowledge, would, as far as it 
is known, be, through becoming passive, moved; which we 
say ciannot take place about the act of resting. 

Rightly so. 

[72.] Guest What then, by Zeus, shall wo be easily per* 
suaded that motion, life, soul, and prudence, are not truly 
present to that which is existing in perfection, and that it 
neither lives, nor thinks, but stands immovable, not possess¬ 
ing on intellect as an object of respect and holy ? 

Tkea, It would be a dreadful thing, O guest, to admit this. 

Guest Shull we say th^ that it possesses intellect, but 
not life ? « 

Them* And how? , 

Guest But say we th|t both these reside in it, but shall 
we say that it does not possess these in soul kt least ? 

Them* But after what other manner can it ^pssess ? 

** Taylor fbimd in his copy of Ficinua, as Fischer did in his, '*aut* 
slhid quidem pati, aliud autem agsre.” But in the ed. pr. the whole 
chMse IS omitted, as it is in many MSS. And so it riiould he; or else 
we mast insert with Heindorf roiii/ua to bidance T&Btuuit whatever 
Stalbaam may say to the contrary. 

*** Fkhms has ** AUoqiiin eontraria iUonun, qom tnpra concssseiant, 
Tmno 
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Guest That it (possessed) ^ then at least int^laely Hfet and 
soul; but that, though animated, it abides ^ierfeotly im¬ 
movable ? 

Thea, All this appears to mo at least to bO irrational. 

Guest. We must therefore grant that both the moved and 
motion arc existences. 

Thete. How not ? 

Guest. It follows then, Thesrtetus, that intellect is never on 
any account in any way present to any one of things iuunovable. 

[73.] Thete. It (follows) easily. 

Guest. And yet, if wo grant that all things are borne along 
and moved, we slmll by such an assertion take away this 
sameness from existences. 

Theai. How so ? 

Guest. Does it n[)ponr t(» you that what exists according to 
the same, and in a similur manner, and about the same, can 
ever exist without a standing ? 

These. By no means. 

Guest. But do you perceive that intellect ever is or would 
be without these ? 

These. Least (of all). 

Guest. And truly we slumld contend with every ;ai^n- 
ment against him, who, causing science, or prudence, or intel¬ 
lect to disappear, strenuously insists in behalf of an/ thing 
in any way whjitcvcr. 

These. And very much so. 

Gitest. But there is every necessity, as it appears, for the 
philosopher, and him who ]iononi*s these things the most on 
this account, net to listen at all to those, who, asserting tliat 
there is either one or many fo|ms, admit that tlie whole 
stands still; nor on the other hand, to tho.se who are putting 
existence into raotibn by every means; but to say, acccirdlng 
to the prayer of boys, * whatever are immovably and have 
been moved, are both the being and the all.^ 

r * llcindorf sdys that, **althou(;h txttv might have dropt out cosily 
after ilfvxhv, he would not introduce it without the authority of MSS.** 
Ficinus perhaps found it in his. F6r lua Tcraion is ** Utnun meuteui, 
vi|iun, aniMam luihcre dicoudum.*' 

^ Got of this mass of nibbish ncidier Schleiermacber nor Halitd^oif 
could elicit a particle of sense; for they did not sec, 'i^hat Stalbaum waa 
the first to remark, that there is an allusion to some game, during 
tto children said, ** What ore unmoved, may they moved.**, Btb in 
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Tke^ Hl||8ttrae. 

[ 74.3 Gwsit. ]>o we not tken appear to have now reason- 
ablj in our discourse comprehended existence? 

• Theat, Entirely so. 

Cuest Ho ! ho! Thesetotns, how dol^e now seem about 
to know the difficulty of the inquiry about it. 

* The^. How so ? and w'hy do you assert this ? 

Gutst l)o you wot prestive, O blessed man, that we are 
at present in tho greidest ignorance respecting it ? And yet wo 
appear to ourselves to say soinctliing about it. 

Thpo*. To myself at least. But I do not \cry well under¬ 
stand bow we are uni'onsciously in this state. 

Guest Consider more clearly, whether, by assenting to 
this, we should not bo justly asked, as wc Lave asked them, 
who said that the wdiole eonsisted of the hot and the cold. 

Remind me what these <|uestioiw were. 

Guest By all m(‘ans: and I null endeavour to do this by 
asking you this, as I then asked them, that we may make 
some progress together. 

Theep. Rightly so. 

[75.] Guest Be it so. Do you not say then, that motion 
ana standing are contrary to each other ? 

T^etp, How not ? 

Guest And you surely say that both and each of them 
exi.st equally. 

Thea, I do. 

Guest. Do you then say that both and each are moved, 
when you admit that they exist ? 

7%eip. By no means. • 

Guest But do you meffi that they stand, when you say 
that both exist ? 

Thea* How ean I ? , 

that case the past participle Ktmvtiiiha would not have been used instead of 
(he present participle, Kivoifuva. The allusion I siisp^ct is to a top or tee* 
totitm, which the uster itais made to revolve on its axis, the rnori' it seems 
to stand still, or, os hoys say, to &l(s>p; and thus ffives tdh best idea of tha 
universe being in motion and standing still at one and the same time. 
Hence Plato perhaps wiotc eard f^v rtjy iripi Btwav rixvtiv^ oli ciKipijra 
rd eat civifpiea, rb IV rt teal rb irar bip^v Kwaft^brtpa Xiyeiv whei c 
still lies kid in found in a snigie MS. 1'lie sense would then 
be» ** To call both the one and the whole a whirl, according to the skill 
of ihtee engaged in playing with tops, by whom even things which have 
been put iuio motion beeome unmoved.'* 
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Guat Placing then existence, as a third thifgy alongside 
these in your soul, and considering it as comprehending under 
itself standing and motion, and looking to their eommnnion 
with existence, you have asserted that both of them exist. 

Thea, We seem |kear}y to prophesy very truly that exist¬ 
ence is a ceitain third thing, wlien we say that motion and 
standing exist. 

GueiL Existence then is not both motion and standingi 
but something different from them. 

Tkets. It appears so. 

Guest, lienee existence, according to its own nature, 
neitiier stands nor is mo\ ed. 

Theep. It is nearly so. 

Guest. Whither then ought he to turn his thoughts, who 
wishes to fix in himself any clear conceptions respecting ex¬ 
istence ? 

Thece. Whither? 

Guest. To no point do I think it is yet easy for him (to 
turn). For, if OMstenee is not nio\ed, why has it not stood 
still ? Or on the other liaml, why is that, which in no 
respect stands still, not moved ? But existence has just now 
appeared to us to be apart from both of these. Is this, how¬ 
ever, possible ? 

Theee. It is the most impossible of all things. 

[7a] Guest In the next place, then, it wiU he just to call 
to mind this. 

Tfiea. What? 

Guest That being asked what name non-entity onght to 
bear, we were l^ampered by the greatest difficulty. you 
remember ? | 

Thea. IIow not ? 

Guest Are we then in a less difficu^y now respecting entity ? 

Tkea. We appear to be, 0 gue^t, if it be impossible to 
say so, in a greater. 

Guest Let then this question of difficulty lie here. But 
ffince both entity and non-entity have equally a share of diffi¬ 
culty, there is now a hope that, if one of thefti shall appeal 
obscure, or more clear, the other will appear spoh 
likewise; and on the other hand, if we should not he able to 
see either of them, (the other also will be in a similar irtnte.)^ 

* This riausci endantlv ^ onutted 
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And ihiHi W6 abnll in the most becozmng manner we 

can, the diemrse respecting SK>th of them tc^ether. 

TheiM, Very weE 

[77*] Chtest Let us state then afW what manner we call 
on each occasion this some thing by many naknes. 

Such as what ? Give an example. 

Guut, in speaking of man we give him vaiioos appella¬ 
tions, and attribute to him colour, figure, magnitude, vices, 
and virtues; in all which, and ten thousand other particulars, 
we not only say that he is a man, but that he is good) and an 
infinity of other things: and in the same manner we lay down 
other things, each as one, and we again call it many things, 
and hy many names. 

Thea, True. 

Guest Whence, I think, we have prepared a feast to young 
men, and to those old men who learn late, in lifc.'^ For it is 
easy for every one immediately to lay hold (of the doctrine), 
that it is impossible for the many to bo one, and the one man^. 
Hence they exult forsooth, not suifering us to say that a man is 
good, but that the good is a good, an<l the man a man. For 1 
think, Themtetus, you have often met with tiiosc*, who serious¬ 
ly appty themselves to things of this kind, (and) sometimes 
(even)® with rather elderly persons, who, through the poverty 
of their jioshessions with respect to wisdom, admire such 
things as these, and think they have discovered the very-wise 
thing itself. 

[78.] That. Entirely so. 

Guest That our discourse then may extend to all who 
have ever conversed at all respecting existence, let what will 
be now said in the way of*interrogation, be for those and for 
the rest with whom we hiKre before conversed. 

Th/m. What is this ? 

Gueat Whether we Aiould neither join existence to motion 

in all the iSreek MSS., and preaened only m tho version of Ficinus— 

** altemm qtioque simihftr fore.’* , 

* AntheMSS.havejlMi<)r^/tc0a, contrary to the sense. Hctnd. sugsesMi^ 

fk^cnn ** persequamur '• in Fiemucu Stalbaum prefers iiaeu- 

eoawa, 

* Stalbanm tliinka that Plato alludes here to Euthydemus and Dkmy- 
sodoms, whoare said In Buthydem., p. 272, B., to have learnt Dialectics 
lato in life* 

* Ficuuu has “plenunque etiam seniores.” 
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lund f^&ndingf nor mj tiding else to any thing elM; hot aa if 
things were oiunix^, and impossibk to take a port with 
each other, we should place them thus (separate) in our dis- 
t course? Or whether wc should bring all things to the same, 

, as if they were able to take a part with each other ? Or 
I (only) some, and some not ? Which of these, Themtetm, 
shall wc say they would prefer ? 

Tftecp. 1 indeed have iiotliing to answer to this on their 
behalf. Why do yon not, by answering each question, con- 
• aider what fellows from eairh ? 

[79.] Gut St. You say well; and let us suppose them, if 
you please, to say, in tlu‘ first place, that notliing has any 
power of communion with any thing for any thing. Will 
not tlic'ii motion and standing in no r(‘S])eet take a part of ex> 
istence ? 

y’/iecp. They will not. 

Gut‘st Hut will cither of them exist, not having a com¬ 
munion W’ith existence ? 

Titete. It w ill not. 

Gwst. By this admission, all the doctrines, it seems, have 
become rapidly snbverled, a> well of those, who put all tilings 
in motion, us of tho^e, who inuke (all things) stand like one, 
and of those, who .'insert limt entities, according to fornus, 
subsist ever under the same eireumstances and in a similar 
manner. For all these join existence at least (with their 
doctrines), some ass^'rting that things arc really moved, and 
others that they really stand. 

TVictf*. ICntiiTly so. 

Guest. Moreover, such ns at one time unite all things, and 
at another separate them, whether ’ lividing them into one and 
from one into infinite, or into finite elements, and composing 
from these,'^ and whether they consider this as partially, 
or as always taking place,—iil all these cases they will say 
nothing to the purpose, if there is iii no respect a eommin- 
gling- 

^ [bO*] Thete. Bight. 

Guest. Further still, they will have gone through their dis* 
coi^^ the most ridiculonsly of all men, who permitting no* 

T^r 2 confesR iriy inability to underbtand all this. L suspect there ja 
an error beic, anemg horn the wrong collocaUon'of some wcttdbiaad tl^ 
omistton of others. *• ' 



thing tatlwnicnnmimioh of the accident of ‘♦different^’* (have 
thought pr^r) to use the apjpellation, the otlier.”* 

How 80? 

Guest, They are compelled somehow .to employ about ell 
things, “to hef and “apart,”«iid “others,” and “by itself,” 
andt^ thousand other (esepresaions), from wliich being unable 
to abstain, and® not to insert them in their discourses, they do 
not.'require others to confute them, but walk about, having, 
as the saying ia^ an enemy and an adversary at homo, vo^er* 
ating within, and. always carrying, as it were, the absiifd 
Kurycles with them. * 

Theof, You really say what is similar and tmc.^' 

' Chiest. But what if we permit all tilings to have the power 
of alternate communion with each other ? 

** Theie, This I myself am able to refute. 

Gt$est. How? 

The€B, Because motion itself would entirely stand (still), 
and on the other hand, standing itself would be moved, if 
ti«*y were alternately mingled'^ with each other, 

jTAeflj. But tliis indeed is impossible from the greatest 
necessity, for motion to staud still, and standing to be moved. 

Thea, How not ? 

Guest. The third thing therefore alone remains. 

Theee. Yes. 

[81.] Guest. For one of these things is necessary; cither 

• To complete the sense I have ventured to supply tlic verb, which 
should govern irpo<rayoptt>iir, 

• I cHniiot understand this and.” The sense requires “ so as,” in 
Greek, wore— 

Xliis proverb, says the Sdmliast, was applied to fiiose M'ho prophesy 
evil to themselves. For Euryn**s appeared to have a certain dicinon in 
his belly, from whence he was called a ventriloquist; but having on one 
occasion prophesied evil to some person, he was ilPtreated by him; os 
Calclias would have tulfercd'al the hiuids of Agamemnon for prophesying 
evil, had he not first engage#Achilles to defend him., 

** Fictnus has ” Venim est quod diois ac simile.” Prom whence it is 
easy to elicit \iyeis dXqdic vt r/ cat ii/totov. On ^ koI sco my Poppo's 
Frolegom. p* 1H. 

In the arrangement of ih^speechesbcrc I have followed Bekkcr; 
who knew, what Stalbaum did not, that the words 'AXXd /tv/v—ye always 
CQOUDence a speech iu Plato. ^ f ^ 

.Ficiiius has, “ si invicem comroiscerentur,” in Greek, imptywoh- 
#^v^.aIl4 so probably roads one MS. T., and nut imfutypoieBtiVf as slated 
by 
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thjit things (^oiild he commingled, or 

sonie things should he willing to be comminghsd, miji idlers 

QOt* ^ -tf 

TheeB, How not? v/ 

Guest. Now it has been found that two cannot (be 
mingled). ^ 

* Thea. Jast so. 

Guest. Every one therefore who wishes to answer rightly, 
will adopt that which remains of the three. ^ 

Theas. Very niuoh so. ^ 

Guest. But since some things are willing to do so, (be 
mingled,) and others not, they will be oifected nearly in the 
same manner as letters. For some of these do not ht with 
each otlier, but others do fit. 

These. How not? 

Guest. For vowels being pre-eminently the bond, as it 
were, of the other (letters), it has come to pass, that without 
some one of them, it is impossible for any of the rest to dt 
one with the other. 

These. And very much so. 

Guest. Does then every one know what letters will unite 
with what ? or is there a need of art to him, who is about to 
do this sudicientiy ? 

These. Of art. 

Guest. What kind of art ? 

These. The grainmatic. 

[82.] Guest. What then, with re»spect to sharp and dat 
sounds, is not he, who has the art to know the sounds that ve 
combined or not/ a musician, but he who does not know, not;> 
a musician? ^ 

These. It is so. 

Guest. And in other things of skill, and want of skill, we 
shall find other circumstances of such a kind. 

These. How not ? 

Guest. Since then we have acknowledged, that the genm 
^(of things) haVe a mingling with each other, after the 8ai|xi€l 
manner, is it not necessary for him to proceed in bis disomdMe 
wit^ some science, who is about to show what kind oCj^eif^ 

‘ accord with what kind, and what do not receive each 
Likewise whetlier these genera so hold together throoghviyd' 
thmgs as to be capable of being mutually mingled? Amd again 
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in wlietlier tb^ m other ofuumof division 

tlutm^ wIkAss ? 

licnv is tiiere not s need of science, and, perhaps, of 
nearfy the greatest? 

Guest. What then, Thcaetetus, shall we call this science? 
Or,.by tTupitcr, have we ignorantly fallen npon the science of 
ir^mcn ? And do we nearly appear, while searching after a 
sophist, to have f(»unrl previously a philosopher ? 

jJ3.] Tfte€P. How say you? 

Guest. Shall we not say, tliat to divide according to genera, 
and neither to think the same species different, nor a different 
species the same, U the business of the dialectic science ? 

Thea:. Yes, we will say so. 

Guest lie then who is able to do this, perceives sufficiently 
one idea every way extended through many things, of which 
each one lies apur^ and many different from one another, ex¬ 
ternally e()inpruheiid(‘d under one; and on the other Imnd, one 
idea through many wiioles conjoined in one, and many ideas, 
every way si'parnted (ti'om eacli other). This is to know how 
to distiiiguisli according to genus, in what point each can 
have a communion, and where they‘cannot. 

Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest But you w'ill not, I think, aasign the dialectic art to 
any other than on(‘, who philosophi/cs pinely and justly. 

[84.] Thctc. For how should any one assign it to any 
other ? 

Guest. If we sc(‘k indeed, we sliall find, both now and here¬ 
after, a pbil()4op]t(‘r in a place of this kind, though diificult to 
see him clearly ; but tin* difficulty in the case^f a sophist and 
that of a philosopher is of tpdiifereiit kind. 

There. How so ? 

Guest The one flying into the darkness of non-entity, and 
by rubbing touching through the obscurity of the place 
hard to be perceived. If it not so ? * 

Tkere, ^ it seems., 

** This is die Utenii traiutlolicsi of the nonsensical rotPy vpovaTr- 
rhiuMt ainri^, wtdi which somo viU perhaps compare Hilton’s dark* 
ness pfdpable/* derived from the Scnpitiral—a darkness that cotfid^o 
felt** Bui such an idea is not what the train of fhouaht requires 
FiChms hto *' et dmtnroa contniaindme tenebna illis oirunditur,*' which 
Tayhs; tnuudated ** and by use bscoming adapted to it.** ‘ 

VOL. Hi. , M 
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, Gutii, Batt)iepbnosopW,alwa)«)3iixg,fliiiQ^if«89piii«j^, 
Aeae the idea of entity, is, through the splendour of the region, 
by no means easily discern^. For the eyes of the snnl of tlie 
many are unable to endure the looking upon what is divine, 

ThetB. And this too it is likely is the case, no less than 
that. 

Guest On this point, therefore, we shall shortly reflect 
more clearly, if it be permitted to us wishing it. But with 
respect to the sophist, it is evident that we miist not dismiss 
him, before wc have sufficiently surveyed him. 

Them. You speak well. 

[85,] Guest Since then it is acknowledged by us, that some 
genera fmve a communion with each oilier, and some have not, 
and that nothing prevents some from having a communion 
with a few, others with many, and otliera through all and 
with all,—let us, in the next place, follow tlie reasoning, and 
in this way speculate, not about all specufs, lest we be con¬ 
founded by their multitude,—but, selecting some of those called 
the greatest, let us first consider the qualities of each, and then 
what flower of cninintinion they possess with each other, in 
order that, although we may not be able to comprehend entity 
and non-entity with all clearness, we may at least not want 
for reasons respecting them, as far as the manner of* the pre¬ 
sent speculation admits, if perchance it be permitted us, when 
we assert that non-cutity is in reality a non-entity, to escape 
unscathed. 

Them. So must we do. 

[86.] Guest. Now the greatest of all the genera, which we 
have now roen.^ioned, are, entity itself, standing, and motion. 

Them. Very much so. 

Guest And wc have said that the two (latter) are uuuoied 
with each other. 

Them, Very much so. 

Guest But entity is mixed with both; for bodi da some¬ 
how exist. 

» Them. How not ? 

Guest. These things tlien become three. 

Certainly, 

Cluest Is not then each of these difibrent from the vf^hier 
two, but the same with itself? ' 

Them. It is. ,. ' - ^ 
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^ WVt tlien hm 'we now aaid aaineness and 
difi^nce? (Must w« «ay that), as there are two genera 
di3K>rent from the other three, but yet always mingled with 
them from Necessity, we have to consider about five, and not 
, three genera only ? Or havje w’e unconscioasly denominated 
the same and tlie difTcrent, as something belonging to them 

£87.] The<B. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But surely motion and standing ore nmther the 
difi^nt nor the same ? * 

Theff. How so ? 

Guest. That which we in common cull motion and stand¬ 
ing can be neither of these. 

Theat. W^y? 

Guest, BtKiau'^c motion would be standing, and standing 
be motion. For, with respeet to both, either one becoming 
the other, would lompel tluit other to change into the con¬ 
trary to its nature, as participating in the contrary. 

Thete. Very niueh ho. 

Guest. But yet both participate of the same and the 
different 

Thea. They do. 

Guest, Let us then not assert that motion is either the 
same or the ‘dilfcrent, nor on the other Iiand (assert this), of 
standing. 

Them, Let us not. 

Guest. But must entity and the same be considered by us 
88 one ? 

Them. Perhaps so. 

Guest. But if entity and the same signify t^at which is in 
no respect differt'nt, whorl we again say that motion and 
standing both exist, we shall thus assert that they are the 
same, as things existing.^ 

Them. But this is surely impossible. ^ 

Guest. It is impossib^ then for the some and entity to 
be one. 

T^em. Nearly so. 

f 

Instead of Ikc/vmv rt , Ast has happily restored « n, some- 

thing bdi<mguig to those for Uius numerals, by bemf unin’dTto 

nouns or pronouns, have frequently led to the corruption of me text; us 
f hato shown m Poppo's Prolef^mena, p. 22.3, by numerous instuucrs; 
to 1 could now add many more. 

« 2 
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Ouest We must place then the sstiae as % ffvrfh< s^^edes, 
in addition to the former three. . < 

Thete. Entirely so. 

[88.] Guest. But must we say that the different is a fifth 
spedes? Or must we conceive that this and entity are some 
two names belonging to one genus ? 

Thea. Perhaps so. 

Gwst. But 1 think you will gi'ant, that of existehcest 
some always subsist themselves by themselves^ hut others in 
relation to each oilier.’^ 

77/tve. Why not ? 

Guest. But thti different is always referred to the differ^ 
ent. Is it not ? 

Tlieoi. It is. 

Guest. But this would not be, unless entity nndf the differ¬ 
ent widely differed froui eiich oth(‘r. But if the different 
participated of both species, as entity doe.s, there would be 
something even of the different not different with reference 
to the different. But now it happe^ns from necessity that, 
whatever is really different, is so from its relation to that 
which is different.*''’ 

Thece. You say, as the fact is. 

Guest. Wc must say then, that the nature ofthe different 
must he added as a fifth to the specie^ of which we have al¬ 
ready spoken. 

Thete. Yes. 

Guest And we will say that it pervades through all these. 
For each one is different from the others, not through its own 
nature, but through participating in the idea of the different. 

Thea. And very much so. 

[89.] Guest Let us say thus of the five genera, taking 
eacli singly. 

T/tets. How.^ 

t. 

. 

** The antithesis m " themselves by th*»mselves,” requires ^feere 
e‘* others,” not - each other,” in Greek dXXa, not dXXqXa ; unlevi it hg 
said that Plato wrote dXXy uXXa, i. e. '’some to one thing, andaonitf to 
another.” ' 

So Taylor translates the version of Ficinos, “ut secundum td, 
est, alterum sit,” answering to the Greek in some. MSS., iTpdji* 
roDro, bwrp l^rir, etv'ffi: for which Bckker and Stalbaum 
other MSS. irtpov rovro, ovtp lotiv, (fi'ai: which I cannot 
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ChtetL In first plaee^ that moHon is shtird^^dij^Srant 
from striding. Or how shall we ssy ? 

TTietg. Thos. 

G«€8i, It is not then standing. 

T^ete, By no means. 

Guest. But it exists through its participating in entky. 

7%e4B, It does. 

Guest. Again, motion is different from the same. 

Thea. Nearly so. 

Guest. It is not therefore the same. 

Thea:. It is not. 

Guest. And y<*t it was the same, through its participating 
on the other hand in the sarne.*^ 

Tkeof. And very much so. 

Guest, It must be confessed then that ihotion is both the 
same and not the same ; nor must we bo indignant at this. 
For, wlu*n we say that it is both the same, and not the same,' 
wo do not speak of it in a similar manner; but when (we 
say)*^ it is tine same, we call it so, through the partieiiaition of 
the same with respect to itself; but when (wc say) it is not 
the same, (we call it so) through its communion with the 
different; tlirough wliieh, being separated fn)m the same, it 
becomes not the name, liut the different; so that it is again 
rightly said to he not the same. 

Thete. Kutiielyso. 

Guest. If, then, motion itselfhas in any respect par¬ 
ticipated in standing, there would be no absurdity in calling 
it stable. ^ 

TVtea. Most truly, if wc should acknowledge that some of 
the, genera are wilUng tolbe mixed with each other, but 
others not • 

Guest. And yet we arpved at the proof of tiiis prior to the 
present (remarks), by showing that it exists in this manner 
DaturaUy. 

1 have adopted 'mth* Stephens the roirection of Covnanus, 
would read 9ui rb fttrixuvaS s-AXtv raitrov m liou of Sid rd furixfie cS 
vdvr* ulreit : out of which othen may perhaps make, what I cannot, 
something like sense. ^ 

Heindorf would insert Xiywpev, which Taylor had already axitin. 
paied Ilf his “ we say,'* 

' ^ jDnstead of aSr^t which has no meaiung hero, Ast would read aih 
. SiUiflbMaitt pKefers 4* 
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Theat. How uot ? <k 

[^.1 Gufst Let 08 then 807 agaiii (that) motion I 9 a 
thing different from the different, just as it was fh>ni the 
same and standing. 

Tkete. It must be so. 

Guest, It 18 then, in a certain respect, not different and 
different, acrording to the present reasoning. 

!77ie<». True. 

Guest. What then follows ? Shall we say it is different 
from the three (genera), hut not from tlic fourth ? acknow¬ 
ledging that there are hve, about which, and in which, We 
propose to speculate ? 

Thea, And how so ? for it is irnpobsihie to grant that the 
number is less than it now appiMrs. 

Guest. We may, tlieitdore, iVurlessly contend that motion 
IS different from entity. 

Thea, We may most fe»irlesslj. 

Clearly th<ui motion is n^ally a non-entity and an 
entity, since it participates ot entity. 

T%ea. Most clearly. 

Guest. It is then of necessity that non-entity exists With 
respect to motion, and as regards all the genera. For as 
regards all, the nature of the different, rendering them different 
from entity, makes each to he a iion-cntily. iicnee we rightly 
say, that all of them are, as legauls the same, nou-entities; and 
again, because they piurtictpdte in outity, that they exist and 
are entities.^*'* 

Thea. It appears so. 

[91.] Guish About each of the species then, the entity is 
many, but the non-entity is in multitude endless.^ 

Theo', It appears so. 

Guest. Must not then entity itself be said to be difierent 
from the othci's ? 


If wp wish to avoid the tautology in fli^f n cal 5vra, we ai^st 
^adopt the vprsio.. of Ficmns, ** enliaque socab^us'*- > e. ** end w« Wilt 
call them enUbes." 

** These, to mo at least, porfccUy'unintelligible words are tkaS ex«> 
planed by Reindorf and htolbaum, '* To each species many things Siay 
Be attributed; and in this respect entity is many; but as each of tlw 
Biany may be varied infinitely, m this respect it is infinite.** But OS this 
esplanabon takes no notice of the non-enuty, it may fairly be eonaUtosd 
a non-entity itself. 
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Tkea* 0£n«‘^8sity. 

Ounst, Entity then does not exist according to so tnon^ 
in number os the others; for entity, being one itself, is 
not them; but the others, being infinite in number, are 
not entity. 

TAea. Tbi^ is nearly the case. * * 

GttfH. Wc might not then to be indignant at this, since 
tiie nature of tiie genera have a communion with each other. 
But if some one docs not admit this, let him, having per¬ 
suaded our former reasoning, in like manner persuaile the 
subsequent assertion^. 

T/tetse, You speak most justly. 

Guest, us look at this likewise, 
rW. What? 

Guest, When we say non-ontity, we devnot, as it appears, 
speak of any tiling eoniniry to entity, but only as something 
dith*rent from it. 

Thfa>, How so? 

Guest Just as when wo say a thing is not great, do wc 
tiien nppe^ar to you to point out by this word what is small 
rather than wluit is c<(ual ? 

Theft. How could you ? 

Guest. We must therefoi'e admit tliat the contrary to a 
thing i*4 not signified, when negation is sfjoken of; but thus 
much only, that the (prohibitive) **tiot,’* and the (negative) 
no,” wiien prefixed, signify sometiiing relating to the words 
that follow, or rather ta tiie tilings, respecting wJiicli are 
placed the words of tiie negation afterwards enunciated.’^ 
Theft, Entirely so. - 

[92.] Gmst This alsoi let us consider, ifit seems good to 
you. 

*—** Such 18 the literal'translation of the Greek; •where, however, [ 
have UK ii)y Changed the l»of word av into oy, to prcbune thu antitheaiH. 
Bui of ilm drht claaac 1 confevs my luabihly lo undmtatid the aenno. 
Taylor's version is-"*' D(>mx. therefore, is not so many^i number aa the 
Dtlicra. For not being them it is tti>elf one, but is not oUut things, whAh^ 
^ are luAoae in number." The reader u thcretorv left to Uioose which he 
pi«fers< 

■*—M In lieu of the nonsensical tniuac and retOiru, if is eviden^'ht a 
ghUKe that Plato wrote dvuuue and dirwdicrw>-4. e. “ having rejected^- 

* Uere too is another unintelUgible, because corrupt, passage. 
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Thea* What is that ? 

Guest, The nature of the different appears to me to have 
been cut into fractional parts, in the same manner as s(aence* 

T/iea. How? 

Guest. The (nature) is one; but the portion of it that is 
attached to any thing does, when separated, possess individu¬ 
ally its peculiar appellation; on which account arts and 
sdcpces are said to be many. 

These. Entirely so. 

Guest. Have not then the parts of the nature of the different, 
which is it&elf one thing, been affected in the very same way ? 

TheiF, Perhaps so. But let us tell how this takes place. 

Guest. Is there any part of the different opposed to the 
beautiful ? 

Thea. There is. 

Guest. Shall we say it is naroole«is, or that it has some 
appellation ? 

The€e. That it has. For that which we call on each occa¬ 
sion not-beautifiil, is not different from any thing else but 
the nature of the beautiful. 

Guest, Come, then, tell me this. 

[93.] These. What? 

Guest. When any thing is separated from some kind of ex¬ 
istences, and is again opposed to some kind of existences, does 
it happen that thus it is not beautiful ?^^ 

These. It does. 

Guest. But the opposition of entity to entity happen^ as it 
seems, to be not-bea.utiful. 

Thete. Most ifeht. 

Guest. What then, according t(% this reasoning does the 
beautiful belong more to entities, and the non-beautiful, less ? 

These. Not at all. 

• 

^ In the place of this mass of rubbish f icinus has what is at leiat 
intelligible m part; tor his MS. was fuller than any, which hare 
been collated suli^cquonUy. "Cum nliquid id parte quadam enttum 
^idierininatum sit, rurtusque alicui entmm opponalur, contingatque Ita 
non pulchrum dici, soquitur non pulchmim esse aliqutd, quaudoqiudein 
Wilbd cm opponatur." There is liowe^ei something evidently wapt^ 
afteP* detcrmmatuin sit," to this effect, " id diet pulchrum debere, cui 
nihil opponatur." So too there is wanting m Ftemut the dose of this 
speech of the Stranger and the whole of the next tme, together w|^ th* 
intermediate answer of TheaBtetm. 
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Gugst, must ssy th6ii» tliat the not-gtest and the great 
exist similarly. 

Similarly. 

Guest, Hence too we must lay down respecting the Just, in 
the same manner as of the not-just, that the one in no respect 
exists more than the other. 

Thea. How not ? 

Guest And we will speak of other things in this way; 
since the nature of the different appears to be one of entities; 
and as it exists, it is necessary for us to lay down the parts of 
it, as no less existing. 

Thea. How not ? 

Guest The opposition then, it seems, of a part of the na* 
ture of the different, and of entity *** opjMjsed to each Other,®*' 
are no less existence, if it be lawful to‘say so, than existence 
itself; nor do they signify what is contrary to existence, hut 
only so biucli, what is different from it. 

T/ieep. It is most clear. 

[94.] Guest What then, shall wc call it the (antitlicsis) ? 

Thecp, It is evident that non-entity, wiiich we have been 
seeking on account of the sopliist, is liiis very thing. 

Guest Whctlier then, as you have said, is it no more de- 
fieiont of existence than the othei's ? An<l oiiglit we now 
boldly to say, tliat non-entity possesses its own nature firmly, 
in the same manner as tiie great was found to be great, and 
the beautiful beautiful, and the not-great to be (not-great),*® 
and the not-beau(iful (not-bcautiful) and that thus too non¬ 
entity was and is non-entity, as being one species numbered 
amongst the many existing ? Or must we^ still, Themtetus, 
have with regard to this vume want of faith ? 

TlictB, None at all. 

Guest. Do you perceive then, how we have been with some 
prolixity disobedient to the prohibition of l^armenides ? 

l%€fe. In what resplct ? 

Guest Wo have farther than he ordained®^ us to inquire, 
exhibited ourselves, still exploring onwards. • ^ ^ 

^ The words “ oppo&ed to each otlw*r ” ore omitted by Ficim» cor¬ 
rectly. For they ore only an explanation of Uic prcccdinfi: “ opiiusn^n.** 

*•—** The words “ not-great and not-boautiful,” winch Hcradorf 
and 3tallMum say that Boeckh was the first to restore, Taylor had already 
|vmt^ in his traiiftlation. 

^ Stalbaum, led no doubt by the version of Ficinus, ultenus qnam 
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How ? 

Ouegt, Because be says somewhere,—**Non'-bmiigsnever 
and by no means are. And from this path thy searching 
thought restrain.” 

77<ed*. And so he does say. 

Guest But we have not only shown that non-entities e^ist, 
but we have demonstrated what kind of thing a non-entity Is. 
For, having proved that the nature of the different has an ex¬ 
istence, and that it is cut up into fractions, (distributed) 
mutually through all things, we then dared to say, that each 
part of it, which is opposed to entity, is itself truly a non¬ 
entity. 

Thetp. And to me, 0 guest, wc appear to have spoken 
with tlie greatest truth. 

[95.] Guest Let no one then say, that we, having proved 
that non-entity is contrary to entity, dare to assert that it 
exists. For we some time since did to something, contrary to 
it, bid a farewell, whether it exi'^ts or not, and possesses a 
certain reason, or is entirely irrational. But, with respect to 
that which we now call non-entity, either let some one per¬ 
suade (us) hy showing that we speak not well; or, as long as 
he. is unable (to do this), he must also say, iis we say, iliat the 
genera are mixed with each other, and that entity and the 
different pervading through all things, and through each 
other, the different, partaking of entity, docs tiirougk this 
participation exist, not being that of whicii it participates, but 
something else; and being different from entity, it clearly 
follows that it is necessarily non-entity. And on the other 
hand entity, havi^jig partaken o^ the different, will be di^event 
from the other genera; but being different from all of them, 
it is not any one of them, nor all the others, nor any thing 
besides itself. So that incontestably entity is not ten thou¬ 
sand things in ten thousand things: ahd thus the rest taken 
singly and together exist in many foiins, but do not exist in 
Many forms.^ 

/i{96,] 7%e«.*True. 

which Tayl(ff translated “ beyond the limits he appoinfsd,’* 
/first Directed to dmXirs but he failed to see, what is obvious at a gtihee, 
that Plato wrote dvtim, a word peculiarly applied to the oidoanailCO cf 
I a deiiy, with whom a philosopher was wont to be compared. 
imikThis is oa instance of the “zedactio ad absurdum.” 
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Guestf Now if any one either does not believe in these 
oontrsdetieSy let him reflect and prodnce sometliing better 
then has been stated now or if, perceiving this to be a 
drfiicult speculation, he is pleased at drawing out his argu* 
ments nowon this side and now on that, be is engaged, as our 
present reasoning shows, in a pursuit not deserving very 
serious attention. For this is neither a clever thing nor 
difllcuU to discover; but that is at one and the same time 
difficult and honourable.^ 

TAeof. What? 

Guest. That which has been stated before ; so that, omit¬ 
ting these as possible, wr may be able, by following up what 
has been said, each by itself, to confute a person, when he says 
that what is diiferent is same, and wjmt is the same different, 
®'in the way and according to the circumstance by which 
ho says either is affected.** For, to show that the ijame is 
different, and the different same, and the great small, and the 
similar dissimilar, and to be pleased in tiius introducing con¬ 
trarieties in discourse, is not a true confutation, but one 
evidently newly born of some one, wiio has recently laid hold 
of entities. 

T/tetp. Very much so. 

[97.] Guest. For, my good (friend), to endeavour to 
separate every tlyng from every thing, is inelegant in other 
. respects, and the part too of one untaught and unphilosophical. 

Thece. Why 80 ? 

Guest. To loosen each thing from all things, is the most 
perfect abolition of all discourse. For discourse subsists 
through the coiy unction of species with each other. 

7%e«. True. 

Guest Consider then, how opportunely we have now con¬ 
tended with men of,this kind, and compiled them to permit 
one thing to be mix^ with another. 

Them. With a view to what ? 

Guest To this, that discourse may be gne certain thing 

•*. 

* Compare Horace, q^uid noiriati roctius istis, Candidas imperil; 
fd non, hu utere mecum.** ^ * 

w Here is an allusion to the saying, ** Diflicolt things are honourable.'* 
See Hipp. Mig. $ 56. 

. ^ The whole ci this pasaam Taylor tacitly omitted, at the suggea- 

r den ef CarmiiuB, who considered it an interpolation. 
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bekmgitig to the genera of existences. For« if w«. are 
prlved of this, we shall, iW the most part, be deprived Of 
philosophy. And further still, it is requisite at present that 
we agree about discourse what it is. But if we take it B.vra,f 
entirely from us, so os not to exist at all, we can no longer 
speak about any thing. And we should take it away, if we 
ai^it that there is no mixing of any thing for any thing. 

[98.] Thea*. This is (said) quite rightly. But 1 do not 
understand why we should agree about discourse. 

Guest, But, perhaps, you will most cosily understand hy^ 
following me in this way. 

Thea. In what way ? 

Guest. Non-entity has appeared to us to be one of the rest 
of genera, and to be dispersed through all existences. 

TAea. It has so. 

Guest. After this, therefore, we must consider whether it 
is mixed with opinion and discourse. 

Thea. On what account ? 

Guest. Because, if it is not mixed with these, it must 
necessarily follow that all things are true; but, if it is mixed 
with these, false opinion and (false) discourse is produced. 
For to fancy or speak of non-entities, is a falsehood existing 
in the mind and in discourse. 

Thea. It is so. 

Guest. But, being falsehood, it is deception. 

Thea. It is. 

Guest. And deception existing, all things must necessarily 
be full of resemblances, images, and fancies. 

Thea. IIow not I 

Guest, But we have said that the sophist flew to (and 
stayed) in this place, while he denies that there is any snob 
thing as falsehood; for (he says) that no one can either think 
or speak of a non-entity; because it in no respect partakes of 
existence. ^ 

Thea. It was (so) said. i ' 

r9Ck] Guest. But now it has appeared to partake of entity; 
so that in this respe(ft perhaps he will no longer oppose tuk i 
Peitmci^ however, he will say, that of species some partake of 
non-entity, and others not; and that discourse and opituon 

” This idea, wanting in the Greek, has hotn preserved in the ** otatM^ 
^ue &lsa '* of Fkiinus alone., 
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are aznoegst those things that do not partake of it So that 
he wlU again contend with tis, that the idiage-making and 
fanc/^producing art, in which we have said he is concealed, 
exists not at ^; since opinion and discourse have no com¬ 
munion with non-entity ; for that falsehood does not exist at all, 
if this oommuDion of things takes place no where. Hence we 
' must search out discourse, opinion, and fancy, what they are, 
in order that we may perceive after their appearance their 
communion with noji-entity; and having perceived this, we 
may provh that falsehood exists ; and having proved this, we 
may put the sophist into bonds, if be is guilty ; or, setting him 
free, search for him in some other genus. 

£100.] The<e. What was said, O guest, at first about the 
sophist, appeal's to be very true—that be is a genus difficult 
to hunt out. For he appears to be full of fences of wliich 
when he tiirows up one, it is necessary to take it by storm, 
before you can reaeii him himself. And even now we'have 
8carc('ly passi'd over the obstacle he had raised, that a non¬ 
entity does not exist, when he immediately throws up 
another. Hence it is requisite to show that falsehood does 
exist, both in discourse and opinion; and after this perhaps 
something else, and another thing after that; andf as it seems, 
no end ill e’er appear.-”** 

Gvpsf. He, TheR'tetns should be bold, wlio is able to pro¬ 
ceed, though only a little, continually onwards. For what 
will he be able to do in other things who is faint-hearted 
in these, and is either effecting nothing in these, or is 
driven back again ? Such a person will scarcely, according to 
the proverb, ever take a city. But now,/) good man, since 
this, as you say, has been passed through, the greatest wall 
will have been taken by us, and the rest will be more ^y 
and of small account. 

You say whU. 

Guest Let us theft now in the first place take up, as we 
said, discourse an/ opinion, that we may more clearly cal- 

^ In the Greek word ‘irp6fi\riiia there is a doable sense: one ap^im- 
4 bfe to a war ranried on by soldiers in tho field, and the other to that oy 
^fhUosephers' in their schools; as Stalbaum has correctly; observed^^ 

1 have designedly put the concluding words into 'vorse; S/rlato 
hhnsclf ha<t almost done m a trochaic line— Kdt wfipap, Ag lousev, ohHv 
{Ue)^atfiiutrai wore. 
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eoiftt^^ whether non-heing touches upon thess^ tft whether 
both these are in eiery respect true, and ^either of them at 
any lime false. 

Tkea, Right. 

Guest. Come then, let us again speculate about nouns, in 
the same manner as we did about species and letters. For 
the present inquiry appears***' somehow to lie in this road. 

Thea. Whnt then is to be heard forsooth about nouns ? 

Guest. Whether all of tliem fit together, or not; or some 
are wont to do so, but other'4 not. 

Theff. This is e\ident, tlmt some are wont and others not, 

Guest. Perhaps you mean some such thing as this; that 
some being spoken in order and signifying something, do tit 
' together ; but that such a» in continuity signify nothing, do 
not fit together. 

[102.] Theee. Why^ and how say you this ? 

Guest. What 1 thought yon would understand and acknow¬ 
ledge. For there is a twofold kind of significations by the 
voice respecting existence. 

TAea. How ? 

Guest. One called nouns, and the other verbs. 

Thetp. ftpeak of each. 

Guest. That which has a signification in the case of 
actions, is called a verb. 

The^e. It is. 

Guest, But a sign of the voice, applied to the doers them¬ 
selves of those actions, we call a noun. 

Theee. Certainly. 

Guest. From n'^uns then alone, spoken in succe.s8ion, there 
is not a discourse; nor, on the other hand, from verbs spoken 
without nouns. 

These. I have not learned this. 

Guest. Yet it is plain that you just now acknowledged 
this, when looking to something else. For this very thing I 
meant to say, that when these are spoken in succession, there 
i^ lUt a discourse 

C^astead of aVoXoyqffw/icOa, Ilcindorf coiyectared 
Fiomha had already obtendamus." 

** Sudbaam has adopted Homdoif’s pwtXrtu for ximseUh 

•anly. 
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Tkem. so ? 

Queit As fur instancef should any one say in succession 
“walks,** “runs** **sleeps** and such other words as signify 
actions, he would not form a discoui’se at all. 

TkedB* For how could he ? 

[103.] Guest. Again then, when any one says 
“ stag,** “ horse,” and such other nouns, as are naaied after 
those doing acts, no discourse is composed by such a con¬ 
tinuity. For the words spoken do not, either in this way 
or that,^^ signify action, or non-action, or the existence of a 
thing which is or is not, until one mixes verbs with nouns; 
and then they fit (with each other), and a discourse is pro¬ 
duced immediately, and their first connexion is nearly the 
first and shortest discourse. 

Theee. How say you this ? 

Guest, When any one says, “ Man learns,’* would you not 
say tliat this is the shortest and first discourse ? 

Them, 1 sliould. 

Guest. For he then points out something respecting things 
which exist, or are in the coui^o of existing, or have been, or 
win b«?; nor does be name a thing merely, but completes 
something by connecting verbs with nouns. Hence we say 
that he speaks, and does not merely name a thing ; and 
through this connexion wo pruiiouneo the noun “discourse.** 

[104.] 77if<5P. Kight. 

Guest. Tlius too in the case of things, some did fit with 
each other, and others did not ; so likewise with respect to 
the signs of the voice, some <lo not fit, but others of them 
by fitting produce discourse. , 

Thea*. Entirely so. 

Guest, Tltere is still this trifling thing. 

Them. What? 

Guest. It is necessary for a discourse, ti^en it takes place, 
to be a discourse about something; for it is impossible to be 
about nothing. ^ 

T^eee. It must. j 

Guest, Ought it not then to be of some particular kin<f ? ^ 
Thea. How not? ^ 

Guest het us then pay attention to ourselves. 

These words ore omitted by Ficinus. They are perfectly ua* 
aeo$«saiy. 
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ThftB* For It is requisite. , ^ 

QwiU I will then pronounce you a discouvsei having 
united a thing with an action, through a noun and a verb ; 
and do you tell me of what it is tlie discourse. 

This shall be as far as 1 am able. 

G%iest Themtetus sits.—This is not a long discourse. 

Tkeep* No; a moderate one. 

Guest It is now your business to say about whom is the 
discourse, and Avhose it is. 

Them. It is evident that it is about me and mino.^ 

Guest. But what again is this ? 

Them. What? 

Guest. Th(*a>tetus, with whom 1 am now conversing, flies. 

Them. Kespccting this also, no one can say but that it is 
mine,“ and of me. 

[lOd.] Guest. But we said it was necessary that every 
sentence should be of some jmrticuhir kind. 

Them. Yes. ^ 

Guest. But of what kind must each of the sentences just 
MOW mentioned be ? 

Them. One must be false and the other true. 

Guest. But of them the one which is true asserts things 
respecting you, as they arc. 

Them. How not ? 

Guest, But the one which is false (asserts) things respect¬ 
ing you, different from u hat they are. 

Them. It does. 

Guest, It speaks then of things which are not, as if they were. 

Them. Ncarlyiflo. 

Guest. And it speaks of things about you different from the 
’ existing. For wc said that about each thing there are many 
things which exist, and many which do not 

*•—w This is a remarkablo insUinrc of the cUTlrelcssncss of even, the moat 
attentive editors. For not one has romaikcd that, os the Guest, and not 
Tl^ietotus, had pronounced the iiurds Thcefteais sits,'* die djscounta 
^R&iged to tlie tormcr, althoufth it about the latter. Plato nittt»t 
therefore have written not ipibi but 6 aoq : while instead of utpl oh r* 
hrov w*e must read vfpl hri sai oi —“ about wh^ and 
wh^,** as shown by the voimou of Ficinus, **dc quo et ci^ua;*' al^ough. 
he shortly aflerw'oKis supports ifiiv by his ** nisi de me raeaqud j**' 
where, for a simiJar reaouu, wc must read ye vhPt as we And a 
little below El di pn eon <roc. 
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7%em, Cehninly. 

GueH^ The disoourae then which 1 last spoke about you, 
should, from what we have defined a discourse to be, of ne* 
cessity be, in the first place, one of the shortest. 

Th/etB. This we have just now acknowledged. 

Guest. In the next place, it is a discourse of some one. 

Tkea, It is so. 

Guest But if it is not yours, it is not of any one else. 

Tfiea. For how should it? 

Guest And if it is not about some thing, it cannot be a dis¬ 
course at all. Fur we luive shown that it is (one) of things 
impossible, for a discourse to exist about nothing. 

TAeee. Most correctly. 

Guest. When therefore the different is^asserted of you as 
if it were the s.ime, and things not existing as if existing, 
such an arrangement of verbs and nouns altogether becomes, 
as it appears, a really and tiuly false discouirse. 

Them. Most true. 

[106.] Gut St But what, is it not now evident, that all 
these genera, both false and true, such as thouglit, opinion, 
and fancy, are produced in our souls ? 

Them. How ? 

Guest You will more easily understand it thus, if you firat 
takc,^^ what each of them is, and in what they differ each 
from the other. 

Them. Only give. 

Guest Are not then thought and discourse the same, ex¬ 
cept that the former being within the soul a xiiceless dialogue 
with itself, is called by us by the name of thodght 

Them. Entirely so. 

Guest But the stream of thought passing through the 
mouth with a sound Ms called discourse. * 

, Them. True. , 

Guest We know of this too in discourse. 

Them. What? , ^ 

Guest. AfiSrmation and negation. 

** The verb “ take ** is used m Kugliah as Xa/i^avuv is m Greek, in 
a ntental as well as manual sense. Hence the juke in the answt^ lU 
Tbetttatus, '* Give.” * 

* b was with reference to this notion, that the Greek verb 
** to ** to suother m the active voice, means in the middle, 

**4i> iwiiik,'* if e< to speak to oneself. 

Vpi., *ii. * K 
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Th$a, We do. * ^ 

Gu6&t. When therefore this is gen^ated in tibe soul accord¬ 
ing to thought, accompanied with silence, can yoo call it any 
thing else than opinion ? 

Thm, How can I ? 

Gnest. But when, again, some circumstance of this hind is 
present: to any one, not according to itself,^* but through sens¬ 
ation, is it passible to call it correctly any thing else than fancy ? 

Thfcp. Nothing else. 

[107.] Guest. Since then discourse is both true and false, 
and it appears that thought is a dialogue of the soul with it¬ 
self, but o])inion the termination of thought, and what we 
mean by “ it appears ” is the mixture of sensation and opinion, 
it is necessary, that of these, being allied to discourse, some 
should be false and soincliines.^^ 

77/w. How not? 

Guvst. Do you perceive then, that opinion and discourse 
have been previously found to be false more easily, than 
according to our expectation ? For just now we were afraid, 
lest by searching int(» this inalter we should throw ourselves 
upon a work }H‘rfeotly imi)ructicable. 

There. J do p(Tceive. 

Guest. Let us not then be faint-hearted as to what remains. 
For since these have been mad('. to appear, let us Tccall to our 
memory the prcvious divisions according to species. 

Them. Of what kind xvere they ? 

Guest. We. divided image-making into two species; the 
one a-ssimilativc, and the other fanciful. 

Them. We^id. 

Guest. And we said we were dubious in which of these we 
should place the sophist. 

1 (‘unnot understand the words “ according to itself,” nor could 
Toylor, who tran^lnU d “ iwcording to the dianoctio energy,” as if he 
wii>h<‘d io read aoryv, and thus to lualfc a proper dutinction between 
Kurd (hdi'omc, and rrtrd fii) vtdifMav. 

t lln<l the wlitors looked to the version of Picinus, '*iit cogitsliottea 
npinionesqne ]nirtim verte, partim falsoe sint,” they would perlum have 
seen that Plato did not write the nonnensical re ai/r&u ma sai 

f7rai, where rf wants its corresponding ronjunctiou, but sodaething 
more lit tu hi; lead to this etieet —ipevSq re ahrvtv rev ivion Koi aS hdon 
fit) ttvai. St(‘pheus and Heiiidorf would exptmge re after 
** Here again Ficinus found in his MS. the correct reading, wpoodoKfav* 
I ydp dpri—instcad of wpodr^ociav, dipn-^ 
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Thea* It tiras so (said). 

Qftest, And whik ve w«ie doubting of tbts, a still greater 
dis^ness *^08 abed around us, through the assertion appearing 
a matter of doubt to all men, that there cannot be at all either 
a resemblance, or an image, or fancy; because no falsehood 
exists by any means at any time or in any place. 

You speak the truth. 

[108.] Guest. But Dovr since discourse has made its ap¬ 
pearance, and false opinion likewise, it is conceded that there 
are imitations of things existing; and tha^ii'om this disposi¬ 
tion of tilings the art of deceiving is produced. 

Thea. It is agreed. 

Guest. And yet vms it not also acknowledged us above, 
that the sophist is one of these ? 

Theee. It was. 

Guest. Let us then again endeavour, by always bisecting 
the proposed genus, to proceed along the right hand^* of the 
section, and attend to its communion with the sophist, until, 
having cut otf all his common properties, we leave the nature 
peculiar to himself, and exliibit it to ourselves especially, and 
afterwards to those also, wiio are naturally the nearest of kin 
to this method. 

TheiB. Bight. 

[109.] Guest Did we not then begin by dividing the 
making art and the acquiring art ? 

The<B. Yes. 

Guest. And the ac([uiring ai*t presented itself to us in 
hunting, contests, tralRc, and in some such-like species. 

Thece. Entirely so. • 

Guest But now, since the imitative art comprehends the 
sophist, it is evident that the making art must first receive a 
twofold division. For unitution is a certain kind of making. 
We said, indeed, it was ^le making of images, and not of each 
themselves.^* Did we not ? 

Theee. Entirely soi ^ 

^ This.8ecins to have been a phrase in Greoue, something like the^r^ • 
in England, borrowed fiotn horse-racing, ** to get tho whip-hand ut‘ a 
pevson.*' ’ 4 ^ 

* This nonsense was, strange to say, passed over by Beindorf. 
Fiehius has " non verarum rcrumwhich leads at once to oie aiirdv rSiv 
lluferor’ ovrwp. “not of the things themselves existing on each occdbion,." 

in Ikn of ode oi'Rdv kfbrwv. 

If 2 
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' Ouest Bat, in the first place, let there be tvre parts of the 
making art. 

What are th^ ? 

Guest. One divine, the other human. 

ThecB. I do not'understand you. 

Guest. The making art, if we remember what was said at 
first, we asserted to be every power, which might be the eatise 
of things being produced subsequently, that did not previously 
exist. 

Thea. We do remember, 

[110.] Guest. But, with respect to all living animals, and 
plants, which arc produced in the earth from seeds and roots, 
together with such inanimate bodies as subsist on the earth, 
able to be liquefied or not, can we say that not existing pre¬ 
viously they were subsequently produced by any other than 
some fabricating god? Or making use of the opinion and 
assertion of the many— 

TJiew. What is that ? 

Guest, That nature generates these from some self-acting 
fortuitous cause, and without a generating intellect; or (is 
it) with reason and divine science, originating from a god? 

Thetp. I, perhaps, through my age, am often changing my 
opinions to both sides. But at present looking to you, and 
apprehending that you think these things are pri^uced accord¬ 
ing to (the will of) a deity, I think so too. 

Guest. It is well, Themtetus. And if we thought that you 
would be one of those, who at a future time would think dif¬ 
ferently, we should now endeavour to make you acknowledge 
tills by the force of reason, in conjunction with the persuasion 
of necessity. But since I know your nature to be such, that, 
without any arguments from us, it will of itself arrive at that 
conclusion to which you say you are now drawn, I will leave 
the subject; for the time^^ would be^superfiuous. But IvviU 

^ Afior xpwpcvot Fischer would supply Heind. and Stalb. 

dream about ah aposiopcsis. Had they duly^weighed the various iread<' 

preserved by Stobasus in quoting this passage, wetMf&P 

rt)v ^vmv in lieu of xp^prvoi troi^ r^* rt)v ^vmv, they would have been 
Upble perhaps to see tliat Plato wrote—ry ruv tfoaK&v $6YfU^rK§ai 
iroiqrwv, rf)v pveiv ^fieofuv —where has baeu 

lost on aecormt of ^vetv. 

Fieinus has “ nam auMnracua talis disputatio eaaet,*' whiohjko^ as 
"^dorf remarked, that he found not butXdyec In his 

ie evidently requires. Stalbaum still sticks to 
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lay this that tba things, which are said to be made by 
nature, are (finade) by divine art; bet that tiie things, which 
are composed from these hymen, are prodaoed by human 
(art): and that, according to this assertion, there are two 
kinds of the making art, one human, and the other divine. 

, Th€€t, Right. 

' {| 11 1.3 Ouat But, since there are two kinds, bisect each 

them. 

Tkea. How? 

Just as the whole of the making art was then 
divided, according to breadth, so now divide it according to 
length. 

ThetB. Let it be so divided. 

Gitest. And thus all its parts will become four; two of 
wl^h, with reference to us, will be hum&n; and two again, 
with reference to the gods, divine. 

Thete, They will. 

Guest But with respect to these, as being again divided in 
a different manner, one part of,each division is self-making, 
but the remaining parts may be nearly called image-making; 
and in this way again, the making art is divided into two 
parts. 

Theee, Tell me again how each is (to be divided). 

Guest With respect to ourselves and other animals, and 
the things from which they naturally consist, fire and water, 
and the sisters of these, we know tliat all these productions 
are individually the offspring of a deity. Or how ? 

Thew, Thus. 

Guest And that the images of each of the^, and not the 
things themselves, follow, and these too produced by the 
artifice of some daemon-like power. 

These. Of what kind are these ? ^ 

Guest Fancies, which occur in dreams, and such as ap¬ 
pear in the day, are called self-produced; (as, for instance,) a 
shadow, ^when darkness is generated in fire:^ but this is 

This I cannot understand. Ficinns has, *' cum tenebree igni 
centur,** which shows that he found in his MS. rH wvpi ssSroc 
fUfy^ifrait in lieu of iv rA mpl ok6tos iyyiyviirai. But perhaps 
‘ alluded to those fontastac forma, whidi are seen in a fire, when it is gra>' 
aHy dying away. But in that case he would have written, 1 think, 
srtipdiir, (as in the Timaeus, p. 46, A., ic yap r^c isroc Ivt6c rt 

dktd stirog adyp ytan/^ nva, ** when darknesa with 
pMuces o&e,** i. a* a shadow. 
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^twofold, wb<}n its owo and foreign light meeting in one 
about shining and smooth bodies, effects by these means a 
species/^ pn^ucing a sensation of seeing contrary to accus¬ 
tomed vision. 

Tftetp. These works then of divine making are two, the 
things tlicmselres, and the image which follows each, 

[112.] Gitest. But what of our art? Shall w« not say 
that it does, by the art of house-building, make a dwelling, 
and has made by painting another*(dwelling), which is, as it 
were, a dr«un made by man to persons awake ? 
llifts. Entirely so. 

Guest. this way then are the rest. (Divided) into two 
parts are the works of our making power; that which relates 
to the thing itself we call thing-ltself-making, but that which 
relates to the image, iinagf'-making.'^ 

Thete. 1 now understand you better; and I lay down in 
two parts two kinds of the making art, the divine and human, 
according to one section; and, according to the other, **one 
(a production) from tlicmsclyes, and the other of certain re¬ 
semblances.®^ 

4»—^49 Qjj those unintelligible worila, all th.it the editors have hitherto been 
able to do, is to quote a still more obbourc {MStaac of Plato's Timo'ua, and 
his Latin cominontuUir, Chalcidius. I suspoi t the authoi'^rote—fidTrrpow 
H i)piK dv 0u}rf, oiKtlov rt icai dWnr/xov, irapd rd Xnftrrpd sai \tXa fit 
tv ffvvt\96vre, Tijt tftvpotrOfp imBmac ayf/twt Ipavriav aitrOffatv irapixov 
tWoQ dvfpydJ^riTai, i. u. “ Wlicii two lights, its own and foreign, coming 
to one point along the shining and smooth part of a rofloctor, work out 
a form, that produces a ben&uliuii ot cooing, opposite to the previously 
aoc'ustoined one.” Tor tlic allusion is to a slioet of water, on the surface 
of which tw’o lights w ero supposed to meet, one from w'ithin tlic water, 
and the other feom w ithuut, and ihns forming a dioptron, or transparent 
mirror, that refloctod an image direiily contrary to what the object ap- 
I>cared itself out of the water. Compare § 53, where reflexion by mir¬ 
rors (tdrofrrpa) and by water arc alluded to. That there was here a 
reference to an optical illusion, is plain trum the words of Chalcidius, p. 
333, " At vero Plato censet duuin luminum eoitu confluentium m tersam 
spoculi et solidam cutem, id ost diurni lui liniset inltmi—" from whence 
I nave altered into for the sense; and, for the syntax, (vpiXBov 
I into ivvfX$6\^tf with which neuter dual nonunatives the singular direp> 
agrees. 

This seems to he the meaning of what Stolbaum thhika Plato 
j^yrote. Fiemus has, " In aliia quoque similiter per dud partiendo, gemina 
St eflectricis nostras actionis invenimns; ipsam quipjte rem priocipali 
^ piltate, imaginom vero imagtnaria facimus.** This is certainly intel- 
' but not to be elicited from the Greek, as fonnd at present. 

Here again I am utterly in the dwrk. Fioinus naa, delude in 
^ ^psoiom imaginamve effectionem.*' 
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Quest, Iiet us then recollect, that of the imagc'pro* 
duding art we said, one kind was about to be a likeness-pi'o. 
ducing, and the other a fanoj-produdng, if it should appear 
that fklsehood is in reaUty a falseho^, and one of things 
existing. 

Thea, It was so. 

G^e, There have then appeared, and we shall on this 
account enumerate ourselves,’^^ incontestably two species. 

Thea, Yea. 

[113.] Guest. Let us then again divide into two the 
fancy-producing species. 

Thea, In what way ? 

Guest. One produced through instruments, but *®the other, 
when lie, who causes the fancied appearance, exhibits himself 
aff the instrument of the thing.^^ 

7%e(S. How say you ? p 

Guest. I think, when any one employing his own body, 
causes your figure to appear similar to (his own),*^* or voice 
to voice, this is especially called an imitation .belonging to 
the fancy-producing species. 

Thea. It is. 

Guest Calling this then imitative, wc will divide it; but 
let us, now reduced to a jelly,®** dismiss all the rest, and we 
will permit some other [lerson to collect (the facts) into one, 
and to give them a proper appellation. 

“ Ficinus has “ ipsi—onumcrabimus,*’ which leads to ahru, found in 
one MS. and adopted by Bckker. Hoindorf and Stalbaum prefer airr^t 
which they refer to understood. But Uic dative would bo without 

regimen. * 

Such is the English of Stalbaum's Latin vemion of the Greek, 
out of which Uic reader is left to make what sense he can. It is beyond 
my comprehension. How'superior is that of Ficinus, '* Illius, qui scso 
natr -nentum, phantasma officientis, exhibet,'* i..e. of him, who affords 
hiir I as an instrument of the person, who is working the fancied ap- 
icejust as persons do in the present day, when they put themselves 
^ Imnds of a mesmertzer or any other charlatan in any science real 
<r tfC^/eal. There is however a slight error in the Greeljpwhcre wa jM st 
n? xr6 Si Sia rov iraoix^yroc iavrdif opyavov. For thus did rov irapl-e 
XMVVoc will balance the preceding St’ Spyavwv. 

. ** Ficinus has preserved some words wanting here to complete the sen....^* 
** coipua suum tuo reddit persimilc.” 

This pugilistic phrase is the best version of the Greek word fiaXa- 
fMOhfTMc, For (0 mental encoimters are thus constantly applied the 
tenui is corpofcol contests* 
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‘ ' Whea. Lei one then be divided, and the othof^dtemifl^ 

" Guest. And yet, ThcsDtetus, it is dt to think t^t this ftlso 
is twofold; but take notice on wliat account. 

■ Say on. 

Guest Of those who imitate, some knowing.what they 
imitate, do this, but others not knowing. And yet what di* 
vision can we make greater than tliat of ignorance and know¬ 
ledge ? 

Theee. Not one. 

Guest Will not then that, which was just now mentioned, 
be an imitation by those, that are endued with knowledge ? 
For a man by knowing you, would imitate your ligureJike- 
wise. 

Them. How not? 

114.] Guest l?ut what shall we say respecting the figure 
of justice, and. in short, of the whole of virtue ? ^ Do not many, 
though ignorant, yet fancying they know it, vehemently en¬ 
deavour to make it appear that, what seems to be (justice , in 
them), is inluirent in tlicm, and that they are particularly de¬ 
sirous of it, by imitating it in deeds and words.*^ 

JVietB. Very many indeed. 

Guest Do not then all fail in seeming to be just, by their 
not being just at all ? Or does the contrary of this take place 
wholly ? 

TViete. Wholly. 

Guest. I think then we must say that the imitator, who is 
ignorant, is different from the other who knows. 

Theee. Yea. 

Guest Whcfice, then, can any one of them obtain a name 
adapted to each ? Or is it evident that it is difficult; because 
a certain ancient cause of the division of genera into species 

M—M Such aecma to be the iiieaolng of the />riginal; where I hare ead^ 
voured to overcome the difficulty by supposing that Sisautv has dropt out 
before /^okovv, and by changing irpodvgrZvffftt—brt ftiXurra into irp«9«- 
fUieQai Tf fiaXurra .—Ficinus has '* An non multi, dam ignorant, nosse an- 

banc opinaiitur, quod illis videtur, id Ipsum hnitontes tarn verbis qaam 
c operibus aniiituntur, ut inesse ipsis appareat?" as if his MS. omitted rpe- 
wueteBai hri fiaXurra. 

Boeckh was the first to find fault with atrU^ and Heindorf with 
da^wovc: for which the former would read dtiOua and the Uttier 
Plato wrote perhaps—£iatplvi*ic wept troKaut nc» <S»c loinv, recc 

fpwpoefivv Ml dtrvpteia, i. e. *'some old-fiudiioni^,a8itaeeiBi^ idl6iaea 
aad stupidity respecting tlm diviiion—’* ^ 
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irm niikatfwn^ to oar aiioes(oi<s» so that none of them at* 
tempted even to divide; and on this account th^ was a ne* 
cestttj for them not to be very read^ at names, But at the 
same time, although it may be rather bold to be assorted, for 
the sake of distinction, let us call the imitation whidi subsists 
with opinion, the ** opinion-mimicking,'* but that which sub¬ 
sists in conjunction with science, a certain soientidc^ imi¬ 
tation. 

7%ea:. Be it so. 

[115.] Guest. We must therefore make use of the other: 
for a sophist was not among the scientific but tlie imitators. 

Tftete. And very mnch so. 

Guest. Let ua then look into this opinion-mimic, as if he 
were a piece of iron, and (see) whether he is sound and 
whole, or contains in himself some layer doubled over. 

Thea. Let us consider. 

Guest, lie has it indeed very thick. For, of sophists, one 
is a simpleton, and thinks he knows wliat he (merely) fiweies. 
But the figure of another, through his tossing aliout in his 
discourse, carries with it much of suspicion and fear, that he 
is ignorant of what before others he pretends to know. 

Thea. There are both these kinds of sophists, of whom you 
have spoken. 

Guest. We will therefore place one as a simple imitator, 
but the other os an ii'onical one. 

Thea. It is proper (to do so). 

Guest. And again, shall we say that the genus of this is 
one or two ? 

Thea, l>o you look to it. • 

Guest. I do consider; and some two imitators appear before 
me. One I behold able to employ irony in public, and in 
lengthened speeches before the masses; bu% the other in 
private, and in short* discourses, compeUlng the person who 
Converses with him to*contradict hims^. 

Thea. You sp e^ most correctly. 

[116.] Guest. 'V'^at then may we show th^imitatevid't b& 
who empicys lengthened discourses ? A statesman, or a mob- 
orator? , • 

■* Picinus, uncertain how to tran^te hrropiKhv* has—'"hiftoricam 
quaiidaiii fctentemque t I suipeot the word concoak some corruption; 
whkh 1 cmfiMa I ant unable to correct aatiifactonly. 
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A nob-orator. « 

Gttesf. But what shall we call the other? a wise cr 
wisenan-like? 

TAetF. To (call)^^ him a wise man is impossible, since we 
have placed him as one who is ignorant; but as he is an 
imitator of a wise man, it is plain he must receive some similar 
appellation; and I now nearly understand, that we ought 
truly to call this person the perfectly real sophist. 

Guest. Shall we not then bind together his name, as we 
did before, connecting (every thing)from the end to the be¬ 
ginning ? 

Thea. Entirely so. 

Guest. He, then, who is a portion of the art that makes 
a discourse to contradict itself, (and) a part of the ironic 
species, and of the opiiiion-iiiiiuicking, (and) of the fancy-pro¬ 
ducing, (and) of tluit (proteeding) from the image-making, 
(and) separated from the making, not as a god but man, (and) 
in discourses is the wonder-working portion,**‘ whoever shall 
say that he is “of this nu’e and blooil”®^ a real sophist, such 
a person will, as it appears, speak with the greatest truth. 

Thete, Entirely so. 

•• Picin. has “ Sapicntcm qnidt'm ilium vorare non hcet ” Hence 
ho probably found in lus MS. io fiiv avrov ao^bv afvvarov ttvfiv. ivei 
TTift —lor tivkXv might easily have been lobt tlirough taret, 'uhile from 
hence Stephens got his rb for rbv 

^ Finn has ** omnia oompheantrs,” which shows that his MS. sup¬ 
plied iravra. now wanting belore airi— 

The whole of tlus piiNsage in the original presents considerable 
di01cuUies, as Stalbaum < oiitessos; and even Hoindort has not been able 
to master them; loS.ho did not pent ive that there arc not only interpo¬ 
lations and literal errors in die Greek, hut a lacuna likewise, which it 
were easy to supply irom tlie version of Ficinus, were this the place for a 
lengthened disc UMum. 

* The words * of this race and blood,” arp taken from Homer, IX. 

z. an 
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Of this dialogue^ which is fcipicd to ha^e taken place on the 
same day as tiie Sophist, and may be considered both in manner and 
matter a continuation of it, although directed to a ditferent subject, 
the argument may be comprised in a very few words. Its object, 
as stated towards the close of it, is to show that the head of^ the 
state, who should lx* a king, ought to combine not only in his own 
wrson, but in that of the iicople over whom he rules, the two con- 
meting characters of manliness and moderation. For by such an 
npion alone is it possible to correct tbc mischiefs arising equally 
from the excess and deficiency of energy in all matters relating to 
the well-ls^ing of the state. 

To arrive at this conclusion Plato has thought proper to pvo tbc 
rein to his imagination instead of curbing it; and be has been com¬ 
pelled in consequence to apologize for the prolixity of his discourse; 
where he was evidently carried away with the same desire to draw 
subtle distinctions in things apparently similar, as he has done in 
the Sophist. For he was anxious, perhaps, to shfiw his acquaintance 
with the minutiie of some han^crail trades, instead of keeping 
rather the attention of the reader fixed to a few leading point^ 
and putting down only 

• ^ 

Quod bene proposito conducat ct h«Dreai apte. 

'What to the subject’s fitted and sticks close. 

In the midst, howefer, of this discursive matter,a 
curious digression, where Plato has in part anticipated the tn^iy tf 
the Geologists of the present day, respiting the chan^ which 
earth has undergone at different periods, ti^iethet wiw an allusiob 
to a j^rimeeval state, not very unlike that recorded in Holjr Writ; 
althoii]^ in neither case did he probably do more than put into hia 
■ own irordB^ what he found in the writings of preceding jmilosopben. 
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^ Ithis dialogue is remarkabley moreover, for tlie developioieat of the 

Jiotiosi, so contrary to that of modem thn^ that laws should be 
imt so much to chime in with the feelings of the pMpl& as to 
oppose their prejudices, provided the object of such legisjatioai be 
to improve tncir znorad and physical condition. But as this end 
could not be accomplished, vrocre the rulii^ power rests with the 
maiBFiftit who, as Plato had seen at Athens, were alternated ferodoua 
despota or fawning slaves, be suggested the propriety of establish¬ 
ing in conjunction \nth a king, an aristoeraev, composed of persona, 
not superior to their countrymen in wealth, but in virtue, and pos- 
aessing, like the king, the qualities necessaiy for a real statesman; 
who mould tie at once a shepherd, to look to the rearing of his 
charge, and a physician, to watch over their health, and a philoao- 
pher, to BUiierintend tlieir mental and moral culture. 

As this uiah^e has liecn edited separately onlv by Stalbaum—• 
Ibr Fischer’s publication is, like the rest of that scholar’s works, be¬ 
neath even a passing notice—it presents not a few passages to 
exercise, and, as I have found, to iiaflle the ingenuity of emendatory 
criticism; to which Stalbaum should have resorted rather than have 
sought to support the nonsense of a cornitit text. As regards, how¬ 
ever, the matter of the dialogue, he has left little to desire in his 
Prolegomena of 132 8vo pages; to which the reader is referred, 
who wishes to know someth mg of what has been written by the 
more recent scholars of Germany on questions, that will, it is to be 
feared, remain for ever in their present obscurity. 
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PEBSONS OF THE DULOOUE. 

SOCRATES, THBODORUS, A GUEST, AND SOCRATES JUN. 


SOCRATES. 

[l.j 1 OWE you, Thcodorus, surely many thanks for my 
acquaintance with Thefctotus and this guest to boot. 

Th^, Perhaps, Socrates, you will owe me thrice as many, 
when they shall hare worked out for you a statesman and a 
philosopher. 

Soc. Be it so. But shall wc say we have thus heard this 
from you, the most powerful in calculations and geometry ? 

The, How, Socrates? 

Soc. As having put down each of these men of equal 
worth, who are in value more removed from each other than 
accords with the analogy of your art. • 

The, By our god Ammon,’ Socrates, you have well and 
justly, and veiy rememberingly* reproved me for my error in 
calculation. But I will follow you up about this at a future 
time. But do not you, O guest, in any respect be faint¬ 
hearted in gratifying* us; but select for us either first a 

It 

* Theodoiufl, who ‘lAs a mathematician of Gyrone, ii3*tbigiie<y^?wear 
by JupiUSr Amm*on, (literally, '* Sand-Being,) the tntclaiy ddty of hit 
native city, situated on the confines of the sandy desert Libya. 

* Edd. irdvv /dv ovv uvifftovuciti. This I cannot understand. Thf 
sense required seems to do, *' and you have very kindly reproved me, for- 
gi^tful with respect to fite error in calculation/* At all events fiiv ovv 
could not be found in this member of the sentence; while fw^fiopteuie 
Ixdoafi to d/idprqp« rather than to M 1 rX^l^ac. 
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rta t o aman, or n philosopher; and having seledt^ .i|a through 
(the discnssion). 

Gueat This must be done, Theodoras; for since we have 
put our hand to this discussion, we must not stand aloof, till 
we arrive at the end of it. But what must I do with Tlt^e- 
tus here ? 

As regards what ? 

Guest, Shall we suffer him to rest, and take in his stead 
Socrates^ hero, his fellow-combatant ? Or how do you advise ? 

The, Take him, os you say, in his stead. For, both being 
young men, they will after resting easily endure every labour, 

Soc. And indeed, O guest, both of them appear almost to 
have an affinity with me from some quart<*]’. For you say 
that on^of them (Thoeotetus) seems to resemble me in the 
natural form of his faee;^ and the aippcllation of the other, 
being of the same name as myself, and his address® furnish a 
kind of family connexion. It is meet then for us to recognise 
always with reiidiness in conversation those of the same kin. 
Now yesterday I mingled in a conversation with Thesetetus,** 
and 1 have now heard him answering; but neither (case 
applies) to Socrates (here). It is meet, however, for us to con¬ 
sider him likewise. Let him then at some other time answer 
me,,but at present you. 

Guest. Be it so. Do you, Socrates (junior), hear this So¬ 
crates ? 

Soc.jun. I do. 

Guest. Do you then agree to what he says ? 

Soc. jun, Entirely. 

Guest. It appears then, that your affairs wdll not be an 
binderanee; and i^rhaps it is recpiisite for me to he much less 
an hindenincc. But after the sophist* it is necessary, as it 
appears to me, for us to seek out tlie statesman. [2.] Tell 
me then, whether must we place this (character) too among 
the possessors of knowledge, or how ? 

* Socrates jiuiior see Sophist, 6 6, and Theeetet. S 13. 

® ♦ See Thenitel. § 5. . 

^ As and xpoapt/fftc have the same meaninpf, it is etidemt that 

Plato did not write CKtth tliose words; but which of them ho did writs, 
is not quite so clour. 

* From honce it appears that the present dialogue is feigned to hlvs 
taken place the day after that in which tlie Theietetua occurred. 

' This dialogue was written, than, after the Sophist 
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S 0 o*Juin, In this wvyfi 

Guest, We must then divide the sciences, as (we did) when 
we were inquiring into the former (character)* 

^Soe. jun. Perhaps so* 

Guest, But yet the division appears to me, Socrates, to he 
not after the same manner. 

f&M?. jun, Wliy not ? * 

^Guest But after another. 

Soe,jun, It would seem so. 

Guest, Where thuit can one find the statesman’s path ? For 
find it we must; and separating it from tiierest, put on it the 
seal of one (general) form, and o;i the other deflections the 
mark of anotlier speeics; and thus cause our soul to conceive 
that all the sciences do in reality belong to two species. 

Soc.jun, 1 think, O guest, that this is your business, and 
not mine. 

Guest. But indeed, Socrates, it must needs be yours too, 
when it heetfflhes apparent to us. 

Soc. jun. You speak well. 

Guest, Are not then arithmetic, and certain other sciences 
allied to this, divested of action; and do they not aflord a 
subject of thought alone ? 

Soc.jun. It is so. 

Guest. But those winch pertain to carjKintcr’s work, and 
the whole of handicraft trades, possess a science, as it were, 
innate in their operations, and at the same time complete the 
bodies produced by them, wliich had not an existence previ¬ 
ously. 

Soc.jtm. Ilownot? * 

GuesL In thia^manner then divide sciences in general, > 
calling one practical and the other merely intellectual. 

Soc. jun. Let there be then of one w|iole science. two 
species. , « 

Guest. Whether then shall we lay down the statesman, the 
king, the, despot, and the head of a household, t hem 
all by one name ? Or shall we say there are as many sciences* 
as luive been tlieir mentioned names ? Or rather follow ro^ 
hither. 

* To a bipartite question there could not be a single answer. Ficlntis 
has correctly, ** Utnim hunc in eorum, qiii acientes dicuntur, nuinerum 
reftnadeceat? Deeel—" ontitiing ^ rwg. 
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Soe,jun, Wiiitber? « 

Oueat On this If a private person is able tn give 

advice sufficiently well to any of the public physicians,^ is it 
not necessary for him to be called by the name of the art, the 
same as he is, to whom he gives advice. * 

Soc,jun. Yes. 

' Guest, What then, whatever private person is skillciLin 
giving advice to the king of a country, shall we not say mt 
he possesses the science, which the ruler Idmself ought to 
possess ? 

Soc.jun. We shall. 

Guest. But surely the science of a true king is a kingly 
(science). 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest, And may not he, who possesses this science, 
whether he is a private man, or a king, be in every respect 
rightly called, according to tliis art, king-like. 

Soc. Jun. Jiiatly so. 

Guest. And are not the head of a household and a despot 
the same ? 

Soc.jun. Ilownot? 

Guest. But what, will the size of an extensive household 
or the swollen form of a small state make any difference as 
regards the government ? 

Soc.jun. Not at all. 

Guest. It is evident then, what is indeed the thing we 
were just now inquiring, that there is one science respecting 
all tliese. But whether any one colls it the science of a king, 
a statesman, or a family-man, let us not differ about it. 

Soc.jun. Why should we? 

[3.] Guest. This too is evident, that each individual ** king 

* By comparing this and some Ollier passacQS of Plato and of Xenoidion, 
M. S. iv. 2, 5, AristoUe, Polit. ii. 4, Strabo, iv. p. P25, and Schol. on 
Aristoph. ’Ax. quoted by Casaubon, Schneider, and Boeckh, CBcon. 
Athon. i. p. J 32, it appears that there was at Athena a body of medical 
mon 4 .vV :%7 (fiV state, os well os tliose in private practice. 

^ Instead of fuydktie (rxQ/(o- 7 <r/ii«pdc— Sysoe. one would have mt* 
neetod fAtydXfis oyKoe—oftiiepdc ffxv/aa: for dycof applies rather to a 
tiling of large size Uian a small one. 

Stalbaum renders dirac ** uno^uisque/* a meaning that word ncvmr 
has. The train of thought requires paetXci^g wdc in Utm of,, 

dwac. *’ every king by himself.** Compare a litUe. bqlgw 
rdg aitrbe* i 
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hfta in Bitiids, and the whole of his body, some little power 
towards retaining Hu rule, as compared with the iotelligeiice 
Olid s^eiigth of his soul. 

S&n, jnn. It is evident. 

Gtmt Are you willing then for us to say that a king is 
more allied to intellectual than to manual and wholly practical 
science ? ' 

Soc.Jun, How not? 

* Gveit. We will then put together in the same (class) 
statesmanship and a statesman, kingship and a king, as being 
all one thing. 

Soe, jm. It is evident. 

Guest. Shall we not proceed then in an orderly manner, if 
after this W'e divide the intelicctuai HCicuce ? 

Soe. juH. Entirely so. 

Guest. Attend, tiieii, and inform me whether we can per¬ 
ceive any point of union ?** 

Soc.jun. Tell me of what kind. 

Guest. Of this kind. We have a certain calculating art. 

Soc.jun. yea. 

Guest. And this 1 think entirely belongs to the intellectual 
arts. 

Soc.jun, Ilownot? 

Guest. Shall we concede to the calculating art, that knows 
the diffenmcc in number-s any thing more than that it dis¬ 
tinguishes things, tire subjects of intellect. 

Soc.jun. How shoiihl we? 

Guest. For every architect is not a workman himself, but 
is the ruler over workmen. * 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest And he imparts indeed intellect, but not the work 
by hand. • « 

Soc.jun. Just so. . 

Guest Ho may justly then be said to have a share in in¬ 
tellectual science. • n. 

Soc.jun. Entirely. 

Guest And for him I think it is fitting, after he has 

'«* 

^ Insteiid of Heindorf, on Phrsdon. p. 96, G., suggested, 

what hw been 8ubse(]uentiy found in tliree MSS., ouxfv^v — a word ap> 
pliod to the Imotty parts of a blade of strew, and to the union of bones 
And 

V0I4 XiU 
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pftssdl a judgment, not to have an end, nor to no freed, m the 
calculator waa freed (from doing more), but to command cvefy 
'^rkman (to do) that which is suited to him, until they ahail 
have worked out what has been commanded. 

Soc.jun. Kight. 

Guest. Are not then all such as these, and such as areoen- 
sequent upon the calculating art, intellectual? And do not 
these two genera dider from each other in judgment andoom* 
mandmetit ? 

Soc, jun. They appear to do so. 

Guest. If tl»en we should divide the whole of the Intel* 
lectual scien('e into two parts, and call the one mandatory, and 
the other judu'ial, should we not say tliat we have made a 
careful division ? 

Soc.jun. Yes, according to my mind. 

Guest. But for those, who do any thing in common, it is 
delightful to bo of one mind. 

S(tc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. As far then as we participateon this point, we 
must bid farewell to the opinions of otliers. 

[4.J Soc.jun. Why not? 

Guest. Come, then, inform me in which of these arts we 
must place the kingly character. Must we place him in the 
judicial art, as some spectator? Or rather, shall we place 
him iu tlie commanding art, as being a despot ? 

Soc.jun. How not rather in this? 

Guest. Wc may consider again the commanding art, 
whether it stands iu any \^ay apart. hW it appears to me, 
that as the art of a huckster is separated from his, who sells 
his own goods,so is the genu.s of a king from the geflua of 
public criers. . 

Soc. jun. How 80 ? 

Guest. Hucksters, having received the previously sold 
works of others, atVerwards sell them again themselves* A 
^ Entirtdy so. 

Guest. The tribe of criers too, after receiving the 
of strangers, enjoins them again to others. 

** 1 suspect there is some error in eomivA/uv, whicb it wms,|ai^ to 
correct, if requisite. ,, 

H On the difference betwem the rasniXoc and 

'phistyfie. r-V 
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Gw^ Wbat then, shall we mix in the same (class) the 
kihg'^ajrt, and that of the interpreting, ordering, prophesying, 
and public-crying, and many other arts allied to these, all 
which have tliis in common that they command ? Or are you 
willing that, as we just now institutfid a resemblance (in 
thiiigiS), we should make a resemblance in the name likewise ? 
since the genus of those, who rule their own concerns, is 
nearly without a name; and shall we so divide these, by 
placing the kingly genus among those, who command their 
own concerns, and by neglecting every thing else, leave any 
one to put another niinic on tliein? For our method was 
(adopted) for the sake of a ruler, and not for its contrary. 

Soc.jun. Entirely BO. 

[5.] Guest Since then this stands at a moderate distance 
apart from titnsc, and is separated from that, which is foreign, 
into that wiiich is domestic, it is necessary to divide this 
again, if we have yet any yielding section in this. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest And, indeed, it appears that we have. But follow 
me and divide. 

Soc.jun. Whither? 

Guest Shall we not find that all such us wo conceive to ls3 
rulers, do, by making ii.se of a command, give a cotninaiid for 
the sake of producing something ? 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest And indeed it is not at all dilficuU for all things 
that are produced, to receive a tw^ofold division. 

Soc.jun. in what way? ^ 

Guest Some among all of them are animated, and others 
arc inanimate. 


Soc.jun. They are s(^ , 

Guest If we wish t(t cut the portion of intelligence, that 
has a commanding power over these very things, we will 
ent** it • 

itya ZTSmpi\:t>, 

** Instead of viruKovvav, some one, says Stalbar-lo^ 
ibsrdpxovvav: which would certainly make a soro 
Bat f confess 1 do not very well see the mcanin-'nerally followed by a . 
spMdi,' and especially of the words dXXorpiqri tdyotav varpi^ 

Instead of rtfumfitv, Ficinus found in his ftlllynth. |i. iHvoiav ry 
tiy MS''*'secemUs." One would prefer, however,Midian.» r^v 
w|(h to cat, we can.” ^ 
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* « 

Soc^jm, According to what? ♦ » , 

Chuntt, By assigning one pRi*t over the generation of inaiii- 
mate things, and the other over the generation of animated. 
And thus the whole will be divided into two parts. 

Soc.Jun. Entirely so. 

Gnest. One ]mrt then let us put aside, and take up again 
the other; and after taking it up, divide the whole into two 
parts. 

Soc.jm. But which of these do you say is to l)e resumed? 

Guest, liy all means, that which has a command over ani- 
nials. For it is not the province of the kingly science to liave 
a command over things ijianimate, like the science of arohi- 
teetnre ; but, being of a more noble nature, over animals; 
and it ever jMKsrsses a power relating to such very things. 

Soc. jitn, Right. 

Gm'sL (Witli respect to) the generation- and nurture of 
animals, a person may see the foniier as sSngle-fticding, but 
the latter as the common-feeding of the nurslings in heMs.*’ 

Soc.jun, Right. 

Guest. Blit w'e shall find that the statesman is not a breeder 
of his ow'n proyicrty, like an ox-diiver, or some horse-currieri*'* 
hut is rather like the pin'son W'ho rcar.s liorses and oxen. 

Soc. Juu. What has been just said seems to be the fact. . 

Guest. Whether th(;n (with respect to) the nurture of ani¬ 
mals, shall we call the common-rearing of all together a herd¬ 
rearing, or a certain general-jvaring. 

Soe.juu, W^hichever may happen in the discourse. 

[6.] Guest. You (have said)Avcll, Socrralos, And if you 
avoid paying too serious on attention to names, you will ap- 
jK*ar in old age to he more rich in jirndenco. But now we 
must do as you recommended. But do you understand how 
some one will, having divided the hard-rearing art into two, 

a 

'* On this muss of nonscmiiK* Stalhaum says, as usual, not a word; nor 
does he even the reuiarkabif vomion uf Pivinus, “ Circa gentoa- 

'”**1‘**'* anunalhtm nirn, duplex invrniiur; ammalUi cujtta- 
daf Guest, The Bv uniting the Or ck and the Latin, ofie 

yot ttransen, eny?r, witluu’H difficulty, the % ory words of the authoTi ' ‘ 
* ms exhilid? a curious variation from the text jMmd 

« I suspect there k. “ Civilis'^utem non propriam cnraio ay^treditur. 
correct, if requisite, ■ qui bovem aititai, vel minister, qui stenriteqntiW'/; 

w On the difthre«« was the fust to elicit i/tor/i^ap, in lieu pf ipid- 
^ 19, the MSS. but a solitary one at Paris. < 
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cause, wl)at*i8 now sought for in a double, to be sought for 
then in halves « 

S9c,Jvn, T shfdl be eager (to do so): and it appears to me 
that there is one rearing of num, and another of ^sts. 

Gwst You have divided in every respect must readily 
and courageously. However, (we must be cawful) to the 
utmost of our power not to suder hereafter this. 

Soc,jun. What? 

Guest. That we do not take avray one small part os appli> 
cable to many and great parts, nor yet without a R}.)ecieH j but 
let it always have at the same time a species. For it is very 
well to separate immediately the tiling sought for from all the 
rest, if the sepiuration be rightly made; just as you did a little 
hefor^ thnmgh conceiving tlm division Xo be rightly made, 
havten on, seeing that tlie discourse was tending to man. 
But, iny friend, it is not safe to diviile with subtlety but 
it is more sale to proewd in the middle®* by dividing (con¬ 
tinually); for thus will one more (readily)®® imrt with forms 
(of existence). But the wdiole of this relates®® to our in¬ 
quiries. 

Soc.Jun. ITow say you this, 0 gut‘St? 

Guest J must endeavour to sjieak yet more clearly, through 
a kind feeling towards your dispo'iition,®* Soerat(*s. But it 
is impossible in the subject at hand to sliow what is now 

* * 

Such IK St.ilbaiim’s irrsuin of tin* Groek text. Both are equally 
beyond niy tonipuhcnsion, iiiid so is the L.itiu ot Ficmus. “ Sod nnii- 
quid vidcs, quo i>ii« to quts, gri'ins nuiniiotu m gr nimam ostendena, ctGciat 
lit, quod in dnpli:^ ad ul, quod num proposituiu rst, ^vuxtigabitur, m 
dimidiiH itcniin p<rquiratur" By ioUowinp honour the train of 
thought, and aduptiiig tho alti rations to -wliif li it h ads, one might perhaps 
recover what Plato UTole. 

*• Ficlmia has, “ ad cMremum quiddom et tenue protinus adventare ’* 

” So Ovid, “ medio tuiistdmus ibis.” • 

** Ficmiis has ** focthua meliusqiie,” as if he had found in his MS. 
VffXXtov cat fiaWov, as a UUle below, rdXXioi^ ft irov xai fiaWov. 

“ To proiu I hat itaiptfatv, which is elsewhere “ (o differ ” is here “ to 
refer/’ titalbaum quotes Xcnopliun (Econoin. 20. lb, ptiya n't 

fi4 XmnriXsiy Y€wpyiav —not awoie tliat the author wrote fitya it) ipipnv, * 
and Plato perhaps AlAN ^ipn, not AlApfpri. 

* Such 'is Htaibaum’s version. But cf'voia is generally followed by a 
dative, as m Burip. Tro. 7, Evvowi—-irdX/c. Orest, t#,W, ttvotav warpi 
leocnu. tivoMv—volt vparroptpoic. Detnoslb. Oiynth. u. tfipoinv ry 
ardXsi, (hwon. t^pwtp^ry n irdXct icaj irdinv vpip, Midiaih TtfP iw» 
Tarpiiu 
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sftid in a manner wanting in nothing; still wmust endea¬ 
vour, for the sake of perspicuity, to carry on the inquiry a 
little further. 

Soc.jun. In what respect then do you say we have^ by 
dividing, just now not rightly done ? 

Guest. In this respect; that, should any one attempt lo 
give a twofold division to the human genus, he would divide, 
in the way that the majority here divide. For by separating 
the Grecian genus, as one apart from all, they give to all 
the rest, w'ho arc innumerable, unmi&t, and not speaking 
the same language with each other, one name, that of a Bar¬ 
barian race; and through this one name they fancy tlie race 
itself to be one; or os if soittc one, thinking that nuinber 
should be divided into two species, should, idler cutting off 
ten thousand from alt nianliers, put it aside as one species, 
and, giving one name to all the rest, should think that, through 
that appellation, tiiis genus will become separate and different 
from the other. lie however would make in a more beOrUtiful 
manner, and more according to siH'cies, and*'^’’ a two-fold 
division, who should divide number into even and odd, and 
the human species into male and feinalHi; and, after arranging 
the Lydians or Phrygians, or some otliei* nations, should then 
separate them into wlioles, when he is incapable of ffnding 
the genus, and at the same time the s|>ecies of each of the 
divided portions. 

[7.1 Soc.jun. Most But (explain),*® O guest, .this 

very tiling—Ilow can any one rather clearly know that genus 
and species ar^ not the same, but different from each other ? 

Guest. 0 fm'rntes, tlioii best of men, thou commandest no 
trifling thing. Already have we wandered further from <mr 
proposed discourse tlmn is fitting; and yet you order U8 to 
wander still further. Now then let <13, as is reasonable, torn 
back again; and hereafter wc will at leisure pursue this point, 
as having come upon the track. Do not, however, by any 
niea;^ against that you 'Imve heard from me 

this poin^ clearly determined. ^ 

Sauppe would omit eai before ^iya. /* 

** Fichiiis k&a, At illud—ostehde,^ which leads to dXXd Xlvi 
lieu of dXXd 

** The common text exhibits a combination of words* at T#dmoe 
wUk correct Greek, oii pdv dXXd rovro ye—pvAdCo*. 
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I t ^ ^ « s ' , ■ 

£r9i«»slt Tbat species part are difibrent from each other, 
Whjr(8ayyoi])80? 

€h$e^. When an/ thing is a species of some things it is 
necessary* for it to be a part of the thing of which it is said 
to bet the species; but there is no necessity for a part to be a 
species. Always consider me, therefore, Socrates, as assert¬ 
ing this rather than that. 

Soe, jun. Be it so. 

Git^t But tell me that, which is after this. 

S&c.jun. What? > 

Guest The point of the digression which has brought us 
hither. For I tiiink it was csi^ecialiy at that point, when, on 
your being asked how w'e must divide herd-rearing, you an¬ 
swered very readily, that there were two kinds of animals, 
the one of tnau, and the other of brutes taken all together. 

Soc.jun. True. 

Guest And you then appeared to me, after taking away 
a part, to think that you ouglit (o leave ^ the remainder as 
one genus of all (brutes), because you could give to them all 
the same natn^ by culling them brutes. 

Soc.jun. Such was the case. 

Guest But this, O most courageous of men, is just os if 
some other prudent^ animal, such as scK^ms to be the crane, 
or some other animal of a similar kind, should, in the same 
manner as you do, oppose the cranes, as one race, to idl other 
animals, and make itself an object of rcspc^ct; and, putting all 
the rest together with men into one race, call them perhaps 
nothing, else but brutes. Let us then endeavour to avoid 
. eveiy thing whatsoever of this kind. 

iS^.jfhn. How? 

, Guest. By not dividing every genos animals, that we 
may suffer the less. 

. Soc.jun. For there is no necessity. 

never united to an imiisnitive; nor does dXX^ as far as * ever 

foHow 0 ^ / 0119 V. To avoid the dUHoftlty, Ficinas omits oi> fi^v hK\d, a%d 
makes Pluto write something like sense. 

^ * Pichnis lias, ** putavisse ponendum,** as if he had found in his 

' Jtot mroKiWftVf hut earaXMeriov tlvtu, what the sense nianifieftly re« 
guirm. After verbals iii>-^«ov, dvai is thus found perpetually. 

'^..X'Jato had probably in his mind the expression ^ovtfiardruve ap 
hirdi by Sophocles in Blectr. 1047. 
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Ovett For we tlien erred in this w&y, « 

Soc.jun. In what? . . , 

Guest Such port of intellectual science as related to <^7 
manding was (said) by us to be of the animal-rearing, kind^ 
08 regards gregarious animals. Was it not? *’ 

Soc.jun, It was. 

Guest. Tlie whole animal genus, tbcrefoi^ was even then 
divided into the tame and wild. For those animals that have 
a nature to become gentle, are called tame; but those that 
have nol^ are (called) wild. 

Soc.jun. Correctly. 

Guest liut the science, of which we are in the hunt, was 
and is in the case of tame animals, and is to l)e sought for 
among the gregarious rearlings. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest Let us then not divide, us formerly, looking to. all 
animals, nor witli haste, so that we may quickly arrive at 
state-science. Fur tliis has caused us to sufler even now 
according to the proverb—^®* 

Soc.jun. WTliat? 

Guest By not well dividing®' quietly, to complete (the 
task) more slowly. 

Soc. jun. And it has, O guest, properly caused (us to suffer). 

[ 8.3 Guest. Be it so tlicii. But lc‘.t us again from the 
beginning endeavour to divide the common-rearing (of ani¬ 
mals). For perhaps the discourse itself, being brought to a 
conclusion, will moi'C clearly unfold what you dcsirei But 
tell me-— 

Soc.jun. What? 

Guest This; if indeed you have frequently®® heard it irom 

• The proverb was, perhaps, ifirvxot ^pa^urtpop hvvrwaiVf shoi-' 
lar to tlio Latin ** Festina lunte,” according tq Stalbauni; who, to avoid 
the doubled tribrach and to preserve the Attic form, should have tpg- 
gested (ipdSiov and added sroibc to complete (lie verse. 

As there is nothinst in the proverb to which Plato alludes, relating 
to ” welj^d^Bili-itfi” C. Badham has, in The Surphee, No. 3*2, for July 4, 
^4(>, sujKCstcd bSoiiropovprac in lieu of tv Biaipovvrae ; which led me, ' 
in No. 33, to propose iiovx<uQ wo^‘ afpovrac—a form of eapTe.sston found 
''m MSS., or, from conjectuni, in Hccub. 950, — alpopn. Phcsiu 

' 1 O 34 , vdd* alpovv. Here. F. 882, N5v 0ic ttoI'. aloe icuXov. 8^, " 

OXvuirov^ ad, aipoea*, 'Ipt. Ip. riypofiai Phw^l^L, 

r« idfitav Aeipare. ^ '^V; 

” In the phrase, ti dpa 3roAXa«£, Heindorf on Pbaadoh* p. d0!» 
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cstf^n pei^otis. For I do not think yon hare met vith the 
taipe-hsh places in the KilO) or in the royal lakes. But 
perhaps you hare seen the taming of these in (artihcial) 
foiintaiQS. 

. Soc^jun, 1 have seen these frequently/and I have heard of 
those from many. 

Gnest. You have likewise beard and believe that geese and 
eranes are reared, though you have never wandered about the 
ll^essalian plains. 

Soc, jun. How not ? 

Gue$t On tliis account I have asked you all these ques¬ 
tions, because the rearing of herds of animals is partly of 
those moving®* in the water, and partly on dry land. 

Soc.jitn. It is so. 

Guest Docs it not then appear to yon likewise, that we 
ought to cut in two the coramon-rejxriiig science, [distributing 
to each of them its own part,®^] and call tin? one a rearing-in¬ 
moisture, and the other a niaring-oii-dry-laiid. 

Soc, jun, (It does so uj)pear) to me. 

Guest But we will not in the same manner inquire to 
which of these arts kiiig-seience belongs. For it is evident 
to every one. 

Soc. jun. How not? 

Guest And every one can separate the dry-rearing portion 
of the Iierd-rearing. 

Soc,jun. How? 

Guest Into the flying and walking-on-foot. 

Soc. jun. Alosttrue. 

Guest. But what of state-science, must it inquired whe¬ 
ther it relates to the walking-on-foot ? Or do you not think, 
that the most stupid person, so to say, would imagine so ? 

Soc,jun. Ida • „ 

Chtest But it is requisite to show that the art of rearing 
foot^walking (animals) is, os number was just now, cut into 
two parts. • 

that s’oXXdmc moaDS ** perchance.*’ But how iroXXdnc. '* frequently,* 
conld have such a meaning, it isdiflicult to understand. Plato wrote ^ 
i dq, 16 which otifl for if, in one MS., plainly leads. 

lieu of tvv^pav, Athcoffias, in iii. p. 99, B., gives another resd- 
My friend Buckley would form the two inio ivvSpn- 

Bartsdv. ^ 

> fS;jy] the words between brackets are omitted by Ficinus. 
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> Soe*jun, This is evident; •. 

GueH. And yet to the part, to which car discbqrse hiM led 
ns on, there seem to be some two paths extending theriui^ves * 
the one quicker, by being divide^ a small part as compared 
with a large one; but the other longer, from prea^ving 
rather the precept, which wc mentioned before, that we 
ought to cut as much as possible througii the middle. It is 
in our power then to proceed by either of the paths we may 
wish. 

Soc.jun, Is it then impossible to proceed by both? 

GuesL , Wljiit by both at once, O \yonderful youth ? Al¬ 
ternately, however, it is plain tiui thing is possible. 

Soc.juth I choose llien both alternately. 

Guest. The thing is easy; since short is the remainder (of 
the road). In the beginning indeed and middle of our journey 
the command’’'’ would have been ditlieult. But now, since 
this seems good, let us first proceeil by the longer road. For, 
as we are fresh, we shall more easily journey tlirough it. But 
do vou look to the division. 

[ 9.3 Soc.jun. Sjieak it. 

^ Guest. Of such tame animals as are gregarious, the foot¬ 
walking have been divided by us according to nature. 

Soc.jun. What (nature)? 

Guest. By some of their race being hornless and others 
horned. 

Soc.jun. So it appears. 

Guest. Divide then the art of rearing foot-walking animals, 
and assign to each part,”*’ making use of niason. For should 
you wish to name them, the thing will become complicated 
more than is fitting. 

Soc. jun. How then must one speak (of them) ? 

Guest. Thus. Of the science of rearing foot-wallring 
animals, divided into two parts, lot one portion be as¬ 
signed to the homed port of the herd, but the other to tlie 
horniest;..'. 

^ As no command had been given, C. Badham, in The Surplice; quoted 
in n. 31t would read irpayfta. ' < 

** Afita ** part,” some word is evidently wanting. Ficinus has ' 

qiw partis conditioncm sermone describe.” Perhaps has Oitt 
aftw fripti. Stalbaum translates Xdy^ ” us£fl| 4 dei^riMiL^* 

But he does not saj what noun is to lullow \. 
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Soe,jm* Let this be to said: for have been audl> 
ciently ehown to be to. 

^ CmetL Now then the king it evidently the tbepberd over 
a lloek of animals deprived of horns. 

Soc,Jun. For how is he not evident? ^ 

Guest Breaking tlien this (herd) into portions, let os en¬ 
deavour to assign the resultto him (the king). 

Soc.jHn, Entirely so. 

Guest Whether then are you willing for us to divide it 
(the herd) by the clo\«*n, or, what is called, the solid hoof? Or 
by a common or individual generation? For you understand. 

Soc.juH, What? 

Guest That the race of horses and asses naturally pro¬ 
create w ith earh other. 

Suc. Jun. It doe-s. 

Guest But the otlier still remaining portion of the 
smooth^-hain'd herd of tame animals, is iinmixed in their 
generation with cacli other. 

Soc. Jun. How not ? 

Guest Blit whether does the Statesman appear to take care 
of animalM having a comniun* or individual generation? 

Sov. Jufi. It in evident of the uninixcil (generation). 

Guest We must then, as it seems, divide this, os those be¬ 
fore, into tvv« parts. 

Suc.juu. Vesfweinust. 

Guest But we have cut into minute portions nearly every 
tame and gregarious unirnni, except two genera. For it is 
not fit to rank the genus of dogs^'** among gregarious cattle. 

Stalbaum explains ro yiyv6(uvov^'^c emendation of Cornariaa, by 
** what IS belonging to.’* The expresnon means lather *’ what is pro> 
dueed ” by the breahing. The word in Latin ,'^uuld ho *'inrovcntus ’* 
Ficinus has ** quod movetur," answering to ro rteov/itvov, found in all 
the MbS. bnt one; and even tlmre yteo is merely a reading over nuoi- 
fitpov, which would lead to }sp^fi{pop, "the result." 

** Stallwum after fiekkor has adoptf>d from four MS° keu of 

fuap, and refers to Cratyl. p. 406, A., wh(>rc fiftepov rt k&I Miov^e 
united and opposed to rpaxti. But Xetop is here rather ** smooth-haired," 
or " without inanos," such os kine are, Fk mus acknowledges neither p* ^ 
nitf Xsfac iti his version. " Heltqua vero domcstica et socialis generis 
aonnalia, sine altena commixtione, propria tanlum ex specio procrcant." 

* Why dogs shonld be excluded, if they are gregarious, it is diSiruli 
io say; and it they ore no^ it it still more aifAcuit to explato, why Plato 
Bsnbojied them at all.' Fichius has " genus potro nostrum inter grega- 
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Sac^jun, It h not. Bat in what mannor ahall ^ 
theie two? 

Guett. In that, by which it is just for you End Tbesetetiy^ 
to divide them, since you are handling the science of geometry* 

' In what manner? 

Guett. By the diameter, and again by the diameter of the 
diameter.*® 

Soc.jun^ How say you ? 

Guest. Is the nature, which the race of us men possesses, 
adapted to locomotion in any other way than as a diameter, 
which is two feet in power?*® 

Soc. jun. In no other way. 

Guest. Moreover the nature of the remaining genus is 
again according to the power of our pow(>r, u diameter, if it 
naturally consists of twice two iVet. 

Soe. jun. Undoubtedly. And now I nearly understand 
what you wish to siiow. 

Guest. But in addition to these, do we perceive, Socrates, 
something else lielongiiig to those having a reputation for 
laughter,** which happened to us in making the former 
division ? 

Soc. jun. What is that? 

Guest. This our human race, sharing the same lot and run¬ 
ning the same course with a race the most generous*^ and 
most handy of existing (animals). 

bil ia pec ora nnmerore non decot,*’ os if he found in hb MS. rb ydp t&v 
y apwv, (i. e. dpOpwirm'). 

Others may ^ jrhaps, but I cannot, understand what is meant by 
the diameter of a diameter; except by saying, os Stall>anin has iu |>art 
anggested, that as the diagonal of^a square of one ftiot is two square icet, 
a man with two feet is compared to the diagonal of such a square; and 
that as a four-footed animat is in that rcs])eet the double of a tw'o-footed 
one, it may be called the diameter of a diameter. I stispcct, however, 
that the whole passage has come down t^ ns in a very imperfect state, 

** The expression ru>p rrpbc yiXtpra tbitoKtfttiirdvTwp, seems very strange 
in Greek. ’ f'icijnw has merely “ risu dignnm.” Pluto wrote pcrha|)STwi» 
Iran' ‘ipScH^SiPtivatmap yiXura— 

Of this utterly uninitdligible word different emendations have been 
suggested by different scholars. Stalbaum alone has had the hardi-' 
hood to attempt to defend a mass of nonsense by comparing ytvpatar&rtp 
oat in this place, with rqc dvSpetac rt cat f in 

iv, p. 4Sm^ D. But even he is unable to tell what is the animal to which 
Plato alludes. Winckelmaim suspected it was the monkey, Bttt 
Bulod to see that the author wrote yAotordr^ whigh was hnt propibttad '' 
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SoQ. JM«. I perceive it happening very absurdly too*^ 
Guest. Is it not fit that tJie slowest things should arrive 
last of 8ll?« 

Soc.jun. It is. 

Guest. But we do not poiceive this, that a appears 
still moic ridiculouo, when junniiig together with the herd, 
^^and porfoniiiiig hm course in eonjunetion with him, who is 
exerciHcd in the best uianncr with re3|)ect to a tractable Ufe.^ 
Soc.Jun. Euliiely so. 

b> (' badliam tn I'lu Siirplu (, No Vi, lulv 4, Hin, >iihiLli I stippoilcd in 
ho In (juotiufs llipp Mui p A , >»lnrp PUlucompares man to 
a inouko]i is lUtnikiiu had {Uiiil la luic him , 'vho *<Rul that tho most 
htuutttul niouko would appiai tin ukW (ituLurt, whop compared with a 
man, and k, sues Pinto, (h< uisiht oi nun would ho no bL(U*r than a 
inoiikii, whin cuiupitul with tin Ctcutui And it wan in nllusloulo this 
ducirnu oi It itiis, ttj li i nuiiis said us wt liMm from Pireio, ** Siniia 
qimm snmlit, tinpissi|fii i ot su i mtbis ” liwill howcvoi bo ubjociud,‘per¬ 
haps, tiiut moiiki >s do not hi id tog( tlur, nor t oiivcist with (hoir kcoporir 
Hut lh( ntoiikt> is known in iti uutnrul slate to b< a (^lotrarioiii umraai, 
and though tin 11 talk ib not iiii* lii^ihlc to man, tin it cluittu, no doubt, |k 
to each otiu r Ib sidis in tins \liusion to a nionki v in a di ilogue relat¬ 
ing to Slate smanship, Pluto hid ill inuid, I hiispict, an i^sopo-Soc'ratic 
fable ptcscni d iii tlu piosi ol tin Pro|,>nimunu.iti oi Hcrinugf iiesto tho 
follow in,; I ft( (t ~ 1 io monk< cs f unn tog< tlu r to (otibult about (hr neecH- 
Bits of iiviii,: iluii dwi I'lUr. in u < ii\ Altir tins hud so dii ic<d, and 
weiL about to ] ut ilu ir h iiids i > tin woik uii old monki y slopped thoni 
In sucini. Uiiii th( > woiiid h ( ai,.ii( still « isur, should llus shut them- 
infills up within I IK 1< suK s 111 till sutii lablr then is an allusion ui 
the tioigias p iHl, 1 Ithiuv ot I fVhumi/i«c Ttia litav !/ iroXtriKife 
vpa^ti -yiyni'-nt itnirtp yt aipai oi iro>irMi:oi, where, 

RiuK fW'rrp yt ot/iai hiiM in I i ] uluh oi imaiiiiiit, it is oident that 
I'l.ilowroli utnirtp HI yt ShfiM ffi iroXirtuii 1 oi \T||hu ih Ujl Hynoiiyme 
of lib slionii In Siiidas ILittqkoi, i) Mt/uu Witli rcitaid to 

«i»Xrpeffrari/», sinn mm is, atcoiduij; to the lluory of lIuUoUu^, “the 
haudt animal,' and c ilh d In tluil iiairii', fjom the Latin tnan-tu, “ hand," 
the ^auu eptllut muy be furl} applied to the moiiku, whoso hand, both 
in form and powi r, is >t ly similar to that oi man , ami w hose very name, 
“memkrs," is only a corruption of “ manuikm," tlio diminutive of 
“ man " 

** In Itni of this mass of nontanse, Ficinua has, "Cemo, ctquidcm 
dare, qnnd sesiuitur,^ whiih leids distinctly to ca^opio bu» fi&\ fi r6 
irwC tvftfia.iv(nf, UiiiUrad oi /ia\' a-^mrwi * 

I tonfobb 1 do not ste tlie relevancy of this reipark; the words ^ 
seem to eoutain a Choliauibu vfi'su spoken of tho tortoise, OhK liebt 
iaffn/ flf>a?t«ruv u^iKPtloOui 

«i—iq^iii arc some wutdb, which having not the least rnmicxion 
with what pn*crdrs, plainly prove that hometbing has dropt out; to say 
oaUiiDg of (he titeral cYTun to be/ound in them. 
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ChM, for now, Socrates, that is more apparant, whieli 
was said by u^s in our search for a sophiat^^ 

Soc,jun. What is that? 

Gwst lliat in such a method of discourse there is no 
greater care for what is venerable, than w hat is not, nor does 
it prefer the small to tlic fifreat, but always aeeoropUshes that 
which according to itself is most true. 

Soc,jun. It appears so. 

Guest. Alter tliis, that yoti may not anticipate me by ask¬ 
ing what is the shorter load to the definition of a king, shall «• 
1 traverse it the fit^t ? 

Soe.Jutt. By all lueniis. 

Guest, I say.lheu, that w e ought to have ilivided forthwith 
the ibut-walking genus into the bijn'd and quadruped; and, 
seeing that the human rae< shan.*d the same lot with the 
flying genus alone, "we ought to have again divided the two- 
footed into the wingle*.s and winged ; and this diviMOn having 
been made, and tlie uit ^hown, whidi is the reuier of men, 
we ought to liav(* brouglit fijrnard and plaeed over it the 
statesman and kingly clmiMet(‘r, like a ehaiioteer, und given 
him the reins of the eity,^^ in eonsequeiic<‘ of tins science 
being [leeulinily Ids own. 

Soc.jun. You have (spoken) iieuiitifully, and given me an 
account, as it vvert', of a delit,'*'* and added a digression, by 
way of interest, and completed (the transaction). 

[10.] Guest, Come then, let us, going back to the be¬ 
ginning, connect witli th<> end the discouisc concerning the 
name of the statesman's ait. 

Soc. jun. By all means. 

Guest, One part then of intellectual science was at the 
beginning the commanding; and the part assimilated to this 
was called the self-commanding. Again, of the solf-eommand- 
ing, the rearing of animals was cut olT, as not the smallest 
part of the geiuTu; and of the rearing of animals, the rear¬ 
ing of w'as a species; aed of the nearing of herds, (a 
ptirt) W'as the care of foot-wulking animals; and of the care 

** The passage of tlie Sophist alluded to is m p. 227, A. { 26. 

^ Oa the phraso, rdc rtfc r/eiaf, Staloaum refers to Aritlo^. 

£c<*l. 466, Eq. 1109, and Botssonad on Mann. p. 81. 

^ Instead of ni6airfpi} xplop, the sense evidently requires leuMIus^ 
rev Xji^ovc* For Xdyoc is here *' an aooouat," not *' a ss«wolu** 
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of foot-wtflkiog animals, the science of rearing the homlees 
race wua especiaUy cut o£ Hut of this again* it is neces* 
sary to connect a part, not loss than the triple^ if any one 
is desirous of bringing it under one name, by calling it the 
science of tending an unxnixed genius. But a sectiun from 
this, whicli alone rornains, and which rears men, us being a 
biped flock, is the part which has been just now explored, 
and is called, at one and the same time, the kingly and states* 
manly kind. 

S^.jan. Entirely so. 

Gvvst. Do you then, Socrates, think that this has been, as 
you say, really done well ? 

Soc.Jun. What? 

GueJit, 'I'hat the thiiiir praposed lias hcen in every respect 
sufficiently discusserl. Or has our iiive*4tigntion been parti¬ 
cularly deficient in this very tiling, that the account has been 
given in words, but nut in all rospci'ts worked out to tlie end ? 

Sor.Jun. Iluw .say )<»u ? 

Oitvgt. 1 will fMidcavour to explain to ourselves more clearly 
wbat 1 am thinking of. 

Sor. jiffi. ^.ly il. 

Guest. Thcie in then of many henlHincifa arts, that have 
appeared tu us, one, the >tatesmaifs, and the guardianship of 
some one herd. 

Soc.jtm. Tliere is. 

Guest. This our discourse has dt^dned to l>c neither the 
rearer of horses, nor ol other iiuiinalrt, but to be the science 
of rearing men in coitmion. 

[11.] iior. jtm. It did so. 

Guest Now let us .see what is the difference between all 
herdsmen and kings. 

Soc.Jun. Whatisdt? 

Guest. !f any one of the rest,*^ possessing the name of 
another art, says and pretends to he the rearer in common 
of the lierd, (wlia> should we say) ?*® 

Soc.jun. How say you ? 

Guest. Just as if all merchants, and husbandmen, and pur-^ 

i 

t confess 1 cannot understand ruv uXXwv here, nor r^c dyt\rir just 
!|iftcnraTds; although Stalbautn wiys the sense is plain from what fob 

kwa. 

** Them words Taylor added liroih Ficiuui, ** quid dtcenduui f 
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reyors o^food, and besidei^ tliese^ teachers of gyrnnhsties^ ^iad 
the genus of physicians, should, you know' tbat*^ by thsir 
speeclics oppose altogctltcr the henlsinen of the human 'mce, 
whom we have culled statesmen, and assert that it is their 
care to rear men, and not only men herded together, but even 
the rulers themselves— «il 

Soc.jun. Would they not rightly sny? 

Guest. Pi*ihnp« so. And we a\ 111 consider this too. We 
know that no one will contend with a herdsman almnt things 
of this kind , since he is himself the rearer, liimsolf the, 
physician, and himself, as it \wre, tlic bridesman (of the 
herd), and is alone m the midwife’s art n*sj)ecting 

the birth and delnuy ol tin* produei.*’^ No one, besides, 
is better able, by »u< h sport ind music us cattle can, by their 
nature, share in. to eonsole mhI sootlie, and n‘ndcr gimtle, 
both with iiistiiiineiits and the naked mouth, Imiulhng in; 
the best way tlie miisie of his And the same may 

be said of otlici heidsnun. Oi m.i> it not? 

Soc.Jnn. Most right. 

Guest. How then will our discours^e rcs]KH’ting a king ap* 
pear to be nglit and etitiie, wluii we place him alone, as 
the herdsman and re.iM'r of the liiiman herd, selecting him 
alone out of ten thoiisaml othcis eonteuding with him? 

Soe. jun. 15} no means. 

Guest. Did we iwt then a little befoie lery propelly fear, 
when wc suspected, lest we sliould onl} speak of a oertaiu 
figure of a king, and not work ont the statesninu, 

until by takings,^way those, w ho wcle diffused around him, 
and laid elaim to a fi Uow -i c ai mg, and, by separating him 
from them, we should c\hilm him alone and pure? 

Soc.Juu. Most rightly (did we fear). 

Guest. Tliis then, Socrates, luu&t he done by us, unless we 
are about to bring di.sgrucc upon our discourse at its end. 

** The phmsf, olufl’ on. is Irk matiift*atlv absurd, and omitted by 
F|eini». IViu Sl^b. read, oU* on, Irum which nothmg is to be gained. 

^ Instead of ruv yiytofifuttv uuc would preier ruy hriytyvoftivtov^ 
*‘of the mereabing produce.” 

** That Plato thii& lejicaied fiovoiKi^v after die preceding |iovo«ie$t> 1 
fbr one will nevn bdioe, and still that any Greek a^or Would 
have written, Tt)v Troiftvtfc fiovviK^v. The whole passam baa boeU|r 
corrupted bjr design rather than accident, and might perh^ be eauaded 
by a critic, conversant with the cuatoms^of ancient hmes. 
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Sock Jut^. JBut tKU at least most by no means be done. 
l%j CTtfSst. We must then march by another road again 
froin anotlier beginning. 

^0c.jun. By what road? 

By mixing up almost some merriment For it is 
re^isite to make use of the prolix jiurtion of a long story, 
aim, as regards what still remains, to take away, as we did 
before, always a part from a part, till we arrive at the summit 
of the inquiry. Must wo not do so? 

Sof.jun. Certainly. 

Guest, Give then, as children do, entirely your attention 
to my story; (for)'^ you are not altogether flying from 
many years** of merriment. 

Sfte.jun. Relate it. 

Gttesf, Of the things then said of old) there have l>oen, 
and will be still, many other.s (preserved), and the prwligy 
likewise relating to the rejxirted contests b<*twccM Atreus and 
'riiyestos. For you havi* surely hoard and romoiuber what is 
then said to have hap}H>nod. 

Soc, jun. Perhaps }ou moan the prodigy respecting tlic 
golden ewe. 

Guest, By no means; hut respecting the cliange in the 
rising and setting of the sun, and of the other eonstellations, 
how that they set then at the very plae«* from whence they 
now rise, and ro^e from the opposite oin* \ and that the deity 
ga\e a testimony in favour of Atreus, and changed (the/ 
heaven")into the jiresent figure. 

Soc.jnu. This too is ie|Mirted. 

Guest, And we ha\e likewise heanl from ftany of the 
kingdom over which Kronus (Saturn) ruled. 

Soc. jun. Wc have from very many. 

t 

** Fiemus alone has " eninlT,** required to supply the asyndeton. 

** Instead of Irtf, Plato ^rnte, I susjHxa, "«ords;*' and in hen 
of iroXXd, Stalhaum inould read iro\i> the error ih hi rrdvrutc rather, 
which It would not be dti^ull to correct. 

** In this soluuen of the story is to be found the Rcrtn of the notion nt • 
modem geologists, that the position of the pules of the earth has been 
dtanaed at sotnoveiy remuti* peniid. 

^ Ftcuius has ** in lia*ic I'lsh fiimrain mutant," which is more intelli¬ 
gible titan the Greek fttrifia Xte airb (one MS. ai/rbv) iiri rb pSp ffxnfitt. 
unless we read rb pvp obvov (i. e. obpapov). As regards the story btal' 
bsum refers to Orest. SOU and 9S9. Add. Iph. T, lb7. 
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Guest* And, that the men of fono^r times i^ere pi^nced 
■eartli-borii, and not begotten from each other ?** 

Soe*jun. This too is one of tiie things smd of old* 

Guest. All these things then arose from the same cinmm- 
stance, and in addition to these ten thousand others, and atill 
more wonderful. But, through tlie length of time;, soiim of 
them have beeuine extinct, and others are told in a dUpimed 
manner, separate from each other. But that which is the 
cause of this to all tficsc, no person has told as yet; and it 
must be now told; for being told it will be something con¬ 
spicuous for showing forth the king. 

[!«'}.] Soc. juu. You have s[ioken most beautifully. Say 
on then, un<1 (unit nothing. 

Guest. Hear, tlien. This universe tlie deity does at one 
time conduct himself, as it proceeds, and with it rolls on; but 
at another leaves it, when its revolutions shall have njceived 
the niea-siiro of the Httiiig time; aiiil it is then brought back 
again of its own ucetu’d to a eontrai-v stuU?, Isjing a thing 
of life, and having a slmre t)f intelligenee from him, who put it 
together at its outset. Now this movement backwards has 
been of necessity irnphuited in i]; througii this. 

iSoc.Jttri. Through what? 

Guest, To subsist always according to the same, and in a 
similar manner, and tr* be the same, ladongs to the must divine 
of all things alone. But the nature of body is not of this order. 
But that, which wc have called heaven and the w'orld, has a 
.share in many and blessed (gifts) from the producing (cause); 
iuoivove,r,‘'^^ it law had a share of body; from whence it cannot 
l>e entirely without a slum* of change; nevertheless, according 
to its power it is moved us much ns pu.ssible in the same, and 
according to the same, by one impetus, lienee it is ollotted a 
revolving movement, as being the smallest chtmge in its mo¬ 
tion. But .‘Scarcely any thing is able to turn itself by itself ex¬ 
cept that which i.s tlie leader of all thing.s that are moved. And 
it is not Jawful for tliis to move at one time in one way,lH!id. at 
' another in a contrary way. From all this then we must Bay,. 

** 'Hits is R R(mnf?r expression; as if boUi children were begotten by their 
parenfs, nud parents by their children. Plato wrote, iC jiroXX^Aisf**— 
*^froin ono after the other in suenesatou,” and similarly in $ 15. ' , 

* 1 coaTess 1 do not understand drdp ojrv 0 ^ —ye—a cvmbiiuilhim of 
particles not to be found, I suspect, elsewhere. ^ 
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« ttud the itrerld does not nlvajs <s« 08 e itself to revolve^ nor that 
tile whole is always made hy the deity to revolve in two and 
ooatrary revolutioiw; nor, again, that some two deities, whose 
thOQghts are contr^y to each other, cause it to revolve; but 
what has been said just now, and i*cinains alone, that at one 
it is conducted by another divine cause, possessing the 
*power to live again, and m civing an immortality prepared by 
the demiurgus; but that at anotiivr time, wdien it is let loose, 
it proceeds itself by itsdf, and, niW being thus let looso 
for such*^ a time as to peifotm buck again many myriads of 
revolutions, it proceeds t>> its being of the greatest size, and 
most equally balanced, to move at the hinallost fo<»t.^* 

Sor. fun. All that }oii have gone thiough appears to be 
said very 1 easonabl} indeed. 

[14 ] Gife^t. Itea^oning then fr(»m wh.it has been said 
already, let us think togctliei on llie < inuinisianee, which we 
stated was the cause of all these wonderful doings. For it 
is this vt ry thing 

Soc. fan, VV h.it 

Guest That the movement of the universe is at one time 
carried on, as it is at present, in a ciicle, and at another tiiho 
in the contiar} direction. 

Soc.jun How ih tills •' 

Guest. We must lonsider this change of motion to be the 
greatest and most iierfeet of all the revolutions, relating to 
the heavenlv bodies. 

to 

Soc.jun. It is likely. 

Gue^t. It IS proper then to think that the greatcbt ehangi'S 
happen at that tune to us, who are living witmii the univcrsi'. 

Skfc.jm. And this too is likely. 

^ Hum' withfliuppt muled ToaovTovinKuipov, despite the opposUinn 
of Statbauni, who miaht tnund m rKiniie '* tuh tempore ” 

1 am qiiii( at a loss in the wordh iiri nfnKporArov fialvop litfai 
For thouvfh fb; lerat im (onstvntiv luiuid in Homer, )(l fiawti » never, I 
Itcliese, umied to uvat Perhaps Plito wrote Ivt oniKpArarov 
oifrcw iriSXovc if vat, u %. ** to tamd the poira of heaven on the short<^f 
mitreh. ’ For tlure w<inM thus be an iiUnsiou to the theory, that tin! 
whole ayoteni of the niutenfe had a proj^resaive movement m spot e, but 
* of JBO slow a kind, that it took about liO.OOO years to complete the (mat ' 
ySar, when «verv Uuiig was bioU(;ht bock to the point fiom whemt the 
ayutein hist startl'd Hespi c tmg the loss or (onfiision of oi/pavov ttoNohc* 
Thave written something worth reailmic on .£seh. fhippl 24, and 1 could 
now add not a Ituie more equally valuable. 
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Guest. Bat do we not know that the nature of aniiiiale 
taiiuf with difficulty changes great, nauerous, and of all 
kinds? 

S 0 c.jun. Ilownot? 

Guest. Hence the greatest destruction of other animals 
necessarily takes place at that time, and that of the human 
race only some small portion remains. And to these many 
other wonderful and novel circumstances happen at tlie same 
time; but this is the greatest, and follows that revolution of 
tiie universe at that period, when a turn occurs contrary to 
the present state of things. 

St)c.jvn. What? 

Guest The piTiod of life, which each animal then had, this 
was first arr<‘stcd in all; and all that w as mortal ceased to be 
seen advancing to old ag**, but changing hack to the contrary, 
grew, as it were, younger and more delicate. The white 
Imii*.*! too of older pco}ile became blaek, and tlic chet'ks of those 
that had beards be<‘Oining binootli. brouirht baek each person 
to the past blooming period of life. The Imdics likewise of 
such as were in manhood’s prime, lieeoiiiing smoother and 
sttiallcr eacli day and night, returned again to tbe*nature of a 
newly-bOTn child, and were assimilnti'd to this nature, both in 
soul and Dody; and thenceforth wasting away, disappeared in 
n'ality entirely nml the corpses of those, who died at that 
lime through \iolencc, did, through undergoing the self'- 
same fate, become in a manner unseen, and m a few days, 
quite putrid.*’^ 

[lo.] Sof\ jun. But what was then, 0 guest, the gener* 
ntion of animals, and in what manner were they pr^Uc^l 
from each other ? 

Guest It is evident, Socrates, that at that time there was 
no geinu'ation of one thing from another; but, it is said, there 
was once on earth-born race; this was at that period restored 
back again from out the earth; and the tradition of it was 
remembered by our first progenitors, whp were close upon the 
revolution (that reached to) the period next in order, ana were 

Ficinus offers a remarkable varialton hare. ** ChdovmfMWtsrea 
tUomiD, qui ((vlestu mntatione veitifnnib stilnto conraeront, idem |Nltl> 
antur, et aimili retrogrmtone clam ac brevi putrescunt,*' and such ilillica 
u what the context requireit; where the mention of violence in the pm 
sent Greek text is scarcely mtelligible. 
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Itm M tiM bogiiwing of tbo pment state of things. For thoy 
hehame the he^ds to os of those accounts, which are at pre¬ 
sent disbelieved improperly by the multitude. For I think 
we ought to reflect togetlier on the consequence. For from 
the fact of old men coming to the nature of boys, it follows, 
^that of such as were dead, but (not) laid in the earth, the 
corpses would be put together and made to revive ^ by the turn 
of production revolving in a contrary direction *, and that the 
eaarth-bom race would, according to this method^^ being neoes- 
sartly produced, hate tlieir name and speed), except such ns a 
ddty conveyed (elsewhere), or invested with another fate.^ 
Aw, jun, Tliis really follows from what has been said above. 
But with respect to the life, which you say was under the rule 
of Kionos (Saturn), did it subsist in those revolutions, or in 
these ? For it is evident that the changa in the position of the 
stars and the sun cuineiilcs with both these revolutions. 

Gvett Y^ou have followed well the discourse. But, in 
answer to your question respecting all things being produced 
spontaneously fur mankind, this i>y no means is the ease in 
the present revolution; hut it occurred in the former. For 
tiion the deity was nt first the rultT and guardian of the whole 
revolving circle; just as now the parts of the world are lo¬ 
cally distribut(>d by gods ruling in the \ cry some way. Divine 
diemons, too, had a share, after the niann^T of shepherds, in 
animals aeeor<ling to genera and iienls, each l)eing suflicient 
for all things pertaining to the several |>artlcnlars over whi<‘h 

** Instead of ix^fuvovt Stalbauni suggests Ivufuvovt to winch ln> was 

J trobably led by “consonum" in I'lcinus, traiibla^ by Taylor, “it 
ollows.’' 

M—M I have translated this pasHaRe, as if the Greek were—fir rUp 
rereXctrrnie^rwv Kutuvwp S’ ovk ip yy, wdXip^vfKpovc <rei^t<rra^vi>ii( 
gal dpapiuffKO/iipavc iffivOai, instead of U rup rtrtXevryKorup aS, 
Mii/tipup £' ip fy, ir^tp pecT wPitrrafUPovC'-firtirOat, words, L eonfess, 
beyond my comprehension. * 

* Heusde prowrly referred to this place the variation of rp&irop foi 
XAyw, preserved oy Buscbius just afterwards. 

^ The MSS. vary Ifetwecn Icfi/noi and Uoffpttat. ,Thc MS. used by 
Fionas united both, as shown by his version “ in aliam sortem^tradh- 
tuhtvel cxomavit.” I have therefore introdueed “elsewhere.^ For 
might easily have dropt oitt before iy I sttsp(*ct, however, * 

ijbat Plato wrote iy dWyp ftoXpapiKdfuotp ^ iKoifuetp, {. o. “ conveyed to 
some otherHate m put to sleep: *' whore thme is an allusion to the fates 
4Pespectively of PromethetM and Typhosus. 
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he {Kvesidod; so that there was nothing of • wild ho 

eating of each other, no war, nor sedition of an^ kind f aad 
ton thonsand other things might he stated, which follow upon 
su(‘h an arrangomont. But what is said respecting the spoil* 
taneous life of tiiese men, has been stated on this accoont; 
The deity himself tended them, and was their protector; jttst 
as men now, being an animal more divine than others,®^ tend' 
other races meaner tlian tiiemselves; and as he tended th^n, 
there were no forms of state os polity, nor a property in 
women and cinhlren; for all tiieac were restored to life from 
the earth, and had no rt'colleetion of former events.®* But 
all such things were alwnt; they had however fruit in' 
abundance from oaks, and many other trees, not grown by 
land tilling, but gi\en spontaneously by the earth. They 
lived, too, for tlic* most part n.ik<*<l, upon no strewed eouch,an(l 
in the open air; for the tcm|>erani<'nt of the seasons was not 
painful to tliein ; theirs wer<* soft bods of grass, springing up 
witlioiit grudging from the earth. And thus, Socrates, you 
boor what was the life of men under Kronos (Saturn): but 
you, being present yourself, pcre(*ive what is life now, which 
is said to be under ZtMis (Jupiter). But arc you able and 
willing likewise to judge which of these is the happier ? 

Soc. Jvn. By no means. 

Guest, Do you wish then that I should, after a fashion, 
judge for you ? 

Soc.juu. Entirely so. 

[16.] Guest. If then those nurtured by Kronos(Saturn), when 
they had so mud) leisure and the power to converse not only 
with men, but with brutes likewise, had used all these means for 
the purposes of philosopliy, associating with brutes tmd with 
each otlier, and inquiring of (‘very nature whieh had a per¬ 
ceptive power of its own, in what respecit it differed from the 
rest for the collecting together of prudence, it is easy to judge 
that the men of that time were ten thousand-fold happier than 

those of the present. But if, being filled to3atiety with mcfi^s 

c 

u I iiave adopted trlpwv, found in one MS., in preference to trtpopf 
® ** On tho other hand Plato, m the Mcno and Phndo, says that Uiaa'S 
present knowledge is only the recollection of what the loul loutw in e 
previous state of existence, according to the Pythagorean dodtriaa of 
Metempsyohosis. 
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di6<ioar8ed with eteh other^ tnd with brutes, 
in such as are now told of them, it is easy, according to 

my opinion, to prove the very same^ thing. I4et us, however, 
dismiss this question, until some one shall appear sufficient to 
point out whether the men of that time had any desire for 
sdeneevond the need of discourse. But let us now state for 
what reason we have raised up tiie fable, in order that we 
may after tliis proceed onwardsJ* For when the time of all 
.these was completed, and it was necessary for a change to take 
place, and moreover when the whole race on earth was already 
eonsumed, "^and every soul liad given up its generations, and 
as many seeds as were ordained for each soul, it having fallen 
on the earth,’'*—then did tiie governor of the universe, re¬ 
leasing liimseif, as it were, from the handle of a rudder, depart to 

« 

* Her« is evidently an allusion to tliu £sojiic Fables, whicli I have 
shown in The Surplice, No. 3r), July, lb46, and toil., to have been written 
by Socrates; to which Plato luis thus properly paid no meHii a conipli.* 
nient; for tliey were above all praise; althouj^h Uicy are found at present in 
only a mutilated forni, like sumc of the iiiicst temples of former times. ^ 

™ 1 have translated as if the Greek were Tuiird, not rovro. 

Ficiiiua has a remarkable variation—'* ut sequentia cum antetieden- 
libua conjungamus,” os if his MS. read—«'o roif TrpMtv rd Ivimo 
ovpttfiiaiuv. For rd itviata means the future. Hesych. ^Oirlaut — rb 
piWav. See Elmslcy on Soph. Qi!d. T. 490. * 

»?-_« On this mass of nonsense Slatbanm has written a lengthy note, 
where ho vainly endeavours to explain what is absurd, and still more 
vainly to correct what is corrupt. Plato wrote, I suspect, something to 
tills elfect—irdira^ ai iKatrrrig tiiq ic vdc ytvtitug vTofifSvmnag^ 

09a r« ^ tKaoTy ir()0(rra%9ivra, roaavra aeyqc avbppara diro roe «> 
jiyobffHQ —i. e. " each .soul having again seercUy entered into all gener¬ 
ations, and bringing from the sun seeds of light, as mati^ as were ordained 
for each generation —” This would be intelligible to tho.su nl least, who 
know that the word yXiov is often expressed by the symbol m, as sliown 
by Schiefer on Aristoph. Plut. Epimetr. p. xlii., and Gaisford on Hesiod. 
Tbeogon. 709, and of myself on .£sch. Eum. 2: while they who remem¬ 
ber the avipfta wpbg of y omer, and the " scmiii^ammn ” of Virgil, 
will be ready to receive here abyyg aTippara. The fact is, that Plato 
alluded to the story of Prometheus bringing fire from heaven, wluch he 
obtained from a ferule applied to the wheel of the chariot of the Sun, as 
we learn from Serviustm Virgil. Bucol. vi. 42. But as the light of the 
aoul is an immaterial light, and arising from reflexion, it would he sail 
mcarq correctly to be derived from the Moon, which shines itmlf by a ro 
flectM light; and hence we ought to read perhaps, abyi^s tmippara dirb 
rfy { dyovaijc-' For Dobree has shown, on Photius, p. 699, that, insteaa 
d the symbol ^ is found in MSS.; and hence in Suid. 'Ewyy- 

jrpXiifthfa-^eoiu^f where Toup wished to read fuivont'y, we must writo 
Whd Gaisford iailcd to see, ^eoetdq, i. e. ScAQVoctdqf. 
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hliowD place of a look-out; and then Fate aii(i.ini|^iHe4 
sire again caused the world to revolve. All the gods tbeUi who 
govern locally, in coiy unction with the greatest divinU;ir» 
ing what was now taking plac^ again deprived the paruri^- 
the world of their providential care. But the world having ue- 
dergoue a change in its revolution, conflicting^^ aud ru^iing 
with the contrary impulse of a beginning and end, and pro*, 
ducing in itself a mighty concussion, worked out again another 
destruction of all kinds of animals. After this, when a suf¬ 
ficient time had gone on, the world ceasing from tumult, con¬ 
fusion, and concussions, did, taking advantage of a calin, 
proceed, arranged most beautifully^'^ in its usual course, pc^- 
sessing a guardianship and dominion itself over the things in 
itself and belonging to itself; (and) remembering, to tlie 
utmost of its power, the instructions of the demiurgus and 
lather. Now at the coinmencemcnt it pcrfurnied this duty 
more carefully, but at the end ntore obtusely. But the cause 
of this is in the corporeal form of the temperature, which 
had grown with its former nature; since it partook of 
much disorder,’® before it arrived at its present orderly ar- 
rangenieut. For from him, who put it together, it obtained 
every good; but from its previous habit, whatever harshness 
and ii\}d^tice exist iu heaven, these it does both possess 
itself from that former habit, and introduce likewise into 
animals. In conjunction then with the ruler, the world, when 
nourishing the animals within it, brings forth evil of a email 
kind, but good of a large; but separated from him, it con¬ 
ducts all tiling beautifully during the time nearest to his 
departure; buras time goes on, and oblivion comes on it, the 
circumstance of its former unfitness domineers with greater 
force; and at the concluding period of time it bursts out into 

the fuU flower of wrong;” and (producing) only a little good, 

•• ^ 

^ 1 confess 1 cannot understand Xvfi^dWuv thus standing by 
Ficinus has omitted the word entirely. His version is, ** Mondus daiiide 
contraria principii finisque sesc agitatione re reflectens.” 

I have translated as if the Greek were KdXlturra Kotr/MidtuvoCt not. 
iaraKoauovuevoc, Ficinus has " in ordine debito constitutus.’* 

So Stalbanm understands J^vprpopov. Ficinus has ** ptisoat aatams 
fomes.*' He therefore found some other word in his MS. , 

** Ficinus, “ Nam valde deforme erat et ordinis expers,** as if his JfS'. 
tuad jurixov gal draSUie—On Aftepfia^ see my note on 

604. ^ 

” Stalbaum says correctly, that Uai^eiv is applied to > dlsoi^ilnt^^ 
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but miai^ng much of the temperameut of thinfts contrary 
to goo^ it arrives at the danger of both its own aestruotion, 
and of the things within it Hence the god^ who arranged 
world, perceiving it in difliculties, and anxious lest, being 
thus tempest-tost, it should be thoroughly loosened by the 
hurly-burly, and beplunged into the infinite sea^^ of dissimili¬ 
tude, again seats himself at the helm; and whatever is labour¬ 
ing and loosened in its own former period, he having turned 
arranges, and by putting struiglit, renders the world free from 
death and old age. This then is (one) end of the whole story. 
But tliis is sufficient to show, from wlmt has been said, the na¬ 
ture of a king to such, as lay hold of the discourse^ For the 
world having been again turned to the pi^simt path of genera¬ 
tion, its age was again stopped, and it imimrted novel things, the 
contrary to wlmt it had done formerly. For animals, wanting l:>ut 
little to be through their small size anniliilated, are increu.<%d; 
and hoary bodies recently born from the earth, dying again, 
descend into the earth; and all other things are changed, 
imitating and following the condition of the universe. The 
imitation, likewise, of conception, generation, and nourishing, 
followed all things from necessity. For it was no longer 
possible for an animal to be produced in the earth, through the 
different things, which compose it; but, as the world was or¬ 
dained to bo the absolute rulor of its own progress, so after the 

evil that bursts uiit into full streuirtU; and aptly comparos iF.srlu Pers. 

yap iZavQovo' Uapirutoi (rraxvv and Plutarch Tbes., 

I 6, i^^vBtjaav al KuKiai Kai dccppayqtfai/. Ficinus, mistaking the mean¬ 
ing, rendered it “ deflorcscit.” 

" This is the tranblation of Taylor, who douhtlan wished to read 
irdtfrav fur r6vov. and so too 8lalb. For the whole description is taken 
from a ship in a storm. On the metaphorical use of irdvroc, see Monk, 
on Uippol. 824. 

' Sudi is thoTiloral version of the Greek, which is as unintelligible as 
the EnglUh. The natural flow of ideas seems to tequire something of 
this kind->-rcl votrijiravra dccTrat, X^kvra re awSel, xai irrpe^ivra 
lTm>w9Civ, rp xaff avriv rroorepa mpiSttp KovptX re mi dyfipiav aitrbv 
itai dmvarov dvepyA^trae, ife. ** he repairs what has become disordered, 
and binds together what has become loosened, and making straight ag^ 
what has become bent, he arranges it according to its former revolution 
under himself, and renders it free from old age and death.” With refijaat, 
to aWroi, tliat verb is properly applied to repairing a shkttered ship, with 
Which the world is here compared. It would be, however, hazardous to 
IMMsrt, that Plato did write so in reality. For if he did, the passage mult 
We been corrupied ontdliBdent to tlie time of Euscbiusi who iu Priepar. 
xi 34, quotes it nearly as it is found here. 
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game tnanner its parts also were destined by a siitlilor guid¬ 
ance to spring forth,generate, and nourish, as far as they 
were able. But we have now arrived at the very question ffsr 
the sake of which the whole of our discourse has proceeded. 
For, with respect to other beasts, many circumstances, and of 
a prolix nature, might be gone through; such as, from what 
each is, and through what cause they have been changed; 
but those relating to man are shorter, and more to our 
purpose. For mankind having become destitute of the 
guardian care of the dieinon, who possesses and tends us, 
while the majority of animals, that were naturally cruel, have 
on the other liund become sav age, men, now weak, and with¬ 
out a guard, were torn in jiieces by such animals; and, in 
those earliest times, they wen* without inventions and arta; 
for after the earth had failed in its spontaneous food, they did 
not know how to procure it, through no want having previ¬ 
ously compelled them (to get it). From all these causes tiiey 
were in the greatest (Ufficulties. Hence, the old-mentioned gifts 
were given us by gods, together w ith the necessary instruc- 
tion and erudition fire from Prometheus, and arts/rom He- 
phssstus (Vulcan), and his fellow-artist (Pallas); on the other 
hand, seeds and plants were given by otlier^, and all such things 
as furnish a support for human life, were produced from these; 
since, as was stated just noAv, the guardian rare of the gods 
had deserted mankind; and it became requisite for men to 
have the conduct and care of themselves, in the same manner 
as the whole world; in the imitating and following which, 
through all tho^revolutions of time, ^^e live and arc liorn, 
now in this way, and now in that. Lot this tlien be the end 
of the story. But we will make it useful for discoveniig liov 
far we have erred in dehning the characters of a king and 
statesman in our previous discourse. , 

[17.] Soc.jun. In what respect then, and how far, do you 
say has there been au error? 

^ Instead of i^vtiv tvro MSS. have t^ipuv. They should have read 
“ to conceive," as showu by xat yevvytrme cat tpof^S* 

above. 

•» In what way differs from vaiitvtriQ, neither myself nw any 
SOe else could tell. Hence 1 suspect leai wmifvnutg is an explanation 
merdy of itdaxnt* or else those letters conceaMSomc words not 
to eUoit, reiating to the givers of good things. 
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QueH* ksif^ imd ptrtl^r in a very generous man- 

nert and in a greater degree, and more tlian before.^* 

iSbe.yttn* llov? 

Bei^ause, when we wore asked respecting a king 
and a statesman belonging to the present revolution and ge¬ 
neration, we spoke of a person tending a human lierd of the 
contrary period, and this too a g(Hl, and not a man. In this 
then we transgressed very much. But when wo exhibited him 
as the ruler of the whole state, we did not sny in what man¬ 
ner (ho was so); and in this respect the truth was told, but 
not the whole (truth), nor was it clearly enunciated; hence 
we erred less in this ease than in that. 

iSioc* jun. True. 

Guest, We ought then, it seems, to expect that the states¬ 
man will have been completely <lescribcd by us, when we shall 
have deiined the manner of governing u state. 

Soc.jun. Very well. 

Guest On this account we have brought forward the story, 
in order that (one)^*^ might show, with respect to the herd- 
tending, not only that all contend about it I'vith the pt^rson now 
sought for; but that we might more clearly peretdvc him, whom 
alone it is fitting, aci'ording to the pattern of shepherds ahd 
neat-herds, to have the tending of the human hert^ and alone 
worthy to be called by that name. 

Soe, jun. Ilight. 

< Cfuest. But 1 think, Socrates that this figure of a divine 
shepherd is still greater than becomes a king; mid that the 
statesmen now existing here are much more l^e subjects in 
their nature, and take more nearly a shore in discipline and 
nurture. 

Soc,jun, Entirely so. 

Guest But they will.have to be investigatad neither more 
nor less, whether they are naturally in this position or in 
that. 

Soe, jun. How not? \ 

Guest Let us then turn back again. For we said, that* 

, Ficinus has, ** rartim minus, portim generosiut magisqiU}, et 
^uam tunc erratum," which is a &r more elegant collocatiou of 
wants than the Creek is at present. 

^ d have mserted " one " answerii^ to rtc, which haa evidently dropt 
upt UlUatjv9iiiMro: that dould othterwue want ita nominative. 
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tbere was a solf-commanding art raspeatiog aoStaali^ wtiich 
took care of them, not privately, but in common *, aad thi^ art 
we then straightway called the herd-tending art.* Ho ypu 
recollect ? 

Soe.jun, Yes. 

Guest, In this then we erred. For we have not by any 
means laid hold of the statesman, nor given him a namerl’ut 
as regards the appellation, it has lain hid from and Oscap^ ns. 

Soc, jun. How so ? 

Guest. To tend the several kinds of herds belongs to all 
(^ther herdsmen; but we have not given a fitting name to the 
statesman, it being requisite for him to bear one of those 
common to all. 

Soe. jun. You speak the truth, if indeed there happens to be 
(a common one).*** 

Guest. But how is it not possible to apply the word heating, 
as something common to all, neither tending nor any other 
occupation being stated ? and if is lawful for persons giv¬ 
ing a name (to an art) to wrap it up (in words like) herd-tend¬ 
ing, or healing in any way, as being applicable generally, (it 
is lawful to wrap up) the word statesman likewise ** together 
Vith others, especially since reason shows that this should 
(be done) ? 

[18.] Soe, jun. Bight. But after this in what manner 
would the division be made ? 

Guest, In the same manner, as we before divided the 
herd-tending art for the walking and wingless**^ tribes, and for 
the unmixed (^id hornless, in the very same manner by'divid¬ 
ing the herd-tending, we shall have comprehended both the 
present kingly rule and that in the time of Kronos (Saturn) 
similai'ly in our discourse. 

t 

** Heusde was the first to see that something was wanting after dit0 
Myxavi ye ov. But he did not see that Plato wrote—ye Kott^ Stf£> 
baum vainly, as uiiual, duiends tiio old reading. ^ 

**—** Such seems to be the meaning which Plato wished to cdmef. 
%at to get at it we must read dhX’ tl for which Bdtker m 

some MSS, m lieu of &X\tiv —and to repeat befon eai Hhf veXmedv 

—For when a vioid is thus repeated, it is generally fbUowed by a* I 
have ahown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 11)6 and 2sl, and I could tow add « 
host of similar passages. 

** Ficinus has “ et ToUtiliamt’* which lead^ aa Stephens renulik^ to 
mfvote. 
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aopeaM so. But I am seeking what {wUl be) 

after 

GuetL It is plain that if the word herd»tendiiig had been 
thbs spoken, no one would have contended with us that there 
is no idea whatever of attention in it; as it was then justly 
contended, that there is no art amongst us which deserves the 
appellation of tending; and that if there were, it belongs to 
many toings prior and preferable to any thing pertaining to 
kings. 

8oc,jm. Right 

Qtiest, Rut no other art would be willing to say that it is 
more and before kingly rule, as a careful tending of the whole 
of human fellowship, and of men taken gonerally.^^ 

Soc,jun. You say rightly. 

Guest But after this, Socrates, do you petccive that an error 
has been made frctpiently towoi'ds the very end ? 

Soc, jun. Of what kind ? * 

Guest In this, that though we have conceived that there 
is a certain rearing art of a biped herd, we ought not any 
more to have straightway collfd it, as if entirely complete, the 
art of the king and statesman. 

Soc,jun. Why not? 

Guest In the first place, as wc said, wo (ought) to have 
suited the name more to guardianship than to nutriment: and 
in the next place, to make a division in this (guardianship). 
For it will have no small divisions. 

Soc. jun. (’If what kind ? . 

Guest In that we can surely place apart the divine 
shepherd, and tlic human guardian. 

Soc.jun. Right 

Ficinus h<i3 merely “ Videtui; sod quid turn P ” 

■a_s* aCcorduif? to Stalbaum is the version of the Greek, where 
}h> would adopt vporifta, found m Stcihams, ed. Triifravell., in Ucu of 
irpiferipttt and support ftoKKop xal irportpa by fiSKKov sal rig e^po- 
ipvriM in Phileb p. 41, C But the syntax and tlie sense appear to me 
« equally obiecttonable j^iatcad, theu, of lOgX^nuv iripft fioKKov xai 
irpaoripa i should prefer -4Bi\tinuv tvvovirrfM naWov eai irpaoripa^ 
L, e. ** more kindly disposed and more mild." ricinus has—" Nuua veto 
are alia do hoe ooatendit, quasi mt totms humane? communionis curatio 
auyor miUorque rema/' thus omittmg eiittrely the concluding words of 
the speech, either beoamie they were not m his MS., or because, like 
myself, he could not understand them. 
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Cfwtt* And again it^is necesaaiy to cut into 4wo tiie dls- 
tnlntfed^^ guardianship. . < 

Soe.jun, Into what? 

• Guest. Into the violent and the voluntary. 

Socn jun. What then ? 

Guest By erring before in this more stupidly tlmn waa 
fitting, we put down togettier a king and a tyrant as tl^e same; 
although they arc most dissimilar both in themselves and in 
their form oi' government respectively. 

Soe.jun. True. 

Guest. Now therefore, asrain correcting ourselves, let us, 
as I have already said, divide human guardianship into the 
violent and tlie voluntary. 

V 

Soe.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest. And calling lh»' guardianship by the violent tyran¬ 
nic, but the voluntary, ‘'•‘'[and the herd-tending of voluntary 
biped aninials,]*'^* state'.uian.sliip, let ns .show, tiiat he who pos¬ 
sesses this [art and]*'' guardianship i.s truly u king and a 
statesman. 

[19.] Soc.jun. And thus the demonstration, 0 guest, re¬ 
specting the statesman, is very like to appear to us as being 
perfect. 

GijU'st. Thi.s would be well for us, Socrates. But it is 
requisite that this should appear not only to you, but likewise 
to me, in common with you. At present, however, the king 
appears to me not to po'j^ess as yet a perf»ict figure; but just 
us statuaries, who by liastpiiing their work sr)inetimes unsea¬ 
sonably, do, through introducing more and greater things 
than arc fitt'ing, retard it; so have we at present, in order 
that wc might show both quickly and splendidly, that we 

** As airovtfiijBtXeavvonVl hardly stand here by itself, Firings has cor¬ 
rectly supplied ‘^'iirationcm itrm hiiiiiancTn in duo,” which leads at 

once to n)i' avriv dToruofdtttrav, where avtie is the perpetutd abbrevi¬ 
ation of di* 0 pui 7 nVr/>', as 1 ha\c sho^n in Append, ad Trond. p. 100. Hus 
iiitroductioii of di' 0 pMW(Vt|v is plainly coiihnped by i\hat follows just ^ 
41 after, rr/v avBQutriviiv fi^a 

All the words bi'tween the brockela are evidently an intaq[ioU« 
tton; or else stiniething has been lost after the preceding r 6 v /Susmiv, tc 
preserve the balaiKv of Uic two sentences; which leads to 
pnhov, aud ri/i' rdiv Ikovoi'wv. 

Here again is another interpolation 
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errudi it^tlle fbrmer part of our digreaaion, through thinking 
that great pattema should be emp%ed in the case of a Ung, 
have brought in a marvellous mass oi‘ a myth^ and been earn- ^ 
pelled to use a greater portion of it than was proper. On this 
account, we have made a rather prolix demcmstnition, and 
have not entirtdj iinishedthe fable. But our discourse reallj 
appears somewhat like an animal, to have its outline defined 
sufficiently, but to have not received the distinctness given by 
pigments, and the mixture of colours. But it is, more becom¬ 
ing to exhibit every animal by a description, to such as are 
able to follow the account,tlnsn by painting, and all the 
work of hand; but to other persons through works of the 
hand. 

Soc.jun. This indeed (is said rightly): but show me why 
you say you have not yet spoken sutlieienily. 

Guest. It is difficult, () divine youth, to exhibit, great 
things sufficiently, without using patterns. For etich of us 
appear to know all things as in a night-dream, and again to 
be ignorant of all things according to a day-dream.*^^ 

Soc.jun. IIovv said yi)u this? 

Guest. We appear in the present case to have mooted very 
absurdly the eircunistance relating to the knowledge (which 
is) in us. 

Soc, jiin. How fi(* ? 

Guest. Tin; patlcrn, 0 blessed one, has required itself 
again a pntttn'n. 

Soc. jun. What? Tell me, and do not, on my account at 
least, hesitate. 

[20.] Guest, r must speak, since you an^Tready to follow. 
For we know, that children know their letters. 


fSoc.jun. What? 

Guest. .That the;j^ understand sufficiently each of the 
letters in the shortest and easiest syllables, and are able to 
speak tliC truth concerning them. 


1 have tranalnted this paKaape aa if rai ( or rather yt) visrc 
inserted between cvvafiivoic and iLrirtOai. For Xi^ti tai X^iy^eould not 
he thus united, nor (K>utd iiroftivmc here diHpcnsci with its cai«e. i 

Vi On Uie difierence bctwiicn oyap, “a night-dream," and "a 
day-droain," applied respectively to the things of fancy and tact, see 
91omfield on Prom. 495. 
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How not? , 

OuetL But, being on the other hand doubtful about tboee 
in other sy^Uables, they say what is false in idea and word. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest Is it not then the easiest and the best thing to lead 
them thus to what is not yet known ? 

Soc.j%m. How? 

Guest. By first leading them back to those things, in which 
they had correct ideas respecting those very same matters; 
and after leading them, to place before them things not yet 
known; and by comparing them together, to show that there 
is the same likeness and nature in both the combinations, till 
the things con(‘eived, having been compared with aU the 
unknown, are shown correctly; and, after being shown and 
becoming tlius patterns, caiisc each one of all the letters in 
all the syllables to be (‘ailed one different, and another the 
same, as being alw^ays under the same circumstance^. difiTer'* 
entand the Maine (respectively). 

Sttc. jun. Entirely so. 

Guest This then we sufficiently comprehend, that the pro¬ 
duction of a pattern then takes place, when that, which is the 
same, is, in the case of another thing ])laeed apart, rightly con¬ 
ceived by opinion, and being brought together to it, produces 
one true opinion respecting either, as it did about both. 

Sac. jun. It appears so. 

Guest Shall wo then wonder, if our soul, suffering naturally 
the same thing respecting the elements of all things, does at 
one time stand firm in certain points under the inffuence of 
truth respecting each individual thing, and at another time 
fiuctuates in other points rcM|H>cting all things ? and that when, 
(os regards) some (elements) of comminglings, it thinks 
rightly, it sliould somehow or another again be ignorant of 
these very same things, when they arc ti'ausforred to long and 
difficult syllable-like unions of tilings ? 

^ In lieu of ri)e aon}v u/ioi^ri/ra kuI ^vmv, where there w a cow- 
binatum of words at variunce ivith common sense, Plato wrote, I suapeot, 
ai/rqv i) Kai uuofordrqe ^voiv, i. c> “ a nature the same or very 
similar.’* 

* « Such is the literal version of the Greek; out of which the reader is lef| 
to make what sense he can. There is evidcntlj somethmg wanting in yiie 
first dhuise to preserve the balance of the sentence in the simond. 
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SoCkjun, .There is nothing wonderful in this. 

OuegL But^ hcfw, mjfViend, can an^ one, beginning from 
false o^nnion, arrive at even a amah portion of truth, and thus 
acquire wisdom ? 

&fe*jun» Nearly not at all. 

Guest If then these tilings aro naturally in this way, you 
and 1 shall not in any respect overdo it, if, by first endeavour- 
ing to perceive the nature of the whole pattern in some other 
small and partial one, and after thiSy^*^ by transferring to the 
natme of a king, which is the greatest of all patterns, the 
same species, from lesser things from some quarter, we shall 
be about to endeavour again, through a pattern, to know by 
art the care of state affairs,so that there may be a day-dreoni 
instead of a night one. 

Soc.jun. Perfectly right. • 

Guest Again then let us take up the preceding reasoning, 
that since ten thousand persons contend with the kingly genus, 
respecting the guardianship of a state, it is requisite to separ¬ 
ate all these, and to leave it by its( If. And for this purpose 
we said we have need of some pattern. 

Soc,jun, And very much so. 

[21.J Guest By producing then what pattern, which em¬ 
braces an occupation similar to state^nlanship, and is the 
smallest possible,'*^ could one sufriciently find the thing sought 
for? Are you, Socrates, willing, by Zeus, unless we have 
something else at hand, tor us to choose at least the weaving 

•• Instead of iruQ yap Stalhanm 8upg« sts ?rwc ap. Kcud rruQ S’ ap ‘— 

** Here upaui a liu ral llupli'.h V(>rsiun ol Ki.ilbuum's butiu IranMlattoii 
proves, if any thinp can, thu iiia.ss oi noiist use to be iuuna m the Greek ‘ 
which 1 can neither construe nor correct, except by reading—^rrd Si 
ravra airb rb rov flaoiXita^y peyitrrotf op, Std irapa^ 

Suyfiaroc, Tavrbp tlSof, dv tXarropuP ^ipat>ruQ rroOtv, l^^nx^tpwf^^v r»/i/ 
r^jcard wdXiv Otpantiap rf^» y ypuipiunv,\va I'Trcrp Slvt’ opiiparoc Jj/ttP 
yiyp^rai, i. e. and aiter thik takirip the iorni itself of the kin((, as being 
the greatest, we should (.ndeavour l)v a p.iitern, that brings hrom sonic' 
Quarter the same lorm fi om lesser things, to disc over by art the care ol the 
things that relate to a sistc, so that there may be a day-dream (of faclj 
instead of a night-ono (of iiclion}.” To Die change of /ticXXovrcg into a 
1 was led by finding in one MS pfKoprtc , 

^ Instead of rjjv abriip »roXiriei)v ‘trpayfidntav, which is here mant- 
feathr absurd, Ast correctly suggested—roXtrucy, which cvr>n Stalbaum is 
di^osed to adopt. But even thus the passage is not correct. For IMiito 
wrote trfUKpSrarop /liv, txov Si, as found lu the MS nf Ficinus; who 
tnajidauia ** euemplum exiguum qnidem et—conunens.” 

voi* ni. « 
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ait? and this too not the whole* if it aeamagf)od$ i4Nt» 
hapa, the art relating to weaving of wool ivifl atdica. For it 
nay happen, that even this portion, being choeen will witneas 
to what we want (to show). 

Soc.jun, For why should it not ? 

Guest. Why then have we not, as we did before, after eat* 
ting the parts, each of them separate, done the very same 
tiling now in the case of the weaving art ? and why, after 
passing over all things to the best of our power in the sb<Nrt- 
4st manner possible, liave we not come to what is lisefol ^ 
present ? 

Soc.jun. IIow say you? 

Guest. 1 will make the digix'ssion itself an answer. 

Soc.jun. You speuk must excellently. 

Gftest. Of all the things which we fabricate and possess, 
some are for the sake of our doing something, and others are 
defences against our not sutfciing. And of these defences some 
are meilieinaU both duine and liutnan ; otiiers are protective. 
And of the protective, some are warlike implements, others 
(peaceful) defences. And of the (pciweful) defences, some 
are veils, others arc to ward oiT heat and cold. And of tliose 
that ward off, some cover at a distance, others near. And of 
the near, some are extended under, othei s around. And of 
those extended around, some are cut us a wdiole piece, others 
put together. And of tlmse put together, some are per for 
ated, others are bound together, not perforated. And (ff those 
that are not perforated, some are composed of the fibres of the 
plants of the earth, others are hairy. And of the haiiy, some 
are conglutihated by water and earth, others are connected 
themselves witli themselves. Now to these defences and cover* 
ings, which are wrought from the things bound together, them* 
selves with themselves, we give the name of dress. And let 
us call the art, whieli is especially Conversant with dresses, 
dress-making, from the thing itself; in the same manner CS we 
called above the art respecting a state, statesmanship. And 
let us say too, that the weaving art, so far as it weaves fbr 
the most part garments, differs in nothing but the name ftipm 
the dress-making art; just as (we said) there, that thekhlk|p*art 
(differed only nominally) from statesmanship. 

Soc.ju», Most correofly. 

Quest. Afier this let us reason (thua), that seme epefimiif 
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perlkli^ tbink that the wming art relating to dresses has been 
thus defined saffidently, he being unable to (Kirceife that it 
is not yet diatiognished llfoin its proximate coi-opemtors, but 
is separated from many other things of a kindred nature. 

' [32.] Soe.Jun, TeU me what things of a kindred nature. 

Gue^, You have not followed what has been said, as it 
seetes.^ It appears, therefore, that wo must return from 
the end to the beginning. For, if you understand affinity, 
we hide now separated titis from that, by separating the com¬ 
position of coverings into things put under, and around. 

Soc. jun. I understand you. 

Gufkt. Wo have likewise seftarated every kind of manufac¬ 
ture from flax and hemp, and all siieh things as we just now 
described in the list of the fibres of plants. We also defined the 
art of making a felt-like substance, and Ihc putting together 
by means of perforation and sewing, which for the most part* 
pertains to the collier’s art, 

Soc.jtm. Entirely so. 

Guest. We have also sepuruted the care bestowed on the 
cobier’s art relating to eoveiings cut in the whole pierce, and 
of such ns are employed in building, and iu the whole of the 
carpenter’s art, and in all others that are employed in stop¬ 
ping the flowing of water, and feiuh arts too of (peiweful) 
defences ns furnish works to be an impcdimtmt to thieving 
and to actb of \ ioleiiec, and w Inch arc employed about the 
production of obstacles and the fixing of doors, and are dis¬ 
tributed as parts of the bolt-making art. We have likewise 
divided the arniour-innking art, which is a section of the great 
and varied pow’er of defence-making. We al^ defined, lu 
the very beginning, the whole art of tiuaekery, which is cou- 
versant with medicines; and we left, so that we might seem 
(to be),* the very art defensive against stu^s, of wiiich we 

^ Instead of w; ^aiVet, one would prt for, os Taylor translated, oic 
pojvcrai. But sec* Supliist, § 21, irpomptic. tic ^aivti. 

*** The word Ospavtiemf u properly omittid here by Fiunus. I sus¬ 
pect it ouf^t to be inserted a little below after fiaytunic^, for it isa 
applied to the art of medicaJ quacks. 

(kf this nonsense Stalbaum hhs taken not tlie least notice. Afier 
XfKsiwfuvt correct Greek would require <ac UKaiptv without &v. Pu i- 
mts has, ** ortem—quo* visa cst lila esse, qiiara qaarrunus,*’ as if his MS 
fpira, 9 dvai ai^ro ■p ZtirOtlva. Plato wrote, I suspeol, wf 
ltd finr he goes on to show the weaving art. 

a 2 
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«re in search, and which produces wooUen vestwenti^ is • 
called the art of weaving. 

Soc. jun. It seems so. 

Guest But this matter, O boj, has not been perfectly 
detailefl. For he, who first engaged in the m^ing of 
garments, appeared to act in a manner directly contrary to 
weaving. 

Soc, jun. How so ? ^ 

Guest For the work of weaving is a certain knitfing to¬ 
gether. 

Soc. juih It is. 

Guest But the work (of the garment-maker) consists in 
loosening tilings put togi'tlier, and felted together. 

Soc. jun. What kind of work is this ? 

Guest Tlie work of tlh> art of the wool-carder. Or shau 
* sVe dare to call the art of wool-curding tlie weaving art, and 
u wool-carder a w«*av(»r ? 

Soc. jun. Bynonieans. 

' Guest But if any one sliould call the art of making the 
warp and woof the weaving art, would he not assert a para¬ 
dox, and give it a false name ? 

Soe.juH. How not ? • 

Guest But whetlier sliall we say tliat the whole of the fuller’s 
and tile ineiidor’s art contribute nothing to the attention to and 
care of garments ? Ur shall we call all these weaving arts ? 

Soc.Juu. By no means. 

Guest But all the.'te contend with the power of the weaving 
art, res[H*eting the can* and the production of garments; at¬ 
tributing, indeed, to it the greutebt jiart, but likewise assign¬ 
ing to themselves great'portions of the same art. 

Soc.Juu. Entirely so. 

Guest. Besides those, it further appears requisite, that the 
handicraft arts, rtdating to the in.struments through which the 
works of the weaver are performed, should lay daim to be 
co-causes of all wea% ing. 

Soo. jun. Most right. 

Guest Whether then will our discourse about the weevil^ 
art, a part of which we have chosen, be sufficiently defiaedt« 
we lay it down that it is the most beautiful and the gieatltiit 
of all the arts, which are employed about wooUest gartneni^ J 
Or shall we thus, indeed, speak something of the tn;i% M 





yet wiillier tlearly nor perfeoUy* till we have separated all ' 
these arts fVom it ? 

Si>e*iun. Correctly. 

Guest Must we not then after this so act, that, what 
we say, may proceed in an orderly scries ? 

Soc^Jun. How not ? 

Guest In the first place then let us consider two arts, which 
exist about all things. 

8oc,jun. What are they ? 

Guest One i<» tlie co*eause of generation, and the other is 
the cause itself. 

Soc.jun. How? 

Guest Such arts, as do not fabricate the thing itself, but 
prepare instrument'* for the fabricating (arts), without the pre¬ 
sence of which the proposed work could not be eficcted ’-^by 
each of the arts/ tiiese are co-causes: but those, which fabri¬ 
cate the thing itself, are causes/ 

^ic.jun. This IS reasonable. 

Que^. In the ne\t place, those arts which produce the dib- 
taff, and the shuttle, and such other instruments as contribute 
to the making of garments, all the*.o are co-causes but 
those which pay atbmtion to and fabricate garments, causes. 

Soc.jun. Most rigiit. 

Guest But of causes, it is reasonable to comprehend that 
portion of it’ especially, which yK*rtains to washing and mend¬ 
ing, and all the caring about tiiesc, sim^e the adorning art is 
abundant, and to denominate the whole the fuller’s art. 

Soc.jun, It will so • 

Chtest Moreover, the carding and spinning, and all that re¬ 
lates to the making of the garment, ot which we ore detailing 
the parts, is one art, called by nil persons tlie wool-working. 

Atc.jun. How not? , • 

*—> These words are omitted by Ficmus. They arc eridently unne> 
eessary. 

* Uertelitts. quoted by*Stalbanm, would insert eaXoi, which he eot 
firom the version of Ficinus, ut its dixerun, nummamiui—causes appclla- 
lausf*’ Stal^um says that by a kind of zeugma wc are to understand 
especially as Stobinus, who quotes this passage in £d. ISth. 
p* $90, does not acknowledge any verb here. 

Here, too, Fidnus has ** concaiuat nuncupemus.** 

^ t oimfess 1 do not understand the words—ro^ravOa air^t ftSptoif. 

ao^ ficinus, udm has omitted them. 
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Chtist Of the wool*working Aere are two tad 

each of these arc together natoiullf parts of two arts* 

Soc.jan. IIow? 

Guent. The carding, and the half of that whic^ uses the 
shuttle, and Meparates from each other whatever are placed 
togethcM’, all this in short is a part of the woodworking art; 
and there were two great parts as regards the wholes one com¬ 
mingling, and the other separating. 

Sor,jurt. Yes. 

GueK(. Of tlie separating then, both the carding and all ^bose 
just now menlioned are a part. For that, which in the case of 
the wool and thread is the separating art, takes place, after one 
manner with the Hlnittle, and after another with the hands, has 
the names whitdi we ha\«‘jiial now mentioned. 

Sor.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest, Again, h‘t w* take a part of the commingling, and of 
the woodworking contuiii(‘d in it; but let us pass by all that 
was there relating to the separating, and let us bisect the 
woodworking (art) together into the commingling and se¬ 
parating section. 

Sw. juH. Let it ])e so divided. 

Guest We must then, Socrate«», divide the commingling, 
and at the same time the woodworking, if we are about 
to comprehend sutfieiently the proposed weaving art. 

Soc.jun. It will be recpiisiU'. 

Guest. It will indcH'd; and let us say, that one part oi it is 
twisting, and the oth(>r eomplieating. 

Soc.jun. *"*>0 I then iinder.->tami you ? For you appear to 
me to say that the working of the thread is twisting. 

Guest Not the working of this only, but likewise of the 
woof.^ Or shall we iind any production of it which is not 
twisting ? 

Soc.jun. By no means. 

Guest Define also each of these: for perhaps the de$iution 
will be suitable. ji. > 

* Soc. jun. In what way ? 

Guest In this. We say that of the operations of wood 

* Ab I am not a learned weaver, and do not know the words hi fiOKhA 
correspondiug to the Greek, I mwt refer the reader, who wishes for themU- 
ost information, to Salmasius BxercitaCi PUnian. p. 277, and BdOuMdot 
on Scriptores do Re Rustic. T. iv* p. 364, quoted by Stalbauniu 
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<Sfti»d|iti|^ tbilt which has been drawn out intnjength and pes- 
868868 breadth, is a certain filament 

iSde.jm, We do. 

Gnett And of this, when it is turned by the spindle^ and 
becomes a solid thread, do thou call a stamen; but the art, 
whidi regulites it, let us say tliat this is stamen-weaving. 

Soe.jun, Kistht 

(jruest. But such fabrics as receive a loose twisting, and, by 
the infolding of the btaiucn through the dragging of the knap¬ 
ping prott^s, acquire a moderate soilness, of these we call 
what 18 spun the ^ oof, but the art itself which presides over 
these, wool-spinning, 

Soc.jun, Most right. 

Guest, And now that part of the weaving art, which we 
ha\e brought forward, is obvious to every one. For, with 
respect to a pait of the commingling art in wool-working, 
when it accoinplisiies that, which is woven by a straight- 
knitting together of the woof and the thread, then the whole 
of the thing woven we cali a woollen garment, but the Oit 
(presiding) over it, vieaving, 

Soc.jun. Rfost right. 

[24.] Guest, Be it •o. But why then did we not immedi¬ 
ately answer, that the weaving (art) is that which infolds the 
woof and the thread, insti'ad of proceKling in a round-about 
way, and dehiiing many things in vain ? 

fUH, It d(M*s not appear to me, 0 guest, that of what 
has blsen sanl a single thing has been said in vain. 

Guest. This is not at all wonderful. Bi|^t perhaps, 0 
blessed youth, it will appear so. But against such a disorder, 
should it hereafter by chance'^ come upon you—^for nothing 
is wonderful*—hear a certain discourse, proper to be spoken 
about all such things ^ these. * 

Soc.jun. Only relate it. 

Guest, Let us then in the first place look into the whole of 
excess and deficiency, in order that we may praise and blame 

* 

* Hsre, os m ^ 8, n. 32, Sudbaom translates iroXXdmc “ by chance.'* 
This sense was tint pointed oat Abresch m Dilncid. Thucyd. on i 13, 
Sachas been adopted by the generahty of modem scholars, 
t This ciauA seems to be an explanation of tbs wbrdi ri vSemm 
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fioeording to reason whatever is said on eaeb fceashm at 
greater length, or the contrary, than is becoming dispifta- 
tions of this kind. 

Soc.ju9i, It will be proper so to do. 

Guest. Our discourse taking place on these points, would, 
1 think, take place rightly. 

Soc.jun. About what things ? 

Guest. About length and shortness, and the whole of ex* 
OCBS and deficiency. For the art of measuring is conversant 
with all th(‘be. 

Sdc.juu. It is. 

Guest. Jjct us divide it then into two parts. For it is 
necessary for that, to which wo are hastening. 

Soc.jun. Inform mo how this division (is to be made). 

Guest. Tlnm. One part aecoi-diug to the ideas relating in 
common to great and litth', but the other part accoiding to 
the necessary existence of production. 

Soc.jun. I low say you ? 

Guest. Docs it not appear to you to be according to nature, 
that we ought to speak of the great* r as Indiig greater than 
nothing else but the lesser ? and on the other hand of the 
lesser, ns being lesser tluin the gri'ater, but nothing else? 

Soc.jun. To me it does. 

Guest, Ilut what, iiiiist we not say that, what surpoases 
the nature of moderation, and is surpassed by it, whether in 
words or actions, is, when produced in reality, that by which 
the good and bad of us diftcr the most from each other ? 

Soc.jun. Xj appears so. 

Guest. These twofold existences then and judgments re¬ 
specting the great and the small wo must lay down ; hut not, 
as we just now said, with reference to each other only; but 
as is just now said, we must speak of one as being referable^ 
(D each other, but of the other (as rolerdhle) to moderation. 
Are we however willing to learn on what account this is 
requisite ? , 

« Soc,jun. How not? 

Guest. If any one admits the nature of the greater {to 

* After itiv Heindoif wished (o insert tlvai ; and so does Stalbauih 
Schleiermaoher conceived the passage to be imperfect. Uoice It SI 
evident he did not see what Plato meant to say ; nor do 1. 
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be to nothing bnt the leader, it Dvill not be (refer* 

able) to moderation. WiU it ? 
jun. (It WiU be) thus. 

Guest Shall we not then destroy the arts tliemaelvas, and 
all their works, according to this reasoning ? And shall we 
not cause to disappear entirely the statesman’s science, which 
we are now investigating, and that wliicli is caUed the weav* 
ing art? For all such things as these guard against that, 
which is more or less than moderation, not os if it had no 
existence, but as a tiling of n dilTicult nature in practice; and 
efter this manner preserving modciaiioti, tliey eUect every 
thing beautiful and good. 

How nut? 

Guest If then we cause to disappekr the statesman's sci¬ 
ence, will not our buhsequent search of king-bcience be with¬ 
out a road ? 

Soc,juu. Very much so. 

Guest Whether then, as in the Sophist, we compelled non¬ 
entity to exist,** after the dibcoiirsu tihoul it had fled from us 
in tliat direction, so now w'c slaill compel tlie inore and the 
less to become iiicasui*e(l, not only with reference* to each other^ 
but likewise to the pnaluction of mode ration ? For no one 
can boeonie indisputably a statesman, or he any jicison else, 
possessing a knowledge relating to actions, if tins he not ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Soc.jun, We ought then to do this even now as much os 
possible. 

[25.] Gurst This, Socrates, is a still grea^r work than 
that; although we remember liow great was its prolixity. 
But it is very just to put hypothetically something of this 
kind respecting tiicra. ^ 

Soe.jun, Of what |ind? 

Guest That there will be a need of what has been just 
stated, for the demonstration of what is accurate respecting 
it.*^ But as regayls the present question, this reasoning is 

• 

** For the sake of perspicuity, Plato must, I think, Have written, lAmi 
rtc 

See Sophist, p 210, C. { 53. 

Ficinus has “ ad sincen ipsins abtoluttque ostcmuoiiein,'* which 
leads to irtpl ahrov rov asp^ove IviSuKtv, instead of ri^p irtpl alrd 
iiriiitfyv* From the two we may elicit what Plato wrote, rqs' 
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showtiy well and sufficiently, it appears to me, to Mwdst m in 
% Oonspicuous manner, so that’^ we must think all arts m tO 
be measured according to something more and at the same 
time less, not only with reference to one another, but to the 
production likewise of moderation. For when this exists^ 
they exist also; and when they exist, this exists also; but 
when either of these does not exist, neither of those will 
exist. 

Soc. jun. This indeed is right. But what is there after this ? 

Guest. It is evident that we sliould divide the art of mea¬ 
suring, os has been said, into two parts; placing as one of 
its pi^s all those arts, which mf'asure number, and length, 
and depth, and breadth, and thickn(‘ss, with reference to tl|p 
contrary; but placing as its other part, such arts as regard 
the moderate and the becoming, the s(*asunable and the fit, 
and all such as are separated from the extremes towards the 
middle (point). 

Soc. jun. Each of these sections is gi’cat, and tliey differ 
much from each other. 

Guest. That, Socrates, which many clever men, who think 
tliey are saying somctliing wise, sometimes assert, when th^ 
say that the art of measuring is conversant with all generated 
natures, that very thing happens to be now asserted by us. 
For all things of art do after a certain manner partake of 
measure; but, in consequence of not being accustomed to divide 
according to species, these men immediately bring together 
to the same point things widely difiering from each other, and 
consider them^ similar; and, on the other hand, they do the 
very contrary to this, by not dividing according to their parts 
things that are different; although it is requisite that when 
any one first perceives the communion of many things, he 
should not desist till he perceives all the differences in it, 
which are placed in species; and again, when the all-various 
dissimilitudes in multitudes ore perceived, he should not be 
able, through a feeling of disgust, to desjst *(from this on- 

mpi aiitb rod oKpi^ove iviSu^iv, *' the demonstration of accuracy re- 
spcKSting it,** 

By taking Soksi fun parenthetically, and reading mot* fiir and 
uniting cZvoM to ^i^riov, we can not only perceive what Plato wrote, but 
get of Stalbaum’s lengthy and unsatisfactory annotation. ^ 

*—V Firinus has ricnie ‘*ab hac aspectus molestia,**—bp 
the sense. 
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fiew),* till, haTing enclosed a!l soch things as are 
i&tHed in one similitude^ he invests them with the existence ot 
a certain genus. And thus much may suffice respecting these 
particulai^ and concerning defect and excess. Let us only 
oarefhlly observe, tliat two genera of the measuring art re¬ 
specting these have been found out, and let us remember what 
we say they are. 

[26.] Soc.jtm. We will remember. 

Guest. After this discussion, let us assume another re¬ 
specting the objects of our search, and the whole mental ex¬ 
ercise in discourse's of this kind. 

Soe. jun. What is it ? 

Guest. If any one should ask us respecting the assembling 
together** of those that learn their letters, when one is asked 
of what letters does any word (consis’t), shall wo say that the 
inquiry is then made for the sake of the one word proposed, 
rather than that of the pailiy becoming more skilful as a* gram¬ 
marian, with respect to every thing plact'd before him. 

Soc.Jun. Evidently as regards every thing (of grammar). 

Guest. Has the inquiry respecting a statesman been pro¬ 
posed by us more for the sake of the statesman himself, than for 
ourselves to become more skilful dialecticians on every point ? 

Soc. jun. This loo is evident, that (it is for ourselves to 
become such) on e\ cry point. 

Guest. No one indeed endued with intellect would be will¬ 
ing to hunt out the rationale of tlie art of weaving, for its own 
sake alone. *''But I think it has lain hid from most men, that 
to some things, which are naturally easy to»learn, there are 
certain similitudes to be perceived by the senses, which it is 
not difficult to make manifest, when any one wishes to point 
them out to some one inquiring a reason respecting a thing, 
not with trouble, but easily without a (Iqpg) speech.*^ But of 

M I confess myself imable to understand evvovviav. Ficinus has ** de 
puerorum—^xercibUione.'* Perhaps Plato wrote evvtoiVt “ the mtelH- 
gence.'* ^ 

u—» is the literal English version of the Latin one, given hy 

Heusde m Init. Philosoph. Platon, vol. u. P. 2, p. 119, which Stalbaum 
has thought proper to praise, without being able to understand it; tdir 
most ossuredlv jurit irpayfiarmf could never mean non aegre et cum 
ntolestia.*’ J^qually unintelli^^le, to myself at least, is the represrata- 
' of Ficinus, non cum ipsis rebus, sm seorsum rattone faciU* demon- 
•tinref ’ Had Plato written /ti) jurd rapay^drwv, there would hava 
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things ihs greatest and the most honoured, there id not any 
image made clear for men, by which being shown, he who 
Wishes to fill the soul of the inquirer, will fill it sufficiently by 
suiting it to one of the senses. Hence it is requisite to 
practice oneself in being able to give and receive a reason for 
every thing. For incorporeal natures, being the most beauti- 
fill and the greatest, are exhibited by reason alone, and by 
nothing else; and it is for this that all has been said now. 
But the consideration of every particular occurs more easily 
in small things than in great. 

Soc.jun. You speak most beautifully. 

Guest, Let us tlien remeinber that all these things have 
been said by us on this account. ’ 

Soc. jwi. On what ? 

Guest. Not the least on account ()f the disgust, which we 
have felt disgustingly ’^'through tlie prolix discourse about 
the weaving art, and about the revolution of the universe, and 
that of the sophist about tlic existence of a non*eatity, con¬ 
ceiving it to have a rather ('con'^idcrable) length. And on all 
these accounts we reproached ourselves, fearing lest we should 
speak superfluously in conjunction with prolixity.That we 
may not then buffer any thing of this kind again, think that on 
account of all these things our former reinarkb have been made. 
Soc. jun. Be it so. Only say what is in order.*^ 

Guest, I say then, it is requisite that both you and I 
should be mindful of what we have now said, ’^and to give on 
each occasion blame and praise of brevity as well as prolixity 

been less perhaps torobject to, as being opposed to pgSiuc. But even thus 
the whole passage still fails to piesent u perspicuous sense. 

M—u Tt, avoid the msutterable tautology in riic Sv<rxeptiae 
dtrsdeSdfuBa ifvffxep<oc, Heindorf and Schleiermacher proposed to place 
after v^avTuet)v, They shiiuld have suggestt^d bXoffxtpwc, explains by 
Sttidas ^oreXwe, or have omitted with Ficiniit. Unless it be 

that bXocx^pdc ought to be inserted between irtpupya and Xiyet/uy, 
in lieu of xal fiaupA, which are plainly superfluous after mpUpya ; but jf 
altered into irai uaxpa, they might be placed after wXIov, a little before* 
At least by such changes we can get nd of all Uiat is objectionable in the 
^re86nt state of the Greek text. 

** Ficinus has Die age quae restant,** as if he had found in his MB* 
^pov rd Xoiirdv. 

In the place of this mass of nonsense, Ficinus has what is atleast 
igtelligible in ^t—** ita ut non invicem prohxitates dijndiemnns, sed , 
secundum facaltatis dimetiendi partem, quam supra diximua a4 daom > 
uormhm esse lefermidam.” From whence it is evident that he did 
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what we may liappen to be 8peaking» not ju4gti^ 
of prdiixities with reference to each other, but aeco^ng to 
that part of the measuring art, which we then said we ought 
to remember relating to the becoming. 

Soc,jun, [Right. 

Guest, But yet all things are not ^to be referred) to this. 
Id For we siiall not be in need of prolixity, which, as regards 
pleasure, is not all fitting, unless os something of no import¬ 
ance : on the other hand, as regards the search of what has 
been proposed, in order that wc may find it most easily, and 
quickly, reahoii bids us regard it as a secondary, not primary ob¬ 
ject; but to honour tlu> most and in the first place, the method of 
being able®” to divide according to species; and to pay a serious 
regard to a discourse, if when spoken at great length it renders 
the hearer more iinentive; and not to take it ill; and in like 
manner, if it be shorter. And btill, in addition to this, (reason 
says)®* that he y, ho blames long discourses in meetings such as 
tliesc, and who docb not admit round-about penods, must not 
dismiss them altogether, rapidly, and imniediatcly, by abusing 
merely what has been spoken at great length, but he must 
show moreover that he ^‘^thiiikb tliat (words) being shorter®* 
would render poisons coming together more fitted for dialectics, 
and more able to digeo\ei the demonstration by reason of exist¬ 
ing things; but of the pi.u'-ie and blame of others relating to 
any other subjects we need lake no thought, nor appear to 
hear at all such words as these. [27.] But of this there is 
euough, if so it seems likewise to you. Ijct us then again re¬ 
turn to the statesman, introducing the pattern of the above- 
mentioned weaving art. ^ 

find in hia MS. fitfiviiaQai lu lieii of which Schlciermachor would read 
^ r<$rc (fafuv Stlv fitTptiirQat •irpog rh vpirrov, m allusion to what is 
stated m § ‘25, furpovn —irpAf to irpiirov. ^ 

1 confess 1 do net perceive what Plato is aiming at. 

^ Here ogam 1 am in the dark 1 could haieunderstood *' the method 
of a ^rson able to divide genera according to spec ics” in Greek,—rov car’ 
titif owarov yivri Siaiptiv 

Stalbaum says tftal the ellipse, “ reo-sim say*,” is to be supplied irom 
the expression used a httlo befuie, 6 Xoyog vapayytXKti. He got the 
i^a from Fu inus' version, “ eumque jubet.** . 

Pkihus has “inimo potius ostendere disputationem breviorem," 
which shows that oUeOai was certainly omitted in his M.S., and ug 
itv rd \ey6ueva probably found there instead of—dv ytvS^eva. 
for ysvdpM^a and Xiyopet^a are constantly confounded in MSS. 
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J3oe,jun. You speak ve31$ and let us do os you ^ly. 

Gwst Has not then the king been separated frdm tbe 
i^ority (of arts), as are fellow-tending, or rather from aQ 
tnat relate to herds ? But the remaining, we say, (are those) 
that (belong to) the co-causes, and causes relating to the state 
itadf, which we must separate from each other. 

Soc.jun. Right. 

Guest You know then that it is difficult to bisect these; 
and the reason will, I think, os we advance, be not the less 
apparent. 

Soc.jun. It will be then meet to do so. 

Guest Let us then separate them like a victim piecemeal; 
since we cannot do so by a bisection: for it is always requisite 
to cut into the nearest number possible. 

Soc.jun. How then shall we do so at present ? 

Guest Just as befbi'e; for we laid down as co-causes what¬ 
ever (arts) furnished instruments for weaving. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest The same thing thereforfi we must do now, and still 
more than then. For such arts as fabricate, with regard to a 
state instrument, either small or large, we must lay down all 
of them as co-causes; since without these a state could not 
exist, nor yet statesmanshij). But on the other hand we will 
not lay down any one of these as the work*® of kingship. 

Soc.jun, We will not. 

Guest And yet we arc attempting to do a difficult thing, in 
separating this genus from the rest. *^For if it appears that 
he, who says that whahiver exists is an instrument of some 
one thing, says^hat is credible, still on the other hand let 
us say that there is this thing different from the possessions 
in a state. 

^ Soc.jun. What thing ? 

** Instead of ipyov the train of ideas seems to lead to opyavav, 

** I have translated, as if the Greek were li n —joica riv tiptinAPtUf 
inij^ead of bn^SoKtip dptitivai. For whatever S^baum may assert to ^ 
the contraiy, throvra must have either the positive article before itf or 
the indefinite pronoun after it. To meet the difficulty in the 
^Stq^ens suggrated ten for ort. Ast would insert del before doMlv, but 
StaUMum, dpdyKti after mBav6v. ' 

^ HI have restored correctly the preceding sentence, we^milSt milid. 
here Vetg fbr Spwg U, or else omit ei^Urely. ^ ' 



Cuett it is nAt Im^ving this wy power* ^For that 
ihiAg is not pat together like an instrument, as a cause of pro¬ 
duction, but for the safety of that which is fiibticated*^ 

*Soe,jun, What kind of thin^ f 

Gwit That thing, which being worked up from materilab 
dry and moist, ^and exposed to fire, and without fire,*^ is a 
t^iecies of varied kind, which we call by one appellation, a 
vessel; and though it is a numerous^ species, it does not I 
think belong^ at all to the science we are seeking. 

Soe.jun. How not? 

Guest Of these possessions, there is another and third 
species very numerous to be looked into, being on laud and 
in the water, and much-wandering and not-wandering, and 
honourable and dishonourable; but possessing one name, be¬ 
cause the whole of it exists for the sake of a certain sitting, 
as becoming always a seat for something. 

Soe.jun. .What kind of tiling is it ? 

Guest Wg call it a vehicle, a thing not at all the work 
of the statesniun's .science, but rather more of the carpenter, 
potter, and brass-founder. 

[28.] Soe.jun. 1 understand. 

Guest Wliat of tlie fourth (species) ? Must we speak of 
one different from these, in which tiu* most of the things for¬ 
merly mentioned are contained; every kind of dress, the greater 
part of arnus, and all walls, such as arc thrown round, of 
earth or stone, and ten thousand other things. And since all 
these are constructed for the sake of a protection, the whole 
may 4no.st justly be called a defence; and m^, for the most 
part, be considered much more the work of the architect, and 
more rightly^' of the weaver, than of the btatesman. 

“ Instead of ug the tram of ideas leads to ' O y\ “ Which is—” For 
there is evidently required an answer to the preceding qncstion. « 

Hereji^m I scaS'ccly perceive what Plato means to say. 

The words sal Iftfrvpoig sai eirbpoig arc omitted by the three 
MSS. of the same family, considered by SUlbaum as the best; who, after 
describing the passage as w rcu bedly corrupt, attempts to amend it by 
reading vavroSavwMoci^ctffOepIpyaXeioveat dyyetoe,B k\^i 
irpoo^iyy^9a. 

** What can be the meaning of tnxvhv here, without a more specific t 
miumeration ? 

^ If the species did not bear upon the searched for science, what could 
]|s.ye led Plato to allude to it ? 

^ Stalhaum, who seems quite enamoured of the intolerable tautology 
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Entirely so. 

Ouest, jy*e we willing to rank in the fifth place the arli cf 
adorning and paintifig, and such as making use of it (paining) 
and music, finish as imitations, fabricate for our pleasure) 
and which may be justly comprehended in one name? 

Soc.jun. In what name? 

Guest. They may be surely denominated amusement. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest This one name then will suit, when pronounced, 
with all these: for not one of these things is done through 
seriousness, but all fur the sake of amusement. 

Soc.jun. This too I nearly undei*&tand. 

Guest But that, wliich pre[>ares for all these materials 
bodies, out of which and iu wliioli, "whatever arts have now 
been mentioned, manufacture (soinetliing),'*^ shall we not place 
as a sixth all*various spt‘cics, the otrspring of many other arts. 

Soc.jun, Of what (art) arc you speaking? 

Guest ®*’Tljat (which furnishc'') gold and silver, and other 
substances found as metals, and whatever the art of felling 
trees, and the wliole of the clipping art, furnishes to the car¬ 
penter, and the knitting art, and still further tliat which barks 
trees, and takes oft’ the skins of living animals, [the currier's 
art,]**^ and all such (art'<) as are conversant with things of 
this kind, and sueli as working on corks, and papyrus-reeds, 
and withies, furnish the means of manufacturing from genera, 
not put together, species that arc put together. The whole of 
this let us call the first-born possi^ssion of man, without any 
patting together, and by no means tlie work of the science of 
kingship. 

Soc.jun. Right. 

Guest The possession of nutriment, and of such things as 
when mingled with the body possess a certain power, by their 

in jroXKi^ fiaWov and 6p96r(pov, was not a^arc that Ficinus has properly 
omitted 6p96rtpov, which isi ciidentiv a (tl* of paXXov. 

To picseno the s>ntax, wc mutt insert rt attoi Stifiiovpyovm. 

The whole ot this passai^e was found in a oetter state in ftie Mfi. 
used by Ficinus, tliaii in any other collated subsequently; as is evident 
from his version: “ Earn, qua: aunim et argentum caeteraque inetalla, 
terre eruta visceribus. prapparat; item, qus stlvas incidit, qtis tondet, 
quie ex his constnut aliquid, quo; plicat atqiie contexit, sm qute oorficist ^ 
arborum, sive qun anunahum pelles circumcidit et polit" 

** Stalbaiim considers tircvroropici) as an mteipolatinn. 

* > 
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parts, to be ^subservient to tbe parts of the bpiiy, vre must 
rank In the seventh place, by calling it altogether our nurse, 
unless tve have some other better name to give. However, 
we will place tbe whole of this under agriculture, hunting, 
exorcise, medicine, and cooking, and attribute it to these arts 
more properly tlian to the science of the statesman. 

[29.] Siff.jun: How not? 

Guest. Nearly then all, whatsoever ia connected with posses¬ 
sion, with tiie exception of tame animals, has 1 think been men¬ 
tioned in these seven genera. But consider. For it was most 
just that the spocics (called) lirst-boru should be placed first; 
and aftfr thw, instrument, vcs-sel, vehicle, protection, amuse¬ 
ment, and cattle.^ But if any thing of no great consequence 
has escaped uis, which it is possible to suit only (with diffi¬ 
culty)*^ to some one of these, we omit it; such as the idea of 
coin, of seals, and of every thing bearing a mark. For these 
things have not in themselves a genus much in common; but 
some will agree as regards ornament, others as n*gaids instru¬ 
ments, drawn (into tlie discussion) indeed with violence, but 
nevertheless completely. But the tending of herds, as pre¬ 
viously divided, will appear to have coinpii'liciided the whole 
possession of tame animals with the exception of slaves. 

Soc.juu. Entirely so. 

Guest. The genus of slaves and of ail servants reifiains j 
amongst whom I conjectine will become apparent those, who 
in the very tiling woven,contend with the king in 
the same manner as tliosc above, that are engaged in knitting, 
and in wool-combing, and in such other arts as wcjthen men¬ 
tioned, did with tlio weavers. But all the rest, spoken of as 
co-causes, have, together with the works just now mentioned, 

^ So Tajlor trandates Bptfiaa, whicii is literally “ a nursling.” Stal- 
httum says the word is heie t.ik(n aolmlj, as ybvvtjfia is in'Uie Soplubt, 
266, D § 112. But nuuns derived lioin thi perl(*ct passive ot a verb, 
could never have on active mo.uimg Sthlt*uim<u her wished to read 
TfioSt^v for Oakpfia, and Ast|6pcirriicui/. They ought rather to have altered 
rpo6^ just before into Bpippix 

* So Stalbaum, by reading poyig for fdya, which is omitted not only 
in hit tl^e best MSS, but by Ficinus likewise * 

** This, says Ast, is to be explained by what the author states sulne- 
quently in jp. 3U8, D., ^ 46, where the science of Uie king is compared 
vrilkthatof the weaver, 
voi.. «i. , a 
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been done away with,^ and separated from the •action of tho 
Idnff and statesman. 

Soc. jun. So they seem. 

Guest. Come then, let us approach nearer, and consider 
the rest, that we may perceive them more firmly. 

Soc.jun. It is rf>quisite (to do so). 

Guest. We ahull find then that the greatest servant^ so 
far as we can sec from those here, are in a pursuit^ and 
under cireumstances the very contrary to what we have 
suspected. 

Soc. jun. Who are they ? 

Guest. They who are purchased, and in this manner be¬ 
come a propel *y; whom, beyond all I’ontroversy, we may call 
slaves and laying the leist claim to the kingly science. 

Soc.jun. ITownot'' 

Guest. But wlmt shall we say of those free-horn |>ersonB, who 
willingly put llicinscU es to inini'«tciiiig to the parties'*® men¬ 
tioned just now, and by conveying the produce of agriculture, 
and of other arts, to each other, and ^®by equali/ing the pos¬ 
session and value of article^,'*® do some at (home) markets, and 
others by going from state to state, by ‘•ea and land exchange 
com against other things, or itself ngiiiist itself, (whom we 
have called money-changers, ship-owneis, and hucksters,) will 
these contend for any part of the stati'sinan’s science ? 

Soc. jun. Bel haps some of the foreign merchants will. 

Gut St. And jet we shall never find those, who for wages 
most readily become servants to all piu‘sons, laying any claim 
to the science of a king. 

Soc. jun. For how should we ? w 

Guest. What then (shall we say) of those, that do Such 
ministerings foi u*^ on each occasion. 

Soc.jun. Of what and whom are you speaking? 

** Instead of aio/Xui'rat St ilbaum sajb it wpie ca'>v to read dpigpifVftUt 
'*dono away with but the alteration ib not nci i SMary. Ficdnis has 
*'scjuncU atqui discnti,** b) an hcndvadis, from which it is difficult to 
, ascertain more than tlial his MS did not faad dv^Xwvrai. 
di'aXiXvvrat, ** loosened " 

** Instead of taking Tdlc—piflBiimv as dependent oh Stit- 

baum would read biroi trifv rote— pqfieiltnv, i- ** as many as 

with those mentioned—** 

u —perhaps the moaning of dvurovvrec, ia the of 

oomnieroe, that equalizes the pioducts of different dimes. 
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Omit* 1 apeak of the tHbe of heralda,^* and of those who 
become accomplished in the art of writing,^^ and often act aa 
mitiisters, and certain other persons, who have very great 
talents for some other and many kinds of business connected 
with pnblic offices. What shall we say of these ? 

Soc,jun, What you have said just now, that they are min¬ 
isters, hut no ruleri in states. 

Guat. But surely ^^1 was not, I think, seeing a vision,*^ 
when I said that in this way, perchance, would be seen those 
strenuously contending for the science of a statesman. And 
yet it would seem to be very absurd to seek after these in any 
ministering portion. 

Soc,Jun. Very much so, indeed 

Guest, Let us then approach still nearer to those who liave 
not been as }et examined. Now these are such as possess a 
certain portion of ministering science relating to divination. 
For they are held to be the interpreters of gods to men. 

Soc.jun. TIm'} are. 

Guest, The genus too of priests, as the law says, knows how 
gifts should be offered by us through sacrifices to the gods, 
agreeably to them; and how ^^e should request of them by 
prayer the possession of good things. Now both these are 
parts of the niinisteiing art. 

[30.] Sol. jun. So it appears. 

Guest Now then u e seem to me to touch, as it were, upon 
some foot-print of the object to which wc are on the road. 
For the figure of priests and prophets is replete with pru- 

The persons alluded to would be now Lnllcd “ diplomatists,” as is 
evident from the Hippius Majoi, where the Pantoluf^ist of hts day le said 
to have been firequenili eniplu)( d m that character. 

** As the art of wntmi; wa^^ in ancient times known only to a few, buch 
perflona became of necissity the men of oilue and*consideiatiun in the 
state; just as no man will c\er become tlie prime minister of England, 
unless he can hguie us a debitor. Tor though neatly eiery body can 
read and write, yot few can open a debate with a long speec h, and fewer 
BtiU close It with a reply^ the diffoient arguments urged on the opposite 
Side. The persona to whom Plato alludes were called Fpafi/tarel^ 
yiroypa/t^awic, i. e. ” Secretaries,” or “ Undcr-bccretarics; ” who, says 
Aristopoanea in The Frogs, 1095, while they amuse the people with 
monkey-truks, pick their pockets. Stalbaum refers here to Bo<>rkh’s 
CBpmiom. Athen. i. p 198, and Si htemann. de Comit p. 318. 

w.—** In the place of die words between the figures Fiunus iios 
aietaly,.** Baud abb re—” ^ o 
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dence, and obtains a reputation for respect tbrougb tbe |;reat- 
ness of the matters in their hands; so that in pt it is not 
permitted for a king to govern without the sacerdotal science; 
and sliould any one previously of another genus ^ of men be¬ 
come by violence (the king), he is afterwards compelled to be 
Initiated in the mysteries of this genus."*^ Further still among 
the Greeks, one may iind in many places that the greatest 
sacrifices relating tu matters of this kind are imposed upon 
the greato'st ofliees; and what J assert is shown particularly 
among you. For to him who is clioscu by lot the king here,^® 
they say that of all the aneienl saci ifices, those held in the 
highest veneration and most peculiar to the country are 
assigned. 

aSoc. Jun. Entirely so. 

Guesf. We mu^t tlu n consider these kings chosen by lot, 
together with tlie priests, and their ministers, and a certain 
other \cry numerous eiowd, ^vhuh has just now become 
manifest to us, apart from those ])r(‘^ lously mentioned. 

Soc.Jun. Of whom arc }ou speaking ? 

Guebt. Of certain very strange persons. 

Soc. jun. Why so ? 

Giubt, As 1 was just now sjieeulnting, their genus appeared 
to me to bo all kina'*. '*^For many men resemble lions and 
centaurs, and other things of this kind; and very many are 
similar to satyrs, and to weak and vei&alilc wild beasts. They 
likewise rapidly change ihmr fuims and tlicir power into each 
other.^’ And indeed, Socrates, I appear to myself to have 
just now perceived these men foi the fir&t time. 

iS'oe.yM«.''>ipeak; for you seem to &ee something strange. 

Guest. I do; for what in strange is the result of ignorance 


** Tho modern name i** “ (still found in Iliiidostan; where have 
been prcbtrvid nut a ii m of tlu. customs ut 

Ficimis his, V licit (ippidis icquisiio to complete the sense, **tit fete 
dcniquo sit ct saiurdob *' 

^ The second anhon at Athens a\.is called '‘^the king," and hadoojipi* 
Ihizance o\cr the ptincipal icli^ious iosta ils 

47_47 1 ^}^^ p,nib(ii;e in Plato may bt compared that mShskspears, 

where Hamlet tlius amuses himsell at the exiienso of Polomus. ** Bam. JDo 
you see yonder cloud that is almost in the shape of a camel ? Pol. By ths 
mass, and it is like a camel, indeed. Ilatn. Mcthmks it is like a weasOk 
Pal. It is backed like a wea^l. Bam. Or like a whale. Pol. Vefy 
a whale." 
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in ifae caacf of all.^ And 1 myself just now suffered the 
very same thing: for 1 was suddenly involved in doubt on 
seeing the dancing-troop^^ relating to state affairs. 

Soc,jun, Of what kind ? * 

Chtesi, The greatest wizard of all the wis(^^^ and the most 
skilled in this art; who must be s^aratcd from the reoUy ex- 
istiug statesmen and kings, although it is very difficult so to 
separate him, if we are about to see clearly the object of our 
search. 

Soc.Jun. We must not give up this, at least. 

Guest, Not, indeed, according to my opinion: but tell me 
this. 

^1.] Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. Is not a monarchy one of the forms of state-rule ? 

Soo, jvn. It is. 

Guest. And after a monarchy one would, I think, spealc of 
an oligarchy. 

Soc, Jun, IIow not ? 

Guest, But is not the rule of the many cuUed by the name 
of a democracy, a tliird form of state-polity ? 

Soc, jun. Kntiidyho. 

Guest Do not tlicsc being three become after a manner five, 
by two producing from themselves two other names in addi¬ 
tion to their own ? 

Soc.jun. What ? 

Guest. They who look to the violent and the voluntary, to 
poverty and wealth, to law and lawlessness, wliich take place 
in them, give a twofold division to each one of Iho two, and 
call monarchy, as exhibiting two species, by two names, one 
tyranny, the other royalty, 

Soc, jun. How not ? 

• 

^ So Johnson said that wonder was the effect of novelty upon ig¬ 
norance. 

* By no process of thinking and wilting corrccily could a single person 
be called ** a dancing-trdbp.*' lie might indeed be called the leader o# 
siud^ a troop. Hence it is evident that Plato wrote not l*ut 

is the correct reading found in six MSS., in lieu of co^tar&v . 
which’ Stalbaum says was altered by scribes, who did not perceive (he 
ridicule which Plato was throwing on the Sophist, whom Stalbaum 
have seen the author had not here, and could not have had, in his 

b to 
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Ouest. But the stote ever governed by a few, ^we call) an 
aristocracy and an oligarchy. 

Soc.juri. Entirely so. 

Guest. But of a democracy, whether the people govern the 
rich violently, or with their consent, and whether they strictly 
guard the laws or not, no one is ever accustomed to change 
the name at all. 

Soc.jun. True. 

Guest. What then ? Do we think that any one of these 
state-polities is right, thus hounded by these definitions, such 
as by one, and a few, and a many, and by wealth and poverty, 
by the violent and the voluntary, ®‘and happening to exist®* 
by statutes and without laws? 

Soc.jun. Wliat should hinder? 

Guest. Consider more attentively, following me by this 
road. 

Soc. jun. AVhat roatl ? 

Guest. Shall wc abiihj by what was asserted at first, or 
shall we dissent from it? 

Soc.jun. To what assertion are you alluding? 

Guest. I think we said that a regal government was one 
of the sciences. 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest. Yet not of those taken together as a whole; but 
we selected it from the other sciences, as something judicial 
and presiding. . 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest. Asid from the presiding science (we selected) one 
part, as belonging to inanimate acts, and the other as belong¬ 
ing to animals. And dividing after this fashion, we have 
arrived thus far, not forgetful of science, but unable to de¬ 
termine w’ith sulUcieiit accuracy what, science is. 

Soc.jun. You say rightly. ' 

Guest. Do we then understand this very thing, that the 
definition must be respecting them,®^ not^(as regards) the few, 

M—M The words ^vft^aivovtrav yiyvetrOat are omitted by Ficinus, ottd, 
aftor him, of course, by I'aylor. 

" 1 confess I cannot understand mpi airwv. For a6r&tf can baidiy 
be referred to the forms of govoniment; and if it could, the words «tpi 
airSv should be placed between rdv and opov, as in Ficinus, “ |pscnn^ 
determinationem descriptionemqns;" whose secundum paucos" riknihi 
that he probably found in his MS. oi car* dXtyovc in Uou of oiw 
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Bor the mifaj) nor the voluntary or involuntary, nor poverty 
or wealth, but (as regards) a certain science,. if we follow 
what has been formerly detailed ? 

{32-] Soa, jun. It is impossible, indeed, not to do this- - 

Guest. Wti must of necessity then consider now this; in 
which of these does the science respecting the government 
of men happen to exist, being nearly greatest and most 
difficult'’’'* to obtain. For it is requisite to inspect it, that we 
may perceive who are the parties we must take away from a 
prudent king, who lay claim to be st>ite.smen, and persuade 
the multitude (of it), and yet arc so not at all. 

Soc.jun. We must do so, as the reasoning has previously 
told us. 

Guest. Does it then appear to you that llie mass in a city 
is able to acquire this science ? 

Soc. jun. How can they ? 

Guest. But iti a city of a thousand men, is it possible for a 
hundred, or even fifty, to ac(|uirc it sufficiently ? 

Soc.jun. It wouhl be then the most easy of all arts. For 
we know that among a thousand men there could not be 
found HO many tipriop draughl-players as compared with 
those in the rest of Greece, imich less kings. For, according 
to our foriyer reasoning, we. must call liirn, who possc^sscs 
the science of a king, whellier lie governs or not, a regal 
character. 

Guest. You have very properly reminded me. And I think 
it follows from this, that a right govcrnincnt, when it exists 
rightly, ought to be investigated as about one pej^n,’’*'* or two, 
or**^ altogether about a few. 

Soc.jun. Ilownot? 

Guest. And we must hold, as we think now, that these 
exercise rule according to a certain art, vi/'hcther they govern 
the willing or the unwilling, whether according to statutes or 
without statutes, and whether they are rich or poor. For we 

w—“ This, which w the natural order of ideas, is properly foun(l*in 
Ficiniis, “ comperatu maxima—atque difiicillima.” t’he common order, 
XaX^vrdrtig eai fityiirriig, is supported however by Ropub. viii. p. 
651, C. 

**—** SnFicinns has " unum vel duo vel paucos,” which shows that his 
•'MS> read tva riva ^ Siio ti-^&Kiyovg instead of eat Ho xai. On the cod- 
’ ^ioa o( ^ and cai, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 112. 
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have considered those os not the less physicians, trhether 
they cure us, willing or unwilling, by catting, or buraing, or 
applying any other pain; and whether according to written 
rules or not, and whether they are themselves poor or rich. 
In all (these cases) we say that they are no less physicians, so 
long as they stand over (the patient)'*'• according to purg¬ 

ing or some other way attenuating (the body), or in causing 
(it) to increase, and so long as, for the good of* the body 
alone, tliey bring it from a worse to a better state, and by at¬ 
tending preserve eaclr'^'^ (body) attended to. After this man¬ 
ner, and in no other, as I think, we will lay down that the 
definition of the medicinal or any other rule is lightly made. 

Soc. juH. And v(M'y mneh so. 

[33.] Guest. It is ncc(*.s.''ary them, as it seems, that of poli¬ 
ties tliut must be ]»ro-emiiiently tiorreet, and the only polity, 
in which the governors are found to j)ossesa s(;ience truly, and 
not in appearance meniy; whetlier tliey rule according to laws 
or without laws, ov<,‘r the willing or the unwilling, and are 
themselves poor or rieli. For not one of* these things must 
we consider at all, as ri^gards any rectitude (of government). 

Soc. jun. BeaiUiful ly (said). 

Guest. Ami whether they purge the state to its good, by 
putting to death or banishing ee.rtain persons; or by sending 
out colonies .some where, like a swarm of bees, they reduce it to 
a less size; or whether by introducing some others from abroad 
they make citizens of them, and thus increase its size, so long as 
by making use of seiejiee and justice, they preserve it, and cause 
it to tlie utn^g^t of tlicir power to pass from a worse condition 
to a better one, then, aiid aci'.ording to sueli limits, must we 
speak of a polity as alone rightlj' existing. Hut we must say that 
such others, as wc have mentioned, arc not genuine, nor do 
they in reality exist; •'’^but that tiiose, which we call well- 
regulated, imitate this for the better, the' others for the worse.** 

“ 1’his word is graphically applied here to *a physician standing over 

bed of the patient. f 

^ Stalbaum says that the generality of translators have considered 
as governed by frirurrarowi'rtc, instead of taking it as the dative 
of the manner. FiciriMs has however, “ arte — president.” 

" I have adopted 'sKaora (i. e. vbiftara), found in one MS., in licu.of 
Icaaroi, which is superfluous here as applied to the physicians. . 

—** The version of Ficinus exhibits here a remarkable variation 
the Greek text of Stalbaum, which is made up in part-ftom thecotyectilra 
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Soc. ju». The other points, O g^uest, appear to have been . 
stated with moderatidn: but that it is requisiteto govern 
without laws, has been stated as a thing rattier harsh to hear. 

Guest. You have anticipated me a little, Socrates, by your 
question. For I was about to ask you, whether you admit all 
these points, or whether you find any difficulty in any matter 
that has been stated. It is however evident, that we now 
wish to discuss the point respecting the rectitude of those, 
who goveni without laws. 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. After a certain manner it is evident that legislation 
is a part of llie science of a king: but it is best, not for the 
law’s to prevail/'^ but for a man, who has with prudence the 
pow’er of a king. Do you know in w'hat way ? 

Soc.jun. In what way <lo you mean ? 

Guest. Because the law cannot, by comprehending that 
which is the best and most accurately just in all cases, at the 
same time ordain what is tlic best. For the inequalities of 
men and their actions, and tlie fact tltat not a single atom, so 
to say, of human allairs, enjoys a state of rest, do not permit 
any art whatever to exhibit in any case any thing simple 
(without cxceiition) respecting all matters and through all 
time. Shull wa admit this ? 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. And yet we sec tlie law tending nearly to this very 
point: and, like a certain scH*\vil1ed and ignorant man, it 
does not suffer any pereon to do any tiling contrary to its own 
orders, nor to put a question, not evcai sliould ^ncthing new 
happen to be in some case ‘•'belter as conqiared with the de¬ 
cree''' it had ordained. 

of Heindorf and his own, ** Sod cas. qutc hanc imita^^tur, libnntcr laudamus, 
quasi facile ad meliora Icnqcntes; alias vc^ro contra vilupcrainus, tunquam 
imitaticHie malorum ad doteriora proclives.” 

“ Instead of which Stalbauni absurdly cndeavoiira to defend, Aat 
suggested ilvai, to which he was jjrobably led by Ficiniis’ version, 
** gubernationcm sine ^egibus rectain esse posse; ” from whence 1 would 
rather elicit, aviv vofimv tlvai tv apxtip — 

This was a Pythagorean doctrine. Compare The Laws, ix. p. 875, 
C. So says Stalb., who refers to Valekcnacr on Hcrodot. iii. 38. 

—n Stalbauin translates wopci rov Xoyot/ pru’toropiTiioncm.” But 
Xdyoc Is " reason,” not “ ojiinion.” And if it ever did mean ” <»pinion,** 
it.could not do so here, where it is followed by u vd/iof iTTtTa^iv. For 
flip- law cw never ordain an opinion, only a fact.. 
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Soe.jun, Trne. For the law does really «o» as you bare jtist 
now said, to each of us. 

Guest. Is it not then impossible for that, which is under all 
cases simple, to do well in cases which are never at any time 
simple ? 

Soc. jun. It appears so nearly. 

[34.] Guest. Why then is it necessary to lay down laws? 
since law is not a thing of the greatest rectitude. Of thia wo 
mu.st inquire the cause. 

Soe.jun: How not? 

Guest. Are there not then amongst us, as in other cities 
likewi.se, certain exercisc.s of men collected together for the 
sake of competition relating to running, or something else? 

Soe.jun. Yes. There arc very many. 

Guest. Come then, let us again njcall to our memory the 
orders of tho.se, w'ho practise scientiiically exercises in meet¬ 
ings®^ of thi.s kind. 

Soe.jun. What is this 

Guest. They do not conceive it is requisite to be very fine 
in ordering, according to each individual, what is suited to the 
bmly of each; but think more stupidlytliat they ought to 
make their arrangements of what bcnelits the body, suited to 
the majority of circum.^^tances and persons. 

Soe.jun. Excellent. 

Guest. On wliich account assigning now®® equal labours to 
persons collected together, they urge them on together, and 
stop them together in the race, and wrestling, and all the 
labours of thWjody. 

Soe.jun. Such is the fact. 

Guest. Let us hold then, that the legislator who would pre¬ 
side over his herds®® in matters of justice, and their contracts 

A 

** I have translated as if the Greek were dyt^oaic, not dpxaiCt whick is 
manifestly absurd. Stalbaum suppfests dytXrtTf. But as laws were made 
in the dyopd, and gynmaslic exercises took place there likewise, a word 
is required suited at once to the arena of law and of gymnastics. Besides, 
incdyopaic tliere Is an allusion to the mention of d^poutu dvOptaviov. Fut 
Hesyciiius explains 'Ayopd by UBpotefia. 

^ The question t6 ttoIop seems strange, thus following Imrdlitic. 

•* Instead of rraxvTtpov Plato evidently wrote ira^^urepoi, opposed to 
XeirrovpyElv : and so too shortly afterwa^s, naxerepos wv instead of 
wayiiripwc. 

** To avoid the unmeaning ** now,*’ Stalbaum would read droJftidi^i^ 

" Although Ficinus renders ral<nv dycXcMC ** suis gregihus,*' y^;it 
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with eadf other, wiU‘never be sufficient for nil collectively, by 
accurately enjoining upon each individual what is fitting. 

Soc.jun. This is likely. 

Guest. But I think he will establish laws suited to the 
majority of persons and circumstances, and somehow thus in 
a more stupid way for each, delivering them in writings, and 
in an unwritten (form),®’ and legislating according to the 
customs of the country. 

Soc.jun. Right. 

Guest. Riglit indeed. For how, Socrates, can any one be 
so all-sutricicnt as, by sitting near®** through the whole of life, 
to enjoin accurately what is adapted to each ? Since, although 
any one soever of tliose who possess tluj science of a king 
could, I think, do this, he would scare,cly impose on himself 
impediments, Viy writing down the so-called laws. 

Soc. jun. (So it appears,) O guest, from wliat has been 
now said. 

Guest. And still more, () thou best one, from what will be said. 

Soc.jun. What is that? 

Guest, Of this kind. For let us thus say to ourselves. 

no where stated that the has, like a kin^, a herd of hU own. 

And wore the fact othfi’wi.'jc, yet rmtnv could not be found iii prose for 
Toif. Opi)orUiii(:ly then do tin* three oldest MSS. oiler raeriv, without 
an accent; a proof of the reading: Ix'ing eorrnjit. Plato wrote, 1 suspect, 
iiiratnv, which would be in MSS. vvomv. For thus errors constantly 
arise from the loss or confusion of letters indicative of iinmcrals, as 1 
have shown in Puppo’s Pndc^oin. ]>. 2'23, and -{'29; and to the passai^os 
corrected there by myself, Ponlley, Porson, Kidd, ami Dobn-c, 1 could 
now add full twenty more, where all the mud(*rn editoisf^liavc, like Slal- 
baum here, been utterly in the dark. With respect to v, thus written for 
/3, see Bast in Palseogruph. (irtec. p. 218, and Weliavcr on Eumen. 115, 
who has stolen there an emendation of mine. 

Tho words Kai iv ypdfifiaffiv drro^totwQ icai iff aypafifidroic irarpiois 
ik Wtvi vofioBtrwp Stalbivnn thus itaraphrascs, misled, it would seem, as 
Stephens was likewise, by FicinuH—Et scriptis lep;cs promulgans et 
secundum mores et instituta littcris quidem non consignata, sed tainen 
patria, leges sanciens—” observing that tOof is here, as in Critios, p. 121, 
B., the same as vofio^ Hod he remembered that the laws, which Py^a> 
goraa gave his disciples, were unwritten, he would have aeon to what is 
to be referred the expression ip Aypa/ifidrots. 

** I cannot understand vapaKaVriiitpoQ thus written by itself. Ficinus * 
has sedulusque assidero cuique.” But even thus the passage is nut 
complete. The place where the lawgiver is supposed to sit should he 
^mentioned. There is a lacuna here, which it would not he ditKcuU to 
tupply by the aid .^schylus and Aristophanes. 
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Would not a physician, or any teacher 'of gymnastics, being 
about to travel, and to be absent as he fancied from those 
under his care for a long time, and thinking that those en¬ 
gaged in exercises, or sick, would not remember Iiis precepts, 
be willing to write something to refresh their memoiy ? Or 
how (w(mld he act) ? 

Soc.jit7i. In this way. 

Guest. But what, if the physician, having been abroad a 
less time tlian he expected, should come back, would he not 
^are to suggest certain other things besides those contained 
in his writings, other circumstances occurring more favourable 
for the sick, through winds, or any tiling else of tliose that are 
wont to take place from Zeus (the air), contrary to expecta¬ 
tion ? Would he think that he ought to persevere in not going 
out of his old injunctions, and rieithtir himself order other 
things, nor dare to do to the sick man things different from 
what had be(3n written, as if these w-cre medicinal atid salubri¬ 
ous, but those of a different kind noxious, and not according 
to art ? Or rather, would not every thing of this kind, occur¬ 
ring according to science ufid true art, in all matters become 
altogether the greatest ridicule of such injunctions ? 

Soc. jvn. Entirely so. 

Guest. But shall not he, who writes down what is just and 
unjust, beautiful and base, good ami evil, and who establishes 
unwritten laws for the herds of human beings who live in 
cities, in each*® according to the laws of those who have 
written them,—^whether he conics himself (back)^® after hav¬ 
ing written (ii>vs) contrary to art, or some other like him, be 
permitted to enjoin things different from these ? Or, would 
not this interdiction appear to be in reality no less ridiculous 
than the former ? 

Soc.jun. How not? 

[35.] GttesL Ho you know then the language ^ken by 
. the multitude respecting such a thing ? ^ 

Soc.jun. 1 have it not at present in my mind. 

« 

•• The words ** in each,** which are hero manifestly absurd, Stalbaum 
c vainly, as usual, attempts to defend. For he did not know that Pfato in-. 
aerted them between t&v and ypayj/dvrutVf understanding wdXctri. Th^ 
are omitted by Ficinus entirely. 

n Ficinus renders d^iKi^rat “ redeat,** which shows that hs foimd In • 
his MS. Aflie^rai aii» 
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Guett. ^nd yet it is very speciouB. For they say that* if 
any one knows of laws better than those of their ancestors, 
such a person should, after persuading his own state* become 
a legislator; otherwise not. 

Soc. Jun. Do they not then (say) rightly ? 

Guest. Perhaps so. But if any one should, not by persoa* 
sion, force on the better, what would be the name of this 
yiolence ? Do not however (say) a word, but previously re¬ 
specting the former. 

Soc. Jun. What do you mean ? 

Guest. Should some one, not by persuading a person under 
a physician, but by possessing Ins art correctly, compel a boy, 
or a man, or a woman, contrary to prescriptions, to do that 
which is better, wliat will be the name of this violence? 
Ought it not to be called rather any thing than some^* mis¬ 
chievous transgression of ml ? And is it not for ns to say, 
that every thing (has IwipponcfD*'*) to the compelled person, 
rather than that Ik; has .siitlercd any thing mischievous and 
without art fmin the compelling physicians? 

Soc. jun. You speak most true. 

Guest. But what is that error called by us, which is con¬ 
trary to the statesman’s art ? Must it not be the base, evil, 
and unjust ? 

Soc. jun. I’hitircly so. 

Guest. Of those, wljo liave been forced to act contrary to 
the wTitten [)rece})ts, and the customs of the country, more 
justly, better, and more beautifully than before, come, (tell 
me,) '^(can any one), unless he is about to^e the most 
ridiculous of all men, (pronounce) a disapprobation of such 
violence done to such persons ? Must it not be said rather 

Stalbaum endeavours absurdly to defend audprtifia, rb voc&diCf 
where Stephens correctly «u{?gesied afjtdprriftd ri^ 

” The word necessary lor the smso Fudnus has supplied by liis “ coa- 
tiffisse dicendum.” from which, one would suspect that he found in his 
rravra bpBug iv Treativ eivtlv ian. For tv irtativ has been simb 
lorly corrupted in the passages corrected by invself in Poppo’s Prolegon. 
p. 148. 

In translating this passage, where only a Stalbaum would at* 
tempt to defend the want of connexion in the syntax, I have put into 
English what I suspect Plato wrote to this effect, in Greek'>-0Fpc, rbv 
tUv TOtovTtav tpbyop dp rig irtpi rije roiavrtfc ^iag ipoiij, ti 
sraWa F aitrtp ftoKKov Xecrcdv exdaror*, utg, wXifv ahxp^ —insten'' ' f 
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by him on each occasion, that they, who have bej^n fot<ced, 
have suffered at tlie hands of the forcing party every thit^;, 
except what is base, unjust, and evil? 

Soc.jun. You speak most true. 

Guest, But if he who forces is rich, will the acta done 
forcibly by him be just, but, if he is poor, unjust? Or, 
whether a person persuades or does not persuade, (whether) 
rich or poor, and (whether) according or contrary to written 
■tatntea, be does what is useful, must tliis be the definition • 
the most true on all sidi>s of tiie correct administration of a 
state, by whicii^'^ a wise and good man will (w'cli) administer 
the interests of tliose under Ids charge; just as a pilot watches 
over whatever happens to conduce to tl»c 'wellare of the vessel 
and crew; and not by laying down written orders, but by 
making liis skill a law, he preserves his fellow-sailors. And 
thus, ’^[aftcr this very same manner,]'*’ wdll an upright polity 
Ixi produced by tliose wlio are able to go\ ern thus, by ex¬ 
hibiting a strength of skill superior to tin* laws. And indeed 
in the ease of prudent rulers there will he no error, let them 
do every thing; as long as they observe this one great maxim, 
to distribute ever witli intellect and art to tliose in the state 
what is tlie most just, to kee]) them sucli us they are, and to 
finish by rendering them, as far as possible, better instead of 
worse. 

Soc.jun. It is not possible to say the contrary to what has 
been now asserted. 

Guest. Nor yet against those to say even a word. 

[3G.] So(:.^Jun. Of what arc you speaking ? 

Guest. That no mob of any jiersons whatever can receive 
this kind of science, and be able to administer with intellect 
a state, but that wc must seek for a correct polity amongst 
a small number, and a few, and one person and that w© 
must lay down other polities as imitations, as we observed a 
little before, some for the better, and some for the worse. 

roiiwrwv au ypoyov—^fiiac, dp’, ei plXXct — iro'vra abru paXXov—• 
irXiii^ — 

Slalb. with Steph. considers ov povemed by card imdorstood. But 
as two MSS. read tv, perhaps Plato wrote Iv ^ iS— 

These words are an intolerable tautology after oBr«, “ thus.!* 

** Fidniis has, apud unuia vel paucissimos," whidi mokes o for 
better sense. 
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. V 8oe, How and whj say you this ? Foi^ I did not under¬ 
stand just now forsooththe remark respecting imitations, 

Guesi, Truly it were not a stupid act for a person, after 
starting an argument of this kind, to lay it down there,and 
not, by going through it, to show the error which at present 
exists about it. 

Soc. jun. What error ? 

Guest It is meet to search into a thing of such a kind 
as^^ is not very usual, nor easy to perceive; but at the same 
time we must endeavour to apprehend it. For, come, since 
the polity of which we have spoken is the only correct one, 
you know that other politics ought to he thus**® preserved, 
while they use the. institutions of this, and do what was just 
now praised, thdugh it is not most right ? 

Soc.jttn. Whatiailiat? 

Guest That no one of those in the city dare to do any 
thing contrary to the laws; and that he whodarcs, shall ^y the 
forfeit by death, and all the extreme of punisliments.®* This 
too is rao.^t right and beautiful, as a second thing; after 
that some one slpill liave first changed the just now sald.***^ 
But in what inanru'r that, which we have called second, ex¬ 
ists, let us prcK'.eed to state. Shall we not ? 

ikte.jun. By all means. 

[37.] Guest Let us tlicn again return to the images, to 
which it is ever necessary to assimilate kingly rulers. 

” In &pTi fijOev is an error, not as yt-1 nolicud by any editor j but 
wliich it were not diilicult p«>rha])s to coni'cl. 

Stalbnuin cx])lain<i avToS by “ itmncdiaU'ly,’’ a nicaninf^ that word 
never has. He should laive suggested oiirwc, renderctf'^ at ease.’* See 
my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. Ml. 

** Stalbauni has failed to notice that b has dropl out before ov, but U 
preserved by I’ioinus, “ cpiod—” 

*• Stalbaum says that " thus ” is explained by the following expres¬ 
sion, “ do what was just^iow praist‘d.” 1 suspect however that of/ratg is 
a corruption of det muc, for dtt irwQ carries with it the idea of a doubt. 

This alludes to the eonfisration of property, and the ])robibitian of 
burial, w'hidt, as seen by tlte Ajax and Antigonu of Sophocles, was con¬ 
sidered the cxtreiiiOj^f punishment. 

**—This is a literal translation of the nonsense of the Greek text; 
which Stulbaum vainly endeavours to conceal by his version, " ubi quis 
mutaverit ac.seposucritprimuniillud, dequoroododictum eat;*’ which 1* 
will leave for himself alone to understand, fur nobody else can. Ficinus 
has, ** prime namque in loco pouenduin quod nunc est dictum,” as if he 
had found in his MS. siru^i) ijv iQ ru vputrov hiuraBtriov rb vbv bin 

neiv: 
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Soc,jun^ Of what kind? « 

Guist. The noble-mi iidod pilot, and ^the physidany who 
id of equal worth with many others.^^ Let us then, after 
moulding fmm these (two) a certain figure, contemplate it 
Soc.jun. Of what kind? 

Gueit. Such a one, as if we all conceived that we are suf¬ 
fering the luobt dreadful things from tlenn. For such of us 
as either of them wl^h to ba\u, they do equally save;***^ and 
such Ob they wish to injure, they injure by cutting and burn¬ 
ing, at the same time oideiing us to bring to them the means 
of expense, as a tubute, of which they bpend on the sick 
little or even nothing,^’ hut tlu'yand thc.r doinesties make use 
of the rest. And lustlj, re('(i\ing inoiu'y (as) wage-','’*' fixwn 
either the kirnlred or some < neinies of the^ick man, they 
cause him to di(‘. They loo w lio hu\e the command of a ves¬ 
sel, do ten thou-'and other things of thi'. kind. For after 
some plotting, when out at sea, tiny h'lve persons deserted, 
and, comiiiitting errors at sei, huil them into the sea, and 
do them other mischief.**' If then, leiiediiig on tla'se matterb, 


•9—M Plain h(‘ic alludes to tlu IIoiultil,— ‘ItfTfjoc yuo avi)p ttoKKUv 
dvraSiof aWwi^ ui IX m .Ml 

** 1 conf(ta!» 1 cannot uudct-itaiul hue optnwi, i/j, mIuiU I'lcmus haa 
omittud I (ouUl ha\e undiistonri (Aov/tnov (lairoti^oi triv, " they &ive 
cumjdoti'ly alnmt tu pc risk,” oi T;/ “ ^\iih a kiml icc-linc:.*' 

** Ficinushas "niiiil nut piiiirn adiiiodiiin— ’ ill-) MS had therefore 
trfiiKpd —q KOI not Kfii otTn \ -iiiinlu ciioi is to bu coircited 

hinularly ui the pasiiugi s quoted hj .st ilbauui. b« t niy Poppu’b Prolugum. 
p 114. 

** To avoid tlk<auiolog\ we must onut /uerOov, as Piunus does, who 
hab mcioly “ pecumis aucplis ” 

w—w If Plato alluded, us I suspect ho did, to Uie story of Arioo. 
against svhoni some sailors laid a plot and thuw iiirn into the sea; and 
to that of PliiloctcMc s, agaiiibl whom ilu <ii< t ks, alh ging soiut fault, lutt 
him on a dcsirt island, he would hue wiittm, perhaps to this oifect. 
'* For alter some idotting, they do, win ii out at -c i, throw persona into iho 
water, or, alleging boiiu- tiult aiiainsi thtiii, li ivo tlu in dcscuted in ohaU 
low places, and do them, be>orid cuinmoii ills, a wronir ” For in tho 
ronci^iding words there is an {illusion pc iliaps to the euec dote told by Plu- 
larch in Dion. $ 0, respecting the* tMant of .Syracuse bribing one Pottia 
to murder Plato duimg his vo\Kge home; or, it that weit not practicable, 
to sell him into slavery; winch would bo considered by a ^rson like 
Plato, the voiy height ol wrong Toarrwe howescr at this sense, greater 
alterations would heroquibite than anordinaryt»chular would admit; who 
is therefore left to believe, if he will, that Plato ^vroie whkt is found m the 
present text 
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we sbonH ^pntor into some consultation resplicting them^ (so 
that)** we should no longer permit either of those arts to have 
an absolute control over slaves or the frce-l>orn; but that we 
should collect together an assembly consisting of ourselves or 
all the people, or the rich alone; and that it should be lawful 
for private indiv iduals, and the re^t of the o|M?ratives, to bring 
together their opinions rcsjx'cting sailing and diseases, as to 
what manner it is me(‘t to use medicines, and medical in¬ 
struments. for those that are ill; and moreover, (how to use) 
both the vc*ssels themselves and nautical instruments for the 
requirements of vcs^icls in case of danger during the voyage 
from Tvinds jind the sea and the meeting with pirates, and« 
if requisite, in fighting with long ships**'* against otliera of the 
like kind; and tliat, what "haU have been deemed by the mul¬ 
titude on the'.e jioiiits, by iln adviec of physicians and pilots, 
or of other‘*^ unskilled individuals, persons should inscribe 
in triangnlar tubh’s'*^ and pillars, and laying down otlu‘r un- 
WTitten regulations, as the eusioni'* of the country, it should 
be necessary to luivigutc vessels in all luliire timcA according 
to this method, and to administer remedies to the sick. 

Soe.Jufi. You have mentioned things really very absurd. 

GiuU. Further, lliat ruh'r** of the pcriple should be ap¬ 
pointed yi'arly, vv Iioi v er may he chosen liy lot from the rich 
or from all the pi ople; and tliat the rulers so appointed 

• 

•* To dostioy the asyndeton in the protisisof this loiif^-viinded s«n- 
Icnto, of Mhuh, sa^s htulbaum, the anodosis i*. to b< louiid n full pajtc 
loner, it vias nu loly iicci '>sary to stqtjioif, that (iin’rf h id hg]C dtopl out 
hetwuen nva and rvvnov, and tliat a hltU htlow ravra < tiv hud boon 
corrupted nitfi ravra ih/ 

“ Amunii^t the ancients, ships of war were long, those of rommorre 
more round. 

instead of dXXw, which, despite* what some acholaiH bay about 
aXXoc being used pleona*4uallv, makes iiunbciibC luie, Plato wiote 
clXXwc, meiely,” a meaning on which liuhnkf u on Timirus, OAir dXXcec 
vpovoiZt and Toup rm Longinus, § 7, have aaid uli that is rti(|Uisite 

The Uhlot called Kvp^ighad thice faresfcjrming a tiiangle, iixed to 
a centre pole, railed thc^d^wv, and on each (ace was laid, probably, • 
volume of tlie lawb ongindly relating to religious matters, but suUbe- 
queiitly to cml likewise. Such tablets were once found m Christiou 
eWe^es; and the pnest, or rather some cleric al absistant ui (he ebararter 
of a canon or chonatcr, used to chant from it the Psalms, and to read die 
two Lessons of the morning or evening service, which were placed re* 
BpeoUvely on the three faces of the tablet. 

VOU WI. * 
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should rule according to the written regulations) tihe pilots 
over vessels and physicians over tlie sick. 

Soc.jfin. I’luise things are still more harsh. 

[38.J Guest. Let us see now after this what follows. For 
when the year of each governor shall have expired, it will be 
necessary to appoint'*^ tribunals of persons, taken either by a 
selection from tlie rich or from all tlic people by lot, and to brin^^ 
the rulers btdbrc tliem and to pass their accounts, and for any 
one to ac(!use, them for not having acted, during his year, the 
pilot, according to the writltui regulations, nor according to 
th(‘ old cii.stoni.s of their fondathers; and for the very same 
things to take place in the case of tliosc healing the sick; and 
that wlu»ever of them .should ho eonvieted, certain persons 
should fix M'hat the part\ must siilfer (in jKirson) or pay (in 

pUJ'Sft). 

Sor. jttn. Would not he, who ifj ready of his own accord to 
be a ruler under such einniiuj-tancM's, most justly sufler (in 
person) and pay (in purse) r 

Guest. Further still, it will he, necessary to make a law on 
all thc.se points, that, if any one be proved to be seeking out the 
art relating to piloting and ships in general, or to health, and 
the truth of the physician’s theory about winds, heat and 
cold, contrary to the written regulations,*''* or devising*-*"* any 
thing whatever about aifairs of this kind, he shall, in the 
first place, be calh‘,<I neitlan* as one skilled in physicking or 
piloting, but a talker of matters on high, or some babbler; 
ami that, in the next [ilace, it shall be lawful for any one to 
write dov, .an indietmeiit against him for lawlessness,and to 

** Slulb. has adopted mditravrfc from two MS. He did not know that 
KaOisftv would he said of a judfic; KaihnTavai, of R tribunal. 

** Hi'rc and cl^nvlicrc the Knplisli phrase, answerinf; to the Greek 
wnpd ra ypa/ifiara, is “ contrary to the stjttutes, made in that case and 
provided.’* 

•* After tro^i^o/ifi'oc, Ficinns seems to have fo^nd in his MS. sai 
eiSdtTKUfy, as shown l)> his “ philo.sophetiir et doccat.” At all events, such 

idea is requibito on aerount of the suljaeqiie;it “ corrupting.” 

** The edd. have ypoif/d/ifrop tindyup top ^ov\6ficvov olj iff 

jq n fdcaer jpuie. Here Ast was the first to object to ole i^eornP, ms be¬ 
ing witliout syntax, and consequently without scuso. But his proposed 
new reading, ol t^ennv, is, if possible, worse than the old 000; while 
Slolbaum's notion that olf tltorip is an ititerpolation, aTisiitg from rdv 
fSovXd/Mvov, may be safely left to its own refutation. Hod th^ scholars 
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bring hink before some court of justice^ as corrapilng' the 
younger,^ and persuading the silly to put their hands to the 
arts of a pilot and a physician not according to the laws, and 
to rule self-willed over vessels and the sick; and that if any one 
shall be found perstmding either young or old men, contrary 
to the laws, and the written regulations, (it shall be lawful) 
to punisb him with the extreme (of punishments). For 
no one®^ ought to be wiser than the laws j nor on the other 
hand,®® should any one be ignorant of the lirts of medicine 
and of healing, nor of piloting and shipping, (according to) the 
written regulations and tiie customs laid down of the country; 
for he who wislics may learn. 11‘ then, Socrates, this should 
take place about the sciences we nujntioncd, and we should look 
into any portion of the gericrars art, and the whole of any 
kind of hunting, and of i)aiiiting, or of iinitutiun in general, 
and carpentry, and the f»>ririalion in general of instruiiicnts of 
any kind, and of agriculture, and the art relating to plants in 
general; or, again, into the care of breeding horses, according 
to written regulations,®® and herds ol* cattle of evt‘ry kind, ami 
prophecy, and all the portion lliat tlie ministering art embraces, 
the playing at games of dice, the wliole of arithmetic, (whe¬ 
ther) simple or (relating to) a plrnie, eillun* in depth, or swift¬ 
ness;^®® '(if) resiK'cting all tln se things (it were) so done, 
wliat would a[)pear produced aecordin; to written regulations, 
and ndt according to art?^ 

reincniborcd Dial a pniitivu of tin- crime, laid to the rharpe of a person 
indicted, follitwsi y{ia0e(rdri(, tiiey niii;lit poihups liavc seen that Plato 
wrote yfia\l/trftti'or — fSot'Xof/tvoi/ dvofiiac thfrrat, ah I li.i# translulod- 

•• Edd. dXXoof One XIS. roet; dXAoL'C vfwTfjatei;. IlcncC 

Plato wrote, 1 stuped, rovg vfuirhpnvc ■ while from dWovg 1 have 
elicited dvovg, and inserted it ufier di/arTtiOorra. On thi> contusion be¬ 
tween avovg and rtXXonc, see my Pnppo’s I’rolejrnm. p. lOb. 

Instead of ovStv cun^non sense requires o^etea, luid ovo* h>a y' av 
in lieu of ov^ipa yap. 

•* By insCTUnj? ««r« rd before ytypaftfiiva, required alike by the sense 
and syntax, and placing; iKtipm—ftavOdvHp after Kct/itvo, and not, us 
usual, after vavrtKhv, have made Plato talk something like sense^in 
lieu of the nonsense with which Stalbauin is so highly delif^hted. 

•• The words eard tnryypdfifiara arc omitted by Ficinus, for he was not 
aware perhaps^ that horses, os shown by Xenophon, were reared by rules. 

tM Of the mass of nonsense to tie found here, it is easy to see the cor¬ 
rection by turning to p. 284, P. ^ 2.^. 

^ Of all this heap of rubbish, without sense or syntax, Pieinus has 
omitted every atom; and in Uie procediiig summary of dift'creiit arts, he 
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Soc^jun. It is evident that all arts would be entirely sub* 
verted, nor would they exist again, through such a law for* 
bidding one to investigate. So that life, which is now difficult, 
would at that time become utterly unable to be endured. 

[t39.] Guest. But what (will you say) to this ?- If we should 
compel each of the abovc-niontioned to take place according to 
written regulations, and should appoint as the guardian of these 
statutes a man cither chosen by suffrage, or chance, but who, 
giving no tliought to them, either fur the sake of a certain 
gain, or private pleasure, should endeavour, although knowing 
nothing, to act contrary to tliese statutes, would not this be a 
still greater evil than the former ? 

Snc.jtm. Most truly so. 

Guest. F«ir he, who -hould dare to act contrary to those 
laws, which have bee.n laid down after much experience, (or) 
through certain advisers recommending each in a pleasant 
inaniH'r, and persuading the people to yaiss them, wdll commit 
an error many-fold greattsr than an error,- and subvert every 
process much more than w'ritten statutes. 

SiH^.jun. How is he not about (to «lo so)? 

Guest. Il(‘nce there is a sc(a)ml sailing, as is said, for those 
that establish laws and statutes respecting any thing what¬ 
ever, that is, not to suffer any one })erson, or the multitude^ 
to do any thing of any kind at any time contrary to them. 
iSoc. jtm. Right. * 

Guest. Will not these statutes then, written by men intel¬ 
ligent as far as tbeir power permits, be imitations of the ti'uth 
of each of'*';bese ? 

Soc.jun. How not? 

Guest. Ami yet, if we remember, we said that the mftti 
who is in reality a statesman, would, being intclligeot,.do many 
things from art, in reference to his^ own course of action 
without giving a thought to statutes, when other things seem 
to him better than what had been written by himself and 
enjoined upon some persons absent. 

* Soc.jun. We did say so. *' 

Guest. Would not then any single man whatever, or any 

has shown that his hIS. omitted words that have been interpolated, and 
transposed those which linve been misplaced. 

* Ficintis has "scclus committit superiori peccato longe deteriiM|-' 
which is fhr more intelligible thtui the Greek. 
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people iirhstever, by whom Iaws happen to be laid down, act 
in the same way as that true (statesman), should they endea* 
vctqr to do to the utmost of their power contmry to them* 
(the laxvs) what is something diiTerent and bettei' ? 

Soc.jtm. Entirely so. 

Guest, If then they should without knowledge act in this ' 
manner, would they not attempt to imitate what is true? and 
yet they w'ould imitate all badly; but if with art, this is no 
longer un imitation, but is tlie very truth itself. 

^c. juH. Altogether so. 

Guest. And yet it was before laid down as a thing acknow¬ 
ledged by us, that the mob is incapable of receiving any art 
whatever.. 

Soc. jun. It was so laid down. 

Guest, If then there is a certain kingly art, the mob of the 
rich, and the whole of the jieople, could never r(‘cei^e this 
science of the statesman. 

Soc. jun. For how can they ? 

Guest. It is requisite then, as it seems, that such-like 
politics, if they are about to imitate correctly, to the. best of 
their power, the true polity under a siiigh* pf’r.son ruling with 
art, must never, '•the laws having been lui«l down by them,^ 
do any thing contrary to the w'ritlen statutes and eustom.s of 
the country. 

Soc. jun. You speak most b<;autifully. 

Guest. When therefore the rich imitate this polity, wc 
then denominate such a polity an aristocrac^y; but when they 
give no thought to the laws, an oligarchy. 

Soc. jun. So it nearly seems. 

Guest And again, when one man rules according to the 
laws, imitating the person endued with science, we call him a 
king, not distiijgiiishing,by name the persbn ruling alone with 
science, or with opinion according to the laws. 

* Stalbaum soya tltat ravra is to be referred to vofiortc (the laws). 
But how a neuter noni# could thus be made: to a^n'oe with a Tnasculii# 
oiie, was known only, 1 suspect, to himself und Matthit'e, whom he quotes. 
To my mind the nenm to be understood is irvyypdfifiara. 

Of these words, perfectly useless here, Ficinus has taken not the 
least notice, either because he could not understand Uiem, or bccaiisc they 
were not in his MS. Pcrhap.s Ku/iivwv avrdig oug;ht to be inserted j 
tween rwvund v6fiuv in the next speech of the Guest, where 
tbemselvesiV would refer to the rich. ^ 
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Soc.jun, We nearly appear to do so. 

Guest. If then a person possessing in reality science rules 
' alone, he is called altogether by the same name, a king, and no 
other will be mentioned in addition; through which® the live 
names of the polities just now mentioned become only one. 

Snc.jun. So it appears. 

Guest. But when one man rules neither according to the 
laws nor the customs of the ctmntry, but pretends, as the 
person possessing s(;iciice, tliat the best is to be done, contrary 
to tlie written statutes, and tliere exist a certain desire and 
ignorance as the leaders of this imitation, must we not call 
each man of this kind a tyrant? 

[40.] Sitc.jm}. How not? 

Guest. TJuis then we say has been produced a tjTant, a king, 
an oligareby, un aristocracy, and a dcinoeruev, from mankind 
indignantly iKiaring wdth such a single inonarcb, and not be¬ 
lieving that any one w»>uld ever be worthy of siie.li au oflice, 
so as to be both willing and able to rule with virtue and 
science, and to distrihiitc properly to all ])er.st)ns things just 
and holy;'* but (disposed) to maim, and kill, and maltreat’ 
whomsoever he might wish: yet, if such a person should 
arise, as we have mentioned, he would be belovcsd and live at 
lu»ine happily,guiding throughout, like a pilot, alone a polity 
accurately correct. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Guest. But now, as we truly say, since there is no such 
king prodj^ged in states, as is produced by nature in a swarm 
of bees, excelling straightway alone in bo«ly and soul, we must, 

■' As there is notliiusjto whieh ii can be referred, one would read here, 
oilhoT h' ’d, Ihrwnsli whifh thinji,” or Tt' 'ov, “ through W'liich person.*' 

® Ficinu*. inserts here, “ tiint'iciitquo priptcroa, ne forte vir unus liceit- 
tiam naetus-^*' 1 suspiirt rather front his i^wn head than his MS.: and 
he is followed, as usual, by Tuyior, who roruly troubled himself with 
looking at the Oreek. 

' Hero the m.'tUreating, after killing, has refereiiee to the conduct pnr- 
cted by tyrants to the dead bodies of thevr politv’al enemies, as shown in 
the case of Ajax by tlic Atridm, and in that of Polynices by Creon. 

* To obbiin this sense, it will be requisite to put tiSaiftoptts before 
Hiamt^ipvwvra^ instead of after it. But if oUtlv is to be taken teanfd- 
lively, wliieh can hardly be done, after the preuedutg passive. v^b, 
we must translate, “ he would be beloved twugh hia kd* 

. *i.stertng alone, and gtiiding throughout, like a mlot, happily a polity 
which lu.eiy correct: as if the Greek were dyavamai iv dm to . 

Tf &p Kai oiKtiv, 
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as it seems,*come together and write down statutes, treading, 
in the footsteps of a polity the most true. 

Soc.jun. It nearly appears so. 

Guest. And do we wonder then, Socrates, that in such¬ 
like polities evils, such as do Jmppen. and will happen, are pro¬ 
duced, when the foundation jdac'cd under them (exists) by 
statutes and customs, '■^and not with the foundation of science, 
which performs its aetitms in a different w'ay than wduit a 
polity does, which, making use of imprudence, will be evident 
to every one, that it will destroy every thing produced by that 
(imprudence).® Or ought w'o not to wonder rather ut this, how 
strong a thing a city naturally is ? For, though cities have for 
time wdihoul end been suffering thus, yet s(»me of them are 
still remaining, aiid are not overlurijed. JSlaiiy however 
sometimes, like sinking vessels, are perishing, have perished, 
and will perish,*’ tlmough tlie. in(*(»rre<;t eondnet of tlie pilots 
and sailors,’^ who, having ohfainetl tin* grcate.st ignorance re¬ 
specting the greatest eoneenis, do still, iilthongh llie.y know" 
nothing about state affairs, lliink they have obtained this 
knowledge the most clearly of all. 

[41.] Soc.jun. Most true. 

Guest. Whieh then of these ineorrect politics, where all 
are full of diflieulties, is tin* least diilieult to live in, and 
w'bich the most oppressive, it is meet for ns to look into a 
little; altliougli it is what is eallcd a by-deed’•* as regards 
our present iiupiiry; yet, perhafis, on the wdiole, we all of us 
do all things for the sake of a thing of this kind.’"^ 

•“* Snch is my translation of this pasaiific, wliirh is ])crfL*ctl3^ininiclligibl(! 
in Ihu Greek, thro\iph the loss of sonn; words that neither SchJi'iennaclier 
nor Stalhaum had the saf?ae}ty to supply, here enclosed within lanes— 
(im/) {It) fifra imiTTfifitig (ri}c) irnaTTovatj£ riiQ 7rp«£#tc Jrwe (^f >?)• 
Xpwfitvtj {avoitf), vavri »:ar«c»/\off (f<rrai), wj rrtipT av oiokcirtce rd 
ra^ry yiyyofteva. • ‘ 

*• Instead of KaTa^ofttvai, one w(#ul<l prefer KaraXitofitpai, I. e. not 
'‘sinking,'" but " loosened as to their timbers.” 

*' Fioinns ha.s, “ pericnint percunt atque pciibunt,” wliieh is tho 
more natural order of ideas. ^ 

By sailors are meant those who arc sailing in the vessel of the state. 

** So we say “ by-play *’ and “ by-blow.” 

** Staibautn defends, with Wyttenbaeh in Select. Histur. p. 414, and 
Hermann on Philoct. 557, the pleonasm in mca and not aware 

that the passage here is corrupt. Donaldson in The New Oratylns, p. 350, 
renders tpexa ** only,” a meaning never found elsewhere. Had he read 
my note on Phil. 549—556, he‘would have found there something better 
th^ his borrowed nonsense* 
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Soc,jun. It is meet. Hotrnot? 

Of three things then, sa>y that the same U remark* 
ably difficult, and at th^ same time most easy. 

i^.jun. How say you ? 

‘Guest Not otherwise than, as I said before, that a mon¬ 
archy, tlie government of a few, and of many, are those three 
polities mentioned by us at the commencement of the dis-, 
ooursc, which has now flowed upon us. 

Soc.jun. Tliey were. 

Guest Bisecting tiien each of tlicse, we shall produce six, 
separating from these the correct j)olity, as a seventh. 

Soc.jun. How so? 

Guest Out of monarchy there came, we said, the regal 

and the tyrannic; and out of tliat (composed) not of the 

many, the well-omened aristocracy arid oligarchy. But out 

of that (composed) of the many, we then laid it dow'u under 

the name of a simple d<nnocracy; but we must now lay it 

down as tw(^oJ(i,^ , 

‘ « • 
jun. How so ? And after wliat rnasRer do we make 

this division ? 

Guest Not at all different from the others; even aUhongh 
the name of this is now two-fold. But to govern according to 
the laws, and contrary to them, is common both to this and 
the rent.''’’ 

Soc.jun. It is so. 

Guest Then indeed, wlien Ave were seeking a correct 
polity, this bisection was of no use, as we have shown above; 
but since tiX. have separat<;<l it from the others, and have con¬ 
sidered the otliers as necessary, the l>ciiig contrary or accord¬ 
ing to law causes a bisection in each of these. 

Soc. jtm. So it af)pears from what has now been said. 

Guest A monarcliy then, yoked to correct writings, which 
we call laws, is the best of all the six polities; but when it 
is Avithout law, it is grievous, and most burthensome to live 
under. 

• f 

** As this passage is at A'ariance with that in p. 292, A. $ 31, where 
Plato denies tliut a peculiar name can be given to a democracy, accord¬ 
ing as llte people exercise their power wisely or wickedly, some person, 
os stated by Stalbaum, conceived^ the existence of an error here. 

Picinus seems not to have found rooroiv, evidently unnecessary, after 
iv raf&roif, in his MS. His version is, “ in his jam legis serratte et 
tnnsgreasio singuloa bifariam partiuntur.” 
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Socnjtm, It nearly appears so. 

Guest. But the polity of the not-many wo have considered 
as a medium between botli, as a few is a medium between 
one and many; but on the other hand, the polity of tho Ipany, 
as being weak in all things, and unable, as compared wim the 
others, to do any thing great, eith(*r for good or evil, through 
the otliccs in this polity l>eing divided into small parts amongst 
many, lienee, of all the polities aeting according to law, 
this is the worst, hut th(‘ best of all stieh as act contrary to 
law. And whore all are intemperate, it is tho l)C8t to live in a 
democracy; but where all are t<'inperate, this polity is tlio 
worst to live in. In the iirst polity is the first and best con¬ 
dition (of life), with the e\ccption of the seventh; for wo 
must separate tlii<9 from all tlie other polities, ns a god from 
men. 

Soc.jmi. These things appear thus bo produced!^ and 
happen ; and that mii>t be done, which you mention. 

Uuvbt. Ought we not tli<*n to tak(‘ away the sharers in 
thobC polities, w Itli the exeej)tion of the ‘^cientiAc one, as being 
not truly statesman-like but S(>ilitioiis-like; and as presiding 
over the greatest rcsemhlanees, and briiej: sucli tJiemselves; 
and, as they are the ninnies sind enehanlors, to be 

called*** too the greatest sophists of sophists? 

• ♦ Soc juH. This upjielhition seoms nearly to be retorted most 
/^rreotly on tliose ealled stalesim n. 

GueU. Be it so. This indeed Im, as it wer<% a drama for us; 
just as it was lately said, that we savr a certain duu<dng-troop 
of Centaurs and Satyrs, which was to be separ'iUMl from the 
statesmaifs art; and now tills separation has been with so 
much difficulty effected. 

Soc.jun. So it appears. 

Crf/es^'But anotlicf thing remains, stiH more difficult than 
this, through its being more aliied to the kingly genus, and 
at the same time more difficult to understand. And we ap- 

i?—o 'phe worda y^yvtaQai rt xai an* ntniUvd m tho oldcs^but 
not tho best They are lojocted by the Zurich editors, but defended 

by Stalbaum. They are (crtiunly here peifeialy uaelcsa. Bui, if inter¬ 
polated^ why and from 'whence did th(>y t ome 7 ' 

Instead of yiyvteOai, the tram of ideas leads to XkyttrBat.M I have 
traii&lated; unloaa it be said that Plato wrote both, ytyvtimm re aaf 
MyteQai, and that from this passage came the ytyvecBat re xal found at 
present a little above. 
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pear to me to be affected in a manner similar to tbose that 
wash gold. 

Soc.jun. How so? 

Ch^sL Those workmen first of all separate earth, stones, 
and many other things; but after this there are left sub¬ 
stances, allied to gold, mixed together and of value, and to 
be separated only by fire, such as brass and silver, and some¬ 
times a diamond; which’'** being with difficulty separated by 
the experiments of fusion {in the crucible), suffer us to see 
itself by itself that which is called pure gold. 

ISoc. pm. It is said that su(?h tilings arc so done. 

[42.j AftiT the same manner then it seems that 

things difierciit from, and sui h as arc foreign and not friendly 
to, the statesman’s science, have been separated by us; but 
there have been left such as arc of ^aliK^ and allied to it. 
Now of these arc the military .Mid /ludieial arts, aud that 
oratory, which has a share of the. kinely scitTiee, and does, by 
jwsuading men to do ju.stice, conjointly regulate affairs in 
states; by separating (all) of which in a certain manner, most 
easily will a person show naked and alone by itself the charac¬ 
ter of whicli we are now in search. 

Soc.jnn. It is evident that we should endeavour to do this 
in some way. 

Gue^t. As far as experiment goes, it wdll be. evident. But 
let us endeavour to show it by means of music. Tell mo, 
then— 

Soc.jun. What? 

Guest. llSVe wc any ti'aching of music, and universally of 
the sciences, relating to handicraft trades ? 

Soc.jim. Wcliave. 

Guest. But what, shall we say that tlicrc is this too, a cer¬ 
tain science respecting those very things, ^®(wbicb teaches 

This word, wantini? in all the MSS., lias been preserved by Ficinus 
alone; from whose version, “ qua*,” Stephens elicited, with the approbor- 
tion^iof all modorn scholars, &—required by the syntax for the following 
it^aipi9kvTc^^ j 

^ Jrds ” which tcaehe.s ” arc taken from “ onte doceat ^ in 

‘ V ” yicinus, wlin probably found in his M&. dioaierix^v in lieu 
that are quite superfluou-s; to say nothing of the re- 
v.j|.fi^ich even Stalbaum can hardly stomach ; wliile, instead of 
frb d' aii, which he vainly attempts to defend, we must read, 
^<rri* rl d’ o5. Gtiesf. Ti df— 
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whether we Qag)it to leam any one of them whatever 
or not ? Or how slmU we say ? 

Soc,jHn. We will say that there is? 

Guest. Shall wc not then confess, that this is difiereiU from 
the others ? 

Snc.jmi. Yes. 

Guest. But whether must we say that not one of them 
ought to rule over the otlier ? or tin* otliers over this ? or that 
this, ns a guardian, ought to rule ov(t all the others? 

Soc.jiin. That this science (ought to rule)*' over those; 
(whieh teachesy-*' Avhi’tlior it is rejjuisite to leuni, or not. 

Guest. You lell us then, that it ought to inilc over Ixitli 
the taught and the tejudiing. 

Sfir.jun. Very niueli so. 

Guest, And that the soience (which decides)®* whether it 
is ixjqnisite to ijersuade or not, should rule over tliiijt which 
is aide to persuad(‘ ? 

Soe.jun. How not? 

Guest. To what heieiiee then shall we attribute that, whieh 
persuades the multitude and tiie erowd, through iablc^ulk- 
ing,*® but not through teaeliing? 

Soc.jun. 1 think it is e\idcnt tliat this is to be attributed 
to the science of tin- <jrator. 

Guest. But on what Mcieuee, on the other hand, shall we 
impose this, (to deeide)®* whether it is meet to do any thing 
whatever to any persons by persuasion, or violence, or to 
abstain*® entirely. 

The words \^iihin lun<‘S were inscrtcil by Taylf>r to complete the 
sense. Stalbaum follows Ast,\(ho thus tirratiti^od the spucches. tioc.iun. 
This over those. Gue^t. Do you then U-ll us, that tho scioncc, (which 
teaches) whether it is requi.sU<‘ to Icarii or nut, oii^ht to rule oier the 
taught and teaching ? * ** 

l''iciuu.<j supplied, what Tavlor adopted, “ quop—illjudicat.** 

^ There is the hanm distinction rlr,i.\\ii between pi/ropiirq and Sitax*} in , 
OUrg. p. 451, E. § 2*2, .as remarked by Stalbaum; who however does 
not state in whnt way dliters from wXi/Ooc; and HUll leswlhut 

PiciniLs has merely “ ad turbam,” as if vX^Oovg re rai were wanting in 
his MS. 

** Here again Fidnus has inserted the word “judicarc,” requisite to 
snpply (ho sense. 

* ^ Stalbaum, by reading iirixue for tx^tp. Fidnus has *' in qnibus 
4t in quos vtt dcceat/’ as if he had hlled out the sense from hui own head, 
is consequence of some defect in his MS. 
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Soc.jun. To that, which rules over the arts of persuftBion 
and discourse. 

Guest. But this, as I think, will not be any other than the 
power of the statesman. 

Soo.jun. You have spoken most Iwiautifully. 

Guest. Thus then the science of the orator appeara to have 
been very rapidly separated from that of the statesman, as 
being anotlier species, but subservient to this. 

Soc, }un. Yes. 

[43.] Guest. But what on the other hand must we con¬ 
ceive respecting this power? 

rSoc. jun. What power? 

Guest. (IJespecting) tliat, by whicli we are to war with 
each of thos(« agaitist whom wa may have chosen to war. 
Whether sluill we say that tliis power is w'itliout art or with 
art? 

Sor. Jtfn. And how can w<* C‘*nei*ivo, that p(»wer to be with¬ 
out art, whieli tlie general's art and all warlike operations put 
into prae.tice? 

Gue.s't. But must we consider that power, which is able and 
skilful in deliberating, whether we ought to engage in WTir, or 
separate peaceably, as different from tliis, or the same with it? 

Soc.jufi. To those Ibllowing-*' the preeeding (reasoning) it 
is of necessity ditfereiit. 

Guest. Shall we not, then, assert that this (the art of de¬ 
liberation) rules over that (which carries on wiir), if we 
understand in a manner .similar to what has been advanced 
before ? "v 

Soc. jnn. So 1 say. 

Guest. What power then shall wc endtiavour to show as 
the mistress rif the whole art of war, so terrible and mighty, 
fexce.pt the truly kingly science ? ^ 

Soe.juu. None Ollier. 

^ Guest. We must n(»l then lav do^vn the science of general- 

i V rZ 

ship as that of the state.smaii, of which the former is the min- 
isteftng assistant. * 

' In ivrofifpoune, an Ionic form, inadmissible in an Attic writer, evi¬ 
dently lies hid eyrofthme qt'. We find indeed in ]>. 291, A. $ 30, ro^rotnv ' 
jreport, Vi‘hero it is easy to read roio^rotf y' tripoiQ. Stalbaum refers to 
Zeller in Comtnentat. tie Lepfg. Platon, p. $7. But I suspect nodting mwe 
^0 be found Uiorc than what Mattlun has stated in Qt. Gr. f 69* 7. 
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Sm,jnn* It is not ronsonable. 

Guest, But rome, let us contemplate the power of judges^ 
who judge rightly. 

* Soc.jun, By all means. 

Guest Is it then capable of doing any thing more than merely 
judging i*cspectii)g compacts, when, having received from a 
king the lawgiver, whatever lias been laid down us legal, and 
looking both to those, and to what has been ordained to be just 
and unjust, it exhibits its own })cculiiir virtue, of never being 
overcome by certain bribes, or fear, or pity, or any other“’ 
hatred, <or love, so ns to be willing to se.ttle mutual ac(!usa- 
tions contrary to the ordonnanee of the legislator. 

Soc. jmi. Tho eniploynient (»(' this power is nearly nothing 
else,’**** tliun what you have mentioned. 

Guest. We inid then, that the stren^^tli of judges is not 
kingly, but the guardianship of the laws, and ininistuCring to 
the kingly seience. 

Soc.jun. It appears so. 

Gupst. ^riiis als<> must he umlerstood by liim, who looks 
into all tiic aforesaid science's, (hat the statesman^ science has 
not appeare<l to be one of them. For it is not meet for the 
truly kingly scaeiicc to ac't itaeU‘, but to rule over those able 
to act; since it knows that the conmicnceme.iit and progress*’ 
of tliijigs of lli<; greatest cons(‘(jnen<X‘ in slates depends on 
opportunity and the want of it; but it is ll»c province of the 
other scricnces to do as they arc ordered. 

Soc.jun, Bight? 

Guest. Hence, since the sciences whieh wc l:..Ve just now 


On the pleonastic nw; of dXXoc, whicli Stulhiiurn renders “ moreover,” 
varioiM w*holars, quoted in his nolo, liuvc produerd various inslaneeH. Bat 
in all of them ii were easy to show, that there is Moruo error hitherto uii* 
uotict'd. Here Fieiiius has omitted uWhjq. Pluto vrroio tx^pug, 

“ enmity tf» others.” For nouns of aner r govftn a dative. See my note 
on ^seh. Suppl. 125, and l*oppo’s Prolejroin. p. 173, 201, 313. 

* Ficin. has “ Non aliud corlequam,” whieh leads to Owte aXV ^—in 
lien of Ora uXXa 

Ficiiius trunslat(#{ upxvv « xai opptfp by “ principium el ipro- 
gressum.” Ue Geer, in Diatrih. de Politic. Platon. Priiieip. p. M J, wished 
to read ptififjv. Stalbaum defends opgr)i/, and rcuders it ” agtrnfssioneui,” 
attack. But in that case he should liavc applied rwv ptyiaruv to per¬ 
sona and ui>t to things. With regard to the sentiment, we may compare 
the proverb that ” opportunity makes the tlucf.” Some however would 
prefer ptirhaps to translate ” since it knows that the power and onward 
movement greatest men in states—” 
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diMHased, neither rule over each other nor themedvee, but 
that each is occupied with a certain proper emplo^rment of its 
own, they have justly obtained according to the pecttliar* 
ity of their actions a peculiar name. 

Soc.jun. So they aeern. 

Guest But we Imving rightly comprehended its power 
under an aj)[Kill:ition in common, should, it seems, most justly 
call that the science of the statesman, which rules over all 
these and takes care of the laws, and of every thing relating 
to the slate, and weaves all things together most correctly. 

Soc.jun. Kntirely so. 

[ 44.3 Guvxt Are we then willing to go through this science 
at present, according to tlie pattern of the weaving art, since 
all the genera pertaining iu a state have become manliest 
to us ? 

Soc. Jim. And very much so- 

Guest We must tiujn. as it seein^, define what is the kingly 
entwining, and what, after entwining, is the web it produces 
for us. * 

Soc. jun. It is evidtuit. ^ 

Guest It has ht'c.oiue necessary, as it appears, to show forth 
a thing really diflicult. 

Soc.jun. It must however be tohl by all means. 

Guest For that a part of virtue tlitfers in a certain man* 
ncr from a .sjK'cies of virtue, is a point that may be very easily 
attacked by those, who contend in discourses against the opin¬ 
ions of the many. 

Soc.jun. T do not understand you. 

Guest (Think) again in this way.*'”’ For I suppose you 
consider fortitmlo to be one pai*t of virtue. 

Soc.jun. Entirely so. 

Guest And that temperance is different indeed from for¬ 
titude, but that this is also a part of what that is likewise. 

Soc.jun, Ye.s. 

Guest On these points then we must dai*c to unfold a cer- 
tahi marvellous discourse. 

Soc.jun. Of what kind? 

Guest That they have after a certain manner very greatly 

** StRlbaum Riipplies the ellipse by 'AXX' uBt nraXtvf^tufUv, and rel^s 
to Heindori* on Sophist, p. 262, A. in Sk c/ttxpdv rSSf. FicUius has 
** Sic forte intviUges.** 
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an Qiunii^ with each other, and are of an opposite factihn in 
many of the things that exist.®* 

/Sbc. /Mw. How say you? 

Guext An assertion by no means usual. For all the parts 
of x’irtue are said to bo friendly to each other.®* 

Soc.jun. Yes. 

Guest, Lot US consider then, applying very closely our 
mind, ■whether this i» so without exception,®® or whether 
rather any part®** of tliem differs from their Ifindred. 

iSoe.jivw. Inform me how we are to consider. 

Guest. Ill all sueh tilings as wo. call boautiful, it is proper 
to invostigsito, but we refer them to two species contmry to 
each othor.'*^ 

Soc. Jun. Spt»iik more oloarly. 

Guest. Of aeutene*«.‘! then and swjftnoss, either in bodies or 
mind, or of the tlii’owiiig out the voice, when such things exist 
tlieinselv<‘s or in iheir re.Hemblanws, sueh ns mu.sie and paint¬ 
ing by irnilating ('xliibit, have yon ev<*r been a praiser yourself, 
or, being not®'' ju-esent, liav<* you hcanl another person prais¬ 
ing any one of thfjgic things ? 

tSffc. Jufi. How not ? 

Guest. Do you liko\vi‘!<* reniomher after what manner they 
do®^ tliis in each of these cases ? 


In this spcffh I'iriiiii'. h:i*; tin- Laliii for tho (rreok words 

efi ft^Xa and (tranw Ivavruw, oiihor li» f;iiu.so they wore not in his MS. or 
rSjocli'd as unnecessary. 

® ricinus has “amieitia \iiieiri iliennlur," as if he had found in his 
Ms. tfvtfCtra aXX/j\oii'"^Xhyfrat ijuXiy, insU'iul of iwv it)-~<ju\ia : whero 
oi^i' diji have not nU atom of ineantriir. 

** So Slaibaitni traiislali s ht're ainl clse'whero n^rXofo'. 

•* Here Stalb.mm bas inserted ri after trrri from iho conjocturc of 
Hoindorf. 

" Such is the literal version of the tireek; whifdi I confe-ss I do not 
understand, even tlioiKrh^Stalbauni says that by a chan;jf* of cunstmetion 
llie demonstrative pronoun tn'ira is ])ul for liw! relative fl. I (-(jubl have , 
understood a sense to this effeet—“ In all thinffs, siieh a.s we say arc beau¬ 
tiful, it is meet to seek, whether there are two speeies, which we place * 
opposite to eaeli lither—” in (ireek. ’Jiv role ^vinram xpv Zijfflv, 'otrt^aXd 
y tleai Xfyofjttv, ti fnrt eva It). « tiOiulv kvavrin dXAr/.Xoiv in¬ 
stead of KaXa fitv Xkyofitp tig jiro c' avTU Tiififttv — 

•* I cannot understand tiVt uXXew iraputv, nor could Ficinus, I «u»-* 
peel, who has omiited irafMv, I have lliercfore translated us if oft had 
dropt out after AXXov. 

" Stalbaum explains by “ they praise," and so Ficinus, '* lau- 
dant." 
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Sba, Jun. By no means. * 

Guest. Shall I then be able to point out to you tbroogti 
words, as I have it in my mind ? 

Soc.jun. Why not? 

Guest. You hiorm to think a thin;; of this kind easy. Let 
us consider it then in g(*nera somewhat contrary. For in 
many aetiun», and oficntimcb on each ^)Cca'^ion, *** when we 
admire the ‘'wiftness, vc]iomc*n(*c, and acuti‘nc'^s of thought, 
body, or voice*,\vc prai'^c them, and at the same time employ 
one of the appellations of lnaIllillc^8. 

Soc.jun. How >■()? 

Guest. Wo say it h aouto and manly, swift and manly, and 
in a similar mnnm'r \t lionu'iit and, uni\or8uny, by applying 
the imnio wliich I ‘-.ly istouiwion to all the&o natural qualities, 
we praiso thorn. 

Soc.jun. Vos. 

Gufsf. Hut wlmt, h'ivo'v\c not ofto?i praisnl in many ac¬ 
tions ^‘’tho spcj'ii s oJ <{ui< t produotmn ? 

Soc. jun. And \or\ imo*h m). 

Guest. Do w'o not thon, in saving'tl^p contrary to what 
(wo did) about thorn, say this?*' 

iSoc.jun, IJow so? 

Guest. AsA\o speak on each ooeasion of things done 
quietly ami modi'ratoly as regards the mind, and admire them ; 
and ftb regards act ions, slowly and softly; and further as re¬ 
spects voice, smoothly and gravely, and of all rhythmical 

movement, and the wdiole of musie which makes use of slow- 
» 

*" Of the absurdity ol thin iiiiitmir *ral iroXX/nctc ticoflrrori Ficiims 
seems to have been awaie At iill events he has (umtted those woids. 
I suspect, howtvei^ that Plato wrote, ttoXXoic TroXXdwjj sal rdxoQ 
Kai a^ii^portira—Xlyofitv tKatTrort—Vox ihn-, iknarort is perpetually 
united to veibs o( speaking, us may be seen n Ast’s Lexicon Platon., 
while hv TroXXaif ttoWumi; is Mipporlod by iroXXaicij :—Iv ireXAa7£ a 
httle below. 

Fieiniis has, ‘‘rthoinens et forte,” as if he had found in biS MS. 
cotfS'^o^poi' Kat di't^ocTui', not sai ff^oipov uKravr»'g. 

**>•—*0 .Stulbanin leniuiks that this is baid lor'* the species of thii^^s 
produced in quiotncss ” ' 

Ftcnms has, what is far more intelligible, “Noncontrariis inhac 
atque in ilhs Uudibus utiinur / *’ 

" Both Ast and htalbaiim would expunge 'Qc, as being merely a repe¬ 
tition in part of the preceding trw£. They shouJkl have suggest^ eifaftr 
olirwc' or ’Od*. 




ttAss opportunely, do we not aitsign to all these the appellation 
ot‘ tiic mmlei’tttc, and not of the numty r 
Soc.jttfi. Most assuredly. 

Guht. But when, on tl»e other hand, both these take place 
unseasonably,^^ we then in turn blame each of them by their 
names, distributing (them) back to their opposites.** 

Soc. jun. I low so ? 

Guest, By calling things that are and seem (to l)e) more 
acute, and quick, and luirsh than is seasonable, by the names 
of incident and mad; hut tliosc that are more slow' and soil, 
(by the nauu‘s of) tiiiiid and Mothiul. And for the most part 
nearly we lind tl»at these, and tl»e moderate aiKl manly natures, 
having like ho^tih* hpeeies obtained by lot their respective 
stations*’ oppo’sitc to each other, never mingle tfiirether in 
actions about thiniro of this kitul: and Mtill furtiier we shall 


see, if we pursin' (the inquiry) diligeiilly,*^' that they, who 
possess these in their souls, are at variance with each other. 

[4d,] Soe.jun. Where do mui sav ? 

Guest. In all the poill^'^ wlueli we ]ia\e just now mentioned, 
and, it is likely, in^iAiiy otlu-rs. For 1 think that, on ac¬ 
count of their alliance wilii eacli.*^ hy ])raising some things 
as their own i)?*operty, but hlaining ilie tliiiitrs of those who 
diifer, as being foreign, they slaiid in great eruiiity with each 
other and on account of many things. 

Sftc.juM, 'riiey nearly apjiear to do so. 


Guest, U'liis ditferenee then bctw'ci'n these speeies is n kind 


of spurt. But a dist'aM* tlu' most Ijaneful of all others hap¬ 


pens to states about things ol' the gri-atcst eonac'iiuence. 


** All the MHS. read ahstndlv uKlpaia, I'u mils has “ opportuintatem 
— nbn hcrvaiil.” Frum winch Strjdirns elicited UKaipu. 

Thitt M Uw only \ersiou I can giio to iirl rapavriu irAXiv dwovi- 
ftovtec, Ficinus omits dv%PhpovTfi\ iii whirh lli<< wliolc dillicu|ty la'll. 

♦* Stalbaum roiiders ciaXaxorfrac oratriv hy “ sc ditioiioin sortitoa.” 
But no pei>*on or thing eoiild he haid to lia\e ubtuined by lot a sedition. 
Tkcro is here, 1 suspoL’t, an alliisutu to tiie tliri'e powers of matter, 
called n'Hpecrivelv. tha creame, tlie omservative, and the dostrueti'v^, 
each liRviia^ its ullolteu station; and on which was founded suiuu un¬ 
known hoys’ game. 

* With a perversity of judgment, to be found oidy in a stickler for the 
received text, Stalbaum rejects mrovSp. furnished by tho very MSS which 
Be e^iewhere follows, almost to tlic lery letter, and supported by ** dili¬ 
gent^*’ in Ficinus, as Wuickelmann was the first to remark. 

^ Ficinus has ** utrigue pro tuturse siue convonientia.” 

’VOL, I«, T 
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Soc.juH. About what things are you speaking ^ 

Gue«t. About the whole form of living, os it is reasonable 
I should. For they who are ]ire-einiuently well-ordered are 
always j>repiu*ed to \ixn a quiet life, themselves by themselves, 
managing only'*® their own coneerns, and so assocuaiing with 
nil at homo, and being ready, in like manner, to be at poace, 
after a certain fashion, with foreign slates; and tlirough this 
desire, more. unseast>nable tlmn is littiug, when they are doing 
that winch they wish, tln'y bfs'Dine unconsciously linwar- 
, like, and aiVect the yotintr nun in a similar manner, and 
. becorn** ever the prey of [Kirth’s attacking ; of whom in 
'not many years ihemselves, thrir <-liildrcu, and the Avhole 
city, often unconscioii-ily, instead of bi-iug free, become the 
slaves. 


Sfw.juH. Vou spf’ak ol' . .severe and terribh* .sJiflTering. 

Gursf. But wlail are tiny, wlio ineline more, to manliness? 
l)o they not incite tlieir outt cities ever to some warfare, 
throtigh a (le>ir(‘ mon* velnanenl than is beetmiirm of such a 
kind of lil'c; and ilm.s slandittg in liostile array against many 
and ])Owerfnl (nations), eitliei* entirely destroy their own 
country, or place if in slavery under the [lower of their foes? 

Soc.jitn. Thi.s too is tlte ease. 

Gucgf. llow then shall we n<»t sav. that in tliese eases both 

« 

tlto.se. genera havi? ever against each otlan* the greatest cumity 
and array ? 

Sor. JuH. It can ne^t‘r be lliat Ave .slnmld .say no. 

(iuvst. Have avc not tlmn Ibrntfl oiii, w hat we. were con- 
sidcrirtg av the begitiniiig, tliat certain part.s of virtue difler 
not a little from each other naturjilly, attd lliat they likewise 
cause, those, wito po^sv'ss tln'm, to do the .same? 

tSoc.jun. 'riiey nearly appear (to do so). 

Gh^. Let us handU' again this loo. 

[46!j Soc.jnn. What? 

Gwat. WhctJier any one of the seiencej5, that bring things 


Jiy roadhvi^ pi'n-oi/ &'r we ran net. rid rif tlie objection started 

V>y Viilokenaer on Ui\'\)ol. 7s.'>. ie.;iUo>>i neroi K-rch’ neroiic ftovoi. It u 
ffuod Ctruok to sav. ni»r«c ic«H' niTin*. or jn'u'oc nariiv, or 

V ^ . % \ >kl I • I .... a . AS 


w 

'vrav 
an 


ft6roQ, but not avriiQ mW fiteroi' fiovotj. In Kcp. x. p. (kfl. A., 
ti' fiflfoc ni’Ti'n' KaO' at-rot' yiyvtirai, the fioi’oc is evidently 

iutcip:^ta(ion of nenVe KaO’ ah{n\ 

** Althouf^h ffuittiv seems to be supported by BiaXaxo^aa^ a 

little above, yet here it is quite superfluous. 
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together, ^oea compose any act of its works,although it 
should the vileal, willingly from things evil and useful ? 
Or does every science always reject tilings evil to the 
ptmost of its power, and receive such as are apt and useful ? 
and that iVorn these, laith similar and dissimilar, it does, hy 
collecting all into one, fabricate one certain j[Kiwer and form ? 

Soc.Jnrt. How 11 *it? 

Guc&f. The ptatesman’s science, wlien it really exists ac¬ 
cording to nature, will never willingly form a state compose*! 
of good and hail men ; hut it is very evident, that it will iir.Ht 
examine hy means of piay;‘‘*‘ and, aft<*r the oxamirmtion, it 
will hand over to sueli as are ahle to instruet and to minister 
to this very purpose, itself eommandin*r and presitling, just as 
the Weaving art presides over the vv•lel-conihers, '^’’'^and those 
who prepare the rest of the nuUerml.s for weaving, and fol¬ 
lowing them ui>, gives its orders and stands over them, point¬ 
ing out to eaeh to eoniph'te their work, sueh as it conceives 
to be litteil for its (»wii [lutting together.'*''^ 

Soc. jun. I'hitir*'ly so. 

Guest. In ila* \(^y same way tla; kingly science njipcars to 
me to keep to itsell the power of the pn“*iding art, and not to 
permit all, who instruet ami rear up ruN'oiHling t<» l.w, to practise 
aught, except what any one would, hy working out a manner 
'‘ftuiteil to it's own temperainenl, elleet ; and tins alone it ex¬ 
horts them hkti'aeli; hut tliose whoare unalih* to communieat-e 
a manner manly and modt'Pjitc, and whah-ver tdse, tends to 
virtue, and throngli the. three ol' a deprav*‘d nature are im¬ 
pelled''^ to ungodliness, and insolence, and injui^ffhe, it casts 

Such a union u^Trfmyfia iiiul tftyotv, is, I lu-lu'vc, uottolin found t'lwv 
where. Firinus has “ ojma Jiliquod humn.” as if Ids MM. oniitti-d ipyotv. 

•• Sialhaum, adoptiri}? iraiti^ I’nun tiftccii .MSS., explains it by haying 
that Plato cunsiitiTcd (hauhe disposition of boys was to be tiist ^certaiaed 
ill their sports, liut tin; inentiou of boys r-ouid uut be oirulled. Oppor¬ 
tunely then two MS.S. otlhr iraitoi, '• childn'ti.” But as the subject of 
the examination ouirlitto be slated, sonu'iluri^t it is evident has *lropt(U]t. ' 
Ficinus has ** immn dkcipliim unuinqueinque piimuni eMiminabil." y’er- 
haps Plabj WToie iriuoia Traioi^tc, *' i hiklren by ilieir sports.” 

w ViidmwhaH exhiluled Uie whole of tiiis pawsage in an abridpid and 

somewiiat better form—** ciciorisiiuc ianilicii priei>aralii»ui\)us wwsidwi, * 
talia pnrcijdens sini^lis, quaiia ad textnram suuin condmTre 
^ Stalbaurn has adojUed dtrM9ov/uyovt,> in iieu of u'o-tuthviuva ahm a 
volttary MS. ti was writteji liowevor iu the M.S. of Fiui>ius,as shown 
hy his version, “qui—-ad imuictatein—raptanlur.” 

T 2 
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out, punishing them with death and exile and the greatest 
of dishonours. 


Soc.juth Ttiis is said to he the case. 

Guest. Hut those who wallow in ignorance and have a very 
abject spirit, it yokes to the race of slaves. 

Soc.Jun. Most right. 

Guest. Witli respect to the rest however, w'hoso natures 
mef'.ting witli instruction are auflicient to reachto what is 
high-minded, and to receive through art a commingling with 
eacli other, of those it considiu’s suc.h, as incline more to man¬ 
liness, to have a fiVumess of conduct like the strong thread in 
the weh; ''’’’hut sncdi (u'^ incline) more to a well-ordered con¬ 
duct (it coJHiders) as making use (of a tliivad) supple and soft, 
and, according to the siniil" i from wv^aving). suited to a thinner 
Stull*and it endeavours to himl and weave together the 
natures inclinir»g in a contrary dii*cctiou from each other in 
some such nmnricr— 


Soc. jun. In wiiatmanmT? 

Guest. tin* lirst j)!aee, according to the alliance having 
iitted together the. eternal part of theit; soul with a divine 
bond; and after that the divine (i)ortion) that produces life 
witli human— 


[47.] Sor.jnn. Why again Inivc you said this ? 

Guest. When an opinion really true exists with rinnne.ss in 
the soul, respecting llio beautiful, and Ju.st, and good, and the 
contraries to tlieso, I say that a go«l-likc (opinion) is produced 
in a divine genus.''^^ 


** Ficinus liiia “ad pcnorosaiii hahitutn—cvehi,” as if he had found in 
his M.S. cither KaniKi>titT9ui or KitBairriaOtu, instead of KaOiaraffOai, 

M—«& Sm h is llie only intellicible iniuslation I can give to Uio elliptical 
anl! technical language of the orifriiial. 

**—*“ Sucli is the literal version of the Greek text; where I confess 
I am utterly in the dark. For I cannot understand why tho middle voice, 
^vvapfiotrafifvtff is here used instead of the active, nor what is the verb 
requireil lo eoinplcte the scntetico, nor liow can be supplied after 

; nor in what way ttetyiviQ and could be, as they 

secih to be here, opposed to cadi other. Fieirmi' has “ Primo quidem 
secundum copuatioius naliiram, animac ipsoruin partoin, qinc sempitem® 
genera^iius ust, diviuo \inculo ncctit; post divinam autem illam, qu® 
animaln natural csi, Iminaiiis.” 

Here again 1 must leave for others to understand what is quite be¬ 
yond my comprehension. Stalbaurn explains iv Satpovi^ yiva bylvr^ 
9ii^ rnc uvriiy uipu. fiat if Plato intended to say so, wl^ 
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8oe.j«h.' It is proper it should. 

Guest IXi wii not know that it befits the statesman and a 
good legislator alone to be able, with the discipline of the 
kingly science, to effect this very thing in those who take 
properly a sliare in instruction, and whom we have just now 
mentioned ? 

Soc,jun. This is reasonable. 

Gimt Blit the iKjrson, 8o<iratcs, who cannot accomplish a 
thing of this kind, we must by no ineuua call by the names 
now sought for. 

Soc.jnn. Most right. 

Guest. What then ? Is not a manly soul, when it lays hold 
of a trutli of this kind, rendenal mild? and would it not be 
willing in the highest degree to purtiike «)f things just? But 
not sharing it, will it not incline rather to a certain savage 
nature ? 

Sw.jtm. How not? 

Guest. But what, does not that, whicli is a part of a well- 
ordered nature, after receiving tliese opinions, become, truly 
moderate ami prudent, at least in a pt)lity? Hut wlien it has 
not partakf'n of tlie tilings we are speaking of*, does it not ob¬ 
tain most juatl}' some disgraceful reputation for stupidity? 

Soc.Jkh. Kntirely so. 

Guest. Must we not say that this entwining and binding 
together of the evil with themselves, and of the good with the 
evil, can never become stalde, and that no science will ever 
employ it wdth any serious care on such us these ?^ 

Soc.jun. For liow can it? 

Guest But that in those alone, wlio have been born with 
noble manners from the first, and educated according to 
. nature, this (bond) is naturally implanted through tlic laws ? 
and for these too them is a remedy through art; and, as we 
said l>efore, that this is tlie more divine bond of the parts of 
virtue which are naturally®^ dissimilar, and tending to con¬ 
traries ? , 

Soc.jun. Most true. 

Guest Since then this divine bond exists, there is scarcely 

« 

could iiidnce him to put down words not necessarily conveyinp; such a 
meaning ? 

Instead of ^vattag Stalbaum would read pvan, with Stephens, who 
got the idea from the version of Ficluus, ** natura coulrdriaruin." 
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any ilifficulty in either unrierstanding tlie other boiids whldi 
are humun, or ior a p(>rson tinderstauding to bring them to a 


completion. 

Sofi.Jun. Ifovr so? And what are these bonds? 

Gnrsf, 'I’iiose (»r intermarriages and of a coinmimion of 
childreiij and llnwe ndating to private'*® bi^trotluils and 
csixnisals. For the majority are in tliese luattersjiot properly 
bound togf'tlier lor the piir]n).sc of begetting children. 

Snr. Jtni. 'SV hy ? 

Guvsl, 'I’he pur.'.uit of weallli and power on aneh occasions 
wlio would -icriouslv blame, us being worthy ofintticc?'^ 

Sov. juH. It not. 

[4S.] Guvst. Hut it will b(* more just to speak of those, 
who make the gfte-ra'’* tie' objoei <.1* their etu’e, should they 
do any thing not .'u'eordi.ig to ]u*o})riety. 

Snr. jttft. It is at lea-'t reaMUiabh'. 

Gift's/. 'riu'V do not indeed at all art from right reason, but 
pursue a life ea^v for the preMuit; and througli their hugging 
those, similar to tliemselvc'^, and of not loving those, that are 


dissimilar, they givi* up tin m.seUes for the greatest part to 
an unpleasant hadiiig. 

Sor. Jit)/. ll(»w M* ? 

Gfirst. 'J'hey that are well-ord('red seek after manners like 
tlu'ir own. an’d as far as they ean marry from amongst sucli; 
.'ind on Ihii other iiiiml semd away to them their own daughters 
to be marri»;d. In tiio sanu' manner acts the genus that de¬ 
lights iu.juanliness, while going in the pursuit of its own 
nature ; wliereus it is rotpiisite for both the genera to do cn- 


tindy the eoiitraiy. 

Soc. liot. How, and on what account? 

Guest. IJccaust' manliness, having been propagated, un- 
mixed for many gt.uieratioiis with a temperate nature, ig 


I cMimof ini«J<Tsl;mil lu;re au'irf. “ 


priviifr.” as if there were ever public 


bclroihr\ls. Fioiims exhibits ti ivtuarkable \jirisiiiun, “ Conju^ia inqUam 
inaris cl heniiunN'iiililiorum priu'roatioiu-in. Pluriini oniin circa iiree. mm 
aciipieiulu turn daudo alferninl,” 

** Such iis the vei’sion of the (»rei'k, with the exeeption of Iho words ri 
jrni before r/c dr, which 1 cannot urideralaud; nor could Ficinus, who 


has omitted them. One MS. Inis ro'a—aiolher omits n. There is some 


error here, 

Sudb.xum, uncertain to what ra ykvtj can be applied, would read 
Tjdi}, referring that word to the varieties of disposition, mentioqbd jui^' 
aftepvards. 
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OAturAlly at the beginning blooming with strength, hut in the, 
end bursts out altogether into madness. 

Soc.jvfi. It is likely. * 

Guest. C)n the other hand, a soul very full of mcnlesty, and 
unmixed with manly boldness, when it has been propagated 
in this manner ri>r many generations, naturally becomes un¬ 
seasonably shiggislx, ami at last ji(*rfectly mutilated. 

Soc. jun. Ami this also is likely to happen. 

Guest. 1 have said that it is mU difUeult to hind together 
these homls/’*-* theJaet being that both genera have one opinion 
respecting things hemiliful ami good. For this is tlie one 
and eiiiire Avork of kingly AY(‘aving, m-ver It) suflor moderate 
maimers to subsist apart from swell as are manly; hut, plneiug 
both ill the same sinittle, to liriug. out. tVoin them a web 
smooth, ami. as it is saitl. well-woven, hv means of similar 
opinions, and honours, ami dishonours, and ghiriivs,*’'* and* tlie 
interehange of pledges,and to commit ovt.'r to these, in eom- 
iBon the olliet's in llie state. 

Soe.Juu. How? 

Guest. W'herever there Itapiiens to he a need of <»ne 
governor, by ehoo>ijig n jn'enitlent who possesst's both these 
(manners); hnf where (there is need)o(' imti'e than (me, by 
mingling a portion of both (»!’ them. For tint manners of 
temperate govm-nors are \ery I'aulious. just, and conserva¬ 
tive; hut tlu-y an- in want of a certain soiirnc«s, and a sharp 
and praelical (hiring. 

Sue, jun, ’’riu'se things rd.-o appear so to ino. 

(rue.sf. On the otlier Iniml, manliness is wit.!.(«^espent to 

® Ficiiius hfii “ llis, ut (h’dnin'*, liiviiin jiiis vinein* miiique hnniiiniTn 
genera facile possanms.” whtcJi i*(. whiii th" Circck i*. not, jmclligilde. 
Perhaps I'Jato wrote ToiToirj «■»/ tu7c htr/ioli- - rw yh/tj, vTrfffi^avrt 

Tov^fiinr fxfie dfi<ltnTtfKt v. '* Wiili tho'f* Ijonds--lo Itiml Ihc. 

two genera, alter they ii.jfco hetain in have IidiIi one opinion.’* For tlms 
we gel rid of iln; strange use of I'Trrtp^orroc. dms fnuiul al)'*oluleIy in the 
sense of existing. 

** Fieinus correctly oiiiil.s ?6Sfm': which, if it njean« “ glorn'H,” is al¬ 
most synonymous wripi rt/taic; if “ ojiinions,” with o/OKoiirsoj. Oj| tlio 
other tamd, the oldest MS. omit artfiUtii;, which Finnus remlers “ vitu- 
]M*MtioJll*S.” 

•• Such is Slalliaum’s version of vfitjfttuov iKlomaip. Bat interehango 
is in Greek dtfridotrtc or tiriroiric. In incoirttnif there t.s evidently on al¬ 
lusion to the *'giving in marriage ” nientioned above. Hence Fieiiiu.s hxi 
” per allcma conjugia.” There is however some deep-scaled disorder 
here, vrbidi only a bold conjecture will be able to cun;. 
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'justice and caution rather deficient in those virtues; but it 
has pre-eminently in actions a daring.^ It is how’ever im* 
possible for all things pei1:aining to states, both of a private and 
public nature, to well exist, unless both of these arc present. 

Soc. jun. How not ? 

Gueist, Ijct US say’’*^ then that this is the end of the web of 
the statesman’s doing, (so as for him) to weave with straight* 
weaving the manners of manly and temperate men, when the 
kingly science shall by bringing together tlieir common life, 
through a similarity in sentiment and friendsliip, complete the 
most magnificent and c-xeellont of all webs, ®^[so a^^i to be 
common,]and enveloping all tlie rest in the state, both 
slaves and free-men, shall liold them together by this texture, 
and, as far as it is fitting ‘’''*lbr a state to bee()me prosperous, 
shall rule and ])reside over it, deficient^'* in that point not 
one jot. 

Soc. pm. You have brought, 0 guest, most beautifully, on 
the other hand,*'-* the characters of the king and statesman to 
a finish. 

Frum the letters rA which Stulbuiiin has cancelled, as if they 
hud dropped from the clouds, Ast most happily cheitud irafiov, Um rery 
word requisite to complete the sense. 

** Stalbaum has improperly adopted with his three best MSS., 

in lieu of tftiafiiv. 

—«T q'o tlie words within hraekets, in (iri'ek war* ttrni Koivbvt Ast, 
whom Slalbauin follows, first objected; for lie proliably saw that they 
were ornilted by Fieiiius. They oupht not liowover to be rejected en¬ 
tirely, but-ujjjjerted a little above, by readinp—Tovro tfi) rb reXoc, 
ftaroQ i<»c ftWiuTrXoKt^ ^I'fiirXaKfv, ytyi'tcrOui ^wfitv iroXiTiKtiQ irpd£ew£, 
war' tivat Koivbv rb Twt> dvSptiwv kui aw^popiov uTrorav—t. o* 

“ Let us say thou that tliis is the end, as of .1 fuirment woren by a 
straight weaving, of the statesman’s working, so that the manners of manly 
and moderate men may be in common.” To gel, however, at tliis sense it 
was requisite to retain the old reading. for which Stalbaum 

has from his llin;e best MSS. substitutiid ^vfivXixuv, to Uie destruction 
alike of souse and syntax, and to insert oic after v^da/taroc- 
*•—^ Ficinus has more intelligibly, “ in nihil prtctermittiit eorum, qtue, 
quo^d tier! potest, beatam cfficiunt civitatem.” 

** In lieu of ai\ which has no meaning here, oiic MS. has dv, which 
would lead to as shown by Porson in Miscellan. Crit. p. 182. Unless 
indeed it be said with Stalbaum that the conclnding speech is to be os* 
signed to the elder Socrates; who would thus be seen to praise this 
dialogue at its end, as he does at its commencement the Sophist; wlnc^ 
is feigned to have taken place on the same day as this, and of wnich thn ' 
Statesman is merely the continuation. 
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Plato having on various occasions, and especially in the Sophist 
and Statesman, applied some of the idiienomeiia of language to the 
illustrution of his arguiucnt on (piestious relating to Dialectics, and 
Moral and Political J’hilusophy, has in this Dialogue entered more 
at length on so much of the same subject, as is connected with the 
origin of words in the case of ]H,Tsons, acts, and things. 

To this step he was probably led by iiiiding tliat the Sophists, 
whom he every where op])oses >villi reason and ridicule united, and 
whom he hunted down with all tlie ardour of a philosophical Nim* 
rOil, were generally the followers of the school of Parmenides or 
Ilcraclcitus. Of these, the former asserted thjit all the ph:enomena 
of exiHtcuce could be explained on the ])riiiciple, that all things arc 
ever at rest; the latter on the contrary princi]>le, that every thing 
is in motion. To i>rove then that both were etpially wrong, Plato 
had recourse to the phienoineiia of language, Por as they formed 
a part of things in existence, the sitp))ortcrs of those ought 

to be able to explain, why certain names were given to ct'rtain per- 
Dons, acts, and things. And so, it would hcciu, IVotagoras did in 
reality attempt to do in that part of his work under the title of 
(Truth), w'hich was llf/u r&v ^onartav 6p06rijroc (On 
the propriety of names),.*HS Staibaum has suggested ; and so too, I 
suspect, did Euthypliron, in his philosox)hical poem called Mov<ra 
^ik6iro^Ci where the doctrines attributed to Orpheus were developed; 
and from w’hence Pjipclus probably obtained the quotations fiftan 
tbeOridiic poems, to he found in bis Commentaries on the Cratylus 
and Parmenides. For such was the elasticity of tlie (ircck language, 
that suhjlk^ i^parently the least suited to verse, were treated in a 
metric form; as is shown by the fragments of Empedocles, Par¬ 
menides, and of Epicharmus the philosopher. 
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’• '‘'But as the reasons, by which the Philosophioal Et}inol(igists 
arriTcrl at their conclusions, were little satistactory to Plato, he 
probably thoufrht, that to prove the absurdity of their theories, it 
-was only requisite to carry out their principles to the fullest extent. 
He therefore a?nased himself with hriiijrini; forward some proper 
names, and iioiins apjadlativc, and a few verbs, which he pretends 
to explain on their own princiidcs. But this is done in a manner 
so utterly ridiculous, as to exhibit its own refutation on its very 
face; but with an air so ^rave, that Payne Kuij^ht said it was difticult 
to decide whether Plato was in Jest or in earnest. So successfully 
indeed lias the nivsfilioati<»ii been carried on, that, ns stated V»v Stal- 
haum, Avhile ]Mena;re and 'riedeiimnn believed Plato to be s|H*aking 
scrioiihly his real st'nriiuents. (birnier and 'IVnncmann jierccivcd 
that he vas playing his usii.i! ]»art of an ironical ])hilosopher. For 
the etymologies are not onir at variance with all the well-asccr- 
tained principles of the (IreeU langntnie, bnt they are supported by 
arguments one can hardly believe tti Ik; other than, as In the ca.se 
of the llifipias iMajor, the hriKMlesf caricature of those bnnight for¬ 
ward by till* persons, wlioin it was Plato's intention to ridicule. 

To preserve however hisassnnu d character the better, Plato pre¬ 
tends to account for his ignorance of the origin of some words 
by saying, as probalily did some of the I'seiulo-jdiilosopbical Ety¬ 
mologists of bis day, and as their counterparts of the jiresent time do 
certainly, that to the I'^ast we iinist look for the solution of many 
ditiiculties connected willi this iiKjuiry; us if any ]icrson, acquainted 
with all.^Jje dead ami li\ing languages of the whole world, could 
arrive at the origin of woriU, unless he could tell—what, 1 suspect, 
Prodicus or some other of the philosophers, whom Plato had in 
mind, attempted to do—what wjuj the origin of each letter, and 
why they luul a certain form, and how that form was connected 
with the .sound of each, and liow they came to follow each other in 
a certain oixlcr. It was not then without reason that Plato con¬ 
cluded the Dialogue by saying, that the question was one of so 
intricate a nature, as to require much furt4er consideration; as, 
it was Imjiassihlc to provt* in all case's that the names of persons, 
things, and acts were originally given with reference to thei in¬ 
herent nature of the objects rcpivscnted by them,, or ftxim the 
caprice of one person, or the agreement of many. 
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pp:usons oe 'rnr. dialocue. 


HKttMOGKNES, CKATYLIS, ►SOCUATES. 


ITETiMOOr.VKS. 

[1.] Auk you williiipr tlnMi that wc should communicate 
our di«cours(; to SfxTatns lii'rt' 'i 

Crat. If it si‘(‘ins fjood to you. 

Herm. Ci'afylns 1m rc, O Socrah*s, says tliat there is a pro¬ 
priety of oppi lliitiou nntiir:ill\ t^uh.siatinjr for every ihinpt that 
exists ; and that this iiunie i> lu^t, <‘,ertaiti p<‘r.soiisconven¬ 
tionally call it, wiiile they jirtieulate with a part of their speech ; 
but that there i.s a certain propriety of names, naturally the same 
both nmon^ the Ore"ks and all liarharians. 1 ask 
whether Cratylus i.s his tru**- narn**, or not. He eoitfcsscs it is. 
What then is the (true* name) of Socrates ? JIij replies, So¬ 
crates. In the ease of all other j>er.sons lluMi, said I, is not 
that the name of each, by wliieh we call him? Your name, 
says he, is not IIerrqt>geiie.s, uUliough alf men call you so.* 
And upon luy pulling a qmjstion, and Wing very dcsij’ous 
to know what lie means, Im* does not state any thing dis¬ 
tinctly, but uses dissimulation toward.s me, and a feint, os 
if he had some thoughts in hi.s own mind, which, shouhf he, 
as being conversant with the subject, be willing to slate 
clearly, lie would cause me to agree with him, and to say 

* " Cratylus,” says Stalbauni, “ deiiie.s that Hermogenus was correctly 
■o called. For Ilerniogcncs was neitlicr wealthy nor clrjquent, as sliuwn 
by § 3 and $ 54.” 
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he does himself. [2.] If then you can by hny means 
unfold by guessing tliis oracular langus^e of Cratylus, I shall 
▼eiy gladly hear you; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, X 
would much more gladly hear about the propriety of names, 
in what way the matter seems to stand to you. 

Soc. 0 1 lorrnogenes, son of Ilipponicus,® tlicre is an old 
proverb, that beautiful things are somehow diflicult to learn:* 
Now the learning relating to names happens to be no small 
afiair. If however 1 had heard that exhibition of Prodicus 
valued at fifty drachms,'* by which lie who heard might have 
been instructed, ns ho liiniself says, on this very point, no¬ 
thing would Iiave prevented you from knowing immediately 
the truth respecting the proiiriety of names. But I never 
heard except the one for a single drachm.''* Ilonce I know 
not where the truth is on such-like points; but am neverthe¬ 
less prepared to seek it along with you and Cratylus. [3.] 
But as to Ids telling you, that your name is not in retiUty 
Hermogciies, I suspect that in this ho is, as it were,® scoffing 
at you; for he thinks, porhups, that though covetous of wealth, 
you have failed on each occasion in acquiring it. But, as 1 
just now said, it is hard to know such-like matters ; by 
placing however (tlie arguments) in commou, it is meet to 
consider whether llu* fact is as you say, or as Cratylus. 

Herm^ In good truth, .Socrat(*s, although I have frequently 
disputed with this person and many others, 1 cannot be per¬ 
suaded that there is any other propriety of appellation, than 
througLrqp vent ion and common consent. For to me it ap¬ 
pears, that the name, which any one assigns to a thing, is the 
proper one; and that, if he should even change it to another, 

* Hcspecting this Ilippnnicus, Heindorf refers to Thucyd. iiL 91; 
Andocid. Oral. iv. p. '29G; Plutarch, Alcibiad. p. 195; and Atheneus v. 

p. 218. 

* On this proverb, see the Schol. here, and Bcsych. in XaXtird. 

' * To this high-priced exhibition Plato alludes in Cliarmid. § 24, and 

Aristotle in Khutor, lii. 14. Ukind. 

* I'roRi this passage, and the Pseudo-Platonic ^ialogna called Axi- 
ochus, $ 6, it has been inferred that Prodicus used to suit the price of 
his instructions to (he purse of his pupils. Hence as Socrates was a 
very poor man, he could only get at the lectures given for a very low 
sum, and conseouentiy of very little value. 

* I have translated tarrirtp as if it were tierireptl. Ficinus has, ** Ubi non 
esse revera nomeu Hermogeni^, quod a lucro dicitur,*' either from din 
own head or the MS. before him. 
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and mil it«no longer by the previous one, the latter name w^t ^ 
be no less i-ight than the former; just as wc are necustouied 
to change the names of our Servants, ^[and the name so 
changed is not the less pro{>er than the one previously 
given] for to each thing there is no name naturally inhe¬ 
rent, but only tlin>iigii the law and custom of those who are 
wont so to call them. But, if the case is otherwise, 1 am 
ready both to learn and liear, not only from Cratylus, but 
from any other jhtsou whatever. 

{4.] Sm‘. Perhaps, Ihaanogenes, you say something (to the 
purpose). Let us then eojisider, Is that the name of a tiling, 
which any one puts on each thing as its appellation? 

Jli 'rm. To me it apf>ejir> so. 

So€. And lljis, \vhetlu;r a private-person so calls it, or 
a state ? 

IferM. So T say. 

Sor. What then, if T should give a name to whatever that 
exists, in siicli a manner, ns to denominiite iiint a horse, 
which wc now call a man, and that a man, whieli w'e now 
call a horse, the name of man will, as regards the public^ re¬ 
main to the same (object); hut as ivganls the individimi, the 
name of liorse? and on the f»ilicr hand, us I'oganls the in¬ 
dividual, the name of man, but as regards tlie public, the 
name of horse? Do yon vsay so? 

Ilerm. It ftpp<;ars so to me. 

Soc. Tell me then, do you say it is a thing, to speak true 
and false ? 

Jlerm. I do. 

Soc. 'I’lierc will then be a di.scoursij, one true but another 
false. 

Jhrm, Kntirely so. 

Soc. Will not that discourse then, wliiclf spt'aks of things 
as the}’ an!, be true; l>ut tliat which (»j)eaks of th<*m) as they 
are not, false ? 

flerm. Yes. 

[5.] Soc. This Uien is possible,'* to speak in a discourse? of 
things whicli are, and which are not. 


T —1 Comurius was the first to reject as Npiirious thn words within 
brackets; for he doubtless saw they were omitted by Ficinus. They are 
vaittfy defended by Meindorf and Slalbaurn. 

* 8io Heindu explains "fiertv up« rovro, os if iftrip were used in the 
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%!^^Herm. Entir<^ly so. *' 

Soc, Is the disooursG, which is true, true as a wholes while 
its parts are not true? 

Herrn. No; luit the parts are true likewise. 

Soc, But are the "rcaU?r portions true, and the stnaller, 
not? or are tliey all (truej? 

ITfrm. 1 think all. 

Soc. Is th<M't! any part ot‘ a diseourse, of what you arc 
speakin^;, smaller than a name ? 

Harm, No. 'L’his is the smallest of all. 

S(h:. And the naine is said to Ikj: a pait of a true dist« 
course ? 

Iferm. Ye-^. 

*SV. And it is as you s.?;.. true. 

llerm, VO". 

Noe. But is not the part of a faKe diseoiirse false? 

Hi •rm. I say so. 

Soc. It is then penuirted to call a name true and false, 
since (we can eall) a discourse so, 

lli'rm. How not ? 

Noe. Is that, which each person Miys is the name of a 
tiling, the, name of each thing? 

Hcrm. Yes. 

Soc. Will there he as many names to a thing, as any per¬ 
son assigns to it? and at. that time, when he assigns them? 

[().] Jlerm. I have no other propriety of n}»pelhition, So¬ 
crates, than this; that 1 should (‘all a thing by one name, 
which "flfrsigu to it, niid ytm hy amuher, which you (assign) 
to it. And aft(;r this manner, I sec that by each .state, names 
ore a.ssigned individually, sometiinc.s'* to the .same things, both 
by Greek.s.apart from*'’ the other Greeks, and by Greeks 
apart from Barburitins. 

I 

stmsc of ti’ccrn. But in that rase, as IK-indurf confc^sscs, oiio would ex» 
roern, rc'i—\fyni', although the article is omitted in Euthyd. § 37, 
^ 7ffTi ToiTo—Had however Heindurf known that one 
Mis. reads mwr'ocr for rorTo. and another up, {Ibrlnipa he would have 
seen that Plato wrote ouffiwv \oyift, i. e. “ by any discourse wliatever.’* 

* Buttmaun's emeiidaliou, iywrt fi>r b'ioi;, presem'd by some MSS. 
after iKdtrratc, has been adopted by Heind., Bekk., und Stall). 

S.) Stalbaum transi,\U's irnpa. I suspect however that n<rl boa dropt 
aBer tlie ftr$t*'£XXf;<ri, and irdcn alter t!)s second, to preserve'tla) 
in the two parts of each sentence. ^ 
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Sffr. C 4 »nie, let ns Ilcnnoj'encs whether things 
are, nj^pear to you t(» exist in such a manner, witli wspoet 
t<> tin* c'.sonee of each,** jh Jh‘6lajioras hiiid, when he 

aSM'rtcd thal man was the nieusuiv of all thiuj!:®;^** (uiulV'' 
that thing' are to me, sueh .!<< tlie\ .tppc'itr to me ; ami that, on 
the other huiul, tlie\ are to }o(i sueli. (lhe> appear) to vou , 
or do some <>1 tin so stem to jou lo possi^s*** a certain stahtliiy 
of e^intcncM' r 

Jhrm. Ahea(l\, Soerales, I Iiu\e, ilirougli donliting, been 
led to ihK which l*rot ijioias a'»,t rls ;*•* Imi jet this does not 
perfectly appear to me lo ]»» tin oise, 

[7m Hut what, liri\t joii (\ei b< en led to thi*«, so that 
it nen r sierned to %ou that a lu im « xisted pi rfeelly e\il? 

Hum. Ne>ir, h\ /<us! liul I Ikim- olun hud tliis hrl- 
imr* so as to think, that tln‘n me "oiiu men, mid verj iimny 
too. prohuiiidlj wuk(d. 

Sot . r»ul what. I> i\e there m \ei s< enied to }ou lo ho men 
\ er> good '' 

//f rfu. Vi 1 \ fi w, iiidt. d 

Sor Vi I till) lu\i sieimd to lx ? 

Iltrm. es, to iin . 

iSVjc. llovi. till n. do yfui < st i))lish tiii'i'-' Im i( tium ? That 
tile \ri\ e<iod ill' MM juudiMt. and ihe \ny had are \ory 
impiiKh nt *' 

Hi rm. It appi im sO to nn 

.Sor I" It pt)-sd)!e ihfii, il Ihot iL'ei is-.jh d\s the truth, and 
this is the tiutli itsill,*' ih It « leh'*' thiii^> m sueli, us it^ap; 
peai'a to e.n h one to he, ioi •joine ol um to he pi iilTnl, unci 
some imprudoiit 

M—u Tavl'T ti Ill'll ih >1 till (lit f k w »ifls If' Kf. at roiu i/ «f (t,« tivat 
ixaffrifi, mIkio 1 luu diMiiiifr lu uiu i s<iim« nni nrtr (nulii 

I'lcmus, ft*« ni.i\ he lufiriffl iif»n> li.s jh *ii, ut jui jcia Kniiu iipud 
niiuniipii mqui imm nlu Ht/’ >^hu h hi iin is i]uit( as nuiiiti llip^iiiii as Itii 

rill ( k. 

'* <J» this ((if liraled doftmio of I’mimifiriis, hh' Tluirlct. } 2d, niil 
till aiii’jfir'i ipiotnl hy Mrnaa< eiiDuV^u k ix hi. * 

I h wu tiauslih ^ as ti ititi iiel dtoppi rl out hi ton <Jc ^ 

*♦ Stdlhium \.iiulv uiifiii|>is to i\,»laiii ,iMra\ tin inrornit (irifk in tin 
words lyraiiffti ^fif aTTfp —Xryn -'I hf n is sonif e'for Iirif, whuli only 
ahold mill Would ht ahh to lonirl. • 

** Stalbtttim eoiKtofs (here is an ullusiun to a Moik of Piotrtfjoras 
tliidui the lille of “ The 1 iiiih ” 

H<iadt;rf tk>uKs that I'tf iwii, found in his M.S. iKUOTM keafTta iut 
hif ye^xion quaha qua'que eiuqnc a idt ntm.*' 
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^[8.] fferm. By no means. 
Soc. And this, as I think, i 


appears perfectly ei’ident to you, 
that, since prndcii<'c and imprudence exist, it is not possible 
foFProtagoras to speak the truth entirely; for one person will 
not in trutli be more prudent than another, if that, wliich 
seems to each one, is to each one ttuc. 

• Ilertti. It is Sf). 

Soc. I think however you will not, according to the tlicory 
of Euthydemiis,'’ imagine that all things exist to all persons 
in a similar manner, and at tin* same and always; for 

thus some jiersnn.s would not he good, and others bu<l, if virtue 
and viee exist<'(l to idl ]>ers«<n.s, and in a similar manner, and 
always inherent in all thing-^- 

Ilcnn. Yon sjjeak the tiuth. 

Sor. If tiuMi neither all thing'* exist similarly and at the 


same time, and always to all |K rn<) 


•li tiling is what 


itseems to each person,**' it is rvlili-nt tliat theni arc things, 
which possess themsidvi's a certain linn existence of their 
own; and this not as regards us, nor by being drawn up¬ 
wards and flowjuvards by us, through our imagination, 
possessing of themselves their own oxistouije, which is natur¬ 
ally theirs.-** 

iferm. This app<‘ar.'' to me. Socrates, to be tlu* case. 

[9.J Soc. Will thou the things theju.stdve.'* exi.st naturally 
in this manner, hut their aetioiis not in tlie, same manner? or 
are not their actions themselves one species of things? 


ilittss^he saine person ns he wlio is mentioned in the dialogue of 
that name, wlc're Ins ihtevv is cvplann'il in ^ 0.'). 

** Firm, omits iifta. cnrrertly it would seem, for it Is not iutrodaced 
into thfi next sentenee. Hut as it is r*'ju'.i;f'il in the next speech of So* 
crates, perlia])s Kai u/m om»lit lo he mserii il here before xai dei, or else 
d/ia omitted acaiii with Kieiims. 

la—1» Taylor transhiled, as the train of hleas evidently requircik 

The Greek is literally, ** nor to each per-'on iiuhvidually uro each of the 
thioiits existimr.’* ricinus bus, “ iieqne tuiqiie proprium unumquodqUe,** 
‘ as if his MS. omitted with tlurteou others u'lv drroie tom. 

I Imve translated us if the Greek were ic«0‘ avtA^ ri^ 

at^rw ouffirti* ixovra t/Tfp rtpnwi'—notaerA xpitc ri)v — ^xtp, which I 
cannot under>t,i!id; nor could Ficinus, whose version i« ” sm secundaiii 
86 tpsns, qtiD.ad ipsarimi ossentiam, ut niitnrie iiistitutie sunt, permanentes,*? 
tut if ho had found in his MS. orra instead uf t^ovru, in which word the 
yrholo UiffienUy lies; for it could not be taken here intnmsiUvel^ah 
shown by the precodioK aitrd avruv oitmav by ai&rflti 

mvrds —r»)F oioiav in Parmentd. § 15, quoted by Heindorf*' ■ 
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fferm. They are perfectly 8o. 

Soe, ActitHis too are perTormed then according to their own 
aatare, (and) not according to our opinion. As, fur instance, 
if we should attempt to cut any of things existing, whether 
must each (particular) be cut as we please, and with what we 
please ? or if we shouht desire to cut any thing, according 
to its nature of being cut, and with tlic (iubtrument) of which 
it is the nature to cnl,-‘ *^sliall we botli cut and will some¬ 
thing more take place, and shall we do this rightly But if 
(we wish to act) contniry to nature, shall we (not) err, and 
effect nothing ? 

J/tTm. I'o me it apficars so. 

Soc, If iliou we siiould attempt to burn any thing, we 
ought not to hum it, aceordiiig to e^e^y opinion, but according 
to that which in the right oik'; ^*and thn is in the way, in 
which each thing m by nature to be burnt and imrn, and 
with what it is by nature.'^'* 

Hfrm. It is so. 

no.] Sor, Arc nut thus too the rest of things? 

Ilerm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Is not then to speak one of the things (called) actions ? 
fferm. Yes. 

« — « All dip MSS ha^e Kara Tt)e — rat riftenv rt Kai Hft- 

vtaOai Ktti (ft Tf^vkf. nor 1ms a siiifiU (ditor smii that tla thiriR to he rut 
ran atom lui^i* ihr naturr 1o Ik <iit imd ihr rultinit instruincnt alom* iho 
nature to ml. Wihil) then dnl layloi onnt tin rtfiftiv 

But lu fulled to bou that rtfivnv n uliould follow ^ wK^uKt, ^'liu\o 
traublaK d 

* —^ Olhrrb mav, but I nrver will, hi hrvr tlmt Plato wrolr rtftovftiv 
re—woi 6p$ic wpa^oftfv roPro, as il tlir latUr rx|>n-,hioii werr not p<'r- 
ttrtly anporflurms after thr formrr iJr miaht indiH’d huv«> wnttcii, and 
prulMbly did, <ai ApBiac irpa^oftrr ru irav, as opppsod to oiiS' iv irpd^o* 
fifv while, as oppusid to iJiafiapTfjaop,ttf9a, common arnsi' requires 
rtXovpiiv ri (v. 

Hen* afpun, m the plucr of a njass fd nonsrnar, Plato wrote, I 
susperi, something more fit to bo read, to thm efkct, “ And thm is for 
each thing to be burnt the way it ih naturally, and with the iiiatf rwl 
which naturally bums,**—^in Grrrk, a’crri At itm to, ^ yt wtfvistv, ItKaa- 
rer KatetrOat, Kai, tp ye iri^vKi, Kmetv whrrr 1 luvc* substituted ^ yi irc* 
^wte and ^ ye partly with two MS.S., instead of ^ hrefiVKti and 

(p Iwf^i&ra, where the preposition is perfectly absurd, as Hermuiii might 
have remarked, who, in his book, De Bmcndand. Ration. Grs’o. Gramm, 
p. 2U!2t and on Eurip. Hoc. 213, ed. pr., correctly objected to the phi- 
per£^ 
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^.So€» Whether then does he, who speaks in th^ way he 
^nks he ought to speak, correctly speak? *^or, should he 
speak in the way in whicli it is the nature of things to speak 
and be spoken of, and with the instrument,*^ will he effect 
something mid sj)eak; but if not, will he err and effect no- 
thirtg ? 

Hcrm. It appears to me. it is thus as you say. 

Soc, Is it not then a pui*t of speaking to name a thing? 
*''Fc)r thc‘y who iifiiiie a thing, speak the discourses.*'^ 

Iferm. Kntirely so. 

Soc. h it not then an action to name a thing? since to 
speak nb(uit tilings was a certain action. 

tlcrm. Yes. 

Soc. But actions have uppcarcil as (‘\isting not with respect 
to us, hut a.'' liaving a ci rluin projier nature t»l’ tlicir oivn. 

Hcrm. They hiiv<* so. 

Soc, \Vc iinist then give natiies to things, in the way and 
by the iustruinent througli which tliev in nature, *®[to 
name and be ruiined,]’-'' iiinJ tmi an we please, if then* is about 
to he. an a.ssent to what ha*! been before. And thus we 
shall do something more, rint] gin* a name, but otherw'i.se not. 

Hcrm. Jt apjiear.s .*^0 to me. 

[IJ .3 Soc. Come then, say w'e. that a thing w’hich we 
ought to cut, w'c ought to cut with something? 

2 *—®* Here npiin the Gn'fk ]iri*-«i'iiU the 8.11110 inoorroc-t collooatiwi of 
words, as 1 huvr already ixiticrd, .hkI ut ^anawco uiih tiu! naiuriU (low 
ot luVu.', '•'hiidi is |>,irlia!lv I'rxM'rvxd m tln;vi’i 8 i(m nf I'icmus — “an po- 
tiiis quisquVs ila dual, ui iiiitura ip'1,1 n rtini diCKn.* Ju npic requirit ? el, 
quo naliini eo ot diiat, uliqiixl dicnido juMlu iot ?” From whencQ 

it i.s easy to ."Ci' ih.il Plato wnao—tui' /»!', y irh^vKt rn TTpayfiara Veyeir* 
6 ni iroi ip iri^VKE \tyin/ -rairy Kiti rounp Aoff. 

M__a llomdorl cnnsidorod the «holf of thus i lausi* tin an interpolation. 
For \tyovci is not iisi'd hy Plate, like without a nomiiiatiic. Stftl- 
bauiu, in dt'lt'iu’i' ef tiie onuunl urtu h*. queu-.s, as Hetndorf had done 
himself, Thucyd. >ii. (>1), JiTrijr) Trinrxtunfn’ iv r«ic ptyaXoig Aywfov, But 
there I have* restored id ln'lere tv, in Peppo’- Prelecom. p. 107. The 
pn^eding luovoM'r is net ilie only error here. For rof/f lielbre Xdyovf i» 
pcmfctly uiiiiiii'lligible. Plato wroie, oi yap n ov Myovifi 

rov Xayov n ; i. e. ‘‘ For do not they, w'lio n.mie a thing, speak a p^t.of 
A dUiCour.se." 

s*—tt The words within lirackcts are evidently an interpolathm. Op- 
■ portunely tht*n does one of the three oldest MSS. omit 6vopit^fip re, attd 
another xai oropa^tffOai, and a third place ivo/id^tiv re aai 6vofiaXie^ete‘ 
only in the luargin. 
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Hetm. Certainly. 

itoc. And that what we ought to weave, we ought to weave 
with something ? And that what wo ought to boi'O, we ought 
to bore with something ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And wliat we ought to name, we ought to name by 
something ? 


Herm. It is st>. 

Soc. Now what is that with which we ought to bore ? 
Herm. An auger. 

Sw. And what (is that) with which (we ought to weave)? 
Jlerm. A shuttle.’*' 

Soc. Ami what (is that) by which (wc o«jght) to name? 
Herm. A name. 


Soc. You sjieak well, 
ment. 


The luime then is a certain instru-* 


^ Herm. •Entirely so. 

Soc. If tiien .1 wore to ask, VV’hnt iiifitrurneiit is a slnittle? 
^(would you not answer,)'■*'’ It is that with which wc weave? 

Herm. C’ertainly. 

.Soc*. J5ut what do we perform with the shuttle? Do we 
not separate tlic warp and tljc wool* wlneli have Ixjcn mixed 
tovrether ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

5oc. Would you not be abhj to sp<‘ak iu the same manner 
of an auger, and llie other (instrujiients) ? 

Herm, Entirely so. 

Soc. Can you in like inanne,r speak of a nam<i? Csing 
the name as an instrument, what do we perforni by naming ? 

Herm, 1 cannot tell. 

[12.] Sne. Do vve teach one another^something, and dis¬ 
tinguish things a.s they are ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc, A name then is a kind of instrument to teach and 


Ficinus, unccrtaiii«how to tran.slatc KfpKig, nuikcs use of two wolUs, 
“yadius jpectonque." 

***—* The words within luncs Taylor insorted from “ rositouderes ” ui 
the version of Ficinus. Stalbaum says tliat the apodosis is omtlied, 
where one would cxp<^ct ov tooto dvai /xf dv, as suppHod by llein- 
dorf Bui w*hy Plato should tlius omit w'li^ is absolutely requisite for 
the sensr. Stalbaum does not, for he could not, tell. 1 suspect Uial ipitt 
has dropt out aher ^ KtpKi^vftev, 
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^vlKogutsh the (parts) of existence,^ as a shuttle (doefi those) 
of a web. 

Htrm^ Certainly. 

Soc, The shuttle is a weaving instrument ? 

Henn. IIow not ? 

Soc. He who weaves then will employ a shuttle well;*® and 
by well, is meant in a weaver-like manner ; and he who 
teaches (will employ) a name well, and by well, (is meant)^ in 
a teacher-like manner. 

Jlerm. Certainly. 

Soc. By the work of whom doi‘s the weaver employ pro¬ 
perly the shuttle, when he uses it? 

Jlerm. The carpenter. 

Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who pos¬ 
sesses that art ? 

fJerm. He (who possesses) the art? 

Soc. By the w’otk of whom does the boivr properly use 
tlie auger, when he uses it ? 

Herm. The smith’s. 

Soc. Is then e\ery one a smith, or lie only w’lio possesses 
that art ? 

Herm. He (who possesses) the art. 

Soc, Well tlien, by the work of whom docs the teaclicr 
employ a name, when he uses it ? 

Jlerm. Not even this can J 

Soc. Nor can you tell eAen this, who has handed down to 
which we use? 

JJerm. Not 1. 

Soc, Does it not appear to you that custom*^ has handed 
down these ? 

^ As the (teuitivo oi'trini I'aiinnt thus dt']M>nd upon haKfHTUc^v. 
Plato wrote, 1 suspect, rdi oOaiuQ. For otherwise the anielu rov would 
be required before v^att^iaro^. 

m 'rh« word “ well,” in Greek iraXwc, Cornarius was the first to see 
was wrauting here; for he found “ reete utetur '* in the version of Pictnoa. 

4IeindoTf say-s that m Oi>(i roPr’ *v"t 'Without Xey«v, there is an al¬ 
lusion to OvK ixdf \(yftv in ^ II. But as tho allusion would be too distant, 
^ one would have expecteil rather Oiw ixt-t, siinilar to “ Nescio *’ in Fiemus.'* 

” So Heindorf explains u referring to vd/i^ sai tOti 

XovvTisv in $ 3, whom Stiilbaum follows. But instead of i vd/uoc, ** a 
Uiing,” the train of reasoning evidently requires o OMOuarofilriic, ** a pef- 
Bon,'* as is read in MS. Gud. iicrc and elsewhere. Besides, flJthottmLA 
person may bo said to inuoduce a instum, he can scarcelj be said te 
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Herm,* It does. 

[13.] Soc, He then who teaches, employs the work of the 
custom<introdncer ^ when he uses a name. 

Herm, It appears so to me. 

Soc. But d<ies every man appear to you to be a custom- 
introflucer, or he only who }ms.s(*sses that art ? 

Herm. He (who po8sos*iej4) that art. 

Soc. It is not then the pni\iiice of every man, Hermo- 
gcncs, to establish n name, but of a certain artificer of names; 
and this, as it scerns, is tlic custom-introducer,*’^ who is the 
most rare of artificers uniong nu*n. 

Jicrm. So it appenrb. 

Soc. But come, consider, to what does the enstom-intro- 
duccT'*’ look when he establishes nanios; and make the survey 
from the proious instances. I’o \\hjit does the caqienter 
look, when he makes n sliuttlc? Is it not to some such thing 
as is wea\ ing naturally ? 

Herm. Entirely ao. 

Soc. But if the shuttle should be broken by him while 
making it, would he inaki* another, looking to the broken one, 
or to that form, according to whicli he was making the shuttle 
he had broken •' 

Herm. To tliat, it appi ars to me. 

Soc. Should w« not therefore most justly call that very 
form the shuttle itself? 

pobffcss the art of introduf uig a uislom. For thtre is not, and 
sucii an art 

bo budbaum understands voftoOtrov. But pofioOhru ulMays means 
elsewhere in Grei'k a ** i /* nor is I'lalo thus ^ont to aJTiv new 

meanings to welbknuvin words 

** Heindort says, that it 6vu^iaro0irtji lu n iidi red “ .i name'iniposer,” 
Plato will be guilty ol a writrlo d t.iut<di pv m iTtns introdiuing bvofturo- 
alter dvoftarovpyoc But fivofiaroBtrric, found in the margin of 
one Mb. and m thf text of th( Mb iisf d by Fu inus, as shown by his 
Tersioii. “hic autem etiam, ut 'lulotur, nonunum mstUutor,” is evidently • 
an interpretation of Apoftaravpyoi, a word coined by Plato, aftir the 
analogy of ?riptovpyo§; and lunir the whole clause, ovrofSt inriif, tic 
caiieer, 6 ipo^aroBfrr/if must Lm* n^jected as tho interpolation of some 
Scholiast. , 

** One MS, has iponaraBkTrn; as a vai. leci., which Ficuius found in 
the text of hu MS. For he translates it iiominum inatitutor.*' 

^ Ficinus seems to ha^e found sometliing dilferant from the | 

Greek text m fats MS., for his version is, ** Nonne spceiem ipsam i 
iptius ndii rafionero ipsumque radium nominabimus 
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It appeal's so to me. • 

[14.] Soc. When tlicrefore it is requisite to make a shuttle^ 
(adapted) to a thin or thick garincnt, either of thread or wool, 
or of any nniteriul whatever, it is necessary for all of them 
to have the form of the shuttle; but to Impart its nature to 
each kind of work according us it is naturally the best suited 
for it. 

J/erm. Certainly. 

Soc. AikI tlui same method ap}»lies in the case of other 
instruments. For h*' who has disiaivercd an instrument 
naturally suit<‘<l to each thin", Tnu>t assign it to that work, 
from whtclt lie will ntakc not what he [)lcas(‘s, ImU tiait which 
is natural (to the instraincut). K(»r as it secins, a person 
oiiglit to know ln)W to linnu of iron an auger naturally suited 
for each (work).'*^ 

Ilenn. lOiitirely so, 

Soc. And of wooil a shuttle naturally suited for each 
(work). 

I term. It is so. 


Sor. For eiicli slnittle, as it seems is naturally suited to 
each kind of Avea\ ing; and so are the other (instruments). 
ffcrw. Certaitilv. 

Soc. It is necessary then, () best (of men), for tliC custom- 
introducer”'*'’' to know liow to form a name of sounds and syl¬ 
lables ; and looking to what is really a uame,^** to frame and 
eatablisli all names, if ho is about to be the. master-founder of 


ibunder of names does not form of- 
the same syllables a name,*” we ought not to be ignorant of 
this.'** For neither does every smith use the same iron, when 


pioiiius lias, *• Tert'bnim Jianujue c-ubiiu' aeconunodatum scire 
oj“>rtfH lu leno |»erlicere,” oiniltiiif; tl>0an~-wQ toiKt —irc^ecof— 

^ ileiiulorf tiiid Stalbimm blill btn-k lo vo'fio9tr)]i>, although MS. Gud. 
has v)'o/iaro(^£rf;iviind Ficinus " nomnmiii mstiuuor.” BiitaUulebe- 
. low, (n. a,) lloiiidort' has correctly preferred ovofiaToOirtic, found in the 
same MS. 

*•' Instead of oe ttruv ovo/ia, Butlmann, w^'h the approbation of 
Heindorf ami Stalhanin, suggested u iirriv ovofia, which he obtained 
from Fieinus, “ quod ipsum iiomen esr.” 

** Ficiiius has " noniiutim condilur nomen exprimit,'* for he doubtless 
found in his MS. orofiaroBtrtfe riOr/ffiv oj'o/ia— 

Stalbuiim, as usual, ^auily attempts to defend the tinintelligible 
oAfiy ^<1 rovro dyvoiiv, by saying that “ one must not be ignom^ ol 
pib'dis,'* is the same os, ** one must. renuMubnr this.*' Heindorf nutfeew- 
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making the same instrument Cor the sake of the same . 

but AS long AS he gives it the same Conn, although from 
even^ a diiferent kind of iron, the instrument is equally^* 
correctly made, whether one makes it here, or among the 
Barbarians. Is not this the case ?. 

Herm, Kntirely so. 

Soc, Will you not thcrt'fore deem it right to say, that, so 
long as the ftmnder of names,both here and among the Bar¬ 
barians, assigns the ibrin of n nuine aecoinmotluto.d 'to each 
thing, in any kind of syllables whatever, the founder of names 
. here is not worse than tlie loimdor in any other place what¬ 
ever ? , 

Herm. Entirely so. 

S(ic. Who then is likely to know, whether the convenient 
form of a slmttlc exists in any kind wlmlev(;r of woikIs' Is it 
the carpenter who ina<h‘ it, or tin; weaver who is to use it? 

Herm. It is more probable iu* wlu) is to use it, Suerrates. 

[!().] Site, Who is it tlie.n that uses the work of the lyre- 
maker? Is it not he, who knows how best to superintend the. 
maker, and knows when it is made, Avhether it is properly 
made or not ? 

Herm. Eritii’ely so. 

Hoc. But who is this ? 

Herm. "I'lie lyre-player. 

Soc. And who is it (that uses) the work of the ship- 
w'right ? 

Herm. I'he pilot. 

Soc. And who is he, that av'ouM ,sui>r*rintond the best the 
work of the founder of names, and decide about it when finished^ 

rectly saw that the vorsion of Ficinus, “ aiihnadicrtendurn cst quod," 
inive a souse better suited to the train of Oiou^it. lli’uci! out of nittv 
TM roCro &yvoiiv, oiilt yap, one rnicht eliot itvLvai »o roPro y' avtp fiv 
8ri ovct tig —“ a man without wit niifji-hf know this well, that not even . 

Stalbaiim would read, idv rat for lap rt. He sliould have su^gesU'd* 
ortpavp ip &\\tp as being nearer to far re et' uWip. 

** Stephens eorrcotly suggested bfioitag for opwg. Hoindorf rfUotes 
importunely Euthyd. $ 3, i^tXiyxetr — bpoia/g, idp re i^ePfoc idv rt dXtfOig 
y, Stalbautn still sticks to the doubled «pc«>c, because forsutah bporng is ^ 
opposed to (he reading of the MSS.; as if all conjectures are not made iu 
dehance of tlicm. 

** Here, and shortly afterwards, Stalbaum rejects, what Heindorf had 
properly rcstodsd from MS. Oud», ivofmroOkrtiv; and a similar observa¬ 
tion applies to aU the subsequent pasasges of the same kind. 
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hore and among the Barbarians ? Is it not be» who is to 
use it? 

fferm. Yes. 

Soc* And is not this person, one who knows how to in¬ 
terrogate ? 

ffemu Entirely so. 

Soe. And likewise to answer? 

Jferm. Yes. 

Soc, But would you call him, who knows how to interro¬ 
gate and answer, any thing else, than a dialectician ? 

fferm. No; but this. 

Soc. It is the business then of the shipwright to make a 
rudder, while the ]}ilut is superintending, if the rudder is 
about to be a good one. 

Ilerm, It appears so. 

Soa, And (to make) a name (it is the business) of the 
name-founder, it seems, to have a dialectician os his superin¬ 
tendent, if lie is about to bmnd names correctly. 

Herm. Such is the ease. 

[17.] Soc. It nearly appears then, nerraogenes, that the 
imposition of names is not, as you think it, an utfair of no mo¬ 
ment, nor for men of no mark, nor of such as may be met 
witli any where. And Cratylus speaks truly, when he says 
that names belong to things irom nature; and that every one 
is not the artificer of names, but he alone, who looks to that 
name, whicli is naturally suited to each thing, and who is able 
its form into letters and syllables. 

Ilerik* I know not, Socrates, how 1 ought to oppose myself 
to wlmt you are saying. It is not however easy perhaps to 
be thus suddenly pcrsuoiled. But I think I should be more 
easily persuaded by you, if you could show me what is that 
which you coll a natural propriety of appellation. 

Soc. 1 myself, 0 blessed Hermogenes, say there is none. 
But you have forgotten, what 1 said a short time previously, 
that 1 knew nothing, but would consider the matter together 
^ with you. But now, to myself and you ebnsidering well the 
question together,^'* thus much appears contrary to our former 
' opinion, that the name possesses some natural propriety, and 

Ficinw has ** mihi et tibi simul investiganUbus." ^FTom wkeooslt 
is easy to mad u/t’ eu for 
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that it ifl^not for man to know how to givo a nam^^io 
any thing whatever correctly. Or ns it not so ? • 

fferm, Kiitii’ely bO, 

[18.J Sot\ It i<« necessary then to inquire^ if you desire to 
know it» after Uiis in what does the pn>priety of a name 
consist**^ 

Iferm lUit I do desire to know it 
Soc. Consider then. 

Iferm, liow must I consider^ 

Soc. The most collect inquiry, my friend, (will be) with 
those, who kn(ov through youi tilling out money to them, and 
giving them thanks, 'rtiesc arc the sopliints, to whom your 
brother Calliii'* told out a mint of moiuy, and (now) appears 
to be a viis< limn. Hut, simi }uu aie not the master of your 
patrimony,■*'* 3011 mint laiiustly entreal your brother, and 
beg of him to show )ou the piopncty lespectmg things of this 
kind, whuli lie ims Icaiiicd iiom l*iotagoias. 

Iferin liiit this i(qu«'>t of mine would he absurd, Socrates, 
if, when I Kject ontinly “The Truthof Protagoras, I 
should embrace what is stated in such a truth,as things of 
any value 

[19 ] Sm But if this (h»os not j)h use yon, we must learn 
from liomcr, and tlu oliut poets. 

Herm. And what sa^s ilomci, Socrutc«, about names; and 
where ^ 

Soc In many places But those an‘ the chief and most 
beautiful (passages), in which he distinguishes lietij 
names, whicli nieii and gods assign to the saruc thiiigH. Or 
do you not think that he sajs something grr'at and wonderful 

** Instead of av hrtvt where av has no mianing, one MS has cor- ^ 
roctly ipfOTiv 

On tills Calhas, i!»ce indorf on Thf a Ut $ 57>. 

** From this it would Mcm that the iailurof Hermopnes was still 
aim C'iOmparc Aribtoph H")! IsvvS'ov Kpard yut ruvifiavrovt, 

jyt^fidrwv. Neoc yap tipi 

** Heic IS an aliusgm to the work of Protagoraa colled “ lh<* Iroth,*' 
as m { b. 

** UnlcMi ry rotavrp lie stud in lontempt of the work, one would sus* 
pact that PUto—ra tt iirij ip avr^, of whuh ry ’A\rfifnq, would bo the * 
uiterpretalion On the loss or confusion of ewq, 1 have wnttdi mme-’ 
thing worth reading 111 Poppo’s Prohgom p IbU, and in the Glusso^ 
Sjipeiided to my tnuudation of the Midun oratum of DomusthtDSS, p 6b, 
and i could now add a great deal more 
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' iAi tliose passages relating to the propriety of names ? For it 
is evident* surely that tiie gods call things according to the 
propriety which naines naturally possess. Or do you not 
tliink so ? 

Herm. I well know, that if (the gods) call any thing by a 
name, they call it so correctly. But of whut passagesf are you 
speaking ? 

Soc. Do you not know, that when speaking of the river at 
Troy, wliieh fought in a single combat with Hephaistos, (Vul¬ 
can,) he says, (II. xx. 74 ,) ^ 

WJioni nods call Xiiniluis, but Srainaiidcr, men. 

Ilerm. I dt». Wluit then 

Soc. Do you not think that this is something of high im¬ 
port, to know in what wav it is right to call that river 
Xanthu.s, ratlier than Seanjamler? [-0.] Or, if you prefer it, 
in the case of the bird, which ho says, (11. xx. 291 ,) 

(lhalcii the guds, but jucu Kyiuiiulijj cull. 

Do you think this is a trilling jiicoe of l^^arning, (to know) 
how much more proper it is to call the. .same birdClralois than 
Cymiudis, or Myriuc thuu Batiea and there are many 
other (passages), both in this poet and in others. But these 
things are perhaps too groat f(>rnie and you to discover. But 
the name.s Scainandrius and Astyanax arc, as it appears to 
me, more for a (common) man to investigate and more easy 
wliat is tin* propi’it'ly of the names, which, he says, 
were given to the son of Iloctor. For you doubtless know 
tlie verses, in which are tlie names 1 am speaking of. 

Ilerm, Kntircly so. 

Soc. Which then of these name.s do you think Homer con¬ 
sidered as more correctly given to the boy, Astyuuax or 
Scainandriua ? 

Ilerm. 1 cannot tell. 

Soc. But redect in this way. If any one should ask you, 
whether you thought the more wise or the less wise would 
call things in the more correct manner ? 

I have adopted vrith the Zurich editors Hemdorfs auf^'sUon in as- 
aij^ing “ What tlieu ? *’ to Hormogoncs, and not, as in other editions^ to 
StK'ratcs. 

The passage alluded to is in II. ii. B13. 
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Iferm,^ It i» manifest I sbouUi answer, tlie inor<} wise, s 
. [21.3 Soc. Whether then do women, or men,»to speak of 
the wliolc (liuman) race, appear to you to be the wiser in 
cities?'^ 

fferm. The men. > 

Soc. Do you not then know, that Homer says that the son 
of Hector w'as calltKl by the men of Troy,*^^ Astyonax, but 
SenniandriuH, is plain,by flie women ; since tlic men**® 
W'cre wont to call him A^lyanax. 

Iferm. It appears so. 

Soc. Do 3*ou not then concfave that Horner considered the 
men of Troy wiser Ilian the women? 

Ilcrm. 1 think so. 

Soc. He therefore tlion|jht that the name Astyanax was 
more correctly given to t]»e. Isiy than Scamamlrins. 

Herrn. Jt ajipears so. 

Soc. But let us consider why he did so. Or does he not 
himself give the best exjdanatioii for the reason? For he 
says, 

To throw n bulwark hr .'ilonc wns fniiTul, 

'fhr I'llj’h gulurj'’" and ilir lojij^ wall- arouTid. 


On this account then, as it seems, it is proper to call the son 
of the saviour, Aslyaiiax; of that**'* >\hie!). as Homer says, 
his father pre‘.f‘rved. 

[22.3 Ilerm. So it ajipears to me. 


^ i. 0. in a rivillznl state. 

“ In Ih xxil. r>otj, 

M—» I'hu words tb}Aoj» Srt arc omitted in MS. Gud. and the version 
of Ficinus. They are perfeelly uimeei-.ssary. 

** It Was not llo' men of Troy, but birnself, wlio culled las soH 

Astynnax, os stated in 11. vi. 102. • 

*' In Homer, II. x. TsK}, the exiMiiijj text has ^{>\a^ iiiMcail of fftiXir, 
as quoted by Plnt«>. 1 have uiiite«l tin- l%\o readitifTs. j, 

" In lieu of the nnintcllipbie Toemu, wliieh luis nothing to which it 
oan he refmed, Fi^'nus otiers a sui>]*lenit‘nt, nothing siinihir to nhieh 
seems at present to have been found in any M.S.—" Quapropter decci, 
ut vidclur, jirotcetoris fdiuin nominarc Ahtyaruicta, id eat regem urhta; 
vrbta, in^am, tjus, quaiii pater .“iins servtivii, ut inquit Ilomcru.'*." Per- * 
haps Plato wrote KoKtlv r»v "Eitrepec vibp ‘AtrruavaKra, on to atnv 
iefaal^av &vaX o war^p ahroc, i. e. to call the son of tleclor Astyaimx, 

' bft(*>att80 the father hud, as a prince, liimself wived the city.” Opportunely 
then does MS. Gud. read ''Ecropoc for tratrgpoi:. 
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fSop. But what ia this ? For I do not mjaelf inderstttnd 
thisatalL* Do you understand it? 
fferm. By Zeos, I do not. 

Soc, But, my good (friend), Homer has himself giren to 
Hector his name. 

Bfemi. Why so ? 

Soc. B(H:ause it appears to me that this name {of Hector)’'^ 
is something similar to Asfyanax, ^'*^and tliese names appear 
to be Greek j for king and Hector signify nearly the same 
thing; both the names to he royal.*’® For over whatsoever 
one is a king, he is also doubtless a Hector over it *, since he 
evidently rules over it, possesses and has it.®* Or do I ap¬ 
pear to you to say nothing to the purjwse, but unconsciously 
(err), in thinking 1 Jiave hit upon, as it were, the track of 
Homer’s thoughts respe*ctiiig the propriety of name.s? 

Herm. By Zeus, not yo»i indeed, as it seems to roc; but 
perhaps you have Int upon something. 

Stic. For it is just, as it appears to me, to call the offspring 
of a lion, a lion, and tla^ otVrpring of a horse, a horse. I do 
not moan, should something else than a horse be produced, 
like a monster, from a liorse, but I speak of that which should 
be its t)fispring as a natural production. For ‘‘^if a horse 

” Ficinus alone has “ id iioinen Tleetor.” 

M—M Such is the literal vt ision of Uu* nonsense in tJie Greek text, 
Ficinus has “ F«Tme i<)i'iii siirnifieaiit; putantque Grwei utraque 
haie iiomimi nrpia csse." n<'iiidorf. Ir.-inslatlncj to/rfv by “ like to/* 
— 'AtrrrayaKn xai imietrai 'EXXi^eoroTf ravra rd 6v6- 
ftara {9*ydp iie«S Kai 6 " lirro)/!) extedr n rai'roe (rtffiaivti) flaoiXusit 
afi^6r(pa tjvai rd dvofiara ; wliilc Stulbantn W(>uld ineorrcclly expel 
jSafftXfKd, K. r. X., as an addition arisinp; from a rIoss. He saw however 
coireetly that rd dropara could tiol be thus repeated. Hence Plato 
wrote, I suspect, jcai ydp irxrfov n ravTov trripaivft ravru rii 6v6part 
re dval Kai 6 i-'rrwp' xai toiKtv 'KXXqvoruic ap^ortpa PaaikiKd tlvau 
Tho source of the error is to be traced to the transposition of some words 
and tho interpolation of others. 

^ tt —^»i This repetition of nvror and avrb is extremely inelegant^ In¬ 
stead of Kpartl re avrov one would prefer Kparet a rotovroc- With regard 
to the derivation of eirrwp from bXM, hke nKrwp frogi dyui, Plato seems to 
have forgotten that it 'vi as contrary to analog}'. For all nouns in rtsp are 
derived iroin the tliird pers. sing, of the peK. pass. But as 
* perf. pass., tlicre could be no such noun appellative as Bat 

though Fx*** has uo perfect passive in use, it seems to "have had one 
originally. At least Uiere would be naturally formed from it as 
remarked by tho Etymol. M. p. 405, 19, and tSic- 

Su^ is the literal version of the nonsemdcol Oredt; aud equril^ 
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sbould, coBtrai^ to nature, beget a calf, the produce of a cijmt 
b^r nature, we muat call it not a colt, but a calf/'^ * ^^Kor do 
I think that, if from a man an offspring should be produced 
not of a man, the progeny ought to be called a man; but 
if it be the offspring.*^ And similar is the case of trees, and 
all other things. Or do you not agree .with me? 

Herm. 1 do agree. 

[23,] Soc. You speak well. But take care lest I somehow 
cheat you. For according to tlie same reasoning, the offspring of 
a king ought to be called a king. Now it matters not whether 
the signiiication be the same in syllables di0erent in one way 


nonsensical is the version of Ficuius, “ Si cnini b(»virt Rccunclum naturnm 
tilins eqinim (tignit, non vituliis, qui iiiisciuir, sed }iuihis nqtiiiius cst 
nuncupaiiiltis." Plato ivrotc*, J Mispect, iav yrtp 'ivirov tryovov, 
3»<' ^afftp I'lftUvTrop irapd fvtrtv TtKtj, oii K^ijtkov dXXa vSiKovt 

i. e. “ if a bull should, contrary to iiutun*, bc^rt t ihe projuiiiy «)f a mare, 
which thfy call a Inilf-horsc, we miiKl call it tml a call, but h colt." With 


Taylor was the lirsi to remark, l''i( iu(is (blind in his hlS. something at 
prusent wanting in llic common (cxl, tav /^ooc iKyoyov ^ixin irrjroc irapd 
^vmp TtKy potrxop, on irwX«»i' kXiitUw, nXXo iu'ktxov. Instead of which 
we ought, says Tavlor, to ri'iul, »di' /hn'if ricyiit'or tftvmi ‘tTrirnp Hicy oit 
fioffxov (cXijfTffli', liXXd irbtXup, Kai iuv larroc ir«/)d ^iviTiP ri-xy uiSir^ov, 
oif vwXov irX»;r#fjj', dXXd corM>iioiidiiig lo the x'Cisinii of i-'iciuna, 

eiiiin buvis sccundnin natnram liluii cqunni gignit, non vitulns, qui 
nasciinrsed pulbiscqntiius csl iiuiu'uiiaiidiis; cl, si cquus pncler natnram 
gigiiit vitnintn, nriii puilus cquinus diccndiis esi iste, sed viluluK.” Bv 
the aid ol which. liuitman would read, with (he aiqirobation of IIviMiTTfiT' 
'Edv ydp /lof'c iirTrow ixyopov ^wmi mtfiu ijn'tmv ri-xy^ oii fiotrxor dXXa 
iruXavi KXqrrov' Kai id,v potiQ tKyurov fvntt Vn’Trfif rtifp, oh TrutXop kX^- 
Hop dXXd poaxop. But in the lirst clause, ^I'/rn irapa ^vntp could not 
be thus united; and if they could, vapd <pvaip could not be omitted in 
(he second clause. 1 su.'^pecl then that, as the whole of this sentence 
was meant to balance the preceding one, Plato %vrytc, idr hi 'Lrrvoy ira^ 
^vtnv, Sv ^ffip ijfufiovp, /lode fKyovov rtKy, oh rriuXop kXiitLop, d\\d 
fidffxoPt i. 0 . " if a horse should, contrary lo nature, beget a progeny 
from a cow', what tlicy call a half-cow, we must call it not a colt but a 
calf. See ^ 25, icdv ittitoc/ 3o<»c tcyoi/ov riicp. Slolbaum however con¬ 
ceives, with Schleicrmfeher and Beck, that no alteration will be requisite 
if we merely expunge the first fi^ax^tp. 

*>—o Here again ibo Latin of Ficinus is botli different from, and supe¬ 
rior to, th9 present Greek text—Ncque etiarn, si ex homine alia proles, 
quaip hmnaoa, producitur, quod nasdtiir, homo voeari debet," which 
Would be in Greek, ovd* dXx* Up dtSpuirov, dlfiai, q rb dvdpwfreo, 
fdyifuw yit'qroc, rb Hxyopop &v$puiieoQ KXtfHop* 


regard to r/pnirpov, the compound Inllnws the analogy ol tj/uaprpoc, and 
and i)piOkoy in (ireck, and <d “ sciuiMr " and “ scrinliui* ” in 
Latin. This, how'cver, is not ilie milv error in this iiassngo. For, uR 
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or ftnothor; nor if a letter be added or taken awajTt is even 
this any tMng, so long as the existence of the thing is in 
fofte, and shown by the name. 

Herm. How say you this ? 

Soc. Nothing complex; but as you know we pronounce 
the names of the elements, but not the elements themseWes, 
except four,« and v, and o and ta ; and placing round,®* you 
know, other letters, as well to tbe other vowels as to the non¬ 
vowels, (consonants,) we foi*m names, and pronounce them. 
But, as long as we insert the tixhibiterl power of tbe element, 
it is well to call it by the name which the (dement exhibits. 
As, for instance, /3i/ra. Here you see lliat, altbougli the n and 
the r and the a have been added, there is nothing to pain®* 
us, HO as not to exhibit bj' tlic whole name tlu’. nature of that 
element which its namc-rumnier®'* intended; so well did he 
know how to give names to letters. 

Herm, You appear to me to spc’sik the truth. 

[24.] Soc, Will not then the same rcasoninf take place 
respecting a king? For a king will bo produced from a king, 
both good from a good one, and beautiful irom a beautiful 
one;®^ and so in the cast*, of every thing else, from each 
genus anotlier such is the progeny, unless something mon¬ 
strous is produced, and they must be called by the same 
name. But it is {iossiblc to vary (the names) by syllables, so 
that, to an unskilled person, what are the same would appear 
to he different from (jach other. Just as the drugs of phy- 
Tfipicjiiiji lirii varied by colours or smells, appear to us to be 
different, although really the same; but to the physician, as 
one who looks to the power of the drugs, tliey appear to be 
the. same, nor is tfe struck at all with astonishment by the 
additions to them. In like manner, perliaps, he who is skilled 
in names looks to their value, and is not struck with astonbh- 

« •* Ficinus has " adilentcs," as if he found in his MS, tcpovriBkvrtt. 
Perhaps Plato wrote ^ rrpotrnOivrtc fi TrepiTiGtvrtg — 

The verb constantly used elsewhere by PUilp in this formula is 
k KwXvu. 

“ Strange to say, Heiiidorf has here left « vo^oOtrrtQ in the a|- 
* though Ficinus had already pointed to dvoparoOertic by his ** notninUm 
auctor.’* * 

Such too is the sentiment of Horace, Fortes cn^antur fortibus; et 
bonis £st in juvencis, cst in equis patmm Vigor,'* for so ViTakefiold qitf- 
ractiy points that passage. ' 
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luent if a*letter is added, or changed, or taken away, or t))e 
same value of the name is found in the other letters taken 
all together* [25.] As in the names of Astyanax and Hec¬ 
tor, which we have just spoken of; they do not possess any 
one of the same letters, except tiie r, and yet they signify the 
same thing. And what has df>x(.i?o\tc (ruler of a city) in its 
letters common (with tlie two preceding names) P®*' and yet 
it means the same thing. And there are many other words 
which signify nothing else than a king; and others again 
(which signify) an army-leader, as '’Ayic, lToXt)tapx«c» 

Xefioc ; and others connected with lueilicine, as ’iarpotcA^C and 
'AKeff/p^perof. And perhaps we could iind many others dis¬ 
agreeing in syllables and letters, but in their value speaking 
the same sense. Does this aj>pear to^ you to be the case, 
or not ? 

Henn. Entirely so. 

Soc. And that to those, who exist according to nature,' the 
same names should be assigned ? 

Herm, Pejdeetly so. 

Soc. What then, to those, who arc horn contrary to nature, 
and in the form of monsters, as Avlicn frojn a good and pious 
man an imiuous one is produced; sundy, as avc said belbre, 
that if a horse should hegc.t a ]»rog(*ny from u cow (the off¬ 
spring)*® ought not to have the, name of the begetter, but of 
the party that brouglit it forth ?♦ 

Jlcrm. Entirely «<>. 

[26.] S(w. To th<i impious man, then, produced frpip^Vat-i 
pious one, the name of bis genus must be assigned? 

Herm, Such is the case. 

Soe. Not l^bcophilus, (god-loving,) nor Mnesi-theus, (god- 
rememberingt) nor any name of this kind, hut something which 

* Tho words within luiios Taylor took from iht; vorsion of Ficinus, 
‘Vimi duobuh snperionhus.” 

Hcindurf acutely saw* lliat to tKyovov, whit li is vtuatiiijjjW'as preserved 
correctly in thovertiion of Fichms, whoso Latin is rather more hitciiigiblc 
than the Greek: ** qui cenitus o.->t, non ^oniloris nomon sortiri debit; sod, 
ejiis in quo ipse cat generis; quoinudinodorn supra dixiinus, si cquns bovia 
prolein generat, non equum ejns iilLiim bovorn dcnoininandum.’' 

isuch is evidently tho sense roquirod by tJio antithesis; although it 
can hardly be got from the words row ytvovc ov fir}, which mean literally, 
*'’of the geuuj) to which it belongs.** But tut the offspriug in this cosu 
would belong to (wo genera, that genus should be distinctly staled, from 
whibh it has to take its name. 
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sigaiBes the contrafy to these, ^*(must we call such a 80D,7* 
if names at<e to possess any propriety. 

U^m, By all means, Socrates. 

8oc. Just as, liermogencs, the name of Orestes nearly ap¬ 
pears to be correct; whether a certain fortune assigned to him 
this appt*llution, or souie poet, '^^})ointing out by this name 
savagencss of liis nature., and hi.s wildness, and the (habits) of 
a mountaineer.^^ 

Uerm. So it appears, Socrates. 

Soc. It seems also that the name of hi.s father was accord¬ 
ing to nature. 

Herm, It does so. 

Soc, For it nearly appears tint Agamemnon was ^*5UcK a 
person ns, with n*spcet to whatev<;r he liad determined to 
labour through and endure, to put the finish to what he had 
determined on througli valour,^'* And the })i‘oof of Ins patient 
endurance is his staying at Troy with so great a host.“^ That 


»i—»i Firinus has in his verhion alone. " vo< iire filium talem docet,’* 
presttrvbd thu >vords wanting to ooinpleto the souse. 

*- This notion turns on the supjiosiiioii that 'C^p^rtT^/g, like 'Opfenrta'ff, 
the iiaino for a inountniii-nyTnph, i.*. dt'nv« <l iroin mountain. While 

from the nlhusiun to a poet, it is oa\v to sro ihiii vF.sihvlns or Euripides 
wrote in some nlay the dixiioh—KnXwc oi'o/itt rig riixn 

OijptM^iwg ntjv dpfivift' yrorg ^I'trir —addressed to Orestes by Clytcm- 
lU'stra, Menelan.s, or smile other rharaeler. 

Such IS the litiTal version of tin* (Jieek fexl,<ifog, I’i a So^fuu avrtp 
itairovtltr9a4 teai Kaprinth\ riXog iriTithig rolg lo^ant aptrijv: where 
may, but I will never, believe that Plato wTote S av tfoCiWV—TOif 
^d^aflu-^ur that oi oq ininBiig is any tUitifr but a biirbarisin. Opportunely 
then doe.s MS. Oud. otfer iTriTtOfmt. Unless I am greslly mistaken, in 
reig io^am vi upfrr/e there lies hid t»/c dii’inf rt' dptrijv. For the 
whole senteneo was originally to this I'lleef—olog. oig de So^utv aitrtp Uta- 
irot*titr9at Kui roprfpfir, n\og f/rinOhai riig toKftc ait tag St aper^v, i. e. 
“sucli as.^^' put by his valour the finish of an eternal glory to whatever he 
had dcUTniiiied to labour ihroiigh and endure." For thus, SoKifC dVdtac 
may be compared with di?io>^ fd£«i^ in Thneyd. iv. 87; aOat^rop lunin^p 
Jiptr^g mpt in Plato $ympos. p. 20t^. D., dGdvarov in IsocraU Archi- 

dam. p. 138. B. 

1 liave adopted, tiith Heindorf, what Firinus ^ound in his MS. as 
shown by his version: Arpxnientnni vero tolcrantue suh* apud Tro,jam 
tanto cum excreitu ]ierdurntio pricbiiitwhich is far more intellii^e 
than the Greek, trtjuttov Si aiVon r/ Iv Tpoi'f /tovi) tov vXyOovg r$ «a2 
foprtpiac—wliieh Stalbauin fancies is to lie restored by reading ro? 
iBovg fOrd Koprrpiac. But it was not by his staying with a gnat or sniaU 
anny that Agamemnon gave any proof of his patient endmraneeu It. 
was rather by the great number of the years, dni^ which he stiuA at 
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XQiin tJ^icrefore iH to bo admired for hisi staying, and b de¬ 
noted by the mime Agamemnon,’^'^ I’crhap^ to*, AtriMis is 
correctly said; for his murder of Ohrysippus, and what he did 
so very erueiiy to Thyestis, were all noxious and hurtful as 
regards virtue.^*^ The ap^Kdhitiun, therefon?, of the name^ 
turns a little on one side, and conceals its meaning, so as nut 
to show the nature of the man to all; hut to those who are 
skilled in nanies, Atreus sufliciently points out %vliat it means. 
For his uanic pn»}ierly exi.-ts in every way with reference to 
what is not worn down, not fearing,'*’ and hurtlul. It appears 
also to nw, that hih nuim* was pi’oj)erly given to Pelops: for 
this name signilies one who sees tilings near; and 1 thinkhe 
is wortliy oi‘ the ap[>ellation in some such way as this. 

Iferm, IIowV 

Soc, In sueli a way u» this. It is reported against this 
man, that in the murder of ^Myrtilus, lie was neither nhlo to 
think beforehand, nor jiereeiveanyof tlie things afar oil* relating 
to his whole raei*, w'ith how great a eulamily he would 1111 it; 
but only to see*'” what >vaH near, and on the instant; for such 

Troy, Ili-iii-i' Plat'i a-rolr. I siUSjM'ct, li airw rijj; Kaprffiiaf »/ 

4P 'Tpota liv trvtv Tu<t(iv 7r\ii0ii(;: w lnTt' 1 have r’lirited ftovi^ &v 
tTuiv Totrov irMiOotj fnitii fton) fiirit nJrroi; in a solitary lijS. Ite- 

6|tectina the lo'i'. oi <>i fnlr sm- my I'oj»jmi’m Prulopceni. p, 

222; amlvMth lli<- j‘hr;»sr <rJn' :TX«;f>in; comp.ite y/xh'oii Tr.VijtJog in ThucyU. 
i. I, lMui«) riiea’iei. ]i. 1).. fnjvwv TrAi/Ofi m Soph. JPhiloet. 724, 

irXf/Ooi'c irwe in AiiMopli. 'Sn;>. Nl.'i, aiiil ir\t/Oor -iruii' in Isocrales. 

** For 'AvitfttfivMi', s.iys the MIniuoI. M., is I'onned I'nini aynv^* very,” 
and/it/iewK, “ staviiiK." ^ 

As the name ol"Arpn''C is thus frifrned to he mnnerh'ij wilt, 
tJie W’ortb irpoc Hfuriyt' omjlit lo follow i}r»/p«, nta pri'Cctlc it. 

Plato wrote rrama rnora ar>/(^n K«i Oz/iiMtl}} Troof i/v. 

Ht'indoif vainly ulteinptii to t xpiaui rni' avu^ant^ ivuvi'fiiu. For ho 
did not st-i" thul Plato wrote uw tivo^wv ritoov hyrmniftia, i. e. “ the ap- 
pcUntion for .siieh iniquity.” 

^ Etyniol. M. 'Ar()n;cr» rp/w yivtTot T(u{if;‘ x/ti fitra rov 
ffrtptfrtxtw a arfitvc, 6 a^niiuQ, ft Trapa ru rfipw to KurairovH, fitrd, tov 
ffrep^rmw n, firu/uve xai <Ti'yic»7rp drptre, « aKaravuiffiTO^. 

'•* The cominou text i.s ut,n>i> tivtu mi'rtic rtictvuii/tifuaf;. But one MS. 
has Kai dStoif, and another rij^ ootukti jrwf irrtJvvfiia^: while to support 
* the syntax Binimatm vfould read oipai for tivtn. Plato wrote, o-t 1 have 
traaslated, arte a^wv oJfun elvai aiirbv ni'rw'ri troic rijc iiratvvfiiac. .Sul* 
rendering is, '* For this name sientfics that he, who looks near, is 
worthy of such an appellation.” But the word Pelopa could not signify 
that such, a person was worthy of such a name. 

•• One M.S, has iipdv for opHv, which leads to rd S' lyyitu, Sov tS 
ivyAc—Stalbauin vainly attempts to defend the anomaly of the syntax. 

„VOL. »!. % 
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isivthe meaning of viXat (near), when he desired to^obtaui) hy 
oU means,^hia marriage with Hippodamifu ** (From whence 
the name of Pelops comes from ircXac, near, and 
sight).**^ [28.] To Tantalus, likdh'ise, all would deem the 
name to have Ixjcn properly and naturally assigned, if it be 
true wliat is told of liini. 

Iferm. What is it ? 

t^c. That, while lie was yet living, many and terrible mis¬ 
fortunes happened to him ; of whiidi**’^ at last his whole couu- 
tiy was overthrown and tint, when he was dcjid, there was 
the vibration'** of the stone over his heail in Hades, it being 
wonderfully in imison with his nairie: for it really .seems as 
if one, wishing to call him r-iActmirof (mo.'it miserable), did, 

concealing (that n!lm(^), rail him hy the name of Tanta¬ 
lus (instead of 'ralantatns).'^-' And it .semis that the accident 

*1—ta Tlif wunls wilhin lunr-j an* loiunl only in tln;>pr.sion of Ficinus, 
"Unde Pilopi nonien u pdas, id «'st pioja-, it op.'jis, quod ad vUioncm 
periind.’' 

” Slullmum fancies lhat ilo •an follow r^\o^• usim] tidYorbially. Hein* 
dorf siould .supply the rllipN by rii ijr. Plato wrote perhaps 
uKtrt Kffi—for tent thus follows ion. as shou ii bv i^inslcy iii Cl. Jl. N. xi. 
p. m. 

** Suilbanni would Irandai. ..rtrpoTriro corruil." Hut the Jior. 2, 
in lilt; middle loict' of rptTrw, coulil noi be tliu;i used passively. He 
should have re.id t/etrpiirAro, or nvtriTitmrTn, 

** Hckkcr has q inrtf) rtjj; ri/i’ \iOoti ravraXtia, Onrpatrrd wf 

Cv/t^bii'oc Tip fiiVi/iuri. Hill iis nn'raXiin enuld not be used for fnvrd* 
nr TiirrdXtufut, or, if ii I'ould, it wotild not suit the subsequent 
y ov, .St.ilbaum has adoptotl ruXroTfui, tin; conjcrliire of SchWi- 
»*rmal’ti.r, found subseqin'iiily m one M.S., ami to whicli Schleier, was 
probably led by " sors certe dtirissitna ’’ in I'lduus. But rakawia, not 
raXavrtia, would come lepitiiuately from rdXuc. I suspect that Plato 
wrote tjf roD Xtfltm ruXaenniow ftn'pntrrti (rrtJtnc, oorm ^v/i^upog ry 
6v6ftari. For XttJon r«X«i'ntfloi' would be similar lo rttkavnaiov xK^ptnii 
in Suid, *Kyy*ii>i', and to fS/owf; rptroXavnaiov in Suid. 

TpiraXarroi*; whih: in the play upon the words Tdi'raXof and ToXiiwi- 
olof, there would be an allusion to ihe proierb rd TarraXon rdXovm, 
which Plato had in mint!, when he was speaking of ibc TayrdXov 
XP^fUfTa in Kuiiiyphr. p. ii. I).—§ 12. With regard to irrdtfrf, the more 
t orrect word would perliaps bo Kpipami, as mav be inferred from the 
nasBitges quoted by Porsiin on Orest h. But irrSoic oitoa are nearer the* 
lcttr>rs MTti wc (Hi/i than Kpifxavts ovffa. 

*> — » Edd. diroKpiiTtro/itvoc iyopamif Kai tiirot dvr’ isitiiov. Bul 
Ficinus, " paulo locutus obscurius pro Talantato Tantalum posuime^V 
thus avoiding the inelog.ant tautology in 6vo/tdirni rai {Itroi, where lice 
md, 1 auspect, sf rd dviima xal dOea, fiiroi— For the acU of Tuttalpi 
were dvdena aud d^ia. 
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of tlie rumour** contributed to some such appeHation. Buf it 
appears that the name of him, who was called bis father, was 
made in an all-bcautifiil manner. It is however by no means 
easy to understand it. For in reality the name of Zeus is, as it 
were, a sentence; and persons dividini; it into two parts, 
some of us make use oi* one part, and some of another; for 
some call him Z»)r, and some ^Ic, lint these parts collected 
into one, exhibit the nature of the god j which, ns we have 
said, a name ought and should be able to do. For there is no 
one, who is more tbe cause of living, both to us and evety 
thing else, than he who is the ruler and king of all.**^ [2^*] It 
follows therefore that this god is rightly named, through 
whom life is present to all living bfings; but ll)c name, 
though OIK*. H distributed, os I have said, into two parts, Dis 
and Zen. Now he, who hears on a sudden that this god is 
the Bon of Kronos, may pt^rhaps think it an insulting asser¬ 
tion. But it is according to reason for Zeus to be the off¬ 
spring of .some great intellect. Now Korns'*^ d<jcs not signify 
a boy, but the pure and unmixed nature of intellect. Now be 
(Kronos) is tlie son of Ouranus (Heaven): and the sight 
directed to things above lias liiirly a right Ui bo called by 
this name, Ourania (heavonl} i, from bclK^hling tilings on 
high. From whence too, Ilerinogyno.«, they who discourse 
on sublime afliiirs, say that a jnire intellect is present with 


I cannotim(li*r.staud t) ri'xij ri/t 1 could however 1 / riff* 

i. c, “ ihr rrjiort of his inisloriutK'.” - j 

Fjt*m this juissatrc of PUilo «fr<- j»< ihai*s th-rived tlio Pseud.-Orphic 
verses, ij^uoted by Joanufs Diae. Alli-por. ou llc'siodi I'lieo*^'. ji. 'ilh; 

Gaisf. tfq iravTMV apxi) '/.tvq. 7,f{\ yap Ymu r'iyh'P^otv 

rat Zijv* airrov raXtoi'iri, Kai Aio t* ri?.' on i^t} ihil rowrov i'?r«*>rn 
rirvKrai, Elf war-^p ovTog 7r«»#rwr, Or)pwv n fipoTwv n. i. v. “ Zeus 
is the heginiiing of nil ihin^. yor /eus has iriven nn4 geiioialed animals, 
and men call him and also Ai'c: because all things were fabricated 
dirough him; and lie is the one father of all things, both beasts and 


men. 


•• Ficinus has “ Quod enim Cores dieitur.” But the train of ideas 


evidently requires 8om*thinjt to connect Kronos with Koroa. lienee, says 
Heindorf, one would have expected that Plato wrote Kp6voc yap leopov 
ffijjjmm.' ropoc f>i oh vatSa- 'I'herc was, 1 suspect, originally sometliing 
to this effect, ** Now Koros, which Kronos was once, signifies not a boy.” 
For diat Kronos was once a boy, is evident from the legend that makes 
him the son of Ouraiius, To this passage is to be referred Etymol. M. 
Kptfvoc’ o Kpdvoc rqc poepag ^wi}( iarl fonip, Khpog Stv rov I'c'v' paXXov 
df vovc rat ta9ap6e 

X 2 
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Bifti, and that the name of Ouranus®® is very properly given 
to him. Indeed, if I had remembered Hesiod’s genealogy of 
the gods, (and)®‘ whom he mentions as their still preening 
progenitors, I should not have desisted from showing you 
how correctly their names have been laid down, until I bad 
made trial of tiiis wisdom, what it will effect, whether it &lnts‘ 
or not, which has now recently come upon me so suddenly, I 
know not from whence. 

[30.] Herm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to 
speak oriudcs on a sudden, like those inspired by a god. 

Soc. And the reason I assign,®^ llermogenes, is, that 
this wisdom has come upon me througii Euthyphron of the 
ward of ProBjialtius for I was much with him in the 
morning, and I gave him my ^‘iirs.®'* It nearly appears then, 
that, being divinely inspired, Ik; has not only filled my ears 
with divine wisdom, but laid hold also of my very soul. It 
appears therefore to ino, that we ought to net in tliis way; to 
make use of this wisdom t6-day, aud fo contemplate what yet 
remains coiicefjiing the propriety of names-; but to-morrow, 
if it scemfVgood to you, we will send it away (as a pollution), 
and purify ourselves from it, after lin<ling out a person who is 
skilled in expiating things of this kind, whether he be one of 
the priests, or the sophists. 

Ilerm. I assent to this; for T shall hear, with great plea¬ 
sure, what remains (of the discussion) respecting names.. 

fr T. I3ut it is ne^ccssary to aet thus. From whence then 
'"do'you wish us to begin tlie impiiry, since wn have arrived at 
a certain form,®’’ that wo may know whether the names them- 

•® For 0f'paw»ff is feigned to be derived from opav dvw, "to lock 
ubove.” 

•' This " and,” requisite for the sense and syntax, has been preserved 
by Fioiniis alone. , ' ^ 

Ficinus U-anslatcs ainUfiat by " roor,” as if he had rend 
This Was a ward of the tribe of Ararnas. On the wards of Athens 
the reader may consult Grimovius’ Thosaiu. AntiquiUit. t. xi. Leake 
in The Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, t. i. p. 2, p. 114, 
and foil. A Dissertation by Westermann in Zeitacli’-ill fiir die Alterthnow-- 
wissenschnft, 1848, No. 5—8. Sanppe too has written "De Demis 
Urbania Alheniensibus,” Leips. and Ross, “ Die Demon von 

Attika,” Halle, 1846. But of the two lust works I know nothing exceft 
tlie titles. '. 

*• The phrase in ^hakspcarc is *• Lend me thine ears.” 

• Instead of rvvov one would expect either rdirov," ^acej^ordtpoaMi* 
" patli.** For though 1 un well aware that rUto^ is cotuttmUy 
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selves win testify in our favour, that they were not entirely 
fhbric^ted from cliance, but possess a certain propriety ? [81,1 
Kow the names that aixi mentioned of heroes and men would 
perhaps deceive us; for many of these exist according to the 
appellations of their ancestors, and do not suit some persons,^^ 
as we stated at the commencement. But many assume them, 
as matters of boasting,®^ such as Eutycliides (the son of the 
fortunate), Sosias (the son of the saved), and Theophilua 
(the god beloved), and many otliorai. Sucli then as these, it 
appears to me, we ought to dismiss. But it is most probable 
that we sliajl find names properly imposed, respecting things 
existing for ever, and naturally produced; for in these it is 
especially fitting for the iinposition oi' names to be a careful 
study. But perhaps some of these have been given by a 
power more divine tlian that of man. 

Herm, You appear to me, Socrates, to speak well. 

Soc. Will it not‘then be just, to begin from the gods, when 
we are considering that very thing, why the gods are properly 
called by that name ? 

Herm, It will be reasonable. 

Soc, I suspect th<;n it is of this kind. It appears to me 
that the first men of tliose connected wdth Greece, considered 
those only as gods, whom many at present ol‘ tiie Barbarians 
do; the sun, and the moon, and the earth, and the stars, and 
the heavens. Now as they perceived all these moving and 
running round in a perpetual course, from this nature of run¬ 
ning they called them gods but afterwards, perceiving thaf 
there were others, they called all of them by the same name. 
Seems what I say to be like the truth, or not 

Herm. It seems very like. 

to a discourse, yet, I buHovc, it is not elsewhere united to tiejiaivtiv. 
Fieinus has “ formulam pracscripsimus.” ' 

“ Some MSS. ttnoig, others Ipiore. Perliaps Plato united the words. 

^ Stalbaum has failed to see lliat in tvxofuvoi there is an allusion to 
the Homeric tvxofiai ilvai. 

For 9tQQ was supi^osed to come from 9kuv. Hence in Etymol. M. 
6f^r, jTrtod TO TO rpkxto '—ot ydp dpxalot, wp kirl rb icXtiorov, iri 
^Kiov Kai atX^ivijC cat dorlpwv, deraroim ydp, IriBtaav rb 5vofi(i wrtpd rb 
iifi BtXv Kat KiPtiirBai —^ wapd; rb Bkuty ro tearaeKevdi^ut Kai Totw' b 
yrdpriop irmtfrdc Kai rijc r&v rdvriav KaraaKevije airtoc yivtrat Bog Koi 
ik6s; where instead of OOC, one would jprefer 009. For, as flcrodotus 
inii. 52, the Egyptians called the deities as Bivrag (having 
' flao^) the universe in order. 
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{32.3 Soc. What then shall we consider after tUs ? Is ft 
not clear, (we ought to consider about) deemons, lieroes, and 
men? 

Harm, About daemons. 

Soc. Now in good truth, Hermogenes, what does the word 
daemons mean ? Consider whether I say aught to the purpose ? 

Herm. Only say what it is. 

Soc. Kn(>w you then whom Hesiod says are daRraons ? 

Herm. I do not understand. 

Soc. But know you not that he says, the golden race of 
men was first created ? 

Herm. This I know. 

Soc. He says, then, concerning it,®^ 

But when concoaluil \im\ Destiny this race, 

Dtcmuns there werc» x alletl holy, itpon earth 
(jood, ill-uveriers, nnd of man the guaid. 

Herm. What then ? 

Soc. I think ht* calls the race golden, not as being naturally 
of gold, blit as being bcautirul and good. And I infer this, 
from his calling us an in»n race. 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not then think, that if any one of those living 
now were gtiod, Hesiod would say he was of tliat golden race ? 

Herm. Probably. 

Soc. But are the good any other than the prudent ? 

‘ Herm. The prudent. 

[33.] Soc. On this account then, especially, as it appears 
to me, liQ speaks of them as daemons ; because they were 
(dmmones) prudent and learned. And, in our old language, 
this very name occurs. Hence both he, and many other 
poets, say well, who say that when a good man shall have 
reached his end, he receives a mighty destiny and honour, 
and becomes a (hunion, according to the ap][)ellation of pru* 
dence. I therefore give (my vote)‘®° for this, that ever^* 

•• In Hesiod’s Works and Days, v. 120, the pre^nt text nas more cor¬ 
rectly Fata, instead of Moipa, while Plato, in Uep. v. p. 408, E., has 
more correctly reXfOoum than mXeoi'rat. 

100 Alter TiOffiai, we must understand yviiifitiv, as shown by the pas¬ 
sages quoted by mysolf on Soph. Philoct. 1445, or as shown fiere' 

by the subsequent o/ioi//Q^of. 

* Stalbaum omits vdvra with a single MS. He sltouid 
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diemon (]«amed) man, who is good, is dsmon-like, both wHile 
U^iiig and when dead, and is properly called a diehion. 

Herm, And I, Socrates, seem to myself to give entirely 
the same vote with you on this point. But what can the 
name of hero be ? * 

Soc, This is by no means difficult to understand. For 
their name is drawn aside a little, showing that its origin is 
from love. 

Herm. How is this ? 

Soc. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

Herm. What then? 

[34.] Soc. All of them were doubtless begotten either 
from a god falling in love with a mortal woman, or from a 
mortal man (fulling in love) witli a goddess. If then you 
consider the matter according to the old Attic language, this 
too you will more clearly understand. For it will show you 
that the word (lujro) is sligluly drawn aside, for the sake of 
the name,* from the word love, through which tlie heroes were 
begotten. And either tliis says the licroes,® or because they 
were wise and rhetoricians, powerful and skilled in dialeC" 
tic, and all-sufficient to interrogate for t 'tpfiv is the same as 
to speak. lienee, as wo just now said, in the Attic language 
th?y, who are called heroes, coincide® as certain rhetoricians, 

it before iiyaOb^, For wwrra is thus ronstantly united with ayaBoQ. 
See Lobeek on Soph. Aj. 1102, iravT uyafiip. 

® This derivation depends on the affinity between i'lpuic and tputg, 

“ This is the litoral version of tlie n«msensioal (irook, »/roi Tovro Xgyti 
robe iipoiag, which I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose ver¬ 
sion is, “ aut hint* hcroiim est nomen diictum." Opportunely then does 
the best MS. Gud. read Xiytip, by the aid of which it is tsasy to sec that 
Plato wrote yroi tr rovrov Xiy’ ilvai rohg i'lptonc, i. e. either from this 
(love) say thou the heroes are.” » 

* After IpbtraVf Stephens wibhod to insert cai awoKpivftrOai, For in p. 
390, f 16, the dialectician is said to lx; Ipiorav Kai /iiroKpivtnOai Imirra- 
fuvog. Besides, Ficinus has ** ad interrogaudum dissereudumque promp- 
tissimi.*’ From whence Stalbaum endeavoured to elicit Xeyciv, to pre¬ 
serve the train of thought between Xeyttv and tiptiv, fie should have 
suggested tpurav Kai aptiv^ which latter verb Plato naturally explains 
by Xlyetv, for it is very rare in Greek. It is however found m Elesiod. 
Tbcog. 38, Etptvtrai (Moforoi)' rd r' tdiwra—quoted by Hoindorf. 

* So we may perhaps render avfiftaivovaiv. But an tlu; translation of 
ficinus is ** videntur,” it would seem that he found in his MS. ovp^air- 
opotPt a corruption, 1 suspect, for d'o/t^awoonv, i. e. '* harmonize,” as in 
I 4l, ovfiftavil. 
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intl^Trogators, and lovers:^ so that the genus of rfaetoiiciaiis 
and sophisis becomes an heroic tribe. This, indeed, is not 
difficult to understand; but rather tins respecting men, why 
they are called iivHpiairoi. Can yoy tell the reason ? 

Herm. From whence, my good (man), can 1? And in¬ 
deed were I at all able to find this out, I shall not exert my¬ 
self, through my thinking tliat you will more easily discover 
it than myself. 

Soc. You appear to me to rely on the inspiration of Euthy- 
phvon. 

Herm. Evidently so. 

Soc, And rightly relying. For I now seem to myself*to 
understand it in a clever manner; and 1 shall run the risk, if 
I do not take care, of becoming to-day wis(3r than is fitting. 
[35.3 But consider what I am saying. P'or this ought in the 
first place to be understood conoeruing names, that we often 
introduce letters, and (often)' take some away, while we give 
names, as we please: and (often)'' eliange the acute syllables. 
As when we say Ail 0t\of (a fnend of Dis): for, in order 
that there may be a noun instead of a verb, we take away the 
second twra, and, instead of an acute syllable in the middle, 
we pronounce a grave one. But on the contrary, in othj^rs 
wc introduce letters, and others again, with a graver accent, 
we pronounce with a more acute one.'*’ 

Herm. You speak the truth. 

Soc. Of tlicse things one, as it appears to me, takes place 
in the name avBputvoc (man): for a noun is generated from a 
verb, one letter, a, being taken away,^*’ and flie end of the 
word becoming more grave. 

Herm. llow do you mean ? 

* The MSS. vary‘between IpiorjfTiKoi and tpuinicot. Ficiuus found both 
in his MS. For his version is, " dispuuiuires et amatorii.” Stolbaum 
omits FpurtKoi, ulthoairh Plato had just above shown the affinity between 
i^pwe and eputc. To this ^nissage is to bo roCorrod fixe gl. ofEtymol. M. in 

Hpoiet,’'——-awd rtje ipwr»|(Tcwc' SiakiKTiKoi yap -»/ dwi r&v ipo/row* 

IpoiriDV ydp f)ciu>v iyivoifro—-~-oi yap Otoi Oytira^£ yvvaiKi ovvepxpfupoi 
iTToiovv rb rUv iiputtav yevog. 

f —> This “often** is found only in Ficinus—” snepe etiam demiiilUs** 
—and again, “ saspenumero transmutamiis.’* 

* From 'file MS. of Serronus, whose version is, “ ct- quic acute proi^- 

tiabamuB, ^viter pronuntiamus,’* Buttmann was led to introduce 6%^ 
rtpa, adopte^by Hoind., Bekk., and Stalb. ^ ; 

" ** For according to the derivation it should be dpaOpnurbe,**: SnMIrB* 





Soe. Thus. This name {apSpiavoe) indicates that other' 
animids, who can sec, neither consider, nor reason, «ior contem¬ 
plate ; but that man sees—for such is the meaning of ozbnri — 
^Und at the same time contemplates and reasons upon what he 
sees. Hence mtin alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated 
. contemplating what he sees. 

[36.] What then, shall I ask you^what follows 

after this, (and) which J would very gladly hear ? 

Soc^ By all means. 

Herm, As then there appears to me to be something in 
order after these; for we surely call the soul and body of man 
by some namc.^® 

Soc. How not ? 

Herm. Let us, then, endeavour to divide these too, as we 
did the former subjects. 

Soc, Do you say that you have considered first the soul, that 
it has with reason this .name, and afterwards so has the body 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. To speak then off-hand, I think that those, who called 
the soul by that name, understood souk* such thing as this; 
that whenever it is present to the laxly, it is the cause,of its 
life, giving it the power to bronthe, and cooling it; but as 
soon as the cooling ])ower ceases, the body is dissolved and 
comes to an end. From whence, as it appears to me, they 


n—II clause is omiitnrl by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor. 

By its aid, howcvifr, we can roslore wlial IMulo wrote ~o Ik avOpmiroi: &l*ct 
uirttors—roflro fit tirn to tu/puKi. For it is evident that twpruec, the more 
common word, would he the mtcrprctatioft of tlic less coniinon one; and 
that ojrwirt would be mentioned h«*rc as bciiif^ one of the words, from 
which dvOp-ioiroi; is supposed to be derived. With rut;ard to this descrip¬ 
tion of nnui, Ovid has something similar in Metam. i,: “ Os homini sub¬ 
lime dedit, ecclumque tueri Jussit, et credos ad sidcra t<dlcrc vultus.** 

IS—n Iq arrangement of the speeches lleindorf, whom Bckkcr and 

Stalbatim follow, has done all that a critic sliould do. But with respect 


to the words, he has hneti unable to explain iitrrrtfi roivvv, in which lie hid 
'Qe ro irpiv, TO vDv, i. c. “As before, (so) now—” Ficinus has, “Succe- 
dere slatim superiuribus mihi videtur de anima cl coriiore consideratio." 

Stalbaom learndbly defends the reading fumished by ten MSS., 
ewfw n KoXov/iev, yrbore Bekkor had rejected ri. Ficinus, too, has 
“ nam anima et corpus aliquid hominis sunt.” 

I cannot understand \iyttc iirnrKi^a<r9ai : 1 could, IrurKtifft- 

0 $att Say you that you will consider t" Ficinus, “ Quterendum primo 
da anima putaa?” 
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^ called the Boul {ylfvxhV^ But^ if yoa please, he quiet. For 
I. think I ace something carrying more conviction than thu 
to the followers of Euthyphron; for this, as it appears to me, 
they would despis<i, and consider it as farcicaL But consider 
whether this will please you. 

Herm, Only say it. 

[37.] Soc. What else but the soul do you think contains 
and carries the nature of the w'hole body, so that it lives and 
goes about. 

Herm. No otlier. 

Soc. But what, do you not believe with Anaxagoras, that in¬ 
tellect and soul orders and bolds tlie nature of every thing else ? 

Herm. 1 do. 

Soc. It will be proper then lo give this name to that power 
which carries and holds nature, fvmxriv: but it may be 
called more elegantly 

Herm. Entirely so; and this latter appellation appears to 
me to be more agreeable to ai-t than the former. 

Soc. For it is certainly so. It would however appear to 
be truly ridiculous, if it were named, as it is formed.*^ 

Herm. But what shall we next consider after this ? 

Soc. Are you speaking of the body ? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. In many ways this apj)cars to me, whether one causes 
it to deflect little or much.*'’ For some say it is the sepulchre 

I* From the affinity between “ eold,” and 'i/vxh* “ soul," which 

some considered to be warm, others cold, as we learn from Aristotle, 
ITepi i- quoted hy^Ulbaum, Ai« toIq 6vofiaviv deoXov- 

Oovmv, ol fiip rb Otp^ibv \fyovrfg, on SiA toi)to Koi rA* wvA/iaerot, 
ol Si rd ij/vxpbp Sul n)p upairvot)p Kai ti)v Kard}f/v^tp KoXtiaOai 
And it was perhaps in ridicule of this theory, that Suorates wrote die 
^sopic fable of the person who blew hot and cold with the same breath. 

By the change of ^vtrt into See Eustalh. IX. A. p. 22, 50, fias. 

ir—17 Hougdc was not the first to arrange the spceclics in a correct 
order. For Ficiuus had done so already. 

Stalbaum’s translation is, “ The name of tlie body seems ‘to me to 
be many-fold; if any otie causes it to deflect even a little, it is still 
many-fold." But this is at variance equally withsthe Greek words and 
with common sense. He did not perceive that Plato wrote ndXX* 
ftoi SoKH rovTO yt, &p flip ^ ofiutpSp n ng vapaKXivy ^ /eat itapv^ i. e. 
“'This word (body) scorns to me to have many (meanings), whether any 
one causes it to deflect either little or much:" where the edd. have llo^ 
o/ioepov ng—Kai irapv. 
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of the so!il» as being buried at the present time; and on the 
other hand, because whatever the soul marks out it marks out hy 
the body; on this account it is properly called a mark. [38. j 
The followers however of Orpheus appear to me to have 
founded this name, especially since the soul suifers a punish* 
ment on aecount of the things it suffers and that it may 
be preserved, it has this enclosure, tlie image of a pnsou; and 
that (the body), as it is called, is the saving of the soul, until 
it (the soul) shall have paid the penalty due; and that there 
18 no need of introducing a single letter, 

Herm. On tliif., it appears to me, Socrates, enough has been 
said. But about the names of the gods, could we, in the 
same manner as you ha\e just now spoken about Zeus, con¬ 
sider by what piopin*ty then names are laid down. 

Soc, By Zeus, Heimogeues. if we possessed any mind, (we 
should have)^^ one tlie most beautiful method, (by confessing) 

This ^Rs the drxtum of Pliildluis tin Pjthiirouan, in lh< passan* 
presened h> 11< m» ns \h \ uidi '^tnnri lih in p JO^ M(fprvpnn rat U 
icai ot fraXatot dtoVoyoi rt Kat fiutfTti^ wj, riva rifiMfuai a 
ata/iaTi avvt^tuKrai, Kai kaOuirtp n autpnri ronrtp rtOairrai, i, c Mho 
ancient thiolufusts and prusls ilso Ustiiv tint Iht st ul ih united with 
body lor the siko nt bullenng punnhnu lit, and that it is buiicd m a 
bud\, in a S( pull Iio ” 1 

I tonliss J cannot undiisl nid cikifv finu ntjc mv C/j IvtKn Stl'taot, 
nor could I'Kimis, whose i a sum is “quod aiiima in corpon lua delic* 
torum del punas,” which (oves i sdisi piii((t]> iut< ItiLiliit , but not to 
be obtained iroin the <ii(ck S< uu ciioi hid iitpi iii hi n lx fore the 
tunc of Stobaus ^\ho his quoted this pissi|;f in Pdoi, Pli>sit. p Bb, 
wluro Oesmr lus roiu tlu version ol 1 uinus PilUips J'lilo wrote 
Stkijv diSovatu ri/c ch/ o &i' tkti ov c^icuuriv For thus 

t«7 IS said hiKTiKiui, ot tlu urnc m § H, and Kip i p ilO D , rov 
tvffdSe dSiK^fravTa ht iietiudoiai ciKijif n p >bi \ ,r»Xirac rjiv 
tKkl itaieuiv drroXvovaiv vftdQ p iOb, A , tv '?iiciiv wv hp 

tvOaSe dbiKiiffbtfifp Iho lulhn^irs ol Oipluus Mim to lmvf> thought 
with Juvciidl, “ Kxpinpio quodcunqiir nuilo coininittiiur, ipsi Displuct 
iiUitori, puma cst hac uliio qiuid, s( Judue nemo luuc tih abholvitur,” 
and with C'luio tii Milon § ' pu ii lui si mpi i ante oriilo*, isari pu- 

lunt, qm pcicavcruut.” Oi wc inutlit read wv 6 vocut oi itc\aot, “ which 
the d< id body dors iiitt autter.” I or the Orphic cirse murhl hive inen 
'Fi/x*? BoTura SiKtiv iav^vx* ^iSutaiv o vtkpo^ I lu picrcdiug is howeier 
not Uic only error hire, i or tlu version ol Puinus points to a linum, 
wrhich It were easy to supply by the aid of fctjmol M in Sw/irt. 

1 have translated rrapdytip “ti introduco ” Fuinua has “ ncquo 
Uteram aliqnam a<hi(i«ndam putant,''*whuh leads to tirayiiv. 

** Heindorf sajs liiat it is Cdbj to supply fxoififv av irov —iiniTKi4fa<r0at 
Bnt words arc not to be tlias supplu d ut r indom ^ lunus has “ proeeipu 
mn recbtudinis modum arbitrarciuur, fateri—” 
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thfctwe know nothin" of the gods either themselires or^e 
by which they call themselves; for it is evident that tlii^ ehll 
themselves by correct names. But the second mode oi‘ pro¬ 
priety consists in our calling the gods by those names, by which 
there is a law for us to invoke them in our prayers, whatever 
they are, and by whatever name they like to he addressed, 
since we know of nothing else; fur this appears to me to have 
been beautifully ordained. [39.] If you are willing, therefore, 
let ns consider this point, Jiaving previously, as it were, de¬ 
clared to tlio gods, that wc shall sp(‘eulatc nothing about 
them—for wo do not think ourselves worthy to do so—but 
about the men, wimt thouglits they had, when they gave 
the names; fur this will not exp<»'.e us to their wratli. 

Herm. You appear to uic, Soerutes, to speak with modera¬ 
tion ; let us therefore act in tliis inaiini*r. 

Soc. Ought we nut then to begin, according to custom, 
from ITestia 

Herm, It is just what W'C should. 

Soc. What then shall we say the person intended, who gave 
the name of 'Korta ? 

Herm. By Zeus, I do not think tliis is an easy tiling.*'* 

Soc. The men, O good llerinogcu(3S, who first founded 
names, seem almost to be no mean persons, but conversant 
with high subjects and discourses on them.** 

Herm. What then ? 

Soc. It seems to me that the founding of names was the 
work of some such men. Ami indeed, if any one considers 
foreign names, what each means is not the less discovered. 
[40,] For instance, in the case of that which we call Ohtnt^ 
there are, who call it ’E(rm, ^‘’and others again In 

The goddess whom the Greeks called 'Etrria, was the Vesta of the 
Romans. From whitdi it would seem that the Greek word had origin¬ 
ally the digamma I placod before the aspirate, just as we have a v before 
A in some words. The altar of the deity was in the centre, as it were, of 
the house, and sacrifices commenced with her; because, as Plato says in 
the Timajus, she was tlic oldest of all the gods; br rather the pivot on 
which all the others turned. 

^ Ficinus, *' facile ini'cntu,” as if his MS. had yvlovai instead of slvdt. 

Originally fiertiapoXoyoi and i^oXetrxtii were taken in a good seissef,; 
bmt subsequently in a bad one, as shown respectively by Phsdr. 4 120, 
and Rep. vi. p. 488, quoted by Heindorf. Add Aristoph. Ne^. 148., . ' • 

^ It is not known in what dialect oinna became hia : but - 
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ttie first place then, according to one of these names CEerw)^ 
the existence of tilings (Oifffia) has a right to be called 'BaWa; 
and again, because we call that which participates in exist* 
ehce by the name of *E(!rrm, it would on this ground be pro* 
perly called 'E<yrm: for we too seem of old to have pronounced 
Ohoittf ^Moreover, if any one bears in mind the busi¬ 

ness of sacrifice, he will deem that this was in the thoughts 
of those who instituted (the names). For it is likely, that 
they, who called Ovaia (Ousia), the existence of all things, 
*EoTt« (Uestia), sacrilic(jd to Hestia before all the gods. But 
they who called it ’iWa (Osia), would nearly, acconling to 
Heraclitus, consider that all things move, and nothing is at 
rest. The cause therclbre and leader of things with tliem was 
ro taBovy (tlie pnslnng on): and hence .they very properly 
called it *Ll(rin (Osia).^'* And thus iniielj let it be, said as if 
from those who know nothing.*-^^ But, after Hestia, it is just to 
speculate about Bhea and Kronos, althongli we have discussed 
already the name of Kroiu>.s. But, perhaps, I say nothing to 
the purpose. 

[41.] Herm. Why so, Soeraleh? 

Soc. I piu’ceive, (my) good man, a certain hive^*^ of wisdom. 

Herm. Of what kind is it ? 

Soc. It IS almost ridiculous to mention it; and yet I think 
it has some plausibility. 

Herm. What is this? 

Soc. I seem to myself to see lleracleitus speaking {irtle.ssly 


for oiiaia is found in the Doric of Arohytas and Ocellus, quoted by 
Stobieus, p. 70, and p. 41. 

This may fairly be doubted. They more protwbly pronounced it 
'Offiav, Uie very word found in MS. (iud. But such a pronunciation 
would not suit the argument. Stalhauni has however acutely seen that 
in 'Etna, or rather 'Ecr/a, there is pcrluips an allusion to the doctrine of 
the Kicatic school, who considered the universe a«)*a “ one-ness," i. e. 
‘Efftd, derived from Etf, us Oi/tria is from Ei/ii, 

** For ’Qma is derived from *t2iric, the root of which is 'UBeot, “ I push." 
* From this it is evident that tlic whole of the preceding derivation of 
*E(rrta is a ridicule those, whom Plato considered as knowing nothing 
on the subject; although it is quite clear that Kirrta is derived from 
^OTHU, the third jiers. perf. pass, of 'iZofiat, and means tliat point at the 
centre of the nnivursc, where sits the power that gives motion to all the 
particles of matter around it. / 

•• This is u favourite metaphor of Plato. Heindorf refers to MeiK, 


A. ^,3, aud Uep. v. p. 450, A. 

. I have braoslated drix^uie " artlessly," and united it to 
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soEie old wise saw about Kronps and Rhea, which Hotner too 
asserts. * 

Herm. How say you this ? 

Soo, Ilcracleitus says some where that all things moTe, and 
notiiing is at rest; and comparing things to the flowing 
of a river, observes that “Thou canst not twice into the 
same stream go.”®* 

Ilerm. Such is the fact. 

Soc. Wliat tin'll, does he appear to you to think differently 
from Ileraclciitus, who gave the names of Rhea and Kronosto 
the progenitors ol‘ tlic other gf»ds ? And do you think that 
Heracleitiis by chance assigiKsl to liotli of them the names of 
flowing streams?®® As then®* Iloninr (II. xiv. 201) calls 
Ocean tlie gcncrathm of the gods, and Ti'thys their mother, 
so 1 think the same is asserted hy Hesiod.®® Likewise 
Orplieus says some where, 

Oc<'aii Avith lovrly sfrcunis did Tirol httrin 
Maitiatjt!, uml m’ddod Tethys, wslor-kui. 

Consider then, liow all those harmonize with each, and all 
tend to the doctrine of Ilcracl<‘itu.s. 

[42.] Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to say something 
to the purpo.se. 1 do not however understand what the name 
Tcthy.s means. 

Soc. Surely it nearly implies this of itself, that there is a 
name of a fountain concealed; for that whicli is percolated,®® 
and strained through, is the rc.presenlution of a fountain; and 
from both these names the name Tethys®' is composed. 

show what Pluto rcully iliouRlit of the doctrine of Iloracloitus, as being 
Kronika, that is, old and silly, ns in .\risloph. Pint. , 

As the wordb of Ilcrucleitus fall into a Choliamhic verse, Ai'ccic rhp 
aitrbv uroranbv ouk Av bfiliaitu;, 1 have designedly introduced a metiical 
version. 

” To understand this, Buttinann conceived that Plato alluded to a 
fancied aiUnity between Kpowic and Kpovvuc. “ a rivulet.” 

^ Instead of an. adopted by Bckk. and Stalb. from nearly all the MSS., 
Stephens has otjv, and so MS. Gad., which is fur preijerablc to ai. Heindorf 
indeed refers to ^ 48, uiairtp oiV ol OerraXoi. But Plato wrote titnrsp 

" ” In Thcogon. v. 337, Hesiod says that Ocean and Tethys were ffie 
parents of rivers and ocean nymphs, but not of ail the gods.” 

** The reading btarrtifuvor, in lieu of biaTra/itvtw, which Ruhnkeni 
on Timrous, p. 80, discovered in Procius on the Tiinams, p. 2^ has h^ti 
flubsequontly found in five MSS. 

For rii&bc was supposed to have some affinity with rb 
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\This, Socrates, is elegant « 

S(m:. How is not about to beV^ But what is«afteT this? 
Of Zeus we have already spoken. 

Ilerm, Yes. 

Soc. Let us then speak of his brotl»ci*s, Poseidon and Pluto, 
and ol'timt other name^® by which he is called. 

Jierm. By all means.' 

Soc. Tlic name then of Poseidon appears to me to have 
been given by'**’ the party lii-st naming it, because the nature 
of the sett stopped him when walking, and did not permit 
him to proceed any further, but became as it were a chain to 
his feet lie therefore denominated tlie ruler of this power 
as IloffZ-CfflT^oc wc being (a foot-chainer). But the 
c was perhapvS added for the* sakt; of (3legj»nce. And ^fcrhaps 
too it would not mean this ; but two \\ Avere originally spoken 
instead of <r ; signifying ti»at this g<id is mueh-kiiow'ing.^* 
And p«‘rhaps likewise he was denoininat(*d u (Tfiwv (the shak¬ 
ing), from treiEiv (to shake), and r and c were addfd.'*'^ [43.] 
But llXearuO'' (Pluto) was so call(*d iVom tin* gift of lIXovroc 
(wealth), be(;atise riches are <lng ont ot‘ tiu* bowels of the 
eartli.'*’’ But by tlic apjiellation A'/c»/c, the multitude apptiar 
to me to understaml that to vvus spoken of, and tliat, 

being tcrriiie<l at this natiie, liiey call iiim Pluto. 

Herm. But liow docs it seem, Socrates, to a oil? 

Soc. In many Avays d(> men appear to me indit'd to have 
erred about the poAver of this god, an<] to have a fear of liira, 
who is not Avorlhy of it. For tliey fear that, when any one 

lleiad. AA'.'is the first tt>rr.itnre Ti ov fiiWn insload of fjikXXut from 
MS. Gud. And so periiaps I'lcinus found in lus MS. I'or his version 
Is “ Quid ni ?" 

*• This was A’lctjc. * 

*** Heindorf, nhom Stalhauin should have followed, lias properly in¬ 
serted cjro, p^t;^crved only in the best MS. (oid. ' 

For IloXX-ti^wv would thus be forinod, similar to 7r«XX<l tiSui, 
“ much-knowing.” 

** Cumarius, perceiving that <rmov could not beconu* iro<ret^wv by ad¬ 
ding w and S, proptised to read to w koi to o kui Tb it ; and so one MS. 
subsequently collated. * Heindorf however says that tlic o is to be got 
from o oiitov. 

In allusion to this notion, Aeschylus says in S. Th. 948, virb ySc 
wXoiiroc d/Suffffoc karat. See more in Spanheim's Commentary on Calli- 
mach. p. 841. 

** The word is either “ unseen ** or ” unseemly,”—both equally 
. suited to the receptacle for the dead. 
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US dies, he remains there for ever, and that* the souh 
divested qf the body, departs to him, ^®this too they fear.^ 
But all these things, the empire of the god, and his name, 
appear to me to tend to something the same. 

Hterm, How so ? 

Soc, I will tell you what appears to me. For tell me. 
Which of these is the stronger bond to any animal whatever, 
so as to (!auso it to remain in any place whatever, necessity, 
or desire ? * ' 

Herm. Desire, Socrates, is hy fur the superior. 

[44,J J)o you not think that many w^ould dy from 
Hades, unless it liehl those who go thither by the strongest 
bond ? 

Herm. This is evident. 

Soc. It binds tlw'rn then, .iS it appear.^s, by a certain desire; 
since it binds the,in with the greatest bond, and not with 
necessity. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. Now are there not many desires? 

Herm. Yes. 

Soc. It binds them therei'ore >vi\h the greatest of all desires, 
if it is about to bind them with the greatest of bonds, 

Herm, Yes. 

Soc. Is there tluui any greater desin*, than when any one, 
by associating with another, thinks tlint, through him, he shall 
become a belter man? 

Herm. By Zeus, Soerates, there, is not any whatever. 

Sue. On this Hermogenes, let us say, tliat not one 

of those thereis willing to come liither, not even the Syrens 
themselves;'**^ but that both they, and sill others, are en¬ 
chanted i such beautiful discourses does Pluto, it seems, 
know how to utter. And by this nvasoning this god is both 
a perfect sophist, and a great benefactor to those with him; 
and wlio scuds up to tliose here such good things j so many 
things does he have in snperiluity; and from hence be has tms 

** [iisteatl of fcffri, out* would pret’or farai. Fii;i»u« lias “* quod tiemo—- 
hue rodit,” i. e. 01 / KaTutfi tiq. On mTHfii .see Porsun Med. 1011. 
clause I'uMnus has properly oiuitied. 

Instead of rwe tienGfe, one would prt*fer, as I have translated, 
itut, unless wc omit rue, -as Ficiuus has done, “ hue iUinc—^reverti.'*' 

■» “ There is," says Hoindorf, " frequent mention of the Syren*' Cffi 
sepulchres, but not of them in Hades.** 
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Qftipe of Bluto. 1^45.] And on the other hand« through*^ his 
unwillingness to associate with men invested wkh bodies, 
fatit only to have an intercourse with them, when the soul be^ 
comes cleansed from all the evils and desires which were 
around the body, does he not appear to you to be a philoso¬ 
pher,and to have well considered this, that he should thus 
detain tht^ra, by binding them with the desire for virtue; biit 
that if they pctesessed the fluttcrings and mad feelings^’ of the 
body, not even his father Kronos would be able to detain tltem 
with him, in those bonds with which he was said to be bound.'^^ 


Herm. You nearly seem, Socrates, to speak something to 
the purpose. 

Sm\ Thf‘ name then, 0 TTtM’mogenes, of ’vMtcir/t*, wants imieh 
(JLbeing (jailed 'Au'»/t from ’Ano»/e, unseemlybut it is 
mwh rather from knowing all beautiful®^ things, that 'A'Uritj 
was so called by the lahrieator of iiamcis.'^'^ 

Herm. Be it so. But what sliall we sj»y of Demeter, 
and Hera, and Apollo, and Athena, and IfeplKestus, and Ares, 
and of the rest of the gods? 


[46.] >SV*. It aj)pc‘ars that (D(jmeter) was so called 

from the gift of food, as hedng ticovtra /iojiri;p, “a giving mother.” 
But''IIpa (Il(TJi) from being ’K/jar») (lH*lo\cd); us if*''* Zeus is 
said to have loved her, and had Imm* (for a wife).*** Verhap.s, 


also, the ibuoder of this name, speculating upon things on 


** The syntax requires KAIAIA, net KAl >ini[>ly. 

“ Heintiorf has without n’ason sipjufjved of tlie reading suf^geated by 
Heuade, and hmnded on the verhjuu of Fieinus—“ uiinon pliilosuphi tibi 
ridetur ofTicium virique snmiiiu i»nuleuliu ol eotibilio ])ra'diti.'’ 

“ The words Trroiijo-ir and piavia are frc'queiuly used to (.‘xpress any 
strong carnal desires. See my notes on Hailey's Uennesianax, p. 79. 

** To the bonds with which Zcua is said to have bound his father, 
there is an allusion in AtlseU. Kuni. 027, and Aristoph. Nc^. 898, while 
Macrubius, in Satuni. i. 8, has preserved the interpretation of the legend 
given by AiJoUodorus. 

“ Althotigh 'Atdiji might be formed from el^w, yet there is nothing in 
that word^o which rd xaXd can be rej'erred. Hence there is probably 
some error hero. Plato wrote, 1 bu.*.^iect, ftavri tu> karta dei Sovvai ti, 
i. e. 'ever giving som^hliing to a person going below,'* for thus "Aiftic 
would be from 6 dei Sovc. 

** Here, as before, and shortly afterwards, Heindorf properly reads 
with ms. Gud. and Fieinus, dvofiaroOtrov for vofio9erov. 

In the w'ords tStrirtp ovv Kai there is not a panicle of meaning. In 
Poppo's Prolegom. p. 3J7, I have restored tie nir6pov ye— 

M Stalbaum, aittur Matthiae in Gr. Gr. ] 559, b., explains 
' vox.. HI. ^ 
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lirgh, denominated *Anp (air) *'Hpa: but, for the aalte of eon* 
cement, (^be placed the begitming at the end.^^ And this you 
will be convinced of, if you frequently pronounce the name 
"Upo.®* But d>q)p€^rra (Proserpine) many are terrified gt, 
and at AttoXXoiv (A{)o11o), through a want of skill, as it ap¬ 
pears, in the propriety of names. For by making a change, 
they think upon 4>£p(rE0ori/; and this ap|)ears to them a thing 
of dreod.^^^ But it (4>cpp£^arra) means, that fhe goddess is 
wise. For while things arc carried along, that which [touches 
iipon],*^ andimndles, and is able to follow them, will be wisdom. 
This goddess therefore may with great propriety be named 
^eptira^ay or something of this kind, on account of her wis¬ 
dom, and contact of that which is borne along: and hence 
the wise ’AiSijc (Pluto) associates with her, because she too is 
such (i. e. wise). But men now turn aside from this name, set¬ 
ting more value upon a good pronijuc’ation than truth, so as to 
call her ^^eppifarrtt. [47.] In like inaniuir with respect to 
’ATTciXXwr (Apollo), many, as I said hefore, are terrified at this 
name of the god, as if it signilied something dreadful.®’ Or 
know you nut this ? 

” That there is some affinity Let ween IIPA^nnd A TIP is true enough. 
But to understand Axduit Plato says jespefUnp^Uu* placing the beginning 
at the end, we must suppose him to have written ro iv Apxv “ the 
letter ri at the beginning,” instead oi Ti/v apx*^^- 

Boissunade, on Excerpt, ex Pnu l. Scliul. in Platon. Cratyl. p» 99, 
says, after Heindorf, that di)p will be seen if one pronounces ijpa f/pa. Of 
this doctrine there is a ridicule in Aiisnuih. 'Itpit. 2ri, where no critic 
has yet seen, what it is easy enough to discover by the aid of the Scholia 
ust, all tlie jukes of the dramatist, cuuccaled at present by the corruptions 
of the text. To this piussage of Plato, allusion is made by Atlienagoras 
Lcgat. pro Christian. ^ IH, p. b.'l, quoted by Stalbuum. 

As if were derived from ♦ep-tti', *‘ to bring,” and ♦dvofo 

" slaughter.” 

•* The words ifairTopevop leai are evidently a gl. of iva^iav. Respect^ 
ing leai, or f), or t/yovp tlius introducing an interjirctatiou into the text,.!' 
hare w'ritton something worth reading in Poppo’s Prolegom. p* 1^, 
although neither Poppo, nor Arnold, nor Bloomfield, have thought proper 
to take notice of the truths developed in that volume; and I could now 
add not a little more equally valuable. 

“ For 'AwoXXwv whs suppo-sed to have some affinity with ‘AwoXXflw**, 
as shown by yEschylus in Again. 1048, 'AwoXXov—dwoXX^v 
'AiraiXccac ydp p’ fi' ftoXatg ro Mnpov. Fur so we Rinst read, in itctt 
of diroXXisv 'AirwXecac ydp ov poXiQ ri hvrtpov: where oh, /idXt^- 
is an absurdity, that only a Hermann would have dared to defcud« ^3u 
too Euripides in Phaelhont. Fr. has 'iJ ft 4iwXa« 

ffaf K« rovS^ ’AtrdXXwv Ipfav&g jSporoic* ^ , 
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jfferm, t*(ki}Ow it) very yrdm j and yon speak Ike trutb. • 
iSoe. But this name, as it appears to me, is most beautifully 
laid down, with respect to the power of the god. 
jff£rm. How? 

Soc. 1 will endeavour to tell you what the fact appears to 
me. For there is no other name, which, although one, fits®* 
better with four powers of this god, so os to touch upon 
them all, and to show, in a certain manner, his art in music, 
prophecy, medicine, and archery. 

fferm. Tell me, then; for you seem to me to speak of this 
name as something strange. 

Soc. This name then is well fitted, as belonging to a mu¬ 
sical god. For, in the first place, w'ould not purgations and puri- 
^ficatioiis, both a<!cording to tlw*. arts of medicine and prophecy, 
and likewise tlie going round with torches steeped in drugs, 
ordered by medical men and prophets,®* and the lustrations 
on such occasions,®' and the sprinklings, would not (I say) 
all these be able (to do)®*"' one thing, (namely,) to render a 
man pure, both in body and soul ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

5 48.] Soc. Will m)t tlnm the god who purifies, who washes, 
who releases us from such evils, bo of su(di (a name)? 


•* Heindurf, wliom Stalbauin follows, ndoptod i'lpfiomr from MS. Gud., 
with which manv MSS. coincidti. Itut in ihiil c:isc dv should he omitted. 


For oiiK loTiv on itv ^pfionev is it soloH isni, as I ha\c hIioww on From. 
299. Other MSS. oflVr rjpftotrpivov in lieu of ijppomv Sr oi'. But in 
that ca.se w'c muMt rend noic tartv o, n dv iivofi th} yfpponphfav. Plato 
wrote, I .suspect, oii yap iffTiv oTtovv owpa fihKXov rtppofrpivov^ 

*• They, who have seen in a lionuiri Catholic chapel the young chorkftorsi 
going round with conaors filler] with frankincense, W’lll l)C the best able to 
understand this passage; which is wtdl illustrated liy Casaubon on Thoo. 
pBrast, Character, xvi., and Tunicbus Adversar. iv. I j, w hore reference is 
made to Virgil. JEn. vi. 22(3, “ Idem ter socios piirn circumtnlit nnda; *' 
and to Tibullus, i. 5, “ ipseque ter centum lustravl dltlfure puro, Carmine 
qnum mogico priecinuis.sct anusfrom which hi.'>t passage one would 
have suspected that Plato wrote uayoc^v anri payiKoic, instead of pavn- 
iri^v and /lavuKoic, were it not that ftavrixi^v has reference to what litid 
just been staled. 

** 1 confess 1 do not Understand Iv toUq roiovrois, omitted by Ficinus; 
while one MS. has rd iv rovroic. 1 could luive understood xai al rrtpi- 
Oetiiffitc re Kai rd Xovrpd Kai ai irtptpavatit iv rc toIq larptieolc 
ffOic Kai role fiayutoig iv rolg roiovroiQ, For all tliree arc alluded to 
iu ^urip. Helen. B72—878. 

, * Heindorf says dirvaoBai is here " to be able to do; and Stalbaum 
refers to Philcb. p. 23, A., Gorg. p. 453, Phtedr. p, 275, A. 
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c Jfferm. Perfectly so. •’ 

Soc. According then to the relcasihgs and washings whi^ 
he affords, as being tiie physician in the case of Sucb-lihe 
things, he will be properly called 'AiroXovtav (the WiViher). Bat 
according to his prophetic power, an<l truth and simplicity, 
for these two are tlic same,'’'* be wrmld most properly be called 
'AffXai/c (simple), us the Thessalians call him [for all 

the Ttiessalians call this god 'ATrXuirBut, on account of 
his being ever mighty in shooting arrows by his skill in 
archery,he is ’Afi-/VtX\wi' (evpr-darting)7® But with 
respect to his musical ]>owcr, it U }>ro[ier to understand 
tliat, as in the words co:o\oittkjc (a follower), and ukoitk; (a 
wife), a often signilies lluj s!im<^ as t(»g<*tlier; so here (a and 
TToXfui signify)'* rji/r ofwv ttoXj/'o' (the rolling together), both, 
about heaven, Avhicdi men call •/roXoec"-* (the. poles); and about 
the harmony existing in smig, whi.-h is called symphony; 
becaust? all thes(^, as th(! elcvei- in imi'-ie and astronomy assert, 
cause all things to roll together with a certain harmony.’* 


Insiead of rui'Tor yap f(Trn\ lie* ^(■nhO niiiiiil’cstly requires rovrw 
yap tffrii' tv, i. e. ** lor lijiwe two an* one.” With regard to the identity 
of truth and hiinplii irv, it will In* Millieienl to quote the mvU- known verso 
of Euripides, 'ATrAfirc o /ihOoc rijc iiXtifhiac t^tn, in Pluen. 472. 


In hen of wffirtp ovv, 1 have Irauhlaled a** tf the (jlreek were utrirtp 
See at § 41. Of course I am aware that lomnp ovv are sometimes 
found thus tinited. hut all tluj pa'jsape'^ are »7»rrupt, and have been cor¬ 


rected by myself in 'Die Surpliee, No. 22, April 25, 1846. 

** The wurds ^^ltlliIl brackets arc « vldentlv an interpolation. 


*" On the subject id' Apollo’s skill in archeiy, there is an cdeganl Pseudo- 
Babrian fable, No. 6s, annmpst those disi overed a few years ago in an 


AtluKS MS., in a more perfi'ct state than it had been previously in a Vati¬ 
can one; but which I partially oniiMided on the Pseuilo-Platonic Sisy¬ 
phus, § 5, n. 3, and vestured completely in Revue fits Philolo^ic*,'!’. ii. p. 

” Plato, remeinbiTinii no doubt tht‘ commut.ibility of Ihn coi;natc let¬ 
ters TT and jS, (‘ousidered ’A-ffi'AXwe as an abbreviation of tUl-fiaWtav, 

” The words within Junes have be«m liapiiilv preserved in the version 


of Ficinus alone, “ in his quoqiie a et polleo siqnificant versionein, qu® 
simul ct uua porai;ilur,” and we thus ^et rid of Stalbauni's 'abortive 


attempt to explain atid correet a corrupt text. 

^ With regard to the etymology, it was evidenlb' ridiculed by Aristoph. 
in *Opv. 181* ’Ortt) TToXfi TIC raiira xal htp^trai Td wdi^a, iiSt ro^ 
raXeTrai rvv ttoXoq : which,Cohet, whom tlolden has incorrectly fol¬ 
lowed, should have omended as I have done, and not have rejected is 


an interpolation. < 

Plato alludes here to the so-called hannony of the spheres, whii^ 
was founded on the similaviiy of the phamoinena of light and sonipidt 
over ^th of which Apollo presided. For as there are seven j^istdii^ 
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Now tliis^^od presides over harmony, o/u.otroXwv, (causing ^ 
roil) all these things together, both among go^«and men. 
[[ 49.3 As thcrcrore we call ofJOKiXivBoQ (ibllowing together) 
and QfWKoiTiQ (lying together), dk’uXfwOoc and dicotrtc, by 
changing 0 into a, so likc'wise denominate *Ave\X<i)v, who 
was o^o'/roXuit', by inserting another X, because it would have 
been^** synonymous with the harsh jjame.^® And this some 
at the present day snspeeting, in consequence of the value 
of this name not being rightly considered, are terrified at it, 
as if it signified some destruction. Hut, as was just now 
stated, the much'*'’ is hud down, touching upon all the powers 
of the god, liis simple, ever-darting, jiurifying, and together- 
rolling nature. Hut the name of the MoDerai (Muses), and of 
music universally, some one/" as it sceniii, iiinde from ^&efOat 
(to inquire), and from investigation and philosophy. Hut 
AtjTui (Latona), (is derived) from tlui mildness of the god¬ 
dess, ^**wit!i refmviice to lier being tOfXf'inuiy (willing), in 
what any one miglit r(*qnnsl; but porhajis, as foreigners call 
her; for many call her It seems then that she was 

called A»/ftw by those calling Iut by this name, with reference 
not to the roughness, but f hr gentleness and smoothness of her 
manner.'^^ [*^9.] Hut "Aon/of (Diana) iqqicars to be (so 

colours, from whence the sun was f-alU'tl, liy llio (Jluildn'uns, a sovon-rayed 
god, so there are seven nott ai ili** diatonic scale of bound. For a list 
of the writers on the harmonv of l!ic sidicic-s, the reader must turn to 
Fabriciiis on Se.\(. Einjiiric. J\d\<‘I^. Music. .'Uid. 

Ficinus has, “ aaiuivucuin fuibset,” which lead.s to ofiwvvfiov dr 
iyiyvtro. 

i. e. oTToXXi'wr, “ destroyinir.” 

Heindorf, .justly ohjccluin to noXv, fell half inclined to omit it, with 
MS. Gud. Stalbaum wouhl read wiili one MS. to hk iruXv gdXXoi/— 
Ficinus lias “ roveva.” Pcrluq>s I’lalo wrote ro li £ia voXXriv dfiiXXav 
ivy, i. o< ovo^a, But the name who h has gune through a great contest: ’* 
we may read ro it iroXovy fiiTd X\ ii iyi, i. e. “ bnl the word iroXovy 
with two X or one.” 

” Between rovro and lTro>y6fJiarrev, tiq has ]»crliaps droptout; unless 
we read lrrm>6fianav with MS. (iud., wliich Heindorf adopted. 

w—w This diirivalion, and indeed ihe whole passage, would have been 
perfectly unintelligible,* but for the gloss in Klymol. M. A^rco' irrrpd rd 
\flBw, XavOavof it fuv IlXarwr i^t^ftioyy&p it Bti/s xat 

WpacTa mi vavrac IXtovtta' xard if. rtvac AijfXo’ rd ydp ijfttpov cai vpav. 
Is rov imXtXtjaOat rwv elg aurfiv TrXtip/uXmuiuay Ifl^aivtTat’ o ok 
'Apicrapx^C vapd rd Xc3 rd BeXta .—kui rd Xi} rd veXei Awpiictaif ‘ lirtiS^ d av 
ng BtX% vap* avrtie Xap^dvti. From hence Buttmann was led to be- 
. jiierc that the writer of the gloss found in his copy of Plato not IBtX^pova, 
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cRUed) on account of her conduct being dpri/iet;,^^ lawless and 
orderly through lier desire of virginity.*^® Perbtrpa also the 
founder of her name so called her, as being cognizant of 
virtue.®^ And it may be, that hating the aparop^'^ (ploughing) 
of man in a woman, or through some of these or all of them, 
the founder of the name gave it to the goddess. 

Herm. But what is Dionysus and Aphrodite ? 

Soc. You are asking about great things, O son of Hip- 
ponicus. But the manner of the appellations given to these 
divinities, has been said to be both serious and jocose. Ask 
therefore others about the serious manner;^® but nothing 


but iXt/ipoim. Ho oupht ratlicr lo hiivp siiirl that Plato probably wrote 
to thi-* elfcct— ArjTM H aird rt;c miitortiToc rr/r; Otnit Kura ro ithX^fiova 
ilvoi ffoSmi, MV uv Tiij ri ai-yrar totj yap ^l-nn KuXftvai rirec, ri \^v rd 
WsXeiv: fffwe KftI 'E\tijTto- a^' j'/f, no' £ i"tQ n^ppr/ph'ou, yiyptTot 
Ari Till, »/ irai'ritQ iXtovaa' ttoAXoj xai KaKot^ni- to yUp i}fifpov xai 

Trpaop tK Toil iirtXtXrjrrOai tmv tic ai'rj)v ‘irXtippfXiinavTMV ift^aivirat' 
(oiKtv ovv rrpoc to fii) rpaxi' to 7< ijOovQ uXXA to XtTiiv Aijtm aKXifnOai. 
i. o. “ But Aqru'i (Laloiiu) (i» (U-rivoil) irom ilu- mildness of the goddess, 
with roforoiice to her being w'illiiipt lo give .something of what anyone 
may re(iue.st. For ii.s some foreigners say, to Ai;r means “ to be willing.” 
Perhaps loo (her name was) 'JiXfi/rw, from which, the c being twice 
taken away, there beeomes Ar/rw, “ wlio ))ities all.” Many too call her 
Ai/tlw. For her gentlenos.s and mildness is show'n by her forgetting those 
who sin against Iter. It seems th<>n that slio is calUd Aijrw from not the 
roughness, but the Bmoulhnoss of her conduct.” 'fhis ui, least would be 
worthy of Plato, which cannot be said of the rubbish in the text. 


This derivation is adopted by the Ftymnl. M. and his transcriber 
Ku.stnthius; from whom it would seem Uiat Plato wrote "Aprr/aif Si Sta 
rb Aprefiic n Apriov, Kara to Kortfiiov. 

As shown by Callimachus tl. in Dian. 6. Auc pot napOtpi^p, 

•* By what process '.Apreptf could he derived from, or explained by, 
dptrijs icTTopa, even Plato, or the philo.sophors whom he is ridiculing, 
would have been unable to state. By turning however to Etymol. M. 'ift 
'Aprfptff* n Otoe depoTtpie rtf oooa t) top dfpa Ttpvovtra' »; aSn^ ydp iffft 
ro it is easy lo see that Plato probably wrote ttroic Sk dipa 

rlppootra St airrpa ; with which may be compared the cxprearion of 
Euripides in Plimn. I, ’U rj^v tp aarpote ovpapoe rippwp 
Stalbaum indeed says that the reader must be os stupid as the stump of ft 
tree not to see that l^lato is here having a bit of fun. But even ftin ought 
to be somethiug more than folly merely. *' 

** On the metaphorical use of aporov, see Hemsterhuis tm LticiaB* 
Timon. $17; D'Orvill on Chariton, p. 34^ cd. Lips; Bergler on Aim* 
phron i. 6; myself on ^Esch. Eum. 400; Peerlkamp tn Bibiiol^6e.<h^« 
Kov. T. i. p. 96; Winckelmann on Plutarch, Amator. p. 757* 

** Plato, who had been partly initiated in the mystics of 
and Bionyaus, where the meanings of those names were exp0tta^"i«A 
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hinders ii^ relating the jocose; for these deities ^e 
lovers of jesting and sport Now ^i6vimoii (Dionysus) would 
he the giver of wrae« and may be jocosely c^led AtS-oiVvoroc; 
And Jvoc (wine) may be most justly called oliivovci because 
it makes the majority of those who drink it to have wit, not 
having it (before).But, with respect to Aphrodite, it is 
not proper to contradictHesiod, (Tlieog. 195,) but to allow 
that she w'as called through her generation from 

d^poc (foaii)). 

But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you 
will not forget either Athena, or Hephaestus, or Ares. 

Soc. For it is by no means reasonable. 

Herm, It is not. 

Soc. One of the names of her, (Athena,) it is not didicult 
to say why it was imposed. 

Jhrm. Which ? 

Soc. Wo surely call her Pallas? 

Herm. How not ? 

Soc. Considering then this name to have been formed 
from dancing in armour,**® we shall, as it ajipears to me, tliiiik 
properly; for to lift up oneself or any tiling else on high, 
either from the eartli, or to shake or be shaken in the hands, 
we call it to make tn**^ dance and to dance. 

seriotts manner, thus avoids the necessity of breaking his oath of secrecy. 
So Herodotus constantly dues by his formula, euirrofia fwi KeitrOut. 

With this passage may be compared lluj expression in Horace, ap¬ 
plied to the vvine bottle, “ Tii lenc tormenium inpenio udmoveH Plcrumque 
duro:" although Shakspeure says that “ wlicn the wine is in, the wit is out.” 

Plato said this, because he doubtless know tluit Euripides had, in 
Tro. 992, given a less favourable etymology in (ho words — To fiwpd yap 
ir&vr &fpoin KpoivEi ^poroTc, rovvofi 6pOCig lartv 'A^po^iri;, 
Kuirptc. For so I would have edited tlmt passage, had tlie dissertation 
of Lyduswcpi Mrivuy, beo.n published in 1807, who says, in*p. 86—212, 
ok ‘A^poSirtiP airtjv d^ioZ IpOftatrOijvdi lx rou a^popap 
ip&PTap dvortXetp, 

How Plato could assert that IToWdc has any affinity with ip roTp 
^irXotp SpxiTtrOat, is past my comprehension. The Etymol. M. has more 
properly —Topd rb ati vaKKttp —dope. 1 suspect that the passage has 

come down in on im|4^fect state, and that Plato wrote something to this 
, eflfect—dvd rov irdkb riyovyitpoi —and shortly afterwards— 

ffinotpiZttv dxb y^e fla r^Q ip rolp vXoioip dpxv^tt^p. For tho word 
Mfiupoe is particularly applied to vessels seen at a distance from the 
land, and, as it were, dancing on the water, while the tide is flowing or 
or tost in a storm. 

w vwb ^tlv is rarely fofund in a transitive sense. Heindorf 
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Jfferm. Entirely bo. * 

Soc, The goddess therefore on this account (we call)®* 
Pallas. 

H^rm, And properly so. But what say you of her other 
name ? 

Soc, That of Athena ? 

Jlerm. Yes. 

[52.] Soc. This name, ray friend, is of greater weight. For 
the aneients appear to have consider<>.d Athena, as those of the 
present day do, who arc skilled in the interpretation of 
Homer. Forthe majority of these, in explaining the poet, say 
that by Athena he intended mind and intellect. Now he who 
founded names seems to have ui^dorstood some such thing as 
this respecting the goddess; or expressing rather somctliing 
yet greater, he speaks of her as the intelligence of a godfor 
that she is a Otoavorjf (the god-mind,) employing after a foreign 
mode a instead oi‘ ij, and taking away < and a. But perhaps 
it is not even in this way. But ho railed her Otovori, as she 
understood divine concerns belter than all the rest. Nor is 
it far off to say that he was willing to call “intelligence 
in manner,” [as being this deity,]by the name of ’liOoyo/f. 
But either the founder iiimsolf, or some persons afterwards, 
turned the name aside to something moi'c beautiful, as they 
thought, and called her 'AOrjvda (Athena). 

Herm, But what will you say of llephscstus? 

Soc. Are you asking about the noble (deity) skilled in ligkt ? 

Jlerm. I seem so. 

Soc. Is he not evident to all as being ^aicrroQ (luminous), 
having drawn to himself the 

I/erm. It nearly appears so; unless [as it seems]®** it ap¬ 
pears to you in some other way. 

(quotes opportunely Allien, i. p. *21, A. ‘£k ruv dlXirroiv pdXXov 
ipxntriv 0pEvac. 

** Flcin. “ Palladcm earn vocaimis.” The verb can scarcely be omitted. 

** Ficinus has ** ut Dei niontcm induxit," as if he had found in his MS. 
v&UCiv, MffTrepet 9iov, lirdyti, instead of Xeyn. 

•• The words within brackets, which arc on ‘evident interpolation, 
Ficittus has correctly omitted. To understand however the etymology, 
we must suppose 'Hdo-vdi/ to come from 'Udoc and vooc, and to be cor¬ 
rupted into^A0)|-vaa. > * 

** Ficians adds, ** Unde Ephsstos, id est luminis praases, est dtetns,*' - 
which is evidently an interpolation. '' * 

** The words between brackets Bekker was the first to intxoddee ficwi' 
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Soe, Buit, that it may not appear, aak about *'Api}c (Mora). 

Merm, I aak then. ^ 

Soe. If you please, then, the name of "Apjjc shall be de¬ 
rived from TO appep (the male), and ro aVSpcIoF (the manly). 
But if, on the other hand; (you wiali it) from his harsh and 
not-to-be-turned nature, w Inch is called dpparor,®® it will be 
proper for a god warlike every where, to be callod by this 
name; 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Let us then, by tlie gods, free ourselves from the gods ; 
for I fear to discourse about them. But about some others, 
if you wish it, propose ns questions, that you may see of what 
kind ajre the horses of Kuthypliro.^* 

Herm. 1 will do what you say, after asking you one thing 
yet about 'Ep//i/c (Hermes), sinre Cratyfus says**'^ that I am 
not Ilermogcncs. Let us endeavour then to look into the 
name Hermes, that we may know whether he says any 
thing to the purpose. 

Soc. This name of JleniK s^'’ does indeed seem to pertain 
somewhat to discoijrse, and to imply that wifli reference**'^ to 
his being an intt‘rpreter and a messenger, and to lii.s steeling 
and deceiving in discourses and mnrket-tlcaling,®^’ the whole 
of bis business i.s conueeted with the power of speech. [54.] 

As-then we said before., .'J1,) ro tipuv is the use of speech, 
and as Homer frequently says, tpi/o-ttro, (he planned), [now 

all rite MSS. They arc ^>erfe<*tly tiM*less, niul correctly mnillcd by Ficinus. 
As far ns I remember, wc tmKf never thus follows kiimTmj'ivci, Perhaps 
Plato wrote idv piy Try iroi, tOi/Ktr alirb, fri uWo Oi\nv i. e. 

ITnIcss it appears that lie, wlio founded the name, meant something 
else.’' 

” This word is found only in Plato, and even there very seldom. See 
Kuhnken on Timicus, p. 5(J. 

** Here is an allusion to Homer, II. v. 221, u^p« IStitu Oloi Tpuiot 
in-fcoi. 

In § 1 and 3. 

The words 6 'Eppjjc, are evidently an explanation of roiJro. 

I have adopted irai Kara ro, found in one MS. for leai ru — 

•* Ficinus impropefty translate'^ ro dyopaoTiKov, “veliemens eon- 
’cioDotor.’* The reference is to Hermes, the god of gain, arising from 
dealings iu a marked. In enumerating these attributes of the god, 
Plato had probably in mind Aristoph. Pint. 1153—1161. 

^ Out of tliis mass of rubbish Ficinus has contrived to elicit some¬ 
thing like sense—** Profocto, quemadmodnm in superiuribus diximus, 
kin aermoais est nsus. Stepe vero da hoc Ilomorus ait, emesato, id est 
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this is to plan.] From both of these then this god,'plannihg 
to speak, and the speech-obut t^ipitv means to epeak^^jnst as 
if the name-founder gives his command to us, He, Omen, 
who has planned the speaking, would be justly called 
But we of the present times, thinking to give 
elegance to the name, denominate liim *Ep/i$c» Hei^nes. 
^®'’[An(l Iris too it seems is so called, from cipeiK, (to speak,) 
because she is a messenger.] 

Herm* By Zeus, well docs Cratylus seem to me to have 
said that 1 am Hermogenes. I am not indeed a ready planner 
of a discourse. 


machinatus cst. Ex utrisqiie igitur nonicn hujus doi componitur, tmn ex 
eo, quo luqui cst, turn ex oo, quod machinari et cogitaro dicenda. 
Perinde ac si noininis auctor nobis pitccipcret, Par ust, O viri, ot denm 
ilium, qiii irin emesato, id est loqiu machinatus cst, iremen voeetia.*' 
Diilerput however os Uiis traiislaiion is from the (ircek U*xt at present, it 
is easy to sec lhat, instead of tovto tt fiifxai’fioafrOat ItxTi, he found in his 
M.S. TOVTO ifitjxai'>)fTaTo : and made pi'rhapj. out of his owm brain (S 
inpoTtpoiv out' roorwi', rov Tf tlpnv, 5i itrri Xfyiiv, Kai rod rd \. 6 yov 
HiiaaaBai rb bvofia tov Otou triOtro, wtrirtp av ti iiriTarroi ifjkiv o 
dvopaToOirtis, tovtov rbv Qtbv, ut dfSputirou, rb itpiiv ^/tqeraro, 
SiKaibid aif KaXoire Eipeptjv. And this indeed is, as regards the 8ub> 
staneg, nearly what the nutlior in all probability wrote. One would how¬ 
ever prefer something to this effect—r <5 Tt tiptiv, 8 Xdyou ivri, to 

re, oloi' Kai "Opiipog TroXXaxoe Xf/fi, Ipp^aro —tovto bl fc/it|^avr/«rard 
iirrx*—ri 0 tt ore* ap^ortputv yap, oipai, rovrutv row re eipeiw Kni row rd 
Xdyow priaapivov, rovrovrbv 6 tbv ‘irtpi, ourutg iirirdrrei yptv bdvoparq- 
Oiritc, ’si uvOpotiroi, ot* rb tipnv tpt/ffaro, biKaiotg &v koXoito {nrb vn&v 
Eipeprig ; i. c. do you put dow'n both the w'urd eJpftv, which means the 
use of speech, and, what Homer frequently says, Iptjcraro —that is, he 
planned. For from both of these, the act of speaking, and the party 
planning the things belonging to speech, 1 think, the founder of the name 
does, ns regards this deity, thus give us an ordonuance—0 men, he who 
has planned the an of speaking, may be justly called by us fitplftqp.’* To 
arrive Itowever at this sense, it is necessaiy to reject what has been inter¬ 
polated, and to correct what has become corrupt; of which latter the 
most remarkable are the chtinge of ^qxrt into rWet trv: of iy into ydp 
olftai; and of altrjrfpci into rrkpi ovrwg. 

100—100 words between the brackets Schleiermacher, Hetndoxf, 

and Bckkcr consider as an interpolation. But who would have interpo¬ 
lated them, or why, Uiose critics have not deigned to tell us. 1 susp^ 
they ought to be inserted a little above, after rd etpciv, 8 Xdyoe xpe«a 
dvri, to show that as both 'Eppqg and ’Ipic were the messeng^ of the 
gods, their names wore derirod from the same verb eipctv, " to speak/' M 
remarked by Eustathius, IX. A. p. 84 , 50 . od. Baa. ftn di K^mevr^ 
Xlyovroi ‘Bpfiqt xai 'Ipig napd rb elpetv, dqXdv lore. And if this notion 
of mine be correct, we must read jcoi yap 9 ’lptc> iiwttad of ff«d # y* 
''Ipif. 
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Soe* ft is likewise probable» my friend, that Pan is^the 
two<formed son of Hermes. • 

Berm. Hm'i)’ so ? 

Soc. You know that speech signifies the and cireu- 
ktee and causes to roll perpetually; and that it is two-fold, 
true and false. 

Herm. ICntirely.so. 

Soc. Is not then the truth of it smooth and divine, and 
dwelling on high amongst the gods; but that which is false 
(dwells) below amongst the mass of mankind, and is rough 
and goat-Ukc? For from hence arc the greatest number of 
fkbles, and the falsehoods connected with the goat-Uke life.'*^ 

[.* 35.3 Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Rightly then would he, who indicates every thing,® 
and ever rolk be Hav ain-cIXoc, the bilbrm son of Hermes; 
who in his upper parts is smooth, but in his lower parts 
rough and goat-formed: and Pan is cither spoccli, or the 
bix)ther of spoecli, since he is the son of Hermes. But it is 
by no means wonderful that brother should be similar to 
brother. However, as I just now said, O blessed man ! let 
us free ourselves from the gods. 

Herm, From gods of this kind, if you please, Socrates. 

*“* How speech can he said to siunify the all, is Ixiyond ray compre¬ 
hension. Perhaps we ought to read OlaBa tin o X6yoc ii; rd Utra rrav 
o^fia vQv KaraKvXiti [ ij iroXetJ Afi, i. e. “ Vou know that speech over rolls 
to the ears every indication of mind.” For thus ^ iroXtl would be the 
intcr|>rctaUon of icaraKvXtei, which 1 have elicited from Kui KvcXti; and 
this with the greater readiness, as nrl voXwv is said just below to bo the 
origin of aiTroXof; while Cira and vovg would he corrupted here, as they 
arc elsewhere, as shown by myself in Tro. Append, p. 17G, C., ifisch. 
Euin. 120, Prom. 667, and Soph. Philoct. 49, 86. With regard to the 
general idea, it may be compared with what Pope says in his Abelard 
and Eloisa of letters, that they 

** Speed the soh intercourse of soul with soul, 

And wraft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.” 

^ Heindoif conceives that there is a pun in rpayncii/, where allusion is 
made to the goat-like form of Pan, and to tragedies, so called from the 
goat given as a prize tor the best tragedy. Such a pun would however 
be frigid beyond conception. Plato wrote, I suspect, irtpl rbv ^arvpiKbv 
jSlov, in remretice to the satyric drama, where Pan was no doubt fre¬ 
quently introduced and ridiciuedi, 

* If 1 have rightly altered, jnst above, rb vav fftiftalvti into rb irav 
c^lta voVf it is easy to read here o viv vbtijia ftriviiuv, in lieu of wdv 

fUfV^UV. * 
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But what hinders you from discussing such divitfities* as 
• ''HXioc (sun), and (moon), and *'Aorpa (stars), and Fif 

(earth), and AiBijp (setiier), and * A^jo (air), and llDp (dre), and 
'YSwp (water), and '^iloac (seasons), and ’Eytavrdc (year)? 

iSifc, You enjoin me many tilings; still if it will gratify 
you, I am willing (to speak),® 

Herm^ You will indeed gratify me. 

[ 56.3 Sor., Wliat then do you wish the first ? Or shall we 
discuss as you have enumerated, (first) the sun ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Son» It .seems then that this would become more manifest, 
if one should use tlic Doric niinui: lor the Dorians call the Sun 
"AXioff. He will therefore be''A\tfJC, from akiCtiv (collecting) 
men into one spot wben he Hsch ; and he w'ould be so, from 
always elkely (revolving) while going n>und the eartlu And 
lie would s(*em to be so, Ixicause in going be causcjs to be vari¬ 
ous the productions of the earth. Now tlie verbs -noiicikkeiv 
and aioXetr have the same meaning. 

Jferm. But wliat wnll you say of ^tkt)yri (moon ) ? 

Soe. This name seems to press upon Anaxagoras. 

Il&rm. Why? 

Soc, It seems to indicate something of a more ancient 
date than^* what he lately .stated, that the moon obtains her 
light from tlie sun. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. Sekac is the same with t/tHc (light). 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Now this light about the moon is perpetually v£c»' 
(new), and ivoy (old)J if the Anaxagoreans say true; for, 
perpetually revolving in a circle, she perpetually renews this 
light; but the light of the former month becomes old. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. And many call her '^tkayata.^ 

• * For such alone wore once considered divinities, as stated in $ 31. 

* The word Xtytiv is supplied by only one MS. ^ 

* Had Heusde seen that 1 } had dropt out, he would not have altered 
dijXwv n into Stikwvrt: which, though adopted by Bekker and Stalbaum, 

I cannot understand. 

’ According to the Etymol. SfXT/viria vapd rb erikac viev ^ 
irapa rb eikae dci Sr o9tv Kai evog, b ivtavro;, 6 &ii On 

Irov see Ruhnken, Tim. p. 103. 

* Hmndorf quotes Phoen. 178, and Aristoph. Ne^.6i4. 
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Certainly. • 

Soc. But, because it perpetually possesses new and old 
splendour, it may be more justly called ffeXo-ewyco-aft-o, 
but compressed together it is called ZtXaraia. 

£ 57.3 Hfrtn. This name, Socrates, is dithyrambic, ' But 
what will you say of M»)e (month), aiid^Aorpa (stars)? 

Soc, Mete (month) would be, properly called from fui* 

ovffdat (to be. diminished) but "Aorpa (stars) appear to derive 
their name from Wtrrpmr^ (lightning). Now aarpam) would be 
dvairrpuTrijj because it wtra ai'uerrpe^ft (turns the eyes); but 
being fornied witli elegance, it is now called aarpotri}. 

Ihrm. But what (arc) IIOp (fire) and"Yni>p (water)? 

Soc. About llTip (fire) 1 .'wn at a loss; and it nearly appeal’s, 
that eitlicr the Muse of Knlhyphro lias deserled me, or this 
word is very diflicMilt. Behol*! then the artifice which 1 in¬ 
troduce in all such eases where I am at a loss. 

Hcnn. What is it? 

Soc. I will tell you. Answer me tlicn. Do you know on 
what account fli"//) (lire) was so culled ? 

Hcrm. B»v Zf us, not I. 

Soc, Consider then wliat my suspicions arc concerning it. 
For I think that the Creeks, especially such ns dwelt under 
the Barharians, re(U‘ived many of their names from the 
Barburiiin.s. 

Jlerm. What then ? 

[ 08.3 Soc. Should any one then investigate how reasonably 
these names were given according to the Creek language, and 
not according to that from which the name happens to come, 
yon know lie would be at a loss. 

Ilcrm. Very likcdy. 

Soc. Consider then, w'h(‘,thcr this name, Trwp (fire), is not of 
Barbaric origin. For it is by no means easy to adapt this to 
the Greek language. But the Phrygians are thus clearly call¬ 
ing tire, with a trifling deviation, and the word veup (water), 
and Kvrtc (dogs),'® and many other names. 

Herm. They are so. 

* How the Idea of diminution came to be connected with the name of a 
month Plato has failed to explain. By comparing however Ktymol. M. in 
Heijf, where Plato is quoted, it would seem that somelliing luis dropt out 
here. 

*0 From this confession on the part of Plato that irvp, ^Sutp. and leiivtQ 
jKK foreign words, it would seem that fire, water, and eanit, iuuud in the. 
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It is not proper then to use violence with theife wor^; 
since any one can say about tbem.^* On this account there* 
fore I reject the words rvp and v2a>p. But 'A^ (air)i Her-; 
mogenes, (is so called) because aipct (it raises) things from^^ 
the earth; or because aec (it always flows); or because, 
from its flowing, a breathing is produced: fortlie poetscall 
winds ar/rai (breathings). Perhaps then it means as if a 
person^® should say Trvev/jaroppow (a flowing breathing), or 
iitfrappouy (a flowing wind), *®[from whence he wishes to call 
it thus, because it is But I consider aWi/p (aether) in 

some W'ay as this; because del del Trcpl top depa piwv (it always 
runs and flows about the air), it would be called dftOerip. [59.] 
But (earth), more plainly indiontes its meaning, if anyone 
calls it Pata, For yalu would b«.' properly ealleil yevv>/retpa 
(producer), as Horner says; for he speaks of yeydao't as 
yeyEyffffOai (to have bc^en produced). 

Northern anrl Latin wmc of Phrygian oridn. According to 

£tym< M. llvp' ptip rt InTtv, where is the 'IVuionic lirf.” 

" Fk'in., “do ipsis iiihil dicort' qnisqiuim ]»oU\st.” From whence 
Cornarius got his iirtl fu) y’ av rit;. lie should have written lir$i 
oiiK e;toi —Ilcindorfattoinpl-s to support iirfi y‘ w*' ’’if- hv rendering 
“ nain possit quispinm atiquid ; “ whit h would lx; in (»rcek tirtt av ti 
nc; and henre in Hop. i. p. SoO, D. koi txi*> irtpi aiWiov \iynv, he should 
have road Kal rt irtpi —and in Kuiliyphr- l>. iw'ei vavv r* 

aa^toQ dr, iusti'ad of irdiw yt, especially as in the former ease 

XlvEir, and in the latter tTruhi^ai, require an uctusativc. 

Fk'in., “ sic osl dit'lus.” 

'* Ficin., “ quae eirea terrain,’* i. o. r« vipi yi/c- This derivation 
was obtained fnnn a philosojiher of (.'yrene, as shown by the Etymol. M. 
Af9r)p, wapd ru 9tiv Kin:\o^ijprvioc, 'ApurroTiXijc wtpi Kvptivaiutv, 
^ whom Zt{*s was railed Ai9i)p, as may be inferred from Kustath. IX. 
S. p. 97'2, 47, 0 Zft’C a/9f)p del iypi)yopt rg KoxXo^opi^, vf iral irapd tb 
del 9$Xv ai9t)p KaXeirai. 

** Homer I\, O. 020, and Hesn»d frequently. 

’* In the formula tiitrTrtp uv ti tlirvi rig cannot be omitted. See 
Hoindorf on Pluedon. p. 87, B. G. C. Lewis in Cl. Jl. No. 08, p. 198, 
and myself on Fseudo-Flalon. Sisyph. ^ 2, n. 4. 

This niiLss of nonsense Ficiiius omitted, either because ho cmild 
not undersumd it, or because it was not in his MS. Heindorf considora 
it as an interpolation. Hence Stalbuum has bracketed it. Perhaps 
Plato wrote i>9tr ^ovXoir av rug avrov onrwe ttmXv, bvrtc IVf* 
voi^ptlS, where I have elicited /SoeXotr' dv rig from (iovXerai, and b&ng 
i&Tt va^pijg from Srt itrriv u di)p in MS. Gnd. For Hesych# has 
Noaplwc vouMxiSvrwc, the Doric form for Noifpoic, similar to ♦ptwfpili:* 
On words in •tjpne 1 have said something at Alsch. Suppl* 34» hnd 1 
could now say a great deal more. 
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ihrm. Be U so. 4 

Soc, What is there then for us after this ? • 

Berm. *Qpat (hours), Socrates, and ^Ertavroc and "Eroc.*^ 
Soc, Now^Ojoat must be pronounced (^DpaiX'^ as of oM in 
the Attic dialect, if you wish to know what is reasonable. 
For they are Spai^ through their determining winters and 
summers and winds, and th^ fruitsof the earth; and as 
Ml^Qverat (determining), they would be justly called opai. 
Snt 'Ertawroc and^Erof (ycar\ nearly appear to be one thing, 
each in turn. For that which brings to light the natural 
productions of tlie earth, and does, itself by itself, explore 
them, is *E»'tawToc (the year). And os stated bcibro, regard¬ 
ing the name of Zeus, divided into two, some called the deity 
Zeus and some Dis, so here with respect to the year, it is 
called by some ’EFtawroe, because it (explores) h'tavr^ (in it¬ 
self); but “Eroc, because (it explores). “'And the 

whole reasoning is for that, which explores in itself, to be 
called, being one, twofoldso that two names are pro¬ 
duced, ’Ertuuroc aud^EroL', from one reason. 


MS. tjrud. and Firin. omit leai i^rog incorPfcdv. 

Heusdc Olid Hciiidorf cunccily 8.iw that oput itud drojit otit between 
iraXaxbv and ptirkop. 

‘® ScTTamis proposed Vo read, what the s<‘iise rccpiire'^, and is thorofnre 
adopted by Ilenulorf, ruec icaipoec Trpof rove K«()7rovc, “the Housona 
anited for I’niits.” Stulhaum, h«»wever, slicks as usxuU to the non¬ 
sense oi' iho common text. Etymol. M. 'Iwaoerot'—Tru(m ra Lv iavtip 
SmXttpivat irdyra rovg re Kapwoi'g Kai rag Tpoirag. 

^ Although the wvtrd tralHuv i» thus repealed in the text, I cannot be- 
lievo that it wms vo-Jltcn even oin e by Plato. For by comparing Etymol. 
in "Erotf —irapd r« in icai in tlvai fi itvai, and in ’Eciaitruc'-irupd ri 
iavbt, ffVpOtrov h'lavui to kPCtarpitiiii, and Kiistath. 1\. 1). p. 144 , 49, 
Baa. o IpiavTog yivtrai pip drrb rov laina to oiarpij^m' th/XoT (T4 
paepSp' tauttv yap to diarpifitiv, Plato wrote, I huspoot, it/'ro ip tavnp 
Irog trovg Zibv — and ol pip Ivtavrovt vn tfrnc ip icj^vnp, oi Si irog, on 
Irt ZtT. For thus irog iZ trovg, is similar to trovg tig tTog in Soph. Antig. 
348. If however ird^ovis to be prcMjrved, it is evident that the preposi¬ 
tion iZ would be at variance with the derivation. 

?i!—JM Slalloium proposed Uj read b Si UXof Adyof tori rb ip favnp irdZop' 
ropro Si rrpotfayopfptmi "ip op which he got from Ficinus; “ In- 
te^A veto uratiu cst ipsum ipiod in se ipso cxaniinnt; unde ex oratione 
iina noiniuA duo selecta sunt,” 1 suspect however lliat we ought to read 
b Si oXof XSyog iarip, on rb Ip iavnp in Zibp ovru vpotrayopfviaOai, ip 
bip, Slxa xpd-'ft’i' ihuB bn might hare easily dropt out between hn and 
rb, aM xfi^ after Sixa. 
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^Herm, But thcn,^^ Socrates^ you have njadc a ^reat fro* 
gress. ^ 

[ 60 .] Soc. I seem, indeed, to have driven a long way on 
the road to wisdom. 

Ilerm. Entirely so. 

Sac, Er*rljaps you will speak something^® more. 

Hcrm, But after this .specie^ (of inquiry), I would most 
gla<lly contcrnphiti* tiiose heaiiliful names relating to virtue, 
with what propriety (prmleiKv), ffui-Kric (conscious* 

ness), tiKiuoavy/i (justice), and all the re.«<t of this kind are 
given. 

Sor, You raise u}>, my fri(‘nd, no in(*an a genua of names. 
But liowover, since I have ])Ut on tla* lion’s skin,®* 1 must not 
act the coward; but, as it si-eiii', Io(jk into prudence, and in- 
lelligenec, and thonglit, ami 1. loulediie, and all the other 
beautiful names <d'^\hieh }<iu •'peuk.'-^’ 

Ilerm. We ought by no nu'an-^ to stand apart pre\ionsly. 

*SW. And indeed, by the dog,-'’ 1 s» • m to ni}Ndf not to act 
. the part of a proj>liet badly, about ^^hat I uuder.-»tand at pre¬ 
sent, that those ancient nun, who laid down names, did, like 
the majority of the \Ai"<‘' men of tlie jireMUil )M*riod, through 
their fre([iieiilly turning tliem-jeh (•■< round, wliile in senreh of 
lliC spot avIktc existenee-' are, IxTome diz/y beyond all 
hounds; ami that snhstxpiently all"' things appear to them 
to turn round-'* and to ht* lionie along on every side. [61*] 
They do not liovveAcr hlame what tlu-y suffer Avithiu thom- 


® lu Iw'U of llie nousonsu.il fi/ro, thn <• Ms's icad A\hich leads 

to H}i\a h)—x phrase iieiprfinli> U'lOil Iiv IMatn. The error arose from 
the Mrndant} oi r and X in iM.sS a-i shown hj Pu-ison on Mirris, p. 254. 

®* lleindorf Avas the Jirst lo read lor t^vereic. atul to support it 

by Lips. 1. p. 02.‘», 0 , .iiul Ui]'. p. .VJi), C. Perhaps however in' 
Jit'S hid n t^ijntiQ 

“ Hon* IS an nlliisum to a a\ oil-known yEsopo-Socrahe fable, to which 
Sluikhpeare .illuded in Kiik^ .Tohn.—“Thou wear the lion’s hide] Doff 
it, ft>r shiuno; And hatiK .i cull's t>kin on thy ret'nuut htnbs." 

“ Instead of d pi/r, M.S. Gild, difttijc, which leads to fl ” of 
which )ou Aieie spe.ikmp.” 

* On this .NocMtic oiili sec my note on IIipp. Maj. f IS, n. 1. 

In lieu of rd vpa^fiara, common sense demands v&vra; for fhu» 
^dvra and irderwc are perpetually united, as shown by myself in Pt^po’S 
Proloponi. p. 17'^, and by Lobeck on Soph. Aj. 852, cd. 2. •. 

^ One AIS. has alone preserved treptirrpiftfrBat. Ficinus has 
ferri et vacillure,” which leads to mpi^iptaBatt and orpifi<Hku, 
could now • . 
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selYi^s t)ic cauAe of this opinioif^ but tlmt tliinp are <!)!' 
themselves so fornu'd by nature, (that)^'-* nothing is alAding ond 
6 nti, but that all things flow and are carried along, and arc*, 
full of all kinds of generation and destruction.®* I sj^enk 
this, as lia>ing thuiigltt on the names just now (mentioned 
Jlerm. Ilow is this, Socrates? 

Hoc, Perhaps you ha\e not perceived that those lately 
mentioned wt*r(* imposed upon things altogether borne along, 
flowing, and in a state of generation.®^ 

I!<rm. 1 di> not ulteiretlier eemsider it. 

Soc* Now, in the tir'^t j»lare, what \\c mentioned first is 
entirely scjiuething of tins kind. 

Ihrm. Jiicl» i*. (hat ? 

Soc, cl'poi fyrrtc (prudence^ For it is t4ie perception of a 

movement and fU>\vin<r. One* may also understand by it the 

• » 

utilitv of mo\cincnl.*‘ llul at least it is eonru'cted with the 

ft 

idea of being ean ic <l aloiii:. Hut if 3 on v\ ill, Ti li/ii/ (thought) 
indicates altoeelher the lookinir-intu and airilalijig (menially) 
a begetting;**’ foi the word 1 (to agitate ) is I lie sunn* ns the 
word ffitOTreij '’’(to look into), ()r if von \m 11 , mo/o-ic (intelligence) 
is row ifow ((Tii (llie deMre oJ‘ a iiocelh ); sJnee for existing 
things to he new, it indnati'" liiat thee iiie p(*rp(‘t(ta]ly in the 
course of heiiie jinalincd lit nee ln‘, >\lio loiinded tlie word 
vtuitTiv, jioinUsl out that tin sind wa-* dcsirou** of this (no\el- 
ty): for it was not called icWyoo aneientl 3 , hut iri'.tcad ol rj, 

I 

*** AftPr oiriK irttpiiKtifat niu>.t ni'.iit wnTt, «!< tht aull|pruy <>1 
all the MS*'*, that (iinit it f>\( t ilu* oiu ii-c <1 liy I k iiiiin, ^^h>) h<itt “ ita 
nutlua haln n v* putant, ut iiihil- sii.” 

*• Here iigaiu 1 u mas shi)>»s Im, “ tliiaiit oiiitms,” that he tumid in 
h^S MS. pfrrru ili'rti irai'ro ttu / tiiq — 

*• Jn Inn ot tjtopnc time M^*s. rf ad ^Oofjac- rieiims has “{;iy(tiaiitur 
et defhtiitt,” ^liwh liadslo ytvimioc khi pOupac, ioiind^iii I'uinieii. 

Bep. \i p. tN.j, B , lifftg. p HOJ, 1C Wl, B , all (jiioltd by Heiiidurl 
ComariuB ^as the lirst lu suugesl ^tOopiii;. 

” Finn **qua; nunc relata smii,”.isil his MS read rd wi; f») pt/OivTa. 
** Firm. ** jui;i guiteratioiu,” as if he luund in hm MS an tmytyvofu- 
woic. , 

This IS said, us if fp6vij<Tic wore deroed from 0op<l and uwjymj, 

** As tlie Sdiul. has preserved a various leading—icai irtpi ru pttv yt, 
H^indorf would unite the two—irfpi yt ro pnv r* koi ^kpetrOai —tor- 
reetlv". to which pnv for Tripi in one MS. plainly leads. 

’This appeals ftom iEsrh. S. Th. 25, 'Kw &fri vnpuiv Kal ^p%aip and 
Soph. CEd. T. 3<K), 'U iravra vutpStv Tsipftria fc^outra rt 'Appiird 
" For yv^ft^ is thus feigned to be derived from yovd.ardttgibtoii, quid 
m. III. a 
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St was necessary to pronounce t twice,— pfoeviv.^ [62.] But 
2 w^/»offwij 7 {t(*in[>eranco) is the trtaTrjpia^ (safety) of that ^/>o- 
vrirruj (]>ruflcncp) which ne have just im)W considered. 'Evitr- 
rit/jiij (science) tnomAcr points out that the soul, whieh is 
worthy of notice, ftillows things hurried tdong, and is neither 
left hetiiud them, nor goe-> behue them. Hence '‘®by throwing 
out it onoflit to 1)0 «Mlled Trorriz/ui/ But ^vvtati (undei’> 
standing;, “on tin other hand, avouM tlius^* appear to be, as 
it Aveif*, a ^A llogisiu. For n Ik n it sajs trwteytu { to under¬ 
stand), it lollow s that tlx* same tiling in every ii'afn-cl is meant 
ns bv tlx word iTitrutaOui (to know ): for en/meai means that 
tlic soul man Iks along with lliinir'*.'^ 2^o^in (wisdom), how¬ 
ever, means to touch upon inoNcnunt. Tins, liowever, is 
rather obseurc' and lorc'iurn. But we should reeolleet, from 
out of the poc'ts, that tie y oJ c ii sa}, fwlieii lliey iiappcn to 
say) "of a person fiom amonj: those, who begin to go forward 
cjuicUy, that f/rO(h/ (lie ru'^bed forth; tluj say:^* and a man 

Fk inns atM** ‘ qu isi i.mi (i nn) id i mI met ct ajqietitia;“ as 
il he hid limnd ni his Ms i«>i» ktii to oio/ia «>i» what the tram of 
thnuplit nianilesth uquiics 

■“* Fm Plu1<» it ittus tliil (TMiftfionrifi} IS dtiweil trapA to moZttP ro 
^portly, as st iliil l>\ Limji >\ M. in i>. 711, H. who has IhiH preserved 
sunit wolds thit AAtn 1 tiiiid in t}ii>> piss 1^1. oiic;.tiuI 1 \, »s shown hy Aritt- 
Itide in Klhtt 11 “i, 1-iOn kai Ttfif tr<nfpo(Tvt ifi rovrfp irpoffayoptuopey 

T(p 6 v 6 paTi,UiQ irbiJitnirar Ttfi* tftfittvrjmy 

40— 40 A.UIu)UKh si illuum liis it It in the text f/i/WXXovrac fei r6 «, 
ifriaTfiiuvqv airtjv mopa^m, lu pit it rs in the iioti s the correction oi 
romiimus - tKi^dWoi Tilt u7 ro n ntrTtipqv, hut us we thus not only 
luse siiylit (1 i-irfdOai hut itiliiKlun Triffrypi/ a woid to which (hero 18 
net the most (list ml alliiMon 111 Iht ii \t lleindnii sumtestOfH^/JdXXuv- 
rat ri ft, ta-f/anz/o/i' 1 h< n udi» is thcieloie Jtit to take hts choice j 
for I coniess 1 am he u qu Ic in the daik 

Heindorl c spl mis in'! oi -01 pti Iw '* thus, the matter not having 
been eoiisideud ” Hut siuli could imt lie the nuaninitoi those woidri. 
Ftemus Ukes no )i(i*u( ol them Tht> coni tal tiomethmg like iwfpnvi 
tlif — to aiiA pi ison ot mind ” • 

Fk inns has cum aiitt m s\nien<e cbciiuifrom Avhenco Hahldorf 
would nail \fy7/rai, instead ot Xfyy, wliuli wants lU nominative. 8tal- 
» batim siipgisis Xtyf/c —I should pitkr Xiyp ricv— 

•*3—n q , mi,i( island ihw etMUolopu il sjllogism, wc mu^t suppose that 
(rvviivai, “to undtisland ” is deined irom trvvuvat, “to go together,** 
like trvpTropevtaOai Now as txttrri/ptt has been shown to ciAinc from 
and tffti/u, and as Itrecrdai is the same as crvjtfTropffvecrOm, it fol¬ 
lows that crertirti is the aamc as ixiorijptf 

'Phis It) Malb.iun)‘b transl.uiou oi the words in the tent} os if 
e ,, qoiild be thus repeated actually, and MyovriC too be 
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of Laced»!boii, (one) of the famous, had the name of 'Zov%^ 
(rasher): for by this appellation the LacedmmoniaiisMeciomm- 
ate a rapid rash. Of this hurried motion then (^visdom) 
signides cTro^qi (the contact), as if things were continually 
corned along [bd.] But the void ’lyatlor (gi»od) is wont 
to be iin{>oscd an the name tbi that poition of all nature wUidi 
i-s uyacrrui (to be adriuied)* lor ‘'iiice alH’ existences nmrtii 
on, there is m s<»mc swiftniss, but in others hIowtrss pre- 
rails. thini' tluuloK IS not swift, but theie is a 

part of it oyuffroi lx a<liiiircd) To this poition, uyatrroi 
(to be admiicd), is ai\»ii tlie appellation uyuOoi' (good)"*** 

uu(ki,t(K»(l Ilow -lUptn 1 lo tlu'i lubhidi is tin ursumot Ijciuhs - 
' qu tit n-loluni advtiit uitt >11 ill iu< lu it i uiittin t \pniiim . (S}ih( 
(lUtsin Uii/i [I isiliO (lit (14 1'tihips I j vvoU 1 ) ri iroWaxft^ Xi- 
yoviTt,uv Tif\p Tif, ihii} TTHti “ 0 ? {/p\o/ifi 7-1 If I lai tniOti ipaaiit \ii 

KmnKtfi yt tn^iu- tif at i ( 'llutlh(\ It iisi^ sli ulduptrMin eithd 
nr b( in;; (iiiiin) in(l( 1 i tin,; ii thnip liippdi to fcn lurwairl 
qtudvly, that (hi riishiil) It is said li ill it tin k was Itu ntiiiK 

nt !Lor(, huitii hv^^di i 1 k • <1 dn tii m 

** I’hf ninu (if ilu ] 1(1 1 dll III in w is jnil i'h i,f/l ur, liot 2i»i“r is 
acu(o]> nmsikdl h\ \ ilikdmr in Dimi-'S m J h iint p 17\,C wlm 
woiidirs that PI it shoiil 1 ii it h ivi ^ m ntu n is )m nit; lu uk t to 
1 siu{> 4 (t that h( iliii so But t*iil whdi lii ilu inu IsoUti Us pli<( 
wi<) suppludlw luiiilid 1(ttd |us( In \\( liiid 1 t/Kiilin alui(d iiilur»/Ow* 
ein, IIS \ ikk( n u r h is ]> iiiti i nt him M 

Bv till mill dud in ri tlu ’«< d irtu //, Plilu sh ws thiil In in( ml 

todmiii loi'ioi: ii nunifii ind a< t; 1 n si w uiunI k id iii hi u ui nra<jtii, 

wlierf the. piipisttiou uitdidis \iuh ih i i\m I v 

Fiein hi-i iioitciu un iluiint (iiiiii i ' uhi n 1 < hIn i > fTr^u*//Tropti 
trat irtu'Ta ra in rn lusti id ol i/ — pn n t t 11 ~n 

1 ill On 1 k is fn-ii ffi 01 TTfii uK\ii rt uxtoT ayanrov 

tovTift aiiif "■(f» «latJTip iti n/ #/ ^toj i/on »nn -o n/nf/uv 1 his i m n 
btalbaiiin tonkssiN to bi wiitilndii i i jujt iml In pr insisto uad 
iffTtv ovu oil rruv, a\Ka Ti aiTov a/iiirrin ToOtin 1 u it ipprais in in 
$ 84, that ttic word Ooov luiuid a pirt ol lh< d\nir)>;.e ol tin word 
aya^ov, aa Hemdorf saw idiirU lln w ids tiidi to no i vni oi/ ro 
dyaSbv tipafiev Ik rov ayntTTiw Kfii nc-fn Ouo“ (tuyKnirfiat Jtut initlur 
oCthouo Siholars ha\( tifid us ^ by in\ |iirt ol tin qunk moving; should 
be aaid to be admin (1 Isispdt ihni tint Ibi luvnid M in AyrrOot/ 
fCitpa rb ayav Otnv iiftac nr ai ro, ri ^K rt v nyu^n, h is piesi nid m mi 
words that han dropt out hi ri a>Kl tli it PI iio wroii *1 irrix/ ovr on ro "rat 
$oov, & irrrt raxv ttWa ri ahroi ayanrov iia to ayav ihiiv iifiai nr 
abri rovrip obv, ri tmp ayarmtin, ai rrj r; nrutvvfiia tnrt ro a /aOoi 
1 , e The whole is not Oouv, tint is, qunk, but s mic jurt ni it is to li 
admired, tiiron;;!! our runnuu; quiikly to it iltnie to tltdi, to whuh 
there is a poition of the adinirt.d, tins nppclJalion is {!i\cn tf irood wh n 
1 hate adopt! d ip from one MS lud ruv ay/ttrr&p from uiioib ii- 

inua has ** Bat tgtuir non omuc vi lo\, sed ipsiua altquid •itnston, quid 

• , 1 
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But of JikiKiuotrvrri (justice) it is easy to conjecture tXat its nfUQe 
was impos<^d on the perception of what is just. But wbat is 
just in itself, it is difficult (to say);^^ for it appears to be 
agreed upon by the niiiltitude up to a certain point; duit be¬ 
yond it to be disputed. For indeed, such as think that tite 
universe is on a march, conceive the greatest part of it to-be 
of such a nature^ that it dues nothing hut yield ; and that, on 
this account, tliej*e is soinetliing pervading the universe®^ by 
which all generated natures are produced ; and that this per¬ 
vading tiling is niOsSt swift and most attenuated; for otherwise 
it would he unable to pass through ev(;ry thing while going 
on,.unless it wore the most ultciiuated, so as to hold nothing; 
and the most swift, so as to make use of the other things as 
if ill a stat<4 of rest.’’* lh‘cau'«>‘ therefore it governs all o^her 
things I tutor (by going throuLrh), it is jiroperly oallal ciaatov, 
receiving the valine of t!ic Idtrr k for the sake of an eleg^ipt 
pronunciation. f/H.] And thus far, as wc liave just noy 
stated, tlie multitude agr<*e with us, that this is the meaninf^ 
of the w(trd tuKamr (justBut 1, Hcrniogenes, being 
eager on this point, ha\c inquired about all these things, 
(and heard)in the 'Airoitiuira (Mysteries to be uurevealed), 


quidcin aijiithon ip.siu>< aRatlion nomine doclaratur,” wliere the first 
“ ill Ik-kker's n.-iiriiit, is a typop^rapliicul error for “agaston,” 

found rorret'tly iii cd. pr. 

** Allhinich <Tvftfiu\tli’ iniclif supplied after x«Xf7rov, yet as Ficinus 
has “diilifile co^rnitii,’' one may suiipusi* that ho ftmnd in his MS. cither 
XaXiTTov yvMvai, as in ^ do. o/' irmr or xaXfirov tiiritp. 

The Greek is Otti t i tovtov TarrtHj tlvnt ri vifS^wr, which FiciiniS 


translates “penpie. omm- .ilopuil pmuamire,” as if his MS. had, w-hat is 
found in ihreo others, Tia ci rou Trarroc —Plato wrote Sid Si airrb (i. e. 
ri roc rrarrog — 

M—I confess I hardly undi'rstaud what is meant by making use <rf 
the other thinjrs as if in a slate of rest.” 

That the multitude had any such notion of the meaning of SueeuoPf 
Plato has indeed nssi'rletl; but ‘Na'cdat Judn;us Apelles, Non ego,*’ to 
use the words of Horace. 

^ It seems vcr\' strange that Plato .«ihoiild confess that he had heard 
any secrets from those \<lio hud sworn in the Mysteries not to reveal 
them. Perhaps he wrote tv dei iron prirotg, ** in words ever spoken,** h» 
w'hich the subsequent tSi^, ” privately,” wotild be pmperly oppostid. Fi- 
oiims has ” perscrutatus sum, ci in arcanis percepi,” as if o»rdppi|r« moanit 
here simply ‘‘ a secret; ” for the philosophers of antiquity wiare WOUt.tq 
make a secret of their dociriues. os may f>e inferred from Phesdon. p. Il3, 
B. $ 16, n’heo.dct. p. 152. C. § '25, Kep. ii. p. 373, A. In thlt^ ^ 
however the subsequent iSi^ would be suj^rflpous. 
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that this the just and the cause; for that, through tp1uc4i 
a tiling is generated, is the cause r’*'^ and some oneT lias aaid 
privately, that it was on this account it was (said) so cor¬ 
rectly, But when, after hearing this, 1 nevertheless quietly 
ask them, What, O best of men, is the just, if this is (said) 
so correctly ? 1 seem to inquire beyond what is becoming, and 
to leap, as it is said, over the lines dug out ;'*•’* for they say 
I have sufficiently inquired and heard, and they endeavour, 
through the wish to satisfy me, to say, one one thing, and 
another unotlier, and they no longer ehinie-iu together. For 
one says that the Sun is ro ^rV-aioi' (tlic just); for that by it 
alone, ^laiovra (pcrvailing) and Kaioyrn (burning), it iHicoincs 
the gu;^*diun of all things. But wlien, ilcUghled, as iiaving 
heard something beautiful, J mention I” this to ancither 
person, the hearer laughs at me,'”' and asks mo if 1 think 
there is nothing just amongst men, when the sun has set? 
[65.] Upon my begging then (to know) what tlic other means, 
be says it is fire itself^’'’ But this is by no means easy to 
understand. But another jxu’son says, it is not fire itself, but 
the heat itself which exists in fire. Another again says, th.at 
he lauglm at all these ojiinions; but tlmt the just was that in¬ 
tellect of which Anaxagtwas speaks; for lie said that this pos¬ 
sesses a power from itself, ami is not mixed up with anytliing, 


translates iSigi naXtlv by “ pronrie voearo.” But that would be or 
KoXwe, or apOwjr, or ^iKaiior. Hence JJiillman proposed to read Kut 
^taKov KoXflvt aj> if ctnicor were ed from (h’ n :iiid iht; ori;;ln of hKaiov: 


while C. F. Hornuum on Lueiati De Hist. (;<»nMerib. p. ‘21, prefers cat 
rt^tf ^ia KoXtiv. Stalbauni’s versiun U “ et pec'iihariter justuin eausai 
nomine appellare where his “ poeuliaritcr ” m l.atin ts quite os unLuteh 
ligible as in Greek. 

** Biittiniiim would read rauro for tovto —And so Taylor had already 
translated the same/' 


•* This is certainly true; but how rl/caiov could thhs be shown to bti 
the same as, or similar to, aJrtov, I cannot uuderslaud. 

** With this proverb, Leopard, in Kmendat. i. T2, compares the ex- 
pre&sion in Horace, “ Sarpe trans tinem jaculo nobilis expedito.” llesych. 
Scd^fia* 6 dyiitv, (rradi^. It was rather the dug*out limit of the arena, 
where a contest took place; answering to tlie ring of English pri/e- 
• fighters. 

- Ficinua, “omnia gnhernare," which Icad.s to irdvra ra ovra, instead 
of rd ovra, or else to rd SXa, found in one M.S. 

M Compare Hipp. Maj. { 15 and 32. 

. ^ This was the doctrine of Elcrocleiius and of Hippasus, as we learn 
Aristot. Metaphys. i. 3. Hbikd. 
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Uit that it puts iuto ordor things while pofvading all 
things. Bui here, u»y fi-iond, I am in a mufh greater diffi-. 
culty than la'foiv I attempted to learn what justice ip. But** 
at least thi'* name, for the sake of which we have bwii inakinsr 
the inquiry/’-^ appears to have been given to it (justice) for 
these reason*'. 

Hernt. 'i'ou appear to me, Soerah*'., to have heard these 
(notions) from some one, and not to improvize**^ them yourself. 

Sor. But w hut of th{‘ rest ? 

Ilerm. Nol entirely so. 

iSbc. Hear tlit'n; for perhaps I may deeoive you in what 
remains, as if I hud not In-ard (what)’^* 1 am saying. What 
then remains Ibr us after j notice? f(iO.] I think we have 
not yet di-'Ciissod ’Vk'oko 'i •’titude): for injustice'is evi¬ 
dently a r(*al himh nmeo to th<* ]>er\.idinir power but *Ai»- 
Tpucf f fort it ml e) slgmiios that it is so naiuell from fortitnde 
in fight.'*'’ Now a fight, if tilings fi<*w in reality, is nothing 
else limn a (‘ontr.iiy tlowiii". If tiun one tukes away the 2 
from the name dufua, the name ' \iptm, which remains, points 
out tin* thing itself'*7 Ilenct* it is evident that not the flowing, 
W’hich is contrar)- to every flowing, is ’Aifp/a (fortitude), but 
only that which flows eontiviry to what is just; for (othor- 
vvisseY*'' fortitmle would not be praised. In some .similar inan- 

Fuinus, “«‘\oniin* oinnia \>ot <»mm pmetraiuctn,” whn found 
(loubt!i“ss in his Ms. Korrfiuv iravra rd vpayfiara hd vdvrvjv iovra, not 
Kn<Tp(ii' rd TriutyfiaTn. 

'** Fiiiiiiis, “ CiiUruin, ut irde.unns ,\tl d, lujus gratia disputamus/* 
wlikh niaihl lead lo tin iiisiition ot nrfii'Kofnv altr r iffKOTrovfuv. 

•- SiiKo twt) M.ss K 1(1 nirio KilaOai, one would •.uspert that Ficinus 
fuind tlu' same "Wont hkt wise in his; lor he rtiidtrs “ qualti diximua/* 
Tiili'ss in ofTw lie hid (v ttoj — 

**’ This IS the e\.ut ineaiiine of nArtKTYiartsftv. 

rirniiis, “quasi qua* athiaui, non aiulntrim,” which leads to wc 
m’fie dtcijKoutc & Xf-ycu. Or wi.* in ly load ni uriXoiira — Xtyutv. The COBBf 
inoii tovt, ttie oik. oKijKoiiic Xryu), is unuitolliqiblo 

1.1. roi» ^latdi'rof, whic.h to (''iicatoi' was wiul to possess, and fifOlll 
which il was tunned to he denied. « 

** In lieu ot this inelegant repetition of dvcpriai;, Fu inns has simply 
**Andna in pugna versatur," Ob ii his MS. nad dvSpfta Sk itrrw 

For dvpfia is feigned lo be formed from dvd (back) and ^oih (flow* 

uifC). 

** Ficinus has “ neque cnim alitor,” absolutely requisite tor uia Mole* 
Hence it is evident that aXXw; has drop! out after dv. 
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ncr TQ app€« (the male) and o au)|:> (nmn) (derive their oriprjn)J® 
from am (an upward lowing). But Vvn) (woman) np> 
pears to me to mean yurt/ (begetting); and to OijXv (the fe¬ 
male) seems to be so called from BiiXt) (the pap); but 
Hermogenes, from causing) as it were, things irrigated to 
gcrminatei 

Herm* It apin-ars st», Socrates. 

Hoc, But the word ^aXXftr (to gcrniiimte) appeiirs to me 
to represent the ineivase of younglings, lK»eaiise it takes place 
swiftly and sutldcnly. SueJx then has lie'" linitati’d by the 
QAine, having fitted it together from (to run) and /IXXc- 
ffBat (to leap). But do you not pereei\e that I am carried, as 
it were, out of the course, since I h;ue come upon u siiukuth 
(path)? But many ^^o^ds yet remain of those thiil seem 
worthy of attention. 

Ilerm. You .s[)eak the troth. 

[67.] Sm'. (jne of tiuse is Tt^u/ (art), uhich wc must 
look into (and ^eo) what it lueauh. 

JTtrm, Entirely w). 

m 

Soc, Does not then this signify J'ute i ou (a habit of thought), 
by taking away r, and inserting a hetn« < n ^ and r, and be¬ 
tween r an<l rj ? 

Ilerm, And this in a ^ery poor"' niantirr, Socrates. 

ISoc. But do }ou not kinm, ])l«'^■^^■d man, that the names 
first formed, are now overlaid ]>} tljosi* di'sirous of travestying 
them in a stilted stjlo; and who, for tiu* sako of an elegant 
pronunciation, nd<l an<l take awa\ ]< ttd'i, and twist them in 
every w'ay, partly thron£rh ornann nt, an<l partly through 
time? For in the word l\(ire7rrooi (inirMu-), does it not appear 
to you that the p has hoen {ib>*urdly intn>diu'e<l ? But such 
alterations some, I think, make, who care nothing for truth, 

" In hen of Irrt irapare\jj<tup rtvt rot iart ry /n'w /toy, ■where ToArtp 
IS perfectly unuitelhpble, Fieinus hits *' a sinnli ijiuia.im due nut oiigineni, 
scilicet ab dnorhoo.” Perhap*' I'liln wrote,ciVi,7raea7rXr/ffi^* rivi rpSirtp 
Ur t&ri (me equal) rg &vw pay whrre tin (say ibon) lits hid in 
found in thrCc MSS., one ot which is Gud., that in this dialogue is the 
best of all. 

" Edd. oluv TTtp oov ptpipriTai, whn h Stnlbauni defends by taking olov 
in the sense of d, **quo<l,’' as translated hv Ficimis. Plato wrote, I 
-raspeet, rotor n 6 l^v fitfUfitiTait t. e. “ He who was about to speak 
of some such thing, has imitated ”— 

^ Heindorf quotes yXitrxpt^c from Rep. ti. p. 48S, A. Ficmiis, 
** uiie et uicidte/* 
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l^ut mouldinj^ (prettiljry^ the mouth; so tlmt, alter adding 
much to the first names, they at length render^ it imposiR- 
ble for a single man to understand what t)ie name means; as 
in the case of the Sphynx, which they call instead of 

and so in many 011161 * 8 . 

Herm. Sucli is indeed the case, Socrates. 

[68.] Sne. Indeed, should any one permit one to add to 
names, and take away from them whatever he wishes, there 
would be a very easy road; and one niiglit adapt every name 
to every thing. 

Jfenn. You speak the trutli. 

Soc. The truth indeed. But T think that you, who are a 
wise president, ought to keep a guard over wliat is moderate 
and the probable. 

Herm, I wish T eould. 

Soc, And 1 too, Herinogi-nes, wish it with you. But do 
not, () divine man, disetiss too neonrntely, '‘lest you perfectly 
exhaust my forcefor 1 shall !i«*e<‘nd to the summit of 
wliut 1 have sjiid, wln‘n, after rf^rz/r (art), 1 have considered 
(artifice). For (^artifice) seems to me to 

mean ro amv (to eompleb* a thing for the most part). For 
/jtiiKoc signifies “length.” From b(»tli of these, ^TjKoc (length) 
and di'fce (to complete), is formed the word fttixocii. But, as 
I just now 8ai<l, it is propfi* to ascend to the summit of our 
discourse. For wo must imjuire wdiat the names of *Aptr^ 
(virtue) and Ka/cui (vice) mean. Now one of these I do not 
as yet SCO clearly; but the other a|>pears to me to be mani¬ 
fest ; for it chi!ue»-in with all that has been said before. For 
in consequence of all"'’ things moving on, whatever is Km-wc 
ioe (moving on badly) will be cauta (bad-moving); but this, 
when it subsists in the soul, through its badly moving on to 
her concerns, ’^’most emintmtly possesses the appellation of 
tlie whole of depravity.*^'' l^ut that to move on badly, 

Ficinus has, witli more elegance theui truth, “ talia—fociunt quod 
oris illecebras pltiris snstimant, quam veritatrm.” From whence, how¬ 
ever, I conceive ifi 1ms dropt out. bet ween oro/ia wXiirroi^ref. 

On the word wliicli seems to have l>een peculiar to Boeotia, we 
J. Clericus in Hesiod; Theogon. 32U. 

Here is a quotation from Homer, 11. vi. 265. 

Ficinus, “ tanquum eant omnia,” which leads to iovrttv irdvntv tSp 
irpayfuirQiv, not merely lot^uv rStv Trpaypdru/v. 

T«_i« smiji \g Taylor’s translation of the W'ords ndKurra r^p rvv SXot 
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wlkftteverit is, appears to me to show (itself) in iittXia (tln^d- 
ity), which we have not yet discuMPtl, but lmv« pa<)sed it 
over; although it is proper to cou&ider it, after fortitude. 
And we hkewise seem to iiave passed over many other names. 
Now ?fiXirt (timidity) means, that the bond of the soul is 
strong: for the i^oid Xuiv (\ehcinently) is (applied to) 
strength, and hence the iehenient and gieateat bond of the 
soul will be tiniiditv,^'^ just as aTopa (want) is an evil, and 
every thing, as it seems, which is an iinpediinent to [going 
and] marching on To go on badiv, tin n, seems to bignily 
tbe mniclung on in a i«stiaiiied and shiulvled manner, which 
when the sonl suffusj^ it Ikmomus full ol »<uMit (evil) lJut 
if to such things tin ninie (►! vice 1“ applu ihle, the coiitiary 
of this would be apf-;/ (\iitiu)* siguifyiiig, in the fust place, 
ease in manhing, and, in tin m\t pine, that n/e poi/e (the 

tvoiviifnai fxo ’■•it KaKtac St ilh mm s is “ lu ( i loto niixiini ippt llalur 
hut »st wlmU I h i>i h <mi’«1 uimIi rsl md It is al)o\t my 

comprtImisu u 1 icinus his, mumulii pi iv i rluitui, ' wliuk is 
evifUnth u ,;ti(ss it lln im mm 

Hint I’lituwmld thus ill i sivni^m »»ni sjtiKjiu that liimihly m 
tbe ffisUisl bund ul tin soul up it lu im snim nb c in aIiiiusI llii. 
next stnti ii(( , I for OIK Mill ik v* i I i lu m in 1 still Irss ihiit in <b nving 
^Fi\ia fnni i'm (to lind) ind \i n (wlinmuth) Ju Mould omit one 
hall of tin n J 1« ist 1 til ih t lu. m uid Inn iissfit that 

ftiXui lb rt]{, ipifxin. t'rnftic Mb ii 'liii is lln i n j i iposilion to be 
provid 1 111 r< Is I Mdi ntl\ ilnmubm mUk li inii,bt lu liiiis aupplicd, 
“Now hihn IS souk i\il 1 tin s in mi si nilus I tbink. a btrong 
binding loi rt«c (Uaij Inin wIkik is ffuync binds tin loot, the 
tongue ynd ihi mini, uul Xwi (MlKinintlx) i-» applud to btrnigth 
Hciice rfiXtu would fu tin ithf iiunt Imidii, 1 iJu soul ' lhat tlitio 

was SI mi illusion to KcrMii'bi It lodibiit fj ni tin siibsiquint cvpns* 
Sion, otartp ktti km »; a—opin Ktnt i , md ii is (i|u ill\ i vidi nt tliiit some 
athiiilv was poinUd out bitwim ui\ia indium d wbu b the £i>mol 
M ^hi)s tliat Jt IS di nil d, tno ”i u T icrjun m i yap f/n /Siif iwi c 

vimjoq rat rd pf\^ tov irwpart t, in Iku ol wlmb J biiit bubstitutfd 
sonic taken from huiipidrs, piofiil Iv- Ilnra^^r# yap yXwittTciv t( 
roi vovv i« ^6fios, a bintiinMit it wm » isy to support by nuineious 
parallel passages Instiad, howiiir, of tiuh muiing to follow oul tin 
chain of rcasunmg, btalbuiin ib (ontiiit to siy that “Plain denies iidi- 
culoublv ^aXia from ceir/tot and \iav,*’ whub, if niy notions are corrett, 
PI Uo did not do, aifd, cvui it wiung, no man m bis scina's would ever 
Attempt to do 

*• As Avopta has an athmtv with wepti taOai, it w evident tbit tlpai 
rat art from a gl , nor were tiuy m the MM of Jbiiinus, whose viisiou 
IS “ac summatim qiiodcunquc prognssiis ipsiiis impidimrutum," as if 
he had found rai rap^ tiirtTp, mstoad of rat irai', wt fointp 

" Ficuius renders £x9 hy ” subit,” which leads to vaaxy 
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3o||ring) of a good soul is ever let loose \ so that vrlifit alwa^ 
flows Qtirestraiued and unitnjieded, very properly, as it seems, 
receives tins appellation. [It is right then to call it}*® detpiirtfM 
Perhaps also (some oiie*‘) may call it alptr^, as this is a habit 
the most eligible.*^ But the word is moulded together and 
catted Pcrhajis, too, you will say again, that 1 feign; 

but I assert, that if the name of vice is correct, as I have 
said above, this name* of virtm* is correct likewise. 

[70.] llvrni. BtJt wliat docs Kakov (evil) mean, through 
which word you have cxphiiucd many things previously 

Soc. It appL'.'irs to me, hy Zeus, something strange, and dif- 
liciilt to copjcjctiire. I i»ring therefore to this too that 
artitice. 

Ilerm. What is that, ? 

♦S'oe. To assert th.’it this nuMie too is something barbaric. 

flerm. And yon s(*<'in to ho like a pers<tn speaking cor¬ 
rectly. liiit, if it seem'. go<*(l, we -will omit these; and 
endea\'our to see in wli.at way th<! words KciV/r (heaiitiful) and 
Altr\nov (base) arc well said, 

tSoc. Aierxfuh' (base), then, semiis to me just now**''to be 
very plain as to what it means. For it corresponds with the 
preceding remarks. l*'or he who founded names, appears to 
me to have tlironghout found fault with tliat, which hinders 
and rcstraiiw things from their flowing; and that ho now 

•* Th<‘ wiinls within uro rifjlitly .nnittrd by Fioinus. They are 

(■idflenlly nil inlcrpolaiinii. Tlioy show, howcM'r, that I Mato wrote 
II', (Jf toiKf, rtirTi) TO ol’Ofiiit finpfiTt/r; fo answers to 

Fieinns has “ voe«‘t \ihu-lj leads to Xtyn rif. One MS. has 

i.e, XrycM' »)r. [leindorf and .'^talhaum understand o 6i'o/iaro9i^ 
ri/c. Itut nominatives are not to be Ums understood at random. 

All tlu’se wonls Were oniiited by 'J’aylor, although found in Fi- 
eiims’versioii. They ouirht, liowevia. to bo insorted after ariptirii. For 
thos4' are the lolti'rs Tuouhled tngether to form aprryj. Besides, the re¬ 
peated iierhaps” oturlit not to be .separatt^d by any extraneous matter. 

“ So Staibaum ; atid so, long before him, Taylor had correctly trans¬ 
lated this passage. 

This was very elever in Plato; for he was, doubtless, unable to sug¬ 
gest on etymology for Kaxo^. ' 

** Staibaum ugrew with llartung in his German work on Gretjk Par- ’ 
tides, i. p. who explains xai Sp jam adeo.*’ They did not know 
that I’lato wrote sai Traifi, '* to me even a liov.’* lieindorf quotes Theoin* 
769, ol^' iyui *<it ei) iropor '£c roe naXapqiovc. He should havn sag- 
Msted r6v$’ iyiay oW d rdpov—For xai ^i} are nov^ found exciq^ in 
me beginning of a sentence. 
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as^gned the name &£Ufxo^^vr to that which is aVt Ivxov (tgvi* 
(ever restraiaing the flowing). But at present iliay call it, by 
moulfling the words together, ahxpov. • 

ffertn> But what is KnXor (beautitnl) ? 

Soc. This is nion* difficult to understand; although Jie 
says that it is a derived only by the harmony and length of 
the ow.**‘* 

' Herm, But how? 

Soc. It appears that this name is some appellation for in¬ 
tellect. 

ifcrm. Flow say you ? 

[71.] Soc. Wliiit think you is the cause of each existing 
thing being culled by soiue”^ name? Is it not that wliicli 
gives names? 

Jlerm. Knlirelv so. 

at 


«—M Such is tlie litcrul tran^latiou of Stiilbiuim’s to^t—icfuToi 

Xtyei y( ncro apfiopiq^ ftni’op na't ///)«» roi' on ^ inch Stalbauiu 

thus renders into Lalui, " (^iiaiuju.im Wj koXvv uiiriicri tuntum gra- 


tia; atqiU! hocunnu-n iiiura on < 'll iiiutatiun.” Ibii what hr tnranl 

by thus® words 1 cuuirss juvscll' uiiiihlr to cx]>hiin. l'\ir, 1, Xi’yii w-jits 
its nominative. 2. I'vrn il’ S!-yn upporttf. could uuvm “ dirit ntinieri 
{O'atia,*’ khI ftifKti would not be thus sc|iaralcd fro!)i appovi^^ especially 
if priKH means, as HiUtniauii and lli imiorl', whom Sfalh.ium follows, un¬ 
derstand it, the nietiical f|u,'intity of a svllahle. .'1. A uotiimalivc is re¬ 


quired for TrapijKrai : aiul Id^llv, Triifiijertu rlo« s not mean “ mulatuin 
fur irapdytiv i.-,, <‘iyinoiof:ic:illy " to di-nvc.” ('orreftly then 

(lid Hcindorf toMcrivc tin >\hofr ]t.i.''Mu,'r io hr inosi oiiscure tiud corrupt, 


And so too dui PuttmatiU ; wiio, thtiikiru' that cnAoe had some allinity 
•with icaXflv. wished U» nuid sv/troi rotr Xtyovni yt nvro oppovi^ povov 
KC(i piiKti Tov ov rrapiiKTin. i. r. “ aliliouph liy those jironouncinif il (here 
is a change only in llie hariuoji> and K iigih of the vowel a," which was 
written and called in the time of IMaio o»»: and hence icnXov was origin¬ 


ally MXoev, 11 notion for which nuiimauu was ijulrhled, I ausprei, to 
Btymol. KaX(5c — rrapd to KaXd tK to? kuXhv vpitt; iavrov tKcivTot^ «i(; 
dy«(^6»', S dy«i' Oiopfv. I’rctir.rr however sc('ms to have been nearer 
the mark ni his Prolegom. in ri(»iin. Iftni KdAXocr, p. xvii., where he 
wishes to read pfjKfi to? ro? rrapr/KTaf. For, s,ays he, to the qucRtifUi of 
Hermogenes, What i.s koXop ? Socrates replies by saying, “ Il i.s dillicull to 
understand. But by tliu.se* who pnmoimee the word, il is tunn-d aside 
from vov by its harmony und Imgtli.’' Kor thus the mention of roe is 
connected with that 8f ciavoing .just afterwards; w'hilc both are subse¬ 


quently united. following iJien this clue it is eiusy to suggest that 
Plato wrote aomcliiing to tins efleet—ca/rot Xeyovtrt y iin, atWtw t) up- 
uovia povov Kupn ptiKfi, rd vov mpipp^Tai-'-** And yet they say that 
the letters vov have been dipt off, merely that its harmony might not la¬ 
bour flom its length." Fur tiie word was origiiuilly lefiXovov. 

Stalbaum would insert n after KkifO^vat—- 
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.‘Soc, Will not then this (cause) be the intelleet^eitber 
gods, or men, or of both ? 

Jlerm. Yes. 

Soc. That then which calls things, and the beautiful, are 
the same, this intellect. 

Ilfirm. It appears so. 

Sw. Whatever things then mind and intellect effect, these 
are to be praised; but whut tliey do not, are to be blamed ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

.Son. Now the medicinal business produces medical results; 
and the carpenter’s business carpentry results: or how say 
you ? 

Herm. I (say) thus. 

Soa. And tlie beautiful produces tilings beautiful ? 

Herm. It must needs do so. 

Soc. But this, as we have said, is inlrllcct. 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. To KnXuv (tlio beautiful) then will be properly the 
appellation of that (jiftvrtjmt: (prudence) which produces such 
things as we call beautiful, and wliich w'e embrace. 

Herm. It appears so. 

Soc. What then rcunains of such like names ? 

Herm, Those that are conversant with the dyaOov (good), 
and the *:n\ov (beautiful), such as (things condu¬ 
cive), and Ai/ffirtXoDmt (profitable), and (advantage¬ 
ous), and (gainful), and their contraries. 

[72.] Soc. You may then by relleeting find to irv/juftipov (the 
conducive) from tlie pnivious ivinarks; fur it appcMirs to be 
a kind of a brother to science. For it exhibits nothing but the 
motion of the soul in conjunction with things; and that what 
results from some, such a thing should be called av^feporra 
and ffup(jiopa (conducive), irom avpi^tpupipcffOai (to be carried 
ix)und in conjunction), is reasonable.'*-* 

Herm, It is reasonable. 

•* 1 cannot nndcrstaiul rahrov eort rovro ^lavnia. I could raiiror ittri, 
TOO ry Siapoi^ —i. e. “ it is the same witli inlellcri.” 

** By adding here conre with Heusde, and repeating *£o(Kf pkvtoi in the 
answer of Hennogenos, wo shall not only support the syntax, but restoro 
Plato’s usual method of uniting ftevToi with tlie word repeated in tho 
answer, as 1 have shown on liipp. Maj. § 12, n. 2, and to the passages 
there quoted I could now add many more. Here pivroi might sa^y haw' 
dropt out between iouav and rb^ ’' „ ' 
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Sbe. Kip^aXeov (gainful) is from (gain); and, to 
liim, who puts a y instead of a S in this name, it* points out 
what it means: for it tltns gives, after anotlicr maimer, the 
name for “good j” for as it. is mingled w'itli®” and piM-vades 
all things, lie wdio assigned it thivS name, exprcssw'd its power, 
and thus, by placing c instead of r, lie pronounced it *:epSoc*^‘ 
Herm, Hut what is Aoiie (profitable) ? 

Soc, It seems,Hernujgenes, not as liuckstcrs use it, 
should any one settle an expeinliture, <loes it seem good t 
me to understand ru Xi/fftTtXoee (the [irofitable); but beingtfi 
swiftesttiling in oxistmee, it does not sutler things to stanl 
still, nor tlie rushing-on to obtain an end of being borne 
along, and to^stand still'''' and to cease; but always ‘•"^frees it, 


Ficin. “ oninil>u.sinniusf‘('iur fliiriisum per uinnia,” as If hi: had found 
in hi« M.S. icfoart'itrai 7rit<Ti, TTuvra citi^un' insK-iid tif Kiftaypnrta tc 
irdvra — 


Since by ehaiiicint; ^ into i'. Kl-^nac wuiild hcconif Kipyoc, a word 
would be formed wliich I'lato mu.st have known never exiiied in Greek, 
ihc dorivutlou was lei,rn«*d, I ijiisju-el. with the view of ridiculing iiuitie- 
thing equally ahMird propninifled by othi r etymologists. 


Enamoured, as iisn.il, with a fimliy expiessmii, Slall>autn endea¬ 
vours to defend the union of MifK> with the siibserpient fioi coiefT. Hud he 
remarked that for ct ri ?!]. in the queniion of lleimogeiies, the best MS. 
Gud. reail- rpo’ — he would pt-rliajis have seen that Plato wruU: AturirtX- 
ovv li Tt ; miC. Tyi' toiKH' fieoi, li i. e. " It seem.s to be iu 


this way.'’ 

“* Here again .Stalbaum would ini.ilead an im autu'iis reader by his as¬ 
sertion that KftTTtj^vg IS to he understood liefoie drroXvy. For tlierc rig 
has evidently diopt out after Nov is this the only error; for the csx- 
pre&sion is not nTruXiun/, 1ml Kimv rdrnXia/ir/, us shown by Diphilus in 
Athen. vi. p. 227, F. ’lit nl irynnuioi XimxTi TuynXutfutTn. And were the 


fact oUierwise, nirh could have no part here, where Pluto is explaining the 
word XvairiXovv, not «7ro\o<nrtXoi'V. Nor could rti dvdXtapa bo intro¬ 
duced hero widioul showing its nJlinily in meaning witli r'tXog. He 
WTUto, 1 suspect, idv tiq rtXoc, o h/ruy dvaXtopa, ndv Xvy. Fur Etymol. 
M. has TfXof ^avdvtipa. He.side.s it is only aftAr the whole biU has 
been settled, tlmt a tnidtismau cun count up his profit. 

•* How the profitable ean be tlio swiftest lUing in existence I must leave 
for others to cxjilain; and evim tf it were tlic quickest, it would be un¬ 
able to keep every thing in motion, uiiIcsh it had a weight, or rather a 
moinenium, which hi mechanics represents the velocity multiplied into 
t^e m«RK of matter. 

£dd. rj}v ^opdv roil ^i.pio$ai. But that Plato fpvould thus unito 
ri^v ^opdv and my pipurOai, and repeat here ar^vai after the preceding 
ittraoBai. others may, but 1 wall not, believe. Correctly has Ficinus, 
** aeqtie permittit lationcm telos (id est fliiem) progre.ssionis ticcipere at* 
:||Qe ccssare,” which leads to ri^v ^opd)' tropivkovai xai vaita^cu. 
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ftlvftuld any end attempt to be produced,^ and renders it mi* 
ceasing and immortal. In this way it seems to me that 
\v4nri\ovu (the profitable) obtained the repntation of dyctfiov 
(the good); for to rije ^opcic \vov to rtXoc (that which dis¬ 
solves the end of rushing) was called Xv/rirf\ovr. [73,] But 
(useful) ife a foreign niuiie wliich Iloiner himself 
often uses, otpeXXeir/'^^ But this is the appellation of in¬ 
creasing and making.^'’ 

He.rni. But how stand the contraries of these ? 

Hoc. Snell of these as express a negation, there is no need, 
it appears to rue,, to go tlirough. 

Hcrm. But what are they ? 

Hoe. Tile noii-condueive, and useless, and unprofitable, and 
the non-lucrativc. 

Jhrm. Yon speak the truth. 

Hoe. But (hurtful), and /v/awSir (noxious). 

ITenn. Certainly, 

Hoe.. N ow r« I^Xa^tfiui' (tlll^ liiirtl ul), he flays,'’''* is that which 
is /vXrtTTror top fiuvp (hurting tlic flowing). But /J/VaTTrov means 
TO eor dirrfle (tiiat which wishes to bind); and Tittup 

(to bind), is the same as h“ip: but this lie blamesevery 


^ Edcl. d\X’ do' \{ifi ai'T'ic, av ri tirixnpy TtXoij iyylyptJtTOfii, 
which wordis, says Slulbimin, aro to bn thus resolved—dXX’ dti Xvn, av 
reXoc n aeri/c tirixupy ^yylyetfrOui ; as il‘ Pl.ito would hrivt! thus separ- 
aied aiiTii^ from r/Xnr, and ha\t‘ u.sod iyyiyvknOin for ih" s,iin])lo ytypt- 
aOai. Kioinus has, “ sed soinpei' solvit ab ilia fiipalque, si i^uis terniinus 
siiiiervoniat.’* I’luto ^M'otr, I siispn'i, d\X' <bi Xi'n aiiry dv yt lirij(ttpy 
TtXovg iyyvc ylypturtfai, i. e. “ bul ever does what is pood for it (r^^op^), 
should it attempt lo be near its ernl.” For thus Xuti uvry U siimlar to 
TfXif Xfiei (l>nnvohpTi in Qid. T. rJ2-l. 


“»—vt 8ueh is the literal version of tin; noiisonsical Greek, ’Q<j>i\tfiov iif 
Kfvotov TO opufia, (p KOI'lO/ttqpof iroX\«x<^M Kixptfi'Ui* rtp d^tXXtiv. But 
llomcr never uses tbfiXtpov. alihouph he frequently does 60 «XXe(v. Plato 
wrote ei icai "O/ii/pof 3roXXrtX“W if^xpi/rut o^eXXtip. Nor is this the 
only error. For llie artitde before Upopa is superfluous. Road then 
^tvaedv n, as in 70, ^ierp/SaptKov ri, and ^tvucoPTi iii § 77, and /3cipj3ap(- 
Kov rt in § 82, where iniiny .MS.S. omit n. 

Instead of Treote llemdorf supgesied, oven with the approbation of 
Stalbaum, malvuv, of winch the iuierprotation would be iriova irottiv. 

** Both lloiiid. and Stall), understand 6 dpoparoOiT^s before Xly^. 
But AS oac.MS. has Xfyni\ and fipoi is perfectly useless, wo must read, 
whut Plato M'rote—oi/mt Xfyetr, “ I think it means”— 

Hero again Heiud. and Stalb. supply u ovonaroBtriic before Xiyti, 
But why the founder of the name should find fault with the notion Butt. 
&irrnv Kai Selv mean the same, w e are not told. Sinoo tlien,M$* 
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whoro. therefore, who wishes firrccv pnvv (to bind a flqji?* 
ing), will be most properly called flovXavrfpow ; but it appears 
to ine, that, being spoken elegantly, it (becomes) jikaflipov. 

Iferm, A variety of uaaies come out, Socrates, to your 
view; and you just now appeared to me to have jdayod a pre* 
lude with your mouth, as it were, of the melody belonging to 
Atiiena, while, you pronounce<l this name fiovkarnpovv.^ 

Sof. I am not, Ilermogeiics, the cause of this, but those 
who founded the name. 

[74.] Iferm. You sjjcak the truth; but what can the word 
(noxious) be? 

JSor. What can (;(noxious) be ? llchold, Ilcrmogenes, 

how I shall speak the truth i)y saying, that through adding 
and taking away letters, p(;rsoim vary so very much the 
meanings of names, tluit l)y turning then aside sometimes 
only a little they cause words to liave the v(Ty contrary 
meaning. As in ro Tan- (the iiecMll'nl). For I understood, 
and called to mind ju'^t now, in <*ons»M|iu*nee of w'liat 1 am 
about to say to you, th.at’^ this new speccli of ours, itself the 
beautiful, has turned round ro Ihu and it;/u(u(Vr, (so a.s) to in¬ 
dicate the contrary,^ and causing to disappear what they 

has n! 7 ra)TiTY®e, I sit*<]M*rt Plain wrntn rorro tiiroi'ra y ov ^tyti rif’ 
ro—i. t*. “ AihI II') niif lilaiiWM a {trr.icii sn sjH-akiii};,” 

^ Huw Soovatfs t,niild hr I'rj^nrd U) ha\i’ jilayrd a proliide with his 
mouth to Uw hymn <d' A’llirna, tin; {.n^ridrss (d wi>dnui, hy his absurd 
etymolo};}* of jiXafitpoif, I (Miiniit imdri>iaud ; imlrvis u hi* said that Plato 
is here, ns elsrwhorr, sprnkins; irninrnlly. Iiisicail of rr/fj 'AO/ivdac, I 
8U8i»ecL the autlior wrote rr/c frijt; 'A vnXnOrtaij. Pnr as Sncrairs was die 
son of a midwife, and piulr.ssri, in Tlirn-i. p. loJ, li. ^ Tl, to prueli.*nc m 
the ease of the mind, wlinl lijs inolhor did in that of Uie body, the inido 
wife's art, the tutelary drily of his family would be n'lt 'AOtfva but 
*A.vH\tt9vta. But as 'Kunpide’, in Ion. 4.V2, thus idenlilies the two, 
Se rdp ufivutv koxittv ’ApeiAnBritTP hjjup 'AOapfiv imrfuvtt wo might 
perhaps read here triff 'AOtjpdi; \ivn\nf)viac. ' 

*—* Sueh is the literal translation of ibe (irrek ; where, says Hciiidorf, 
there is a ndicule of the new- spereli in the words »/ KaXt) airtf. But why 
Plato should introduce this ridiruie, neither he, nor iSlallHUim, w'hu fol¬ 
lows him, has deignpd to exjtluin. Besides, altluiugh Sialhiiuin asserts 
that Tttfuirpi^a xai privveiv is tlir same as TTtpikrpf^tv wtrrt km fii^pvaiv, 
no one conversant witji the lang,ii<ige will admit the assertion fur a mo¬ 
ment. And even if such an ellipse would preserve the synptx, still the 
sense would be none. For we lutvc ■♦till to leani what is the contrary 
meaning, which the new speech aiinbiiies to the w'ords ^fovand tnpiStoan, 
,^»8tly, in the phrase "to turn round to the contrary," conuct Greek 
Would xeqairo rohvavriov inpitrf$i\l/i. Unless 1 am t^rogiously mus> 
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m^ti: but the ancient speech points out what both thei»e 
words mean. 

Jferm. How say you ? 

Soc. I will tell you. Our ancestors you know very fre¬ 
quently used the I and 5, and not the least the women, who 
particularly i>reflervcd the ancient tongue.® But now, instead 
of the «, iliey fjerversely use either e or riy and ^ instead of 5, 
as being more stately. 

Hemi. But how ? 

Soc. Just us, fur instance, the most ancient men called 
flfiipa (day) \fiifntf an<1 some of them ; but those of the 
present times iffiEpa. 

[75.J Herm. Tins is so. 

Sue. You know then that this ancient name alone points 
out what was in the mind of the founder; for, because light 
is wont to emerge i'rom darkness upon men pleas(*d with and 
desiring its beams,'* on this account they called day 

iferm. It appears so. 

Soc. But us it is now spoken in high-flown language, you 
can by no means understand what fy/tepa means; although 
some think tliat day is .called on this account ///lepa, becau.se it 
renders thirigs »//!*()«, gentle. 

Herm. So it appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewise know that the ancients called ZuyoK 
(a yoke) Avoyor.''’ 

Herm. Entirely so. 

Soc. Now L.vyov indicates nothing. But that which exists 
for the two things together, for the sake of a binding, is justly 

token, Plato ^\rotc —»/ filv via ipun'i) KtKuWuTitfiivti ovk Iq rovvavrlov 
frtpii(TTpfil>tv, ii pijfi’it vvr ti', to Ciov Kai i. e. “ tiie new speech, 

having been bfuiuUUd by voids, 1ms noi vtll lumed round to the con-, 
trary the words c.i;j’ and vhu h now signify one thing: ” where 

1 have adopted Irom ihrcf AJSS,, and pt]vvH from one; and 

been led to KM«<XXif7ri//di'Ji by KeKaWuinipfvovf; Xiiyowi* in Apolog. p. 
17, 11., and ov KaWmrovptOa in Tliucyd. vi. K'l, which Valckcuaer, in 
Diatrib. ]». 2 bI, so beautifully elicited from ovk a\X^ iirofieBa. 

* The same thing look]dai-c in Italy, os remarkeu by Cicero de Orator, 
iii. 12, ''Facilius mulicrcs incorruptani Bntiqttitalem conservont ser- 
monis.*’ 

* Compare iCsch. Prom. 23, dafuvtp Si aoi—Tldxvtiv i^pav ^Xiof 
wdXiv. 

* Schneider would read Svaybv from Elymol. Zvyb^ irapd r6 

dyMf ivaybst Koi iv cvyKovy dvyis ka* Zvy^* ^' 
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called Swy^i^ But it 19 now ^vy^y. And there are manj^ 
othf^ra BO circumstanced. • 

tterv^ It appears so. 

(Soc, In this way then at first the word Stay (hindin;;), when 
it is thus spoken, signifies the contrary to all the names con¬ 
nected with dyadu)/ (good). For this nain<* being a s|>ecieH 
of the good, appears tu bi» a binding of, and bindemnee to, a 
I'ushing-on, as being tlie brother of /]\a/hp«e (noxions). 

[76. j ITerm. It appears, Socrates to be very much so. 

Soc, But not if yon use the ancient name; which it is 
likely was founded with imicli more propriety than the pre¬ 
sent one. And it will agret witii tho^e former good names, 
if you substitub* as of ohl i for t ; for Zwv'^ and not hiov^ 
signifies that good, wliieh (the founder of names)* praises. 
And thus the founder of names will not oontrudiot liimself; 
but tlie names 3for, XifcrmXove, K.f^>^aXi‘'or, ayaOdt/f 

^ffvfi^poyf fvTTopoiV' (<‘asily-going,) all apjMMvthc same ; sigiii- 
ying by different names that "’what adoins and piTvndes 
^very where (is) praised,"’ hut that wli.it (let.iins and bind*), 
8 blamed. And indeed, in the tiaim* (iifUMin, if, according 
jto the ancient speech, you substituU* t for 4 . it will appear to 

• Fiemu-*, “ conscntios *’ Bui ofin\ttyi)mi i'. not On fut rned 2 pers., 
but fut. iiidu. 3 pers., and upi t s \Mtli oj’o/td undi 1 stood, us HliikI woh 
the first In remark 

^ As tiov at no period mss wntUii for ^uttv it is L\uient that Plato 
wrote rd itara dirooiStpc Sif, I'or thus (h|. iiii,;lil easily drop out alter 
-dtps. 

• Fiemus alone has presirxd the nominative to fTratrii in liis “quod 
semper nonnuuni laud.it institutorBut not tin iiaim-toundcr alono 

! >raises the good, but every om < Ise. IIujk 1 suspit i we ought to read 
iTPip dci irac iTraivti, similar to iravraxoe tyKtKhtfiintrfiiimf, a little be¬ 
low Stalbaiim, with his so-callcd best read's hi and omits A£I, of 

which AEY is tiie evident eorruption. 

• The introduction of tiiropov stems stnuiRe hcio ; W ni ither before 
nor subsequently n* their givm ati} 1 tvrnologv of it, ns there is of all the 
other woiiis; and though tvirapia is mtutioncd in $ 77, yet thcie it has 
cotne from a gloss. 

lo^w Ficinus has “ aluniid per omnia penetrans, omniaqtio perorans, 
idqne ubiquc hiudatum.** whit li lead^, as Ilcindoil saw, to Kat ^iiov 
irdvra, vdvraxov tyKuuofuaofuvcv Insti ad howevei of duov, nearly all 
the MSS. read Km ov, from whence Bekker tlicited eat t'oi;, with the ap¬ 
probation of Stalbaum; who forgot that the whole chain of reasoning 
impenou'sly demands iu&Vf of whuh oUv, iound in two MSS , preservea 
the vestige. For 5 and o aro constantly confounded, as shown b> Koou 
sdOtegor. de Dialect, p. I'iU, ed. Schsf. 

V5L. 141. . ^ * 
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^you that this name was applied to 3ot>m rd }w (binding 
that which is going)) and was called 

[77.] Iferm. But, Socrates, what is 'HSoyij (pleasure), 
.and Avirij (pain), and *Eiri6if^ta (desire), end such like 
names. 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very diflUoult, Her- 
mogoncs. For f/Sout) (pleasure) seems to have obtained this 
appellation as an action tetiding towards oviiffis (enjoyment); 
but the 5 wns addc<l, that it might be called instead of 
t)o»'r/.** But Xi/TTTj (pain) seems to bo so named from tlie Std- 
Xvffic (dissolution)of the body, whicli the body undergoes • 
in that suftcring : and *AWa (grief), as impeding to Itpat 
(going): but ’AXyr/twr (torture) appears to me to be some 
foreign word, nt»d to be so csilU d from dKyeivug (torturing).** 
But’OBwi'i/ (anxiety) appears to be called from the (in¬ 

gress of pain), liut ’Axlh;("wi' (heaviness t)f heart) is clear even 
to alP* that it is a name assimilated to the heaviness of rush-' 
ing: *"* (for a\6oQ is “ a burden,” and tor ” a thing moving~*I.)»^U^ 
But X«pa (joy) seems to be called from the ’** diuxwriQ (dif¬ 
fusion) and Eurropia (easy going) of the flowing ** of the soul; 
but Tfpipic (delight) was dcrive.d from rtprrror (pleasant); 
but Ttpirruv was so called from being assimilated to vro^ 


** Compare Etyraol. fj Stjpia tiq iwtra i) woXiTiKt). 

For Plato thus aupposes tlio existojii’o of ovTf, the root of ov^pi. 

** Oil Xi'Trij, as if it witi* flerived from Xvtiv, and Us alKitity with hd- 
Xe<rtc, Heiiid. refers to Wytteiibiirli upon Plutarch. S. N. V. p. IU3. But 
even he failod to see that, as Chrysippus, quoted by Cicero in Tusc. Disp. 
iii. 2.'), consitlered \v7rtj to be Xo/ric tolius liominis, Plato {icrhaps wrote 
here t(T\ti nc dro'H. not itrxft tv mapa : where trSipa is ineieganlly re¬ 
pealed after Tqc 5ia\vtnt>ig roT; auparo^. Slulbaum would read ScjijK, 
and render itr^et " keep in, irstraiu.” 

Hence Etymol. 'Aria —^rrnrai Kai 

itffrtKov ydp itrrir ij avia. 

^ That Pluto domed aXytjvuiv from dXyetv^i', and then lost all si|^t 
of it is impossible to believe. He niiaht have written drrb rov jSXyq 
Svvnvi just as he derives from iv£v(Ttu>£ rqf XvmiQ, 

T)»e cvjiression “ even to all ” is a munifest absurdity. Plato wrote 
Ktti iratSi, “even to a ohild.”—The word iravri without cat would have 
been intelligible. There is a similar error in S^^mpos. p. 187, A. ^ Id' 

The words within liinos have been found only in Picinttt* vittgicnt'. 


avbrov ikvat yivetrOat* Ifinw* 


"arhthos eiiim onus est; ion vero pergens.” 

n—IS |{y comparing; Etymol. Xaipm, rrapd rd diax^w, 

Xaipm, one would have expected Si ry x^**^*^* ^ v^3lf9C- 

So that xupd might be derived from x>w wd cfipoia: for moit 
it could not be from dtdxvne and €biropia. ' 
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(th 6 Weath), creeping througli the soul; it would be there*^ 
fore justljc^led epir-vovv (mind-creeping), but in rim© it was 
dedeeted into rt/wi'OK. C78.1 But £{r 0 po(ruvt 7 (hilarity) wants 
noriiing to explain the why” of its denomination ; for it is ob¬ 
vious to all, that it received its name, tfnprpotruyii^ in strict 
jastice from the soul being el (well) trvfnitepetrHai (borne along) 
with all thingsnevertheless we call it eh^poavvn. Nor is 
'EtirSvfxia (desire) dilTiciiit: for it is plain that this name was 
applied to a power going on to ^vpvc (anger). But 3wpoc (an¬ 
ger) would have its apppllatioii from (t'ftgitig) and ^ftrtwg 

(boiling). And again,"Ipcpoc (desire) was so called frompovi' 
(a flowing) vehemently drawing the soul. For because Upevoc 
pf 2 (it flows urged on), and is desirous ol‘ things, and thus 
strongly draw's the soul through the sending-i’orth of its 
flowing, it is, from the whole of this power, called tfiepoi;. 
Moreover Jluduc (regret) is so called signifying '^^that there 
' is (something) of desire not priisent, and oi* a stream,**'* but • 
from that W'hieh is elsew'liere, and absemt. From whence 
Ij it is called ttuOuc (regret), a feeling w'hich is then called tfupov 
I (desire), when that is present, for W'liich there is a wisli.*® [79.] 
3ut’'!]^tonr (love), because it flow's inwardly from without,** 

“ Fifin. merito vocaretur oinpnuiii, id est iiispirans," this MS. th»re> 
f fore read epirvovv, 

** Ficinus has strangely niisuiulerstood this passaf;e; hoc iionicii 
trahitur ab eo quod dicitur oii, id c.st beiic, ot syinphcrcslhu!, id usl unu 
sequi, quasi dientur uBiiii.'i tx-nc res assequi." 

The ellipse, supplied by Sbilbauni, is seen in ihc version of Ficinus— 
“neque diiiicile est assimmru quid epuhyinia — sibi volit.” But whether 
ha found the corrosponditig (jroek words, ovo iTriyuftia ;(aXF7r^v tivtiv 
ttrt fiovXeraL, in his MS. ia another questioft. 

*® To get of the iionseiiae in the words otipaivotv oii roo wapov- 
Tog ipkpov re Kat ptvparog, Stallmum would reject ipepov re xai preparoc* 
as on intorpolqtion. But wlty they '^xto intcrjtolattid he does nut, lor he 
could not, tellf Ficiims has “ quod sane presoutem suavituleui non respi- 
cit. quomadmodurn hiincros, sed absentcin ardet.” Pcrftntw i'lato wrote 
er^uaivutv ov rov ircq>oi/roc tlvai iptpav yt Kard pfvpAri bvov, i. e. ** sig¬ 
nifying that there is nut of sometiiing present tlie desire, }iow great, 
rushing stream-like," Stalbaiim indeed fancies that 7r69og was derived by 
Plato from wdOt, not awgre that rd vnaiBav Imd probably dropt out be¬ 
tween iirdvrog and ^0ev. For both the desire of something presoiit, and 
the regret of something absent, carry away the mind, as with a torrent, 
cr it, as with a torch. 

All the words between the ilgures were omitted by Taylor, al- 
ftwugh found in the version of Ficinus, 

The same doctrine broached in the Phoedrus, p. 251, B, j 68. 
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^nd because this flowing is not the property pf him who. 
poBse^es it, but is introduced through the eyes, was on'this 
account called of old lapoc^ from e(Tpfti'(toflow towards) } but 
at present it is called tpuct through the change of w into 
o,*** But what say you'"*** shall we still consider? 

I/erm. WIiat does (opinion), and such-like names, 
seem to you (to signify). 

Soc. A6£a (opinion) was denominated either from 
(pursuit), in w'hicdi tiie soul proceeds, while pursuing its 
knowledge as. to how tilings exist; or else from ro^ov 
(the darting of an arrow) and to this it seems more like.®* 
Hence 0'li}(nc (opinion) chimes in with this; *®for it seems to 
be like UtriQ (a seiuling-forth) of tlie soul to all things, when 
it is allowing to those in doubt what each is in reality.^® For 

“ Uft’k was the first to rniiark llial there is some error here. 

It should have Ixjcii sUicd tliai tnfioi; lirst hocuino tpog by throwing oat 
tile IT, and then tpwj; hj the i-lianj^c tif o into w. | 

* Fii'iniis has " V«*runi quid dt iiicL'ps o<'tisi<lcr!«idum prrecipis.** From ^ 
whence llcindorf cUcitod ri in nv Xfytic —Slolbaum still sticks to o<', " 
although he coulbsscs that, il'oo lx* vciuincd, in should follow ^KOvStfitv. 

That Pluto would thus com pare with ilie shooting of arrows, 
without assigning some rcuson fur the comparison, it is impossible to 
believe. 1 suspect there is a lacuna here, which it would be easy to 
supply. 

^ in lieu of rovro in some MSS., Bckkcr has edited from others ro6rtp, 
which 1 cannot undorstand: while instead of ftdXXov two MSS. read 
pAXitrra, 1 suspect that Plato wrote rofTO to ^aWSptvov pdXuTT* eil, 
in allusion to the preceding /^oXp. VVe should oay in EuglUh, *'Thie 
appears to be the best shot.'’ Or we may read KaXXtcrra, which isper^ 
pclually confounded with puXinnt. 

a*—sti Such IS the meaning of the woids Mhieli Plato wrote, 1 suspect 
—letrctTt yap rijg ip«x^fC irdi'ra n't -rpitypara,, olov lartv ItKaarav. tip 
3m 01 ', ^tjKuvaife roig atrdpoic, toiwi' tlrai, in lieu of*which Bekkcr>^c 
'edition has— oJatp yap rijg »Jri Ttiiv Trpiiypa, ol6v Itrnv i'aairrovr^ 

vvTtov St/Xomij vpoakoiKtv. Bui of the strange word olaw, which some 
have aUcRi]itcd to deri\e from oifl-iu, the fut. of tlie vtknatieitjft in 
MSS. are very remarkable. Some n ad oinav touts, others olotv 
and oUiers €ioiv iotos. Some again, omitting touts, hove oloiv or fltfti', sud 
ei 01 

some have both, olotv, or fioti>: one rends oV tiotv, and one lOtf, Hdli- 
dorf acutely saw that the word, uotg, derived from tiptu, lay hid here; 

„ ^4br thus uots would be similar in meaning to /SoXij, But beyond thi^'he 
not venture to go. Stalbaum has hovtever not only adopted (ho Ci^- 
"^rection, which he calls ** egregious,’' but edited rd trpavfm |k ,0'Jl' 
irpdypa, from seven MSS., without deigning to explain, imw Smnvp 
could thus* follow t 6 Trpuyfia, or, if in i'Kaorop there is no re&ncffpo.'.h) fd 
irpSyputt what is the meaning of rd wpdypa; and still less has h0.slhKi^ 
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(counsel) is to (shooting), so floUXiffOai (to 
‘Wish), which signifies ro i^etrOm (to desire), is to fidukeuttfdai 
(to consult).*® For** all these in following S6Sa (o^iinioii), 
npx>ear to be c^iain resemblances of (shooting) }** just 
again as, on the contrary, 'A/lovkia (a want of counsel), appears 
to be the mishap **of a person ncitlicr shooting, nor obtaining 
that at which he shot, and what he wished, and about what 
he deliberated, and wdmt he desired.** 

[80.] Herm, *^ Yon seem to me, Socrates, to have just now 
introduced these names rather thickly and rapidly. 

Soc, For I now wish an end.®^ But 1 wish then still to 
go through *AvayKijv (necessity), which comes in order after 
those, and also 'i,Kovffior (voluntary).*^ 

what he understands by ^riXovay rpucrfoncc, or hoifr irprxrloucc could be 
used here for tlie sinijilc ctiiice. 

**—** Hero again, aided partly by Stalbanin, I have been able to restore. 
|what Plato wrote —tivTTfp yap j) fiouXt) jrooc riyc ftoXi^v, Kai rb 
|^ovXca0a£, 3 rb i^itaOai ntiitaivii, Tpiitj to ftooXtiittrfiai, in lieu of the nn- 
1 intelligible &oirip yi icai ?) flovXri irpoQ rifi' f3oXt)v xat rb fiovXtffOai rb 
[ i^ltoQai (tifftalvei icat ftovXtiffnfhit: uIutc .Sl.ilbninn was tlie tlrst to see 
' that to preserve the balance of the scnk'iK'o vpbf^ must be inserted iu the 
' second clause. With regard to the ailinity between fio{/Xt/rOat and 
Pov\t'6e(r0ai, Shakspeare has soinctiiing sitnilar in his woil*known— 
“ Harry, tljy wish was falher to tiu' ihought.’’ 

Taylor has properly introduced “ for,*' to presm'c the connexion of 
the sentefticos. 

•• As MS. Gud. has r^g Mislead of Trjg ^oX{jg^ Heindorf 

wished to read rljg /ioXije Tijg jpvxijC' 

Even Honidnrf failed t<» sec the absurdity of the present text. 
For most assuredly, it eannul be said of him who does not shoot at all, 
that he misses what he shot at; nor would IMalo have been guilty of a 
tautology in writing ov ttpuro after 3 tjHovXfro unless it be said uiat oi 
i^lrre is to be rendered at what he aimi'd; ” hut even then it would be 
unnecessary after irepi ov t/3ovXt6fro. Gommon sense evidently lends to 
*—** of a person neither shooting wdiere he intended, nor hitting whnt ho 
wished, or, obtaining what ho did not desire; *' according to the saying in 
English, ** He shot at a pigeon, and killed a crow ; ” and, “ Ho shot at a 
1iam<door, and missed the barn." The Grt'ok then would be wc e*/ 
jSaXdt'roc rov, ol kfiovXeveTo, oitSi ri/^^dvrof, on IfioiiXtrOt ri Kai, o5 
oh, Xa^prog. ^ 

All within the npires are generally assigned to Hennogenes; in 
Aid., to Socrates, from reXo( to the end, which Stalbaum after Stephens 
aidO]^,‘ and reads $iXkt for 9e^, or, as it is writteiiidn one MB., avv 0fip, 
is rtcinus found in his MS. likewise. For his vok^ion is, “ Qnare finis 
l$t ‘jam fiivente deo." But as scarcely more than two>thirds of the 
^dtalc^e has been gone through, there would be scarcely any allttsion here 
t# In fijormination ; and even if there were, coirect, Greek would require 
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• Soc, Now ro iKovffiov (voluntary) signifies ra f|jcoi« (the 
yielding); and not the beating-against; but, ’’as I say,, tiKov 
rf I6vrt (yielding to what is going on) would be shown by 
this name, which exists according to (iotAtitn^ (the wUl).®* 
But ro urayKiuoy (the necessary), and dvrirvrrov (the beating- 
against), the being contrary to the will, would be connect^ 
with hfiaprui (error), and a^aBia (ignorance).®® But they are 

ri riXoc. Sciriu* one says Stephens wished to read “video;'' but 
in tliiii sense is touml only in the middle voice. Hence he suggested 
VQ riXog OiM, " ad iniein prnptTo,” i. e. I am hastening to the end." 
But that could be no reason lor Socrates introducing a number of namest 
He would ralbf'r have cut &>hori his speech. Abresch. in Auctor. Thucyd. 
p. .306, siiggesis T^Kotj (hu}, look to the ('ud.” fie ought rather to have 
proposed fft—Bui the imperanv.* could not llius follow yap* . Plato 
wrote, I suspect, /UXoij ydp yej/ fff.ij Ofiip, “ Tor I have witnessed a licit 
equal to a divine one.” And thus there w'uuld be an allusion to the /SoX^ 
just spoken rd', nrnl to the l;i< t that ni a storm the bolts of heaven fitiI 
fast and thick.'' in CKd. C. 11^2, we must read ovpavov ydp dffrpairm 
^Xfyn TToXoy, finrnp itittitr or fUXoc’ tV—not ^Xkyii vaXtv rl uAm 

aptjfrn riXoc: where fUXoc is due lo liondon ed. B., noticed by Blmsle^rfl 
whilu parav itpeia oo fitXot; may be compared wnth the Homeric ovm 
UXiOP and Otlop After tlys compiinionl, Socrates retttiiw 

lo the subjeet, by saying ’ApayKijv ?i rit ovopa, not ofjptrt ^ovikopeu : w 
which Hcrmogoiies njoins, Kni /hn'iXu/iat, At least by such a remodelfi 
ling of the specelies, can we understand the course of the dialogue. i 

a»—3a j (.(uinot inid<T.staiid Imw after ro iIkop Plato could add dXX' 

XcyiiJ tiKflp: still less how irKoe could stand here by itself; and least of 
all, what Heiiidorf wa.s the first to notice, how a name could be said to be 
produc'd according to will in the abstract. Ficinus has, “ Ecusionequi* 
dem pst icon, id est cedens, iieque renitons. Hoc si quidem nomine 
doclaratnr icon ifuiti, id est. eedens cimii, quodve ex vtduntate pcrficitUT." 
He therefore did not find wcTrti) Xhyw in his MS., or finding it, designedly 
omitted it, os being iiTiinteltigible. Heiiidorf proposed to read 6p6uan 
roif — yiypopfivov. From which I do not see what we are to gain. Per^ 
haps Plato wrote r6 pip ovv iKovrrtnp ro tiKov Kai pi^ dprirvmp 
Hard r^v flovXrimp rov yiypo^ipy KaXCig dpa, Xiyut, fjKov ry /dvri vt 
ttdiiXmidtrop Ap tti] Tovrtp rtfi opopart — i. e. “ The word ixovaum (ycdiUU 
tary) meaii.s yiehling to, and not beating against, that which exists ac» 
^ coining to (he will of some one. 1 siiy then that by this name would be 
w correctly indicated any thing yielding to w'hat is going on." This, I fiate 
ter myself, is something more lit to be read, than the rubbish which SlaJ* 
hauni attmnpts to explain by asacrtiiig that the words rap card n)v)3ed> 
Xq<rt}' yiypopivw aro added after rovrw rip dvopati as an epexegests to, 
and haring the same meaning os, rip ixoviritp. If then I have cemclly 
restored here irard rr)v /SoiiXqffiv rov, we must read jusiafterwardi wq^ 
fioiX^iriv rov — 

** This is said because, according to Plato's thooiy, no qua SKca 
unwillingly or unwittingly. ^ 
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il^kened to a goloj; along Karh ; because being 

difficult to pass, and rugged and thick (with bushes), they iip- 
pede a going-on. And hence, jierhaps, dt ayKti (necessity) was 
a6 called fTOin its re.%*mblnnce to a journey through a gorge. 
But as long as oiir strength remains, let us not give up the 
journey. Do not you tlien give, up, but interrogate me. 

Herm. 1 ask then about things the greatest and most beau¬ 
tiful, *AX»/d£co (truth), and (falsehood), and ro*()»' (enti¬ 

ty) ; and that very thing, about which is the subject of’ our 
present discourse,’'Oropa (name), why was it so called? 

Soc. You say that fjauirifm means something. 

Herm, I say it means ^ijTElv (to iuquin*). 

[81.] S(H'. •*' It looks lik(‘ a name mouldtjd together from a 
discourse, which say.s that this name is an entity which an in¬ 
quiry hits.*" But you would know it rathcr'in tlie word which 
we pronounce ovofjatrrov (lo be named); *** for there it clearly 
states*^ that that is or (entity) of which there is fiaerfia (an in- 


Such is the lit»'ral vi.‘r«if>n nf tla; tJri'tk, ’lioiKt rotvvi> Ik \6yov 
tropin tTvyKiKportifiipift, Xtyovrac !)ri roPr' itmv ov, oft rny^avu ^tirijfiaf 
ro ovofui. Fit'inus hits, " Vidotur iKuncti lujc (>\ ill<j tiorinorit* cfiiillutuati 
qm> diritur on, id c.hi ons, tsst-, nijus noint’U inqmsitio chI ? ’* - llo Ihurc* 
tbro Tuund in his MS.'lioocf rmwti to oro/ta tK \oyov row ffvyKtK(iorii» 
^vor, Xiyorrwc Jlri Itrri to or, ow iiv rvyxaitH 'Oiriifia rA ovofta. “The 
word ovofui seemM to htwe been nionhlt il from some diM.vmrsc, which as¬ 
sorts that the entity cxist'<, tJn* nsiiin* »if whit-h hujipetis to be the ubj^el of 
inquiry.'* But how Herm<»f?f;nes eonlil uci .my clin; to the nit'uutTifi: or 
etymology of ovojta, I must leave lor otlujru to explain. Heindorf cuts 
the matter very short by saying, tlint aecorflmg to Socrates " the word 
Ovnua is derived from dr and finif(tOai,i. n. Oirtiv, to .seek, for that uroua 
U tnat entity about which there is sin inquiry. Bat in that cast' jaausrOat 
would have been distinctly mentioned or alluded to. B<>si<lc.4, there ia 
' not here at least, w'halevur then.* may be in oiIkt disdogucs, eapuctally 
(ho Parmenides, any inquiry about entity, or its correct name. More¬ 
over unless rvyxaptiv means “ to hit upon,” it would r(,*quirc the parti¬ 
ciple hv, w'hioli might Itowcver hnv** ejisily dropt out idstcr or. 

M—» Here again I coiile.ss myself eomjdctely in iho dark. The (Jrcek 
is, iPraiKia y&p sra0wc X^yn rovro tlvai dpopaapa larip, which Fiuinua 
thus translates, Hie eniin uxpriinitur nome.’i quid sit, entis videlicet in- 
quisitio.” From whosg ”inquisitto ” both Heusde and Buitmann were 
Jm to t>S fiMOfia ItJTip. But if paapa formed any portion.of Upopa, most 
assuredly some reason would have been assigned for tlie change of p&9pa 
into ofia. But as no such renaon is here given, it is evident &at after ail 
the eitertlDns of critics we neither know now, nor perhaps are ever likely 
to know, what Plato wrote, except by the aid of conjectural criticism, 
vrkioh few can apply successfully, and fewer still appreciate, when so ap¬ 
plied* I shall th^fore rofirain from producing my own* 
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*®But 'AX^0eia (truth), this seems to, have be«i 
moulded,together*® like" the rest; for the divine ruBhing-H>& 
of entity appeal's to have been addressed by this name dX^em, 
as being Btia a\i^ (a divine wandering). But ^rvSoc (false- 
h(X>d) is contrary to a ruahing-on. For here again returns 
that which is abused as being detained and is compelled to be 
at rest; and (the name) is assimilated to those, who sleep 
but the being added eoncealu^ the meaning of the name. 
But (entity) and Ovm'a (existence) agree with dX^Stia 
(truth), by receiving tfie addition of an c; for then they sig¬ 
nify iov (going), (and iovtriu)^'^ (the act of going). And on 
the other hand ova: ov (non-being), as some also call it* ©{»*: ** lov 
(not-going.) 

JFfrrm. Yon appear to me, Socrates, to have rattled through 
these questions in a very rnaniy manner. But should any ono 
ask you. what jiropriety of uppellution have the words Idv 
(going). 'B* ov (llowing), and Aoru* (binding)— 

3P—*» 'f fjj, Gri'ck iH, i; i?' liXiiOna val rorro roTc aWott towtf ffvyKlKpo- 
rri^Oai, whi«.‘h Slalbuiiiu iliii*' tninslairs, “ Quod uuiom attinct ad nomen 
d\i/9iia, ('tiain hoc n-liqiuii simile vulctur, hoc cst, coiiihituni esse ex in- 
tc|;ra pro])osiiioiu‘.” Rut as tluMv is nothing in tlie original to which the 
words “ exantepra propositione ” oan he rcl'erred, w'e may dismiss his inter- 
pretntiun as utlrrly uiitenabli'. tloiutlorf was near the murk in suggesting 
icarA retrra, uud so was Slcplicns in proposing tic row rifC aXtii;, For 
Pluto proh.ilily wrote, xorii ravrd air/i rivot; and shortly aitor- 

wards—TOW fiimart, wg «X»; 9tia o!>tra —Cor ry aXtiOtiq. is evidently 
08 gl. for rovTtii Ttfi fn'iftaTi ; whilo iho etymology in dXriOtta requires hot 
Ofia ottna a\rj, but «X»/ Oun ovnu. 

^ Instead of KaOfviuwai it is manifest that Plato wrotfe roTg ye efidbvtft, 
instead of roTg Ka(ftvSoviri. For is formed, not by adding if/ to 

Kudfinbu, hut to 

** Instead of oTrojSaXoi', whiidi makes absolute nonsense, Heusdo was 
tlie first to conjecture airoXafiin', which ho got from the version of Fi- 
cinus, '* si t apponalur,’’ and is confirmed by three MSS. 1 do not'how¬ 
ever remember unoliicr passage where diroXafi^dvav means “to receive 
m addition.Hence I slutuld ])refer row iJira iTrif^aXXoukvov, But this 
is not all. For instead of r<p dXtiOft we must read rri aXtfOetf. For to 
tbt> and r) iovaria have an afhniiy willi aXyOngi rather than rtp dXijdct. 

To complete tlio sense 1 have added the words within lunes. 

Out of Uiis mass of nonsense w'c may elicit something intclli^Ie by. 

Idiug in the Greek, koi rd ovk idv ad tiai rivcg'oi ovopa rt vepu^veiv, 

rd S' OVK ov —and t'enderiiig in ICnglish, “ and on the other hand, there 
are some who consider th.at what does not go on is a name merelY. luul 
does not itself existwhere, since the two oldest MSS. read 
rt instead of wg rteeg xai Svofi&ZovmVt 1 have, by Uniting the roailiags, 
obtained nveg ol ovoftd rt fnovov vo/tt^ovtrt, adding to c<»n|dete the i 
and ayntax d* after avr6. 
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She. SI)oq 1<! I be able to answer biiti? 70 a mean. Is it 
not so? , ^ 

[’82.] Herm, Perfectly so. 

See. One thing 1 have just now got somehow, so that by 
Sinswering I shall appear to say something to the purpose. 

Herm. What is it ? 

Sec. To say that what wc know not is of Barbarian origin: 
for perhaps this would be really the cose with some; and 
the first names would be inscrutable on account of their 
antiquity. For through the names being twisted in every 
way, it would be not ut all wonderful if the ancient s^teech, 
as compared wdth the present, differed in nothing from a 
Barbarian one. 

Herm. You speak nothing from the purpose. 

&c. Nay, I speak what is reasonublel But yet the con¬ 
test does not appear to me to a<lmit of excuses but we must 
be ready to rellect upon these matters; and let us consider, tliAt, 
should any one always inquires into the verbs, through which 
a noun is spoken, and again those nouns through which verbs 
are enunciated, and should do this without ceasing, must not 
he, who answers such a one, fail at length in his replies ? 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

[88.] StH\ When therefore will he, who fails to answer, 
justly fail ? Will it not be when lie arrives at those names, 
which are, as it were, the elements both of other discourses 
and names ? For these, if they are so circumslanccil, can no 
longer justly appear to be composed from other names. Just 
as we said above,that ro dyafioi' was conii) 08 ed from dya<rroc 
(to bo admired) and (swift). But we may perhaps 
say, is compose.d from oti»er words, and these last Vgain from 
Others; but if we ever lay hold of that, which is no longer 
composed froli other names, we may justly say, that we have 
at length arrived at an element; and that we ought no longer 
to refer this to other names. 

Herm. Y’bu seem to me to speak correctly. 

See. Are not tlif^n the names, about which you are asking, 
elements ? And must we not consider in some other manner 
what is their propriety? 

Herm. It is likely. 

' ** On this expression see Hemdorfs learned note. 

« Sea § 63. 
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f^Soc. It IB likelj indeed, Hermogenes. All former 
names, therefoi-e, must come back to these. And if this be 
the ease, as it appears to me it is, consider again with me, 
lest 1 act like n silly person, while stating what the propriety 
of the first names ought to be. 

[84.] Ilerm. Only do but speak, and I will, tp the utmcttt 
of my power, consider the matter with you. 

Soc, 1 think then you will ogree with me in this, that there 
is one propriety in every name, both first and last; and tiiat 
none of them differ, so ftir as they are names. 

Hcrm. lintirely so. 

Soc, But the propriety of the names we have just now 
discussed, was such as to show of what kind is each of the 
things existing. 

Hcrm. How should it be not so? 

Soc. This property then the prior names ought to poSBess 
no less tluin the i>oHlerior, if they are to be names. 

Harm. Entirely so, 

Soc. But the posterior names, os it appears, are able to 
effect this through the prior. 

Ilerm. It appears so. 

Soc. Be it so then. ‘‘•’But after what manner will the first 
names, whieh no others precede,^’ make, as much as they pos¬ 
sibly can, the things existing cU‘.ar to us, if they are about to 
be names ? But answer me this. If we had neither voice 
nor tongue, and yet wished to point out things to one another, 
should wc not, ns the diiinb do at present, endeavour to indi¬ 
cate them by th(‘ hands, head, and the rest of the body? 

[85.] Herm. How could we f)t.hcrwise, Socrates? 

AW, I think then that if we wislied to indicate that which 
is (going)**^ upwards and is light, we should raise our hands 
towards lienven and imitate tiie nature of th8 thing itself; 
but if (to indicate) tilings (going) downwards and heavy, (we 
should point) to the earth. And if we were desirous of in¬ 
dicating a horse running, or any other animal, ydu know that 

' *—^ I fear I du nut quite understand this. 

So the sense requires. But ea-dieeirm is *' succeed.*’ Hence linoe 
MSS. vary between trtpa and vportpa, we must read Hrepa 
jcetrai. 

^ This is evidently required by the sense. The word has acciilein* 

ally dropt out between r6 and dvuf, and bv oiler kov^ov. ' < 
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we 8 il 0 ^lc^ make our 'bodies and gestures as like as possibWo 
those things. 

It&rvfL It appears to me that the facta are necessarily as 
you say, 

Soc, For in this manner, I think, the indication of any 
thing is produced by the body imitating,^* as it seems, that 
which any one \visites to j)oint out. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc, lint since wc wisli to indicate a thing by our voice, 
and tongue, and mouth, will not an indication of each thing 
then take ]>lsice through thca«*., when an imitation of any 
thin" whatever is produc<‘d through them ? 

Jierm. It aj»p<*ars to me noci'sstirily so, 

Sftc. A name tlu-n is, as it seems, ap imitation by the 
voice''® of that, which he who imilatcs, imitates and nomi¬ 
nates by tlie voice what he imitates.''* 

Herm. It appears so to me. 

iSbe. But, by Z<"us, my frieml, 1 do not think that I Imvc 
yet spoken in a b(‘coming manner. 

Herm. Why so? 

Soc, Because we slmuld he compollod to confess, that they 
who imitate sheep and cocks, and other animals, give names 
to the thing.s whitili tlicy iinitute. 

Herm. Y<m speak tlui ti'uth. 

Soc. But do you think this is correct? 

Herm. I do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will the. 
name be ? 


^ Edd. r(^ ffMfiuri — fUfifftmutvov — rot'(Toyioroc. But two MSS, 
ftifiniaa/tivovQ. 'I'o avoid tlir iiieh'pint repetition in nwfiari and irui^aroc, 
it is ewiy to read fufninafitvift, and tr« omit rnii ootfiaroijt and to insert rif 
after jjdotOXcro, as I have done in the translation. 

Stalbauin unjustly hesitates between <pMP^ and fiavfiQ. For ftifttlfia 
in ** imitation of a voice,” but “ imitation by a 

voice,” what the sense manifestly requires. 

** in this detinition Heindorf has etjrreetcd one error by reading Hrav 
utfiifrai for 8 &p which Slulbuum has properly praised and 

Joamedly supported. But Heindorf failed even to see the other error. 
For who can believe that Plato wrote 3/w/ieiTm—o jn^o/^pvof—8rav 
/4tft^rai. He might however have written 9 fiifinrai ric, eai 6vfi/id^t rp 
iirap ftoft^rai, which some one imitates, and, when be imitates, 
gives it a name with hia voice.” Ficinus has, “ imitatio vocis, qua quis« 
iqais aliquid imitatur, per vocem imitatnr et nominat,” omitting p 

lUft^rat. 
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,{86.] Soc. the first place; as it appears to me, not if, 
os we imitate things with music, we so imitate, although we 
then imitate with the voice: and in tlic next place, if we imi¬ 
tate what tiHisic imitates, we do not appear to me to make use 
of names/'''^ But 1 acsert somctliirig of this kind. There is 
a certain voice, figure to each thing, and a colour to many. 

Harm. Entirely so. 

Soc, It appears then that although any one should imitate 
in this way, the name-giving art would not be conversant 
with these imitations; for these arc partly musical and partly 
painting. Ts it not so ? 

llerm. Yos. 

Soc. But what is this ? Seems there not to you an exist¬ 
ence to every thing, as well as colour, and tlie other things 
we just now mentioned ? In tlic. lir.st place,is there not an 
existence to colour itself, and voice, and to all the rest, which 
are deemed dc.serving of the npjiellation of being? 

Iferm. It appears so to me. 

Soc. But what tlicn, if any one is able to imitate this very 
thing, the existence of each thing,by letters and syllables, 
would he not imlicate what each thing is ? 

Herm. Entirely so. 

This is the literal Encflisli versir»n of Stalbaum’.s Latin transla¬ 
tion of the Greek, which I conf-ss I (Miiiiot coniprcheiul; nor will, I sus¬ 
pect, liny one elsi'. I'ioiniis lias, “ Non tails imitatio, qualia per musicam 
fit, qunnivisvoce Hal; neque etiam eorundcin.quorum et nmsica imitatio 
est, rioquv per musicam unitationem ctiim uominare vitlemur,'* which is 
evidently a vaui en<loav<»nr to give. Mhat he believed to be the genera) 
{Kmsc of tho passage; tvhieh was perhaps originally to tlibs effect, “ In UlO 
first place, as it seems ti) me. name) would not he an imitation, 
should we, as with music, imitate with the voii-e things well and beauti¬ 
fully; nor, .secondly, should we well imilalr, what music does not, do 1 
think a name would be an imilatiou;" i. e. in Greek, Upuirov fikv, Ifuti 
SoKtitOi’K <\v (Iti, fdr, KaOaTTtp rp fiovrriKy, ovrio cat ry 0aivy (i; iraAwg' 
re fUfiMptOa ra iranypara' firura iwk or, tar, airip t) povffut^ oif itifaX” 
fat, fb 17 /ifT{,' ptpMfuOa, ipoi thuccT tii>ai bvopa pipr^mv. 

*• Ficinns has, “ .\nnon mest colori hc voci essentia quasdam et aliia,** 
omitting irpwrot'OfTi/i before np xp<^/<ert, and tKaripip a&rtSv, not writh- 
OUt reason; for all those words arc quite useless; and so too does thO 
whole clause, vpwTov — iKaTLpfpavrwv, after the preceding sentence. 

_ “ Either atVA rouro or Uaerrov ryV oimav is an intei^olation* Pi- 
cihus omits avrh tovto. Perhaps, however, as MS. Gud. has oimSv 
rovro, there lies liid tc roi; flctJv y abrbi ; for rovriov and rob 9iifv are 
confounded in Eurip. Bacch. 3*28, us I have shown on JSsch. SappL 338 
or Ve may read drr^dlWov rov abrdc— . " , 
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Soc^ ythaX would you call^him who is ftble to do t^s» 
as you c^ed, of the former characters, one conyersant with 
music, and the other with painting; how (coll you) tliis ? 

[87.] Herm, This name, Socrates, appears to me what we 
are'for some time seeking. For he would Iw a name^giver.^ 
Soc, If then this is true, ns it api^cars to be, let us coa> 
aider those names about which you were inquiring; about Poq 
(flowing), and Urai (to go), and (bolding), whether 

in their letters and syllables a person lays hold^^ of entity, so 
as to imitate existence or not. 


fferm. By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us sec whether tliese alone arc a part 
of the first names, or Avluitlmr there are many others. 

Herm. I tliink there are many others. 

Soc. For it is probable. But what simll be the mode of 


division from wh<‘nec the imitator begins to imitate ? Is it 


not, since the imitatj(in happens to be by syllables and letters, 
the most proper to distribute first the elements ? just as those 
who put their bands to rhythms,'’** distribute first the ppw^rs 
of the elements, and afterwards oi‘ the syllables, and thus at 
length come, to consider tlic rhytfans themselves, but pre¬ 
viously not ? 

Herm. Ye.s.' 


[88.] Soc. Ought we not then to divide thus the vowels, 
and afterwards the rest aceoi’ding to sfieeies, both consonants 
and mutes?—for so say-’-' tho-^e who are. skilled in these mat¬ 
ters—and again, such us are not indeed vowels yet are not 
mutes ? and of tlie vow<ds themselve.s, such as liave a different 


species from each other ? and after we hav(‘. properly distributed 


“ Heindorf viiiuly nltcmpts to (Icfond nwro—orroc—o Avofiannitbs 
by two passogcB, where, ufU'r roero, ha\e been inter pi >lalc‘(l the word to 
which it refers: while tin* third 1 have eorrccied nt Hip]). Muj. $ 54, n. 2, 
by the aid of FUanus. Here it is evident that Plafo wrote il^tiTOVfUP 
iiveu B.V aiirltf; u 6vofiaartKii(;. 

** Hy cxiaig, say.s Heindorf, wc iniftt understand Picric, as shown by $ 
81. Ficinns renders it “ deieniiom*.” 

" Heindorf underjifeinds i ovopiannKftc as the noininnlive to 
f^APerai. He shouJd have sni^irfiited. row uvrug yt n Xafiftdptrai, tiffrt 
AVtSp —instead of roe ovrog tirikaiijldvtTai aitr^v iivrt, i. e. “ any part 
of entity is understood, so that it imitates their existence.*’ 

*• Heindorf refers to Rep. iii.p. 4tK), B. 

■* Heindorf refers toThetetet. ^ 142. 
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dll these [existences]^ it is again requisite to imp^ names, 
liSd to consider, if there are certain things into which, as into 
elements, these may be referred; and from wliich it is possi<^ 
ble to see botli them, and wiiethcr there ore species in them 
in the same manner as in the elements*/’^ (and) having well 
and thoroiiglily looked into all these points, (it behoves us)®* 
to know how to bring in each®'^ according to its likenciiss; 
whether it is necessary to bring in one to one, or to mix®® 
many with one; just as painters do, when they wish to pro¬ 
duce a resemblance, somoiiinea introduce only tl»e oyster®* (a 
scarlet colour), and sometimes any other pigment whatever; 
and sometimes again tlicy mingle many colours together, as 
when tliey prepare the likeness of a inan,^;'* or any thing else 
of this kind; aeeordlng as, ] think, each picture seems to re¬ 
quire each colour. In the saisw manner we will bring the 
elements (of words) to things, and one to one, wherever it 
seems to he necessary, and many together,®® making what per¬ 
sons call syllables; and again, eoiubining those syllables to¬ 
gether, from whicli nouns and verbs are composed; and 
again, from these nouns and verbs we will compose something 


flo_eo whom Stalbauni follows, would omit ra iiyrn, ns Ficinus 
Imd done alvcndy. Hriudorf more' urutcly would road, fjrti^dv ravrn fu- 
KiofifOa iravra tii, rAuvra nrthf t%i {^uXtnOat) Kai ovoftaTa ijnSuvni. 
Stullinum however couccives (he whole pn-ssafre to have been originally 
lo this efieol; “ And after vc hau* properly distrihutcd all these, we must 
agnin consider, Mliethor there lui' not c«*rlain penera, to which all the 
existences are to bo referred, as in the ease of the elements in letters; 
from whicli pencni it is possible to perceive the existeiu*ea themselves, 
and also to understand this, whether in them there are species and genera 
in the same manner, ns in the elements of letters,” thus omitting entirely 
6p6ftara iirifftiraif or rather eonsidering dedjuara as a corruption of 
opra, and iiriOtipai of iTriffKtxj/afrOai. 

** Ficiims has ” scire oportet.” Stalbaum thinks that jiriVraodai de¬ 
pends oil the preceding oii, 

•* Sialbauiu would reatl rKaffrop tKtKtrtp^ “ each to each,” which he 
got from lleindorrs note, tKanrop dvo/ia imortf vpdyfiari. 

^ The bnlanec of the sentence fequires impiptiv and ervyprpawdMU, 
not ffvyKtoavpvirra. 

•* On die scarlet dye obtained from a kind of oyster found near Tyre, 
see Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

** On the word dvilpci'ctXov Stalbaum refers to E. H. Barker^s disserta¬ 
tion in Wolf. Analect. Literar. T. i. P. 2. p. 388. 

* So seven MSS. for trOfiftoXa acknowledged by Ficinus. Tha paa^ 
sage however is not even now correct. 
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great and beautiful and entire, and like the animal there 
(described^ by the painter’s art, discourse by the na|ne-givin^, 
pr rhetorical, or whatever art it may .be. [89.] Or ratlier, 
we will not do But 1 have in speaking been carried out 
(of the courle), for the ancients have put together the words 
in the way as they lie together. But we must, if wc know 
how to consider them ai'tistically, to distinguish them thus, 
and to see whether the tirst and last names were laid down in 
a proper manner or not; for to connect them otherwise (take 
care) lest it be wrong, iny dear llermogenes, and not in the 
road to reason. 

Ilerm. Perliajis so, by Zeus, Socrates. 

Soc. Wlmt then, can you trust yourself as being able to 
divide them iutliis manner? for I cannot. 

Herm. I want indeed mueh of doing this. 

Soc. Let US leave it then; r)r are you willing we should 
undertake it as wc best can, altliough we are able to look but 
very little into tliem; by .stating, as we said before,‘*** in the 
case of the god.s that, knowing nothing ofthc truth, wc merely 
conjecture the dogmas ul’ men concerning them; so now, on 
the other hand, we should pna'ced*’** in our own ease by de¬ 
claring tlint, if the.se have been distributed in tlie best way 
either by u.s or by any other, they t)ught U> have been so di¬ 
vided;"® but now it w'ill he, re(|uisitc lor us to be busy about 
them as it said,"* ns best wc may. Or how say you ? 

Ficinua alono supplies the ellipic. “ Tinmo noa non i.sliul agernus; 
modum namqae loqueiido tr?in.sffre.s.sna sum,” whirli Heetn.s to load to 
fi8.\Xov ii aijro —voWii yAp koywp — clp&ffOfUv' 

where l€)}Wyih;/ife is duo to three MSS. 

“ See $ 39. 

** Instead of iutpiv Heusde wished read Uut/itv, similar to the pre¬ 
ceding KUTidelv. But Heiiidarf renders mfuv ** jtergainus,” with Ficinus. 
But that would be in correct (ireck irpotiopfv rallier, or rroppto ttpptv. 

w—» ijj litoral version of th<! Latin of Fiidmis, which both 

Heindorf and Stalbaum seem inclined to adopt; although the former once 
wished to read, Sn il fiivToi, p xpf/^ ffin avrA SuXktroai, and t}ie latter 
would prefer i>rt, ti fiiy utc dptfrrov obtained from Buttinann’s lin, 
tl ftiv on dpterra should have prr)|> 0 !>e(l Un, et piv yt 

dpi^a u6rd, which difl'er-j but little from on ci piv rt xpi^'rroi/ foti 
oj^d— 

Heindorf considers the proverb ailudtid to is the line, Zuipiv yAp abx 
MC OIXoptv, dXX’ wc Svvap^a, attributed to Menander, and trauslatcd by 
Terence in Andr. iv. G, lU, ** lit quimus, uiuiit, qiiando, nt voinmiis, non 
licet.*’ But then Plato would have written card tvpapw, oi 
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^0.3 Herm, It seems so to me. ; 

J .think, Hennogencs, it Trill appear ridiculous for 
things to become manifest through being imitated by letters 
and syllables. And yet it must be so. For we have n’>t anv 
thing better tlian this, to which we t?an refer, touching the 
truth of the first names; unless, indeed, as the writers of tra* 
gedies, when they are in any difficulty, fly to their macblnory 
and introduce the gods,’^ so we sliall be released by assert¬ 
ing that the gods fbundc'd the first names, and that on this 
account they exist correctly. Is not this the best of reasons? 
or the other, that we have got tliein from some Barbarians? 
—for the Barbarians are more, ancient than us,—Or that, 
through their antiquity it is impossible to perceive tlieir 
meaning, as is the case with the Barbaric names? But all 
these would be the (nol) very •ilcvor evasions on the part of 
him who is not willing to give a reason for the riiiht imposition 
of the first names; althougli he wlio d(M.'s not know the pro¬ 
priety of the first names, is surely unable to know that of the 
subsequent, which mu.st necessarily b(5 made manifest from the 
former, of which he knows nothing. But it i.s evident, that 
he who professes to be skilled in siil)se([iu*nt names ought to 
be able to explain the first, in the best"* and clearest manner, 
or to be well convinged tlnit, as regards the subsequent, he is 
a mere triller. Or does it appear otherwise to yxtu ? 

[91.] llerm. Not otlienvisc, Socrates, in any respect what¬ 
ever. 

Soc. What I formerly liin<*icd about tin* first names, appear 
to me now very saucy and ridiculous. If you wish it then, 

I will communicate them to you ; but if you have any thing, 
better to obtain from any quarter, conjiniinicate it to me.^^ 

Herm. I will do so; but db you speak now boldly. 

Soc. In the first place then p aiipears to me to be, as it 

and so nerhaps he did write. For 00 OiXifcnv niip;ht easily have dropt ottt 
before ctfftrtt. 

^ ISrastnus, in Adas. p. 591, compares Uiis passaj?e of Plato with that Of 
Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 20, “ IJt trapici pooUe, quum'ijxplicare arguroentnttt 
non potestis, cunfupilis ad dcum.’* IIbind. 

^ Unless Kni paXi Kop^j/ai be said ironically, Tvhich could hanUy be 
done here, Plato must have written oif pa\a top^ai — 

Instead of paXietra, common sense leads to i»(X\tarra. The two 
words are constantly confounded, as shown by Person on Phoen. 878. , " 

” So Horace, ** si quid novisti recUus istis, Candidas imperti.** ^ 
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were, the ocgan of all motion; although w« have not yet^ 
stated why Klviiertc hae this name. It is evident however that 
it implies feeing)» ^ formerly, but «. 

Its origin is from kUiv (to go), whicli is a foreign name,*^* and 
signifies Uvm. If then any one could find out its ancient 
name, when transferred to our tongue, it might be very-pro¬ 
perly called if. 9 ic. But now from the ftwreign name k-feir, and 
the change of the 17 , together witli the interposition of the 
it is called nivritncy but it ought to be called kUitric or 
But SraiTic (standing) is the negation of livat (to go); and 
for the sake of elegance is calked orddric.’** [92.] The ele¬ 
ment therefore p, as I said, appeared to the founder of names 
to be a beautiful instrument of motion, for the. purpose of ex¬ 
pressing a similitude to rushing on; and lienee he in many 
places employed it for this purpose. And in the first place, 
the words 'l*£t»'(to flow) and 'Vorf (flowing) imitate a ni.shing- 
on by this letter; and in the n<!Xt place, in tlie words Tpopoc' 
(trembling) and 'Ipn^wc (rough); aUo in such verbs as Kpopeir, 
(to strike), Qpai>m> (to break), ’ICpfAtu'(to jnerce), OftvTrrnv 
(to fritter), Kepfiariinv (to cut into small pieces), and I'vfifltiv 
(to rumble): in all these Ik* made for the most part a re¬ 
semblance to p (to a rusliing-ori).*^*’ For he saw that the tongue 
remains quiet for the least time on this letter, but is moved 
the most; and hence it appears to nu? that he employed this 
jettor for those words, but the i for all things atte.nnated, 
which especially go through all things. And hence he imi¬ 
tated, by the words Uvai (to go) and htrOai*^^ (to he sent), t, just 

Aft the Tti'ord k-iw ii found in Iloiner, and c^eIl in Aeschylus, ilbcentit 
fttraii{to that Pluto hhonld runk it umoin'sl fon-i^n words; uuIokh In; con¬ 
sidered all words as furcigu that wore not UM-d p-ncnilly at Athens. 

w —n Such is tlie correction C)f Coniariuh for Kitivtfmv —»/ tliriv in some 
M$S., or Klifii<nv-~Uiiriv in oihcrii. 

»—.t» Schleicrinaclier was the tirst to remark tJail tlicrc is evidently a 
lacuna here. For it ought to be Uiid how (rrdme, whicS is the neizution 
of IcmCi was mrmed Jjrom into ordtrHj, by throwing out i and pro- 

itacing <rr. 

^This was the correction of BuUmun, subsequently conlirmod by MSS., 
for ipvKi%v, On the loft#of iptiiutp, or rather its confusion with ipttittv, 
ace tnv note on Eunp. Tro. 88. 

** Between rov pA and iApa fwliich Heindorf has .'icutcly rcsb>rf d in 
lieu of iA) there has dropl out 1 suspect t§ similar to A«f>opinohp ry 
a little above. Ficinu.s, ad similitudmcni motionis cliingit.” 

b Instead ot UuBm one MS. has UptaOru^ another, Tc nQaii wiiit-U 
iSSBSB to lead to avOetfOm. At all events UaOat is superfluous after livat* 

'' VOU 111. 2 B 
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M hj <ft, ipf fff and because these letters lU’e Inflated, the 
^liame-giyer imitated all such things os ^vx/3oe*(c(^d), Zdop 
(boiling), (to be shaken), and universally (a 

shaking). And when the iiaiue>founder would imitate any 
thing inflated, he every wiiere, for the most part, appears to 
have introduced such-like letters. [93.] But he seems to 
have tliougljt that the power of compression in S and r, and 
the pushing tlie toiigm* (against the roof of the mouth),*® 
were, useful for the imitation of the words Aefffiuc (bond) and 
oT^iTic (standing). But perceiving, on the other hand, that 
the tongue movr's glildy in A mcan.s of the resemblance 
be formed tlic names Arm (sjnootli), and the very word OX»- 
cfOdrtir (to .slid<‘), AiTo^f'i'(oily), K«XX<5uc (glue-like), and oil 
other S'lch-like words. But where tlu* power of y lays hold 
of the tongue, slitting thi\m'jrli X, li<* iruitutCMl the l'kicr}^t> 
(stickiues'^) in I’Xi'kv (b\ve«‘0 and rXoK^tcff (viscous). Per- ^ 
ceiving likewis*' that the sound of the e was within, he made 
the names 'F.i't'er (the witliin) and Ki r/it (within), that he might 
assimilate tlie arts to th<‘ h'tters. But lie assigned a to JVIcyac 
(gn*at) uikI r; to MT/kOf (length), beeaiise these letters arc 
great.'^'* But retjuiriiig for LoyyifXnr (round) the sign of 
he mived up o for the most part in that name. And thu.s 
too till* nanie-givcr'^'’ appear.s to have ibreed, as regards both 
letters and .syllables, other eircuinstanees to each of existing 
tiiing.s, making both a murk and name; and from these to 


Hi'indorf justly t'durut thuU Midi JAoii,- nufTfiov, us being superfluous 
ttl'tcT atinrOm ; lUid M'lhbfil to ri-ud IiXoif iriaftoi' (hi»'»ing). 

** I liavi! iiiinuluciMl all bt'tMc«’ii the lum's, as ab^oliitidy roquisito for 
llie sen-f. For unless I iiin gn'atly niistakon, Trpif inriftuijp has driqU 
out beliin* drrtpiltttoic. Tin* word virtpojtiv is fontid in the woll-knowti 
Iloiiiorif, II. X. ■‘Ib.'i, \fi\ia /u'i't’ rirtputrjv oiV iotpvf. StAlbaum 

t.ransliitt's anffnintutf; rl/t; y\wrrt/i\ '• iuiuxiis linguie but eVen he 


M'oiild find ii diHioult to ('xj)ljiu tho inoanrng of those words. Ficiltas 
bus, M'luit is rqually uuiutolligible, “ Uncuu' ^elut hiercntis retractionem.** 
“ How u and q c.m bi* said to bt- grruier Jclteis tliau the rest of the 


alpha bet, 1 cannot uudcrsUiid. In this passase, as in others, there is 
doubtless an alliiMnn to notions ourrent at the perrod when Plato IlvOd," 
but viliioh liiiM' boon lo.si hi the lapse of time. To something of this 
kind i.s to bo n lrm'd tlu* iinrsc‘ry-song, " Groat A, little a; boiutcing B." 
Here, after fityuKu rd ypdfi/tara, one would expect Kai futKpdfba. idta- 
sion to ^iyatj xal /ipKog. 

" lleroi us elsoM'lioro. Flcindorf ha.s adopted from MS. Gud« dpofmro- 
0ir^C, conlirniod bynoininum auctor “ in Ficiuusr Stalbaxun sfickp as 
usual to vofioOinie, 
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hav^eomppaed what remains, by* imitating in this way. 
[94.] Such, Hermogcnes, appears to me to be thc^propric^' 
in names, unless Cratylus beiv. asserts any thing cbo. 

Jferm, In truth, Sc»crates, Cratylus very often gives me. 
much trouble, as I stated at the beginning, by hia asserting 
that there is a propriety in names; but he does not clearly 
Inform me what it is; so that T am unable to know whether 
he thus obscurely speaks on each occasion willingly or un¬ 
willingly. Now tlien, (Iratybis, state Iwiforc Socrat<*,a, whe¬ 
ther what Socrates sjiys resjw.cting names is pleasing to yon, 
or whether you have any thing belter to produces? and if you 
liave, mention it, so that either you may l<*arn from Socrates, 
or teach us both. 

Crai, Hut wbat, Ilermogones, does it appear to yon to Is^. 
an easy matter to learn and teaeli any thing so suddenly, and 
much less that whi<'l» seems to be amongst the greatest 

Jlerm. To me, by Zetis, it does not. Jbit tlie saying of 
Hesiod .'159) jij)])ear.s to mt* well said, that, should one 

a little to a little aild, there would he something done of mo¬ 
ment. [95.] If thi'ii you fire ahh* to do jiny thing j all, 
although hut trifling, do not be faint-hearted, but /cnefit 
Socrates here, for'*'* yon e;m, and rue. / 

Siic. I would not iMys<-ir. (Vatylu'', conlidc'ntly assert a single 
point of what I have said above. Hut 1 have considered with 
ilermogenes in the way it seemed go<Kl to me; so that, on 
this account at leaht, speak boldly, as I am ready to reueive it, 
if you have any thing better to say than this. Nor shall I 
wonder, if you ha\e. something to say better; for you seem 
to me to have coiisiilered things of this kind voursell', and to 
have learnt them from others. Slioiild you then say any 
thing better, write me down as one of your disciples rfispwrl- 
ing the j)ropri«ty of tinmos. 

CraL And in truth, Socrates, I have, as’you say, made 
this the subject, of my meditations; and jicrhaps I shall Cause 
you to Ixjcomc one of my disciples. And yet 1 fear that the 

•• In lieu of M.S. GTid. alone has in the text which is eou- 
'stantly united to XojTriv, as ahown hy Elmalcy on Clfid. C. 1619.^ 

' On the formuh iv rotf nfyurrov, see Matth. Gr. Gr. } 

•* Instead of I have 8Mbstitut«>d ydp from Ficinus —“ debes enini.” 
iSie two particles are frequently confounded. Sec ^chiefer's Index ta 
Eorson's Kuripides, in rdp. 

2 a 2 
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very contrary of all this will take place. For igpinehow h 
koines into luy mind to say to you, what Achilles did to Ah|ia 
in that part of the poem called Atrai (supplications). For 
he says, 

** Aias, of Telamon the son, and sprung 

From Zeus, and leader of the people, all 

To my own heart thou seem’st to have well said.** 

And you too, Socrates, soem to have acted the prophet in a 
reasonable inauncT according to my notions, whether you were 
inspired by Kiithyphron, or wliether some other muse has 
been existing in you in secret.'''^’ 

[96.] .SV»<7. My good Orutylus, I have for n long time ago 
been wonderhig rnyscll* at my own wisdom ; and still do npt 
believe it. I think it thereli>i*e requisite for me to examine 
again what I am saving. I'oi to he di'ceived by one’s own 
self is tht‘ most terrible of all things ; for since tlie deceiver is 
never for a inonietit absent, but always present, how can it 
not iKi terrible? It is necessary then, as it .seems, to tum 
Ourselves fro<pu‘ntly to what has h<*i’n .said lujfore, and to en* 
deavour, according to tiie .saying<jf tlu* poet,'*** “to look at the 
same time before and behind.” Let us th(m now take a view of 
what has been asserted. We said then, that the propriety of 
name is Unit which j)oints otit the quality of a tiling. Shall 
we say that this is suHicieiitly laid down ? 

Crfif. T<» me, ScKTUtos, it ap])ears to be very much so. 

Soc. Names then are. spoken for the sake of teaching? 

Craf. Entirely so. 

Sue. Shall wc not tlierefore say that this is an art, and that 
there are workmen of it. 

Crat. Perfectly so. 

Soe, But who are they ? 

*• Originally llio Iliad was not divided into books, but into subjects. 
The passasre nlliuled to is in i.v. 040, where an embassy is liciit to Achillas 
to entreat him to take again a p<irt in the war, from wMch he had been So < 
long absent. 

** From this pasMige it may be inferred that Soerates was thought .to 
have written something in verso anonymously, ''n ridicule, I suspect, 
really, but apiiarcntly in praise of Eulhyphron, who seems, from p, 409, 
D, ( 57, to have publislied a poem under liie title of Movtra 
At least, in Uie words of Plato there lies hid an heroic distich, Elrt tr<Rp* 
yt voimovo^ ffv dp’ iiriirvovc, Eire KtU dXXn MoSths wdXjM 
id y* Ivovv^ iXtXif&H. , , . 

“ Horn. II. iii. 109. . . 
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tfrdt IShoae name-givers^ which you spoke of at the 
fanning, 

[97.] Soc, Shall we then say, that this art subsists in men, 
fike other arts also, or not ? 1 mean to say some such thing 
as this. Painters nro surely some worse, some better. 

CWt/. Entirely so. 

Soc, Will not the better exhibit more beautiful pictures of 
animals as their productions; but the worse, worse And 
in like manner, do not builders erect some more beautiful 
dwellings, others more ugly ? 

Crat Yes. 

Soc, And witli respect to name-givers,®^ will not some ex¬ 
hibit their works more beautiful, others more ugly ? 

Crat, ‘‘This does not appear to me. 

Soc, Does it not therefore appear to you, tliat some name- 
workers®'' arc better and others worse? 

Crat It cei*tainly does not. 

Soc. And dcK!s n<)t one name seem to you to be better laid 
doM'U than another ? 

Crat. It d(»cs not. 

Soc. Are all nanu's then correctly laid down ? 

Crat. As far as they are names. 

•* Ficiniis lia«* “ lopim et nominiiiii roiiditorcs." Frfjin whence it i« 

VliflO 

evident that ho found in his MSS. hvafiaToOWac. Heindorf, whom Slal- 
baum follows, hon* retains vo/<oWrnc “H account of f 1*2 and 13. But 
there MS. Gud. hus, as here, prcscrv* d iho riulit rcmlltig. For names 
never were, and never lYuild he, imposed by a Ic^Lshitor, except solar h« 
they related merely to some teehnical expressions in lef^al en.aclnientii, 
each as Solon is said to have introduced. 

** Unlike himself, lleiudorf, although he saw that the balance of Iho 
sentence required ot fuv Afitivovc — icaWitii —ot Ik ^av\6Ti(ioi ^ffi'Xdrfpa, 
Bays that the common reading; ol ^at/\6rt()<t is preferat>le ; while Sial- 
baum flies to the modem paii!U;ea(if an anat olouthnn ; h tiKurc of s])eedi, 
which Matlhioi says truly it is very dani^iTous lo apply, except in a very 
few cases; of which the present is certainly not one, where ipavKorrpa 
could have easily been lost before ^avX6rtpoi. 

** MSS. Gud. and Pu. read here correcily ovofiaToOiTai from a recciii 
hand* 

** Had Heindorf remembered the word ivofiarovpy^C* found in f 13, 
and similar i/} jif/Movpyoi, both there and in § 96, he would perhaps have 
seen, that Plato wrote, not vd/ioi, but infofiarovpyoL Stalbaura, in defen(-.e 
ik'pSftM, says that not all laws arc here meant, but laws in the abslraei— 
a ^ti&ctiou which Uiose j>erhaps will acknowledge, who can understand 
lua Gemumt interpretation, which 1 do not. 
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A Soc» But what then shall we say to the name eif Hermo- 
^enes heJfc, which we spoke of before? Shall ,we say that 
this name was not rij^htly jpven him, unless sometUtxi^ of 
'Efifiov yfivitTewc (of the f;(‘n(;ration of Ilermes) belongs to 
him, or that it was indeed jfiven him, but not correctly?’ 

Craf, It seems to me, Socrates, to he not given to him, blit 
only np]>ears to ho giv<Mt; but that this is the name of some 
other person, whose nature points out the name.^ 

[9r.] Soe, Will not then a person say false, who says 
that he is Herriujgencs ? •*" f*or ( sec), h‘st on the other hand 
even this be jiossibh^, to call this person Iferinogenes,®^ if he 
is not so. 

Craf. Ilow say yoti ? 

Soc, .Docs yotir reasonlno’ moan this, that it is iihpnssible 
to speak a falselu^od V'*** For th-r*’ an- many, my dear Cratylus, 
who say this now, and (liavc said it) of old. 

Craf. ITow is it ptis.'.ihle, Socrates, that, when any one 
speaks about any thing, lie should speak uhoiit that which is 
not ? Or is not this to speak ti falsehoiMl, to s|Kak of things 
which an* not ? 

Soc. This reasoning, my friend, is more clever than suits 
me or my time of life. lUit however tell me thus much. 
Does it appear to you not possible to .speak about 'a false¬ 
hood, but (possible) to pronouiief' it? 

Crat. It appears to me not po>sibh‘ even to pronounce it. 

Soi\ Nor to speak of, nor to addivss you. As, for in¬ 
stance, if any one, meeting you, shonhl, through his feeling as 
an ho.st, take you by the liatid, ami say, All hail, Athenian 
guest, llennogfUK's, son ol’ Smierion—would he. say this, or 
pronounce this, or speak cjI' this,-''-^ or thus address, not you, 
but Ilermogenes liere, or no on(‘ ? 

Ill $ 23, iL, is soiled thnt the name joints out tho nature, Hcitee 
Heindorf would read oeTrtp Kal ?/ ^eirif, »)i' ro vvofia ^ij\o7, whotje note 
Stalbuuni reprints; }>ut wiiiuuit ]>nssii]<r any jndcuuait upon it. 

w—Ficiinis liai. “ neijue eiiiin hoe est duiiitaiulum, (piin eiiM dicat 
Hermogonem.'* F'roin M'hich it is evident that he did not understand tho 
elliptical expression, (opa) /i?) rorro j). but even Heindorf has 
failed to see that ire lias no ineaiiing hero. Perhaps Plato wrote ATMH, 
(you arc not able), whirh iniffhl easily have been corrupted into AY H. 

* Ou this ilortrine of tin; Sophists, s»;t‘ § 5, where Heindorf proj^ly 
refers to Euthyd. ^ 37; Sophist, p. 200, C. 98; and Isocrat. Helen. 
Encoin. | 1. 

^ 1 confess my inability to point out the difference here between 
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ItaAppem to moi Socrates, that he would proDounce 
these words ia vaia. » 

[99r] Soe. With this then let .us be contented. But 
whether would he, who pronounced these words, pronounce 
that which is true or false ? Or would a part he true, and u 
part false ? for this last would be suiRcient. 

Crat I should say, that such a one wt)uld, moving himself 
in vain, make a noise, as llie person would, who should move 
a piece of brass and strike it.***'* 

Snc. Come then, Cratylus, (and sec) since* we arc re¬ 
conciled somehow, would you not say that the name is one 
thing, and tiiat, of wiiich it is the name, is another ? 

Crat I would. 

Soc, And do you not confess, that the name is some imita¬ 
tion of a thing ? 

Crat of all. 

Sor, And do you not say, that pictures arc in some otlicr 
manner imitations of certain things? 

CraL I d(». , 

Soc. Come then—for perliiips I do not understand suffi¬ 
ciently what you mt^nii, although you are perhaps speaking 
correctly—^is it possible to disiribute and assign both tlicsc 
imitations, ®[the pictures and tin', names,]'-* to the things, of 
which they are imitations, or not ? 

Crat. It is possible. 

[100.] Soc. But consider this first. Can any one assign 
the image of a man to a man, and tliat of a woman to a 
woman; and so in other thing.s ? 

Cm/. Entirely so. 

Soc. And is it possible, on the contrary, to assign the image 
of a man to a woman, and that of a woman to a man ? 

Xilmv, and ilrroi. Ofiicrs iniiv iH-rliaph be more acute. AltJiouph 
they jmem *11 required by the preceding, \tynv, ^avm, urruv, and ?rpo<r- 

eticfip. _ » 

Hciiidurf refers to Protag. p. 329, A. { '19, &amp ra trXi^- 

ySvra fwepov 

* Ficifius tranniate# ^tpt rd — iuv try by “ Animbd- 

verte—ntrom quoquo modo conveniamua,'' corrwlly, as shown by Slal- 
baum, who quotes Legg- i. p. 600, 13., /y, lAv ^wqfioXoytitrdtuiBa. 

Hop. V. p. 4Kt, E., ^kpi kav iry tipotfuv : iv. p. 43*1, A., tdt (1>), idv— 
5iMcp. ^ 

^ The words within brackets are evidently an intor|)retalion of 
f^pa rd * The same thing has taken place iu § 100. 
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Crat, This also is possible. « 

^ Skfc, A^e then both these assignments correct; or 
of Uiem ? 

CraL Only one of them. 

^ • 

Stw. Tlmt, T think, which assigns to each, what is suited to 
it and similar ? 

Crat. It appears so to me. 

Sac. Lest then you and I, who are friends (in fact), should 
become foes in words, receive from me what I .say. For, my 
friend, T call such a distribution in the case of both imitations 
[pictures (of aniinals)^ and names] correct; but in the case of 
names, in addition to its being correct, true likewise: but I 
call the other, [the giving and introduction,]® relating to the 
dissimilar, not correct; and, when it takes place in names, 
false. 

Crat, But (consider), Socr itcs, whether this may not be 
in the case of paintings, to make an incorrect distribution, but 
in the case of names, not so; but that in this it is always 
necessarily correct. 

[10J.] Soc. How say you ? In what docs this differ from 
that ? May not a pej’son. on meeting a man, say to him, “ This 
is your picture,” and show him, it may be, his own likeness, or 
it may be, that of a woman ? by showing, I mean, placing it 
before the sense of seeing. 

Crat. Entirtdy so. 

Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting with the same 
person, say to him, ** This is your name ?” for a name, os well 
us a painting, is an imitation. 1 mean this. May he not say, 
** This is your name ?” And after this, may he not present to 
the sense of hearing, it may he, an imitation of himself, by 
saying that it is a man; and, it may be, an imitation of a 
female of the human species, by saying that it is a woman? 

^^Fioin. has “ distribulionein in imitationibus utrisque tarn noiniftibui 
quain pieturis,’* as if his MS. rt'ad roTc rc dtfofiani gal roic 
mv. But lleindorf s.iys tliat is put lipre for l^iuypa^q/«acrt, as 1A 

S 97. But as MS. (lud. and two others offer '-^iutypaiptinaoi, it was 
doubtless Bu read in the MS. of Ficinus. The words, however, within 
brackets arc here, as in § 99, evidently nn interpolation. 

• The words*between bnickcts are clearly an'interpolation. From the 
preceding ttse of the verbs oTrodovvai and irptHrevcyveli', it is plain thtl 
Plato would have written hern not and W 

wfoafopditf although is found in § 1U5. • \ 
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Does it nq]t appear to yon, tbat it is possible f6r this to occ^r 

sametimes ? • 

CraL I am willing to concede it, Socrates; and let il be so. 

Soc, You do well, my friend, if such Iwi the state of the 
eaae {.for there is no need at present to contest much about it. 
If, then, there is a distribution of this ,kind on this point* (in 
names), we are willing to say^^ that one of these s[)eaks truly, 
but the other falsely. [102.] And if this be the case, and it 
is possible to distribute nouns not correctly, and not to assign 
things adapted to each, ^'and (to assign) what is not adapted,^ 
it will l»e possible to do the very same thing with verbs. And 
if it is possible to thus put down verbs and nouns, there is a 
necessity to do so with sentences likewise; for sentences are, 
I think, but the putting together of those. Or how say you, 
Cratylus ? 

Crat. Thus; for you appear to me to speak beautifully. 

•Sue. If then we assimilate the tirst names to letters, itds 
possible, as in the pictures of animals, to assign all the htting 
colours and figures; and on the other hand, not to assign all, 
but lo leave some and to add ollicrs, more and greater.’^ Is it 
not so ? 

Crat It is. 

iSor. Does not he then, who assigns every thing (proper),** 
render beautiful both letters and resemblances; but he, who 
adds or takes away, works out indeed letters and images, but 
such as are faulty ? 

Crat Certainly. 

♦ The adverb IvravOa is rarely thus applied lo a thinj;, instead of a 
place. Plato wrote perhaps y* AvofiaToOtry, not xai ivTavOa. 

^ I scarcely understand (iovKofiftia jraXiTi^, where (Uie wotild expect 
\tyttv. Ficinua “ vere loqui—vocainus." But “ voco ” can Ixardly be used 
in the place of “ dico.” 

• All between the figures, though found in Fieinus, Taylor omits. 

^ Ficin. pluraqne ct pauciora exhibbainiis whi(!)i leads to what the 
sense rei{uires, ir\»i'(a vat fuiut, or tXantna, in lieu of ^rXctia xai ueiZta. 
Compare Herod. i.'iOl, ftu^iav koi iXaa&btv. ii. it), irXtwv—Kai {Xatrtrwv. 
Thucyd. ii. 49, r6 « irXiov Kai IXaeroov. Anstoph. Xptfx. 4fe9,*Hv fitiZov 
^ HX&txtru 

r* IXarrw. From fuiut came 

* Ficin. Qiii convenientia omnia tribuit;” who therefore found in his 
MB. wdvrtf rd irpoff^Korra, as just above and below, irdvra rd ii/. 
Far thus tv is united to the article, as 1 have shown in Poppo's ProJr.gom. 
p, 1S4, and to the instances there*given of the l«>ss of cv, or rv tv, 1 coaid 
sow add not a few more. 
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^ Soc. But what does the person imitating the /essence of 
things through syllables and letters ? Will not there be, ne- 
cording to the same reasoning, a beautiful image, whon he 
assigns every thing fitting ? Now this is a name. But if he 
is deficient even in small matters, or sometimes makes an 
addition, a resemblance will l>e produced, but not n beautifnl 
one, BO that some of the names will be beautifully formed, but 
others badly ? 

Crat. Perhaps so. 

[103.] Soc. Perhaps then the one will be a good artificer 
of names, but the other a bad one. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc, Now was not tlio name of this person a name- 
founder ? 

Crat. Yes. 

Soc. Perhaps tlien, by as in other arts, one name- 
founder is good and another bad, if wo agree in what has 
been said before. 

Crat. It is so. But j'oii siirch' pCre(;iv(‘, Socrates, that,*® 
when we assign the lelf('rs a and /I, and each of tJie elements 
to names, according to tlio gramnmtical 'art, if we take away, 
add, or cliange any thing, a name iiidccd is written by us, 
yet not properly; or it is not written at all; but there is 
immediately something else, if it suffers any thing of this 
kind. 

Soc, (See), Cratylu?, lest in viewing the matter in this way, 
we do not view it eorreclly. 

Crat. How tlien ? 

Soc. Perhaps such tilings as must necessarily be or not, when 
confposed of a certain number, suffer what you say; ns in the 
case** of ten things, or whatever other number you will,,if 
you take away or add aught, it immediately beeomes some 
other number. But (stje) lluit there is not the smne propriety 
in the etisc of any eertaiii (juality and of every n^semblanco, 
but a contrary one; and that it is not necessary to assign to 

* Here and shortly nftenvards. in de.spite of cr^nnion sf^rnsc, Sttalbauiki 
still sticks to vofwOtriic, ullhou^li Arof.tarvOeTtig is Ibuiid in MS. Gad. 
and supported by Fic uius's *• couditor nominum.” 

** Insttmd of orav Hoiiidorf correctly siiirgcsted '6ri av. Pidbui' 
** cernis—quod.’* 

' Instead of aerd, which has no meaning here, Ast suggested, what 
Stalbaum approves of, avrUa, , . > 
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an xd&iige suoli aa is that which one represents,if it 
abolit to be a resemblance. [IO 4.3 But consider*if I say 
any thing to the purpose. Would there not be two things, 
such as Cratylus and the resemblance of Cratylus, if any one 
of the gods should not only make a likeness of yourself in co¬ 
lour and figure, ns pninters do, but should make all the inward 
parts such as yours arc, and infuse into them the same sdft- 
•.ness, and warmth, and motion, and soul, and intellect, as i^inr' 
you; and, in one word, fashion everything as you have,.** and 
place such other things c]<kso to you,'*^ wlu'tluT would tht're bo 
one Cratylus, and a reserublance of Ch*atylas. or ('ralyluscs ? 

Crat. Tt apf)ears to me, Socrates, that there would lx*, two. 

Soc. You sec then, rny fi*iend, that it is necessary to seek 
after another propriety of ti roemhlancc* than what we just 
now spoke of; and that there is no necwsity, that, if any 
thing is taken away or for it to b(? any lorig<'r a re¬ 

semblance. Or do yfui not ixTceivc how rriueli resemblances 
want from being.the same as tlieir patterns ? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. Those ihirig.s then, “'‘of wliicl) the names are names,*'* 
would suffer a ridiculous fate', tlirough their names, if they wore 
in every respect assimilated to them ; for all things would he- 
coimj double; nor eon Id one*’' tell of either of them, w'hich 
was the thing itself and which the name. 

Crot. Yoti speak the truth. 

[105.] Soc. Jh)Idly then, my noble fellow, admit that one 
name is well inijmsed and another not; nor comiK*! it to have 

19—16 1 cannot uiidor»taad the, fircck iruvra — ol6v tnrtv o nor the 

Ihatin of t'iciiMis, " oinniu—qiiaieunquc ilhnl, rii|ii8 irnano csi." One MS. 
has & for 8, which leads lu irdera—ol’ tvftrriv ^tttKaltrai. 1. <*, “ all —that 
exists ill that, to whicli it is a rosctnhlaitcc.” Aiirl thus wo avoid the ne¬ 
cessity of supposing that riva is to be supplied before AvoCovvai and 
chcd^fc. Stalbaum’s version is, oinnia—talia, quale est quod, quis irni- 
tando exprimit,” i. e. ** all such things u.s is Uiai, which any one exhibits 
by an imitation *’— 

*• All tho words between the figures arc omitted by Ficinus, aud 
after him by Taylor. • 

t4«-u Tfiiijg I confess 1 cannot understand. 1 could have understood— 

*' of which the names arc the imitation.s,” in Greek, &v fiiftfifiard inTi 
Td bvoftara. Unless it be said that Plato meant, which the names 

nouns.*' 

' tl* Heindorf acutely saw that ric has dropt out after dvetv. For other* 
wise 1x0* would want its nominative. 
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^▼ery letter, in order that it may be really such ss is th$t, of 
which it is the name; but suffer it to introduce a letter which 
is not fitting, and if (you suffer) a letter (to do so, suffer) like¬ 
wise a noun in a discourSi^; and if a noun, (suffer) a sentence 
not suited to things to be introduced in a discourse, and not 
less a thing to be named and spoken of, so long as the type 
exists of the thing resiwjcting which there is the discourse; 
just as iti the names of the elements, which, if you remember, 
I and Herraogenes just now discussed. 

Crat, I do remember. 

Soc, It is well. For when this (the type)’** is there, al¬ 
though it may not have all that is fitting, ’^yet the thing itself 
will l)e told correctly, w'hcn all *'•*(fitting) tilings (are there); 
incorrectly, when only a fcw.’’^ But let us now, blessed man! 
’“’permit that the thing is spok«*n uf,’“’ in order that w'e may 
not, like those who walk about late at niglit in vEgina, (owe 
a debt); *’and thus appear to have arrived at the things by 
the truth itself, later than is becoming.’'’ Or at least seek after 

'■ For the sake of perspicuity one would expect ovro^, to be rofeired 
to ruTTOf. 

o—17 (n the place of these inlrllitfiblo words, of which the Latin is to 
be found in the version of Ficinus, Taylor has, I know not from whence, 
introduced the followinpr, “ Yet the representation may be said to subsist, 
as it ought.” And this he doubtless considered a translation of Plato! 

*• Instead uf XtXfStrti, all the MSS. read Xf£erai: incorrectly, says 
Stalbaum; for he did not know that, in many verbs, the future middle is 
used for the future passive. A large list of such vi^rbs was given first by 
Burney, aitas Poixon, in the Monthly lleviow for July, 1789, p. 13, and 
afterwards by Monk on Hippol. Id.-jS. 

The antithesis requires not Trdvra, as opposed to dXeya, but iroXXA— 

»—^20 Stalbaum rendetb XtytaOai —inifitv by ” let us permit the thing to 
be named that is, says he, ” let us concede that a thing may have a 
name.” But how irpayfia, or irpuYfia, could be understood, or what 
is the meaning of the wh<»le sentence, he dues not deign to explain. 

• 1 —»i Such is the literal and uninlelliirible fninslation of the nonsensi¬ 
cal Greek; whore, since Hi’indorf and Stalbaum confess themaelviss 
equally in the dark, 1 hope it will he said I have thrown some light on the 
passage, by reading, AiuXtyttr^ai Axaipa l&fiev, ivapA 

Iv aiiry ry aXyOtia, unirtp oi iv Aiytvy vvKrwp vtpudvTty iv aip6- 
iotf‘ Kai ydp iifuiy IttI rd Trpayfiara SoKopiv eiJrw irwg iXyXvS&Ptn 
it^iairtpoif roe ^covro^; i. e. Lot ns leave off conversing, I think, Un¬ 
seasonably : lest we stumble at Uic very truth, ns persons, who walk about 
late at i£ginado, in the ordure (of the street); for we shall appear to 
have arrived at the facts, later than is fitting.” The Greek is tn all die 
MSS. hut ono-*~At7C(7dai ouv & ftoueapti lAutv tVa ftijl &pXmfU» &<fKW 
oi iv Aiyivy v^srup vtpuSvrtg 6if/i bHov Kai u/tcig ivi ra irpAyputra ddf- 
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some other jpropriety of tiame, nod do not confess that an in¬ 
dication bj letters and syllables is a name: for, if ^ou admif 
both these assertions, yoa cannot be consistent with yourself. 

[IO 6.3 Crat. But you appear to me, Socrates, to speak in 
a moderate manner; and 1 so do put down (my vote).^ 

Soc. Since then tiie same things^ seem good to us after 
these, let us consider this too.*^ We say, that if the name is 
about to be properly imposed, it ought to have fitting letters. „ 

Crat. Yes, 

Soe. And it ought (to have) the letters similar to things? 

Crat. Eiuirely so. 

Soc. Such ti^en as are beautifully composed are composed 
in tbis manner. )Jut il‘ any one is not cori-ectly composed, it 
will perhaps, for the. most j^art, consist of fitting and similar 
letters, if it shall be a w'seuiblarice; but it will have a portion 
not fitting, through wliicl) the name would be neitlier beauti¬ 
ful nor beautifully formed. Shall we speak in this way, oi; 
otherwise ? 

Crat. There is no need, I think, to quarrel, Sfjcrutes j al¬ 
though it does not ])lea.se me to say, that a nanio exists, and 
yet is not beautilully composed. 

Soc. Does this too not please you, that the name is an in¬ 
dication of a thing ? 

Crat. It does )>lense me. 

Soc. And d(M;s it not sot'rn to you to Ijc well said, that of 

Mfttv avry rjji dXqOo'a ovno irwc fXr/XiifJfvai otpinirtpov rof* cnh'roj;. The 
best MS. Gutl. has, }H»wcvi*r, 64/t ucolc. I'loni wliicli I havi: elicited 
6tlfi Ip by the aid of SukIu-h, ' A^oi^turrni, IlXdrojv eal 

'A^o^oc* » dTriJornroc. Hfiicc ii is fair to infer that llu* people at 
were accustomed, like Ihov of Edinburgli not many years ago, to pKice, 
at night-fall, tho fiilli of tlieir dwellings in the street, thus reiidered slip¬ 
pery by the accnniulation of ordure. A similar pructu^e took place at 
Athens, as shown Aristophanc-s iu''Hp(ii(rt—Mr/rror’ dTrdwwrpov OfipaC 

litxftTe nijSt Xovrptov. With repard to the alteration «f d^riAcagrtf into 
(T^aXiSprv, and Us union wdth rp dXpOri^, it may be comi»arcd with 
ftrdetXrat rfle dXi)dci'a£ in 11*2. 

“ Oil riBfuat, with or w'ithout yputfiriv, see at Philoid. 144.5. 

** Instead of ravrtt, common sense rciiuiros roArd— 

•* Ficiiius —** quod rcstat, discutiamus as if he bad found in his 
MS. rd fttra ravra nroirw/trv. 

“ Although Ficinus l«is “ censemusne,” answering to ^d/ic)/ in all file 
MSS. Imt one, yet that one, Gud., lias here, as elsewhere, preserved the 
ooivect readings which is the consUtnt formula in Pkto, as shown 

by 'Hdindorf. 
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names some Are formed from the preceding! an^ m 

ShemselKea the first ? 

Crat To me it seems so. 

I [107.]. Soc. lint if the first names should be indications of 
certain things, ha^’o you any Ixjttcr method for their bdng 
' indlcatiotis tlian to make them ns nearly as possible sueb as are. 
the things which they onght to iiidieat** ? Or does the method 
which Ibjrningciies and many others speak of please you more, 
Ithat names are. eonventional, and irnlicate (their meaning) to 
those who have agrwd together and kmm-n beforehand the 
things (so named); and tliat in this conventionality exists®® the 
propriety of names; and that it niatti'rs not whether any one 
agrees to call tliem, as llicy are at present imposed, or the cem- 
trary, (to call) that which is now ‘-''small o great lu, and great 
cu small Which of method.‘< is agreeable to you? 

Craf. It is wholly and ui.i\crsally, Socrates, better to in¬ 
dicate by a ivscinhlunci wluit one \^i}Ules to indicate, ® but 
not by any ehanee mctlaid. 

>SVie. Von speak well. Il'tin n the name shall be fiimilar 
to a thing, is it not neces‘<arv Ibr tlie elements, fi’om which a 
person shall have composed the first names, to be naturally 
similar to the things tliemseh cs'r' My meaning is this, Could 
any one put together a picture, which we have just now said 
is the rest'inbhince of something existing, unless the pigments, 
from which the picture of li\ ing things is eoinposed, were na¬ 
turally .similar to those* which the art of painting imitates? 
Or is it impassihh^ ? 

Crat. linpi>.ssihlc. 

[ I OS. ] Sor. 1 1 » like inattner then names 'wonld never become, 
similar to any thing, unless the things, from wliieh names arc 


4« a 


To po’.scrtc the sense we must read, Kai tJrai tr rai'ry rifv o^Ootqra 
uvd/iaroc ry ier#h)ej/. in hull of Ktti ttvai ravryv 6p96T$ira omfiartiQ 
SvviftfKtfv' nn]c-< ii. he 'iai<l Umt Plato wrute. rtii th'at rnirg (in tins 
way) rt)vonOvTtiTa vi-uftarvcs wnlmut ErrOifKy, a pi. for ravry. 

,*>tiirh is itic ofwliat found in his MS, and is ac- 

know icdt;<**l l>> nil the oihcts. llcmdorl'un» the tirsT to adopt from MS. 
Gad., Miili Minch the three (ildi.''t ui^rec. vee trfua^^ii'iejya 

rciiXtli', irri ti tp fu'^n (tuiKpbr, i. e. to ealt by the name of little, Wufitiit 
now ealled preat, and nf preat, what is nf»w litllo.” 
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oonipoaed, ixuaessed originally at first ^ some similliade to 
those of ^hich the names are the imitations. Koyr elemoiits 
are the things from which names are to be composed. 

Cmt Yes. 

Soc, You therefore now take a share in the discourse which 
Hertnogenes did a little before, (k)inc then, do we sefera to 
you to have said corn'd ly, or not, that tlie letter p is similar 
to a riishing*on, and to motion, and to hardness ? 

Crai. To me, Of»n'eetlv'- 

Sac. And that the letter \ (is similar) to the smooth and 
soft, and to wlmt we just now mentioned ? 

Crat. Yes. 

iSbe. Do YOU know tlien that hu- the same thing we say 
l^Xrjportjc, hut till.' Kreti'iaiis i^Kkr/itorr/ft? 

Crat. Kiitirely ao. 

$Soc. Do then both p and n- aeem to be srmilar to tlio same 
thing ? and doea that word imlinite tlje same thing to them, 
ending with a a*! it doos to ns ending with u c ? or does 
it imlicatii nothin:; to i]ii> ofln-rs ol'iis.**'’ 

Crnf, It iinlieati'.s oni' tiling “ to hoili. 

Soc. Whether in that p auii r are .siiniiur, or in that they 
are not ? 

Crat. In that they are Minilar. 

Sor. Are tliey tlien >linil;ir in f;\ery way? 

Crat. At least in imiieating a rusliing-on. 

Soc. lint wliat as n-gard-* the inserted A? Does it not in- 

dieah^ the eontrarv ol' hfU’«lrie.*5s r 

» 

f'rt/f. J'erhajH, Snenife'i, it is not correctly in¬ 
serted i juHt as in the niiines whieli yon lately mentioned to 
Hermogenes, by taking away and a'hling letters where it was 
rei|uisite. And you tlien appeared to iin* (to uet)'’*^ properly. 
And now, perhaps, p ought to be inserted instead of A. 

Soc, You say we ll. What lluni, do we, as we arc now 
speaking, mutually understand nothing, wlicnnne pronounces 


The word irpJ/rop is .siijif ifluous after vTrdpSH, and ia eorrcdly 
gmUied by Fieinus. 

This is Ihv lin'ral version of the noTis/insieal (ireek, which Fieinus 


readers by "quibtOKlaTu nostniin;'* fSulbau^, by ** altera iris," w'lihh 
loads at once to isartpoic, of m he should have seen, 

imposed to dp^poripoif; m the answer of Fratybis, 

” Instead of oSv Ftalo wrote iv, u.s I have triinslated. 

^ Fictnus, ‘*ftccre videbaris,*’ ai if he luui feniitd Spar belbrc 
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the (hard) word 9i:Xnp6v (hard)? And do yon not under* 
sUnd what I am saying ? 

Crat I do, my very good fHend, ttirough custom. 

Soc. But in saying custom, do you think you are staying 
any thing different from convention ? Or do you call Custom 
any thing else than this, that when I pronounce this word, 1 
understand it, and you know that 1 understand it ? IX) you 
not mean this ? 

Crat, (’ertairily. 

See. If’ tlit ri you know this, when T pronounce it, there is 
an indicatiem ((d’soincthingj’® to you through me. 

Crat. CJcrtaiiily. 

Sac. From that which is dissimilar to what I have in mind, 


when I pronouiM'c it, if \ is disHimilar^* to tlie 
which jyon pronoiincc. [110.] And if lids is the cas»% what 
else is it, than that you liavc nwi<h u coTiventi(»n with ytmrself, 
and that the profwicty of the mitm? is a (•(jmp:n*t w'iih your¬ 
self; .siric<' both simihu'nii<l dissimilar hitters, whrn^mecting 
with custom and comjmct, i?i(iie:it<' {the same tilingi"*’ to you? 
But if custom is very far from heing a eompuet, it will be no 
longer proper to sii}' tlmt similitiKii* is an indication, but custom 
(rather): for lld.s, tt.‘< it appears, indii'ates both by the similar 
and the dissimiliir. Since then, Ch’atylus, %yt* agi'cc in tiiis— 
for I will ]»ut down your .silence as consent,'**’ it i.s surely 
nece.ssary that compact and custom should contribute to tlie 
indication of what we have in mind and pronounce; since if, 
O best of men! you are willing tt) come to number, from 
whence do you think you will be able to attribute similar 
names to each number, if you do not permit tliis consent and 
eonipaet of yours to }>os.so.ss some authority about the propriety 
of names ? It pleases me, indeed, tiiat names should be,- as 
inueli as possible, similar to things; but yel I fear, lest per- 


** After yiyvfrtit I siisprct roe h.is dropt out, 

** As It would be absurd to say that the letter is dissimilar to <rrX4> 
poTHc (hardness). Plato wroU‘. no diuibt, to to? X— ■!. e. if tlu» Wca 
of softness iii Uie letter X is dissimilar to the ideaiuf hardness in the word 
«rjtXi|pori7C- 

** Ficinus, by his idcta—representaut," shows that he found itt bi^ 
MS. raiVWi after ^pdpftara. as required by the sense. 

•• Compare Eunp. Iph. A- 1142, Avri> ei rh aty^v hftoXoyovvr^s i«rr« 
irov: Phitarch, it. p. 532, F., 'It ydp ircoorr} roic y* &W 0 K(fin^. 

So in English, '* Silence gives constmt.*.' 
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cliaaee ^6 yttraction of this similitude be really very slight^ 
according to the language of Hermogenes,^ and that it will be 
necessiry for us to make use of that ridiculous thing, called 
compact, as regards a propriety of names; since (words) will 
be spoken perhaps in the most bcmiitiful manner podsibh.% when 
they sltall be spoken (by letters) either entirely, or for the nmst 
part similar,®'* that is, fitting; but in the most ugly n»anner, 
when the contrary takes place, liut after these still tell me 
this. What power do names possess with resjiect to us, ami 
what beautiful efieet must we ssiy they produce ? 

[111.] Crat. To nu*, Socrates, they appear to teach; and 
that it is without cxe(.‘pfion true, that he who knows the 
names, knows the things likt*wise. 

Soc. Perhaps, Ci'atyins, you mean some such thing as this; 
that when any one kn»ws the quality of the name,—now it 
is of the same quality as the thing,—lie theft also knows the 
thing ; since it is similar to the name; and that there isoni; and 
the s.ame art in all things, which are siuiilar to one another; 
and in consetpicnce <jr this you appear to rue to assert, that he, 
who knows the names, knows also the things. 

Crat. You speak most truly. 

Soc. Come now, Jt*t us see what is this mode of teaching 
existing things, ol^vhich you are now speaking, and whether 
there is any other%iothod, this how^^ver lH‘iug the better;®** 
or whether there is no other than this. Which do you think 
is the case ? 

Crot. I think thus, that theni is no other method; but that 
this is the only one, and the best. 

Soc. But whether «lo you think that there is likewise the 

very same invention of tilings existing, (and;*" that he, who 

• 

^ In § G7,"where yX«r;fpo#c in nwd as yXt<rx(»^ is Jiore. 

*—** Heindorf sayw ilial ieo/inra is to bo Ums Mipplied. lie should 
liftve corrected Xtymro into Xiyot nc, and \iyijTai into Xeyp ri ; for the 
sense would then bC'-** ^ince u jiorson would ihen speak ]H‘rhaps in tho 
most beautiful manner possible, when he shull speak any tlittif; m words 
either wholly or for tho most similar, tluit is to say fittuig (to iltiiias).” 
With regard to for ufioib»Q. the true reading has been preserved, a.s 

Heindoif was the first to notici;, by Ficinus alcjne. 

* Pkiniis has utrnm alius prHerca sit, hie tamcn potior haWaliir 
where there is a proper antithesis between “sit” and “hobeatur,” not 
found In the Greek. 

* The conjunction ical has evidently dropt out after tlvai, whatever 
Sialbaom may say to the contrary. 

VOl. IIJ. * c 
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^invented the names, invented alw the things, of.in^hicli there 
are the«namc>s? Or that it is necessary to seek and iind 
another method, but to learn this ? * 

' Crai, Above all things to seek after and disccn'er the very 
same method, as regards the same things. 

[112] iS’or. Come then, let us consider, Cratylus, if any 
one, while seeking after things, hdlows after names, and looks 
upon the qiiulity of each, do you not eonsider^' that there is 
ho small dangrr of his being de,eeiveJ ? 

Crat. How? 

, *SW. It is ]»lain, that he. who first founded names, formed 
them, ns we have said, sindi as thouglit the things thein> 
selves M'eiv. Js it not so ? 

CraL Certainly. 

AVir. If then he did not think righlly, but formed them, ns 
he fancied, '‘-wliut think vou hall we, sufl'er, who are his fol¬ 
lowers Is it aught else, ihan f«<r us to he de« eived? 

CraL But (seel, Soi’rale", lest tliis he not the ease; but 
that it is neeessary t‘or him, who foiiiidtd the names, to have 
founded them knowingly ; for ot'a'vwiv, as I hefon* nunarked, 
names would never have existed. And h i thisi>e the greatest 
jil’Ouf to you that he, wlio fonmied tln-m. did not stumble from 
the truth. For all tliinir-* would not h;i\e Unis <diinied in with 
him. Or, di«l yon not penrivf' this vonnK'll’, when you were 
saying, that all naim-.s were romjiosetl “ae.eordiiig to the same, ’ 
and for the sanu* r *■* 

[llJh] Sot\ But this a|)ol<»gy. my worthy Crnfylus, is of 
no weight. For if the i’ounder of naim*.s, after stumbling ut 

41 — 41 nrimh'rfiior Sinlliauni hioe rianarked, ihat. Mivvo^io- 
fitv (‘uulti m>l be thus IoUwwimI by aj*’ tri'etif, we lliUbl, in lio« of 
ivvoiirrtafitVf nsid ifvo' wh ivvoiinw^uf, what I'lrnius ftmiid iu his MS., 
tks shown by his vrrsmTi, “ Ajre, iiii eoiishli'ictnus." 

42 — 42 AlthmiKli e\ri> of Tiiyli'r’i. inm.slaiion betrays an ignorance 
quite innrvellons ot' the origiaul, yet in i)u.-> passnee he has outdone all 
\m former mistakt s tty ins t cision of the must easy of Clreck texts. ** What 
must we think of lituse who were perstnuied lu follow him ? " And yet this 
was the person, who pri'sumed to put the Atherian philosopher into ail 
English dress, fur the benolit, forsoolb, of those, who w'ero to be led to 
the croaUtr mysteries orProelus, after they had Im'CU initiated by iheatdf-* 
taught hierupliant ttilo the lesser of Philo. 

Taylor has anticipated by his “ according to the same/* th« ItMid- 
ing «otrd rat'for, ilnst introduced by Heindorf from MS. Ottd», in licil 
of «ar* aM, ^ 
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flret^ fon^ llie rest (of the words) to this pointy and compelled^, 
them tp chime in with himst^lf, there is nothing strange ; just 
ns jn the ease of diiigraois, in which sometimes the first mis> 
ta&e being trifiing and unapparenty all the remaining parts, 
although very numerous, follow ns they ought,and agree 
with each other. There ought then at the beginning of «5very 
thing to Ijc to evt?ry |>er8on much discussion and refieclion. 
whether the principle is pn)perly laid down or not; and iJiis 
l>eing suiflcicntly cxaniined, the rest, I say, wdll api)ear*^ to 
follow it. And yet I shouhl not wonder if names chime iu 
wiiii each other. For let us again consider, what wc. dis¬ 
cussed before, that of the wdioh* going on, and earriod on, 
and flowing, the names signify to us, w'o say, the existence. 
Do they seem to you to indicate any tliing else than*^ in this 
w'ay ? 

Vrat. Very much so ; and that they correctly signify this. 

[114.] iSW. T.<el us con.>i(Ier then again taking from out of 
them, in the first place, tiiis name, 'V.vttrrtifirf (.sc-ieiice); since it ’ 
is doubtful, and seems to signify that ifrrv'Tir (it stops) our soul 
in acts, ralh(*r than that it is borne along wdlh tlmni; and 
hence it is more proper to cnuiiciute it.s iK’giiining us now, 
^^than by throwing out f, Trorn/pi;, and to make an insertion in 
that of t*"* in the place «>f that in «. '‘“In the next place, tins 

word Btftiuov (firm) is .so called, beeuu.se it is the imitation of 
a certain /9»ir(c (basi^^), and irrrt«ric (standing), but not of 
(rushing-on). Again, Tffrep'a (lii.^tory) indieuU^s surely that 
itni}tn rot' povv fit .stops the flowing); and the word (Ihirror) 
(credible) indicates a thing itnuv (causing to stand).*'* Like¬ 
wise Mi'f/pi) (memory) indicates surely to every one, that there 


** Instead of fiF-ti ovra tTOfteva I have translated as if Plato had 
written, oi^a, irrofttva. 

** As tliere isnirfliiiiR ini which p«rii'e«T0ai can depend, I suspect Plat<» 
wrote r<4 Xetrr* dvpij/ti faivtaOni, insteud of rd Xruird p<yi'e<r9at, Fkinus 
has ca-tcra jam pnncipiuin seqm debent.” 

** 1 have followed Hemdoif in ado]iiini; dXAo rt from MS. (iiid., 
with which seven other MifS. aarce. Siulbaum omits f/. 

Such is the veifion of Bekker's text; and this of StalbaumV- 
** than iTtirriifiri, by throwing in f, but Ot make a throwing-iri, instead oi 
that in t, in that of c.*' 1 con understand neither; nor perceive even 
what Plato meant to say. 

All between the numerals Stalbatun considers an interpolatioit. 
Bui why any one should have interpolated words which no one can un¬ 
derstand, he dciBs not deign to stau*. 

2 c 2 
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^ is a fiorti (abiding) in Ihe soul) bat not a nisMi)g«-OB. Aitd^ 
if you will, *A/iaprta (error), and £v/u^opa (contingeney), if any 
one foUow.<) them according to their name, will appear to be 
the same with ihe aforesaid Xwetne (intelligence), and 
ariifjin (science), and all the other names connected with Be* 
rioiis matters. Still further, 'Afiadia (ignorance), and 

*At:iAtiffia (iiiteinperanee), appear to be similar to these: tor 
ufjiaOia (ignomnc(') appears to be the march of one going 
fipo (with a go*!); but dkoXntfin (intemperance) appears 
to be uko\nv6la (a following) in all respects of things. And 
thus, the names which m'o t'onhidcr afiplicable to the ti|pest 
tilings, woulil appear to In', most similar to tliose applicable to 
the most lit'uutiful. And 1 think that any one would discoTer 
many others of this kind, if lie busied himself about them; 

•r* ' 

from which he would iniii'iinc. that the founder of names did 
not indicate things going on and borne along, but such as 
have, an ahiding. 

Crnt. And yet you sc'c, Sncnites, that lie indicated many 
^ things by that (notionV ’'' 

Sftr. VV'hat is this, Cratyliis ? Shall wc count the num* 
Iw'r of namc.s as if they were (vot(?s by) pebbles? And will 
their propriety consist in this, that the truth will be there, to 
which side soever the greater nuuiber of the names appear .to 
point. 

Crat. Is not thi.s"'* reasonahlc? 

Sor. Not in the least, my friend. But let us leave these 
points there,'’'* and o*m‘'ider wlicther you will agree or not 
with us in this. [IK’ ] Have we not lately acknowledged, 
that those who founded names on each occasion*® in cities, 

So Stutbuiini; Iml lltimltvrf prcl'i'rs nullinami’s avry, "itself;” I 
can uTulcrMianil ncitlu'r For ruvry could ma moan " the aforesaid*” 
Tli« proper Wold ^\ould be t/fni y. 

Picimis has " KciMimhmi acitatioiils siimificationem,” os if he bad 
found in his MS. jcuru Kiti}mv i:i lieu of tirMi'wc. 

liist^'nd of oriroiii'. Haul poMtivt lv, 1 haie translated as if it ‘were oiir 
inifrnorain oly, on account of the answer; tn here Plato very cunningly 
dismisses the coiiMdenition of tiie question, whCLhcr the numb^ ofnaues 
was, or ‘was not, to decide the tniih of t!i<> doctrine in dispute. 

Instead of aerov, " there,” one would prefer raerp, "in this way/* 
as in Sympo.s. p. 220, C., c<ii ravra pit* roerp; in two MSS. eor* 
roctly. 

“ 'in lieu of i/rdffrart, an adverb of time, one would prefer ciRtevh^)|^j, lili 
adverb of place. 
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feotb OrocuiQ ftfid Barbarian, were name-founders, ^and tbat^ 
the aft, competent for this, is name-founding.^ • 

Crat Entirely so. 

Soe, Tell me now, did tlipy^ were the first oamo- 
foutiders, found the first names, while they knew the things 
to which they assigned their names, or did not know ‘i 

Crat, I think, Sonnitcs, whihi they knew tlmm. 

Soc, For surely, friend Cratyhw, (they could not do so) 
while they did not know. 

Crat It dwjs not apjM/ar to me (tlmt they couhl). 

' ^Sac. Let us then return to the ])oint from whence we 
digressed; for you just now.^' in wliat 1ms preceded, (stated,) 
if you recollect, that lie, who tournlod names, must have previ¬ 
ously known the tilings to whirl) he assigned their names, 
Are you then of this opinion still, or not ? 

Crat. Still. 

Soc. Say you, that he who founded the first names, founded 
them knowing (the things ) ? 

Crat Knowing tla'.ni. 

Soe. From what names then did he either leam or find out 
the things, if the fii’st imnies wej’<* not yet l.aid down ? But, 
on the other hand, sai<l we not, that it is inipos.sible to learn 
and find out the things hy any oilier than by learning 

or finding out ourselves the quality of names? 

Crat You appear to me, Swrates, to say something to the 
purpose. 

^—** Here, as tUrwlim*, 1 haw, with IbandeTf, adopted wliat curn- 
maa sense requirrs, ftyofiarMruc, and oroftamOtriKi/v, and /n'ogaro- 
Wroi, prest^ned in MS. tiud, alunt-, mul in the conrLled version of Fi- 
cinus; for in the cd. pr. all is unutu d beiweeii w before, down 

to 4;jiraviX0bffUv, 

^ Schleiermai'hcr suggesti, with the approbation of Stalbuum, dpn 
ydp Koi Iv toIq irpitvQkv. For npri would refer to the proetdingunHwer, 
snair toiq tro6(rf)tv to y. H. lob. Fn mns utniLs Iv ruts irpuaOfv. 

** Althougii even Heiudorf failed to see aiiv ditli<;uU\*hrr«, it i« evident 
that Plato wrote, dHparot^ cTeni fy «7r’ oXXon' fsaOii'rac h awroi'c 
IfyiVpdvras, Fur tlius dXXot and aiiroi arc perpetually opposed to caeh 
Other in this furroutu, as^ have shown iu Foppo's Fruiogoiu. p. 2.Vt and 
356, where I should have htati-d that in Thneyd. i. 'i'i, Dionysius Hub 
in p. 820, found the correct reading m hi.H MS., olc rt aiirhg irapijv Km, 
iSi'tWP irap* dXXii»i;:.and we shall thus ubvinie the objection 

nlarted by Popjio a^iiuit my UXtiuv, as being found only in poetry, 'i'u 
tiui... passages already quoted in defence of iho antithesis 1 could now 
•dd nUl twenty more. 
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^ •S<w- After what manner then shall we wy^at they 

knew (tbe thingM) and founded their names ? or that there 
were naine-fonndcrs befort^ any name whatever was laid down, 
and that they knew (the things)/'’ if indeed it is impossible to 
learn things otheiwise than from names ? 

Crnt 1 tiiink, Sw.rates, that the account respecting these 
matters is tlie most true, (which says) that a power greater 
than timt of man assign^Ml the first names to things, so that 
tliey must of nficossity be in a correct state. 

Soc. Do you think tiien tfint lie who laid down names, 
whether he wa^ a crTtain d;vmon, or a god,**^ would lay down 
things contrary to himself? Or do we apfK^ar to you, to have 
just now said nothing to tlie purpose? 

Crnt, Hut (see) lest ilie otiier sort of these are not names. 

Soc. Which sort, thou hi r of men? those which lead to 

standing, or those to riishi!ig-o!i ? For, as we just now said, 

it will not Im; <l<‘t« rnjinod liv their mimher. 

¥ 

Crnt. It is tims indeed Jusl.'’'' Sorrates. 

Soc. I’lic names then iM-ing di\iJe<l into factions, and some 
asserting that they arc like the truth, and otiiers th.^t they 
arc, how shall w'e decide ? or to what (tribunal) go ? For 
surely (we cannot go) to other names, dilferent from these;’'*® 
for there arc m» others. Hut it is plain that certain other 
things, besides nanu's, must he sought after, which will show 

After erffrai llcindnrf undiT'iiJimis r« TTpayfiara, as did Ficiims, 
whoso version is, “eoMjiie r«‘s anti u eu^tnoisse.” ^^ttl!baunl supplies 
avTo, i. 0 .uro/ui, ns 'rayl.ti did. Hut ihi* hori'se !■>. 1 ihiuk, “and they 
know tlioni,” i. e. that thi* prr.sMiis who knew iho things, know the parties 
whui;ave the untnrs. For nto.si u-'isurt'dly icMi'ooj^'Ciumut be referred io 
the sHino persons as 

8o Jai/iwv and Jiro nppo'iod in Eurip. Hoc. lf»4. 

8ouU ihe MS.S. nnd Fii'inu.s. iioindori' sucf;esii‘d, with the (^tpro- 
bation of Stiilhaiiui. Ot'ror ih) aKawp yr, in liuu of OiTni uevOf 

thus follows owroc fr). ri.iti’ wroto, (Ji» -ydp too’ ifp htaiop yt. 

8o Taylor tiun-sluicd iVrpa liWn tuvtiup, before lieind. and Stalb* 
But though cVfpoc I'liii and does govorii a gouiuve, dX\o( t lumot and does 
not, except in the passages ({uoted by Maithiffi and Kiihiier, which are 
either corrupt or iniurpulutiid. But were the ,|'acl otlierwise, Irtpa and 
dXXa Could not Ih' Uius united in IMato. The usage was of a later date—a 
fket not ktiowu to llonnann; who would defend, in Eurip. Sunpt. 588, 
noXXooi,’ (rXi|i> c^i) xarkpevi dXXoec irdi^ouc: although it ta evident that 
the dramatist wrote, lloXXovc irXvM eo^ircpoc aaXoi&C irdvenc: Where 
mXov£ is due to Markland, and ntprceoi'g to Mus^ave; for which 1 have 
aubatituted mrprfnuc, remembering that Ulysses is called tnpunpbf 
in Od. A. 24lt. tkinccUy then did Uousde read in Plato dma wt dXXa. 
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vs, withoul names, whicJi of these are true, after havins 
|)ointed out, it is evident that,*** the truth of things.* ^ 

[118.] Crat. It appears so to roc. 

Soc, It is possible, therefore, Cratjlua, if such Iw the case, 
to learn, as it seems, existing things without names. 

Crat. It appears so. 

Soc. Through what else then do you oxpee.t to learn them? 
Is it timjugh any thing elM* llitiii what is reasonable and most 
just, through their eoniiniinion with eacii other, if they are in 
any wayuhially allied, and esj»eeially thnujgh thein.<»idve8 ? 
For surely llmt, wliieh is dilfereut I'roni and foreign to tliosc, 
Would indicate something dilTenuit and foreign,*’'* hut not them ? 

Crtif. You appear to in<' to speak the truth. 

Sae, But hold, by Zeus. Have we not oiten confessed that 
names propt-rly imposed are. like, the things, of which tlujy nr<» 
the names laid down, uml im* the resemhluHceg of the things ? 

Crat. Yes. 

iSVw,*. If then one may learn, as miK;h as pcwsihle,®* the 
things tlirough n.'ime**, and likewise through themselves, which 
W'ill ho the best and el«-nresl inetiiod c»f learning? 'Jo learn 
from a rt*scinblane(‘, both itself, whether it is a beautiful like* 
r*c8s, and likewise the, truth, of wdiieh it is the resombhince; 
itT frean the truth, botli itself, and whether its resemblance has 
been fashioned in a becoming manner'? 

Crat. There appears to me a necessity (to learn) from the 
truth. 

[110.] Sar. After W'hat manner then one must lenm, or 
find oift existing things, is perhaps a greater task than for me 
and you to know; and we must he content to eonfess this, 
that they are to be learned and sought for, not from the names, 
but mucli rather themselves from themselves ? 

Cnit. It appears so. Sfjcrates. 

Soc. Still farther let us consider this; that these many names 
tending to the same thing may not deceive us^ if,*^ in reality, 

•* la lieu of the nonsensical fti£avra ^^AovArt, for which sonu! would 
answcrgiir t«i " vidolu ei " in Ficinits, Plato evidently wrote 
ciiSarri — "havinf; pronted out tlu; inith, aiiii not ovulent." 

^ I'he inncndaiion dXXoiov for dXXo liv, au(rgcatf:d by Heusde, has 
been adopted by Heind., Uokk., and StaJh. 

** Instead of /uxXitfra, common seiiHc requires cdXXtera, ** as well a 
ptHwible," similar to the subsequRnt KaXXiuv. 

In thus inserting “ if," 'J'aylor has anticipated Wyttenbach; both o* 
whom ibnnd the idea in the cum *' of Fioinus. Stalbauin is content 
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tlie)' who founded them considered all things as gQpg*oii ever 
^nd flowipg—for they appear to me to have so considered-^nd 
if this were the case it would not thus (l)e well).® But these men 
have fallen, as it wore, into a certain vortex, and ore thmnseives 
stirred about,® and by dragging us along, luirl us into it. For 
consider, O wondrous Cratylus, what I often dream about, 
whether w<‘ should say or not tiiat there exists in the abstract 
the beautiful and the good, and each of the things existing. 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that there does exist. 

Soc, U'-t us then consider that very thing, not as ff a coun¬ 
tenance or any thing of thij^ kind were beautiful—for®’ all these 
appear to flow—but slmll wc say tliat beauty in the abstract 
is not always such ns it is ? 

Crat. Wc inu.st. 


[120.] S(>v. Can erne tluTi correctly say, if it is always* 
secretly goii»g away, lirst, liuit it is, and next, that it is of 
such a kind ? Or is it iK*ce*«sarv, while we are .'^peaking about 
it, for it to bec'Jine. iniinediately something else, and to 
secrt‘tly withdraw itself, and to In*, such no longer. 

(.-rnt. It is neee.ssary. 

Soc. Ilow then can that he any thing, which never subsista. 
in a similar manner ? For if it ever .'Mibsists”’' in a similar^ 


■ 

with IKarararac rt^ oru /»'?'—For }j( lakes/i'ttjrnTwrai in an activ^v' 
sense, iiikled by a corrtiiii passacc iii Anstmlr’s IMoblem. $28; anu 
rejects entirely rt ut'ler Siai-vtjfHi'rtr, uiul says that fjtiv is used by an elc- 
giuit asyndetua for jiir ydfi. What IMaio wrote nii^tht perhaps be pleased 
at; it is however quite certain to me that he did not write i^airar&rai^ 
vpri fiiv — ^ 

In.stend ofoi'x of'rwc t\n, oX-X’, one would expect oi'x ovrwc 
icaXw£, dXX'—and so jicrhiips I'leintts tbiind in liis Itl8. Fur his vention 
is, quonnii tnitien opinio, si tabs exstitit, t'uisa habenda est.*' On the 
expression icaXwc dt' f\(u, st e my l*(qq>r)’,s Frolcgom. p. 182. Stalbanm, 
after Heindorf, renders. qnuni tatnen forlassc non ita sit.** But that 
would be in correct (ticek t 6 ti Tii\oy ovx nDruic 

** Instead of KtfKu/in-ai. one wimld prefer jci'kX^ Kwuvrat, i. e. " on 
carried about in a circle.” Ficimis has “ vacillant jactamurque.** Tha 
verb KVK^p seems scarcely adapted to civtj ; winch is connected with the 
idea of a circular movement, not a stirring about, as a cook slits a pot of 
porridge. ' 

*' instead of xai we must read with ilcindorf rai ydp—Piemus liit 
'* ^ippe.** Stalbautn absurdly, as usual, defends the conunon reading* 

* ^kker and Stalbauin have incorrectly adopted t<rx«i from many 
MSS. in lieu of 1%^^. They did not know that Uxti is never xmd in«i. 
transitively, except in Politir. p. 3U7, F., Legg. viii. p. 846, G., Rep* a. 
484, B*, and even there it is easy to rcstoxu iho more usual form. Vainly 
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manner, firing that time *®[wheii it subsists in a similar 
mannferj^ it is evident that it dws not change; bat, if it al¬ 
ways subsists in a similar manner, aJid is the smncs, how can 
it change, or be moved, not liaving started out fttnn its own 
form of existence ? 

Crat. By no means. 

Soe, But neither can it be known by any one. For, as 
soon as that approaches which is about to know it, it becomes 
somotbipg else, and of a diirercnt kind, so that it cannot be 
know'U ot* what quality it is, or bow it subsi.sts. Now surely 
no knowledge knows that, wbieh it knows has no luaniKtr of 
subsistence. 

Craf. It is as you say. 

Soc, But neither, CVatylus, is it reasonable to say that 
knowledge exists, if all tilings change and fall away, and 
nothing abides. For if this vi vy thing [1 mean know- 
lodge]itself does not change and fall away, so us to he not 
knowledge, it would remain fu* ever [knowledge],"’ and liw 
knowle ilge; but if the form itself oi' knowledge changes aiicl 
falls away, it will at the, same tiriuj cluinge ami fall away into 
« form dilfen’ut from knowlcdgir, and w’ill he knowledge no 
timger; but if it always ehanges and lulls uw'uy, it will 
‘dways be not knowledgi»: and !iy this reasoning there would 
le neither the thing about t<i know, nor that about to Ui 
known, [ll^l-] Ibit if that always snhsist.s which knows, 
then that wdiich is known subsists, and the heautifiil subsists, 
and the gootl subsists, and eiudi siiigh* thing else of those ex¬ 
isting; ’^‘^nor do these ajipearlo me to he really similar to the 
flowing, or ru«>hing>on, of wdiich we wore speaking."’-’ But 
whether these things subsist in this way, or in the way that 

tlitm does Buttman attempt to draw n nice distiactinn between 1%*^^ 
IcrxMV. 

•»—*• The words within brackets are 'tinilted byh twenty MS5J. and 
Fidnns. Tliey are evidently an iiiicrpobiiKni. 

” The words ») yv&mt arc clearly an explanation of aiirh tovto. 

Here too the words 17 yvwWf liavo b*’o*n uiinrcnssanlv foiHted in. 

I have translated us if Uto tircM-k wore oiiSt fioi \paivfTai rnrwrrt 
Spota dcri ilvat-—j>o^ ovlafti oiiti ^opa. For I cannot uiidcrMtand nC 
fi0t rattirflf ofima oi'ra, il vrv 17 /ific kiyofttp, poy ovifv ol>ii 

After the verb tlvai could not be omitted; ndr is there 

any need <»f !n*ra, m say nothing; of the asyndeton in ou pM. Ficinus has 
** gttie in prtciMintia dicimua, fluxus hitionis stmilta non vidciitur.*' 
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followers of Heraclitus and many others''^* asaeili (see) 
that it is hy no means an easy subject of inquiry; nor is it the 
part of a {terson possessing much mind, to give himself dp, 
and his own soul, to the study of names, (and) eonfiding^^ in 
them and tltose that founded them, to make a bold assertion, 
as if he knew something, and tc> give a verdict against himself 
and existing things, as if notliing «>f any thing were sound, 
but that all things did, like (unsound) vessels of clay, let the 
water run tlirough ; and really, like p<'rsons labouring under a 
catarrh, fancy that things are so (iisjwsed, and things are 
seized witli a flowing and catarrh."^ [122.] Perhaps then, 
Cratylus, this is the cas«‘, and perhaps not. Hence it is 
proper to reflect upon this well niul manfully,'^* and not 
to receive any thing easily for as yet you arc a young man, 
and possess tlic vigour of ac«' and if, after reflecting, yoti 
discover any thing, corniuun-e.ile it to me. 

Crat. And so I will do. But rest assured, Socrates, that 
even now I am not witlu»ut consitleration; but to me on re¬ 
flection, and having had trouble, it appeals to be much more 
on that sidc^^ as Heraclitus asserts. 

” Such as Protiiporas and Empedneles. .Sec Thcoitcl. $ 25. IIrind. 

By simply lasertinR r* nlUT TreTritrrtvKora, I have restored the 
syntax, that previuiisty laboured not a Utile. Taylor luo has ** and con¬ 
fiding." 

On ovi^iv I’lyi^c Heindorf refers to Phicdon. p. 6B, A. 

As not all clay-vcsaols, but only the unsound, lot the water run 
through, it is evident that Plato wrnie wnjrtp Kipn/na iroflpd pit. Com¬ 
pare (vorg. p. 41)3, E. ^ lOtj, wlu'ro a j>erson is said to fill nvith difficulty 
clyyfia traOpa. On the word itself sou 'I’oup. on Loiigin, § 18, Heindorf 
on 'rheietut. p. 179, 1)., Slalbauiu on Phileb. p. 5ti, C., and myself on 
Prom. 9Gd. 

1’ — >r Unless 1 am greatly mistaken, the words lurd ptt'ftar^c ri tai 
jcarappue ure the explanation of olVuic: while it is impossible to believo 
thm Trdera w'onUi W thus n peated aller to vpaypaTa. Plato 

wrote, 1 suspect, olttrOat xai ra irptiypnra ttiacflerOot, irai navraxov pfA- 
pan "and ^rc eicry where seized wiili a flowing.” 

Here, as elsttwhero, MS. (tud. has alone preserved the true reading, 

$v Krti rti'i’ptiitii;. 

^ Alter acctis.ative could scarc^y be omitted. Hence 

Plato probably wrote yi 'i* Per yi n could easily drop odt 

before fn. 

** Fieinus has ” atquc tibi sufltcit ffltas." For he perhaps found in b!s 
MS ifXiKMv icdviir 

Although irpaypara is correct Creek, and so is uroXA paX- 
XoK, yet one w'ould preit r rpaypara ixot^rt woXXA, pSXKfHti ti ml iPtrAmf 
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Soe, ]>> ym then hermfter, my friend, when you retur%^ 
hither, inatroct me; but now, as you have iue4e preparations, 
proceed to the country; mid liermogenes, here, will attend you. 

Crat This shall be, Socrates $ and do you also endeavour 
to think upon these matters, as is lueet.^^ 

ipaivtTtu (xet*'* in lieu of iKtivv>Ct or r(*(ttinint; tKtivuc, ^aivtrai tv Ixfit*. 
For fx^iv could nut here suind by itself; and scarcely tietivtac, where the 
u«ual word is 

Ftcinua, “ (|uando rcdicris," whicli lends to itrnidy dpyxpCt instead 

of lirtiMv 

“ In lieu of »75q, which never ends u sfnitenee, one would expoet ^ ft7, 
as I have translated ; (»r else rnvraffj. For thus closes a senleticc in 
Mono, ^ 24, Kai wXeeroc r>/; where DiiUTnaitii qucftes Dumotith. Midtan. 
^ 8, KUi raXXrt Cr). Wc meet indeed with Atirrofttv itfiac. XlcTTo/itv 
in Philoi'l. 1459. Rut there I have rototetl —Xttvufit voi £tl, which 1 
should have supported by ixiuttin^ Furip-Kl. lillO, Kai o' diroXci^w, ooi 
Xciird^tvor. 




INTRODUCTION TO THE PARMENIDEa 


Or till the Dialogues of IMato tlic Parmenides is one of the most 
remarkable. For nut only d<u\s it turn ii{K}n questions relating to 
the most abstruse abstractions of metaphysics, but the manner too^ 
in ^rhich the subject is handled, aflurds the bgst illustration of that 
“sapiential iiiKinicntis”—clevernesa without sound sense—in the 
meshes of wliieh Horace .says he was at one time caught; and, to 
which he might have fairly applied his own graphic verse— 

*' Dintit, u’dificiit, niutul quarlratu rotuiuliM," 

Pulb down, builds up, uitd chaugCA squarrs for rounds. 

By a chain of reasoning, where Kiibtlcties assume the garb of truths, 
conclusions are arrived at. “o a*- to fully jn.stify the fear, which So* 
crates is here feipied to feel, that hy pursuing metaphysical inqui¬ 
ries, he would fall into the hottoniless of trifling; from which, 
as from Hades, according to Virgil, only they, 

“ quoii smb-uH e\oxit ad ivihfm virtus," 

Valour soul-burning to the skies hath borne, 

could hope to escape; and, like Ulysac's under the guidance of the 
goddess of wisdom, 

" Salvos «e fiui>crafi i>otuirae evuderc ad auras.” 

In safety could to upper air return. 

Such at least seenlb to have liecn the fate of every Commentator, 
who has ventnted to enter the maze of mind, which Plato has with 
such art built uj). For neither Proclua and Daniascius of the olden 
time, nor more recently Ficinus, nor, within the lost hVindrcd years, 
Taylor in England, ikhlciennacber and others in Germany, nor 
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C^iMln in France, have been 4i1e to understand thorottj^ljrtbem*' 
aelvest and to pxplain satisfactorily to others, what is likely to re¬ 
main for ever an iatcllcctual puzzle. 

It is then a fortunate circumstance for nich as may be still dis- 
poaed to enter the labyrinth, that Stalbaum has furnished them, 
with a clue, by prefixing to liis edition of the Parmenides, publnJied 
at lieipsig in IH48, four Itooks of elaborate Prolegomena, running 
to 949 octavo pages. For the readier unil fitid there an ample and 
geoetaliy satisfacUtry discu««tion on various (Ktint'i connected with 
the doetrines proniulgHted in the dialogue. Of thc'sc pi‘rha|)S the 
most startling is the thc*{>rv of Sorlier, ul»o would Imve the world 
believe that the Pttriuenidcs wiis nuf ^xritten by Plato, hut hy some 
anon^unoiis pliilmopher, to whom to he attrihnU'd likewise the 
Sophist and Stutostuan. In dot'eMcc of this novel notion, which, 
gays StallMium, Sochor has been un .Me to support by a single argu¬ 
ment of the least weight, Stalhaiim hinisell’ has produced one, that 
SiKher has oniitteil. l or according tn Stalbainn, Aristotle htw never 
made a direct allusion to the Parnu jiidcs ; although there seem to 
l)C two indirect in Physic, i. 9, and as many in Sophist. Kl, c. ix. 
But he might have added that, even if there were not a single one 
of any kind whatever, it is easy to understand why Aristotle w'oiild 
take no notice of Pl.ito. J'or the Stagiritc cmdd not have failed to 
perceive, that Plato was i\ot much giving exprc.ssion to his own 
opinions, as putting into prose whtit Parnu'iiides appears to have 
written in verse; while, as regards the dwtriries of Zeno, it was far 
liCtler for Aristotle ,to draw them from the iliscintrscs of that phi¬ 
losopher himself, than from the rejnx-sontaiious of a less faithful 
rejmrter. 

With far greater reason have fschlciermacber and *\Rt iinogiited 
that the dialogue was lefl in nn niiHnishcd state. 1 c^rhaps it would 
be safer to assert that it has come down to us * shorn (tf its fair 
pro[)ortion8.' For it is hard to Inrlieve that Plato wanted either 
the jmwer or inclination to put the Anishing hand to a production, 
which exhibits the marks of no common mind. 

iicspecting tbc object of the Dialogue, 'faylOi', echoing, as usual, 
the sentiments of his favourite Proeius, fancies it was intended to 
exhibit a complete system of a philosophical theede^'; and hence he 
has given it the title of Paimenklcs. or on the But here, 

as indeed through the whole of Plato, the two Neo-Flstooistis have 
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prcfeited «iut<l9t the mistoof m^i£i8fQ> rattier tbimbreathi 
ttie generally clear entpyreuin of iniud. More coi^rcctly does 
Diogenes Loert., in ix. 13, entitle it VlitpittfiStie ^ ir<pi and, in 
iti. 50, class it with tlie Statesman, the Sophist, and Cratylus, aa 
exhibiting proofs of the phiiosopher’s powers m a dialecticiuo. 

Amongst the more recent translations of tiiis Dialogues is one in 
French by ^hwalU*, Tar. 1844, 1*2, where^ in a note at the end of 
the argument, a reference is made to his ** Panuenide, traduit ct 
expliqnts'' lint whether he has kfcii able to overcome any of the 
dii^culties arising from tho corruptions of the text, 1 am unable 
to state, as 1 have nover seeu the work; and a similar R'mark is 
applicable to the various publications (luotcfl liy Stalbauin, who haa 
seldom taken the least notice of bis conntryinen's verbal critidim; 
for, like Topjai in tlie cjisc of Thucydides, he seems to think that 
the very words of the author have Inren miraculously imaiervccl by 
a certain class of MSS.; and that if they are not found there, it is 
merely labour in vain to endeavour to seek for them elsewhere; 
and even iu the liatiu version of Ficinua, which wns evidently made 
from a MS. frequently isiijH'rior to all that have U'cn hitherto col- 
latetl by Ik'kkcr and olbers. I susficet, liowever, that, like the ma¬ 
jority of mcslern scholars in France, Sehw'alb^* dws not feel himself 
suiliciently strong in Greek to grapple with verbal ditiiculties; which 
after all must lie first snccc'^-'fiilly mastered, before a ja'rson pre¬ 
sumes to talk of that, with whirli most readers are satisfied, tliC 
conventional sense of a juissnge which is felt to lie difiicult; hut 
which the genuine verbal critic knows to la* difficult generally, 
only because it is corrupt. 

As it is bv no means easy, even with nn attention constaiitlv cx- 

%i * ► 

erted, to follow the subtleties that jicrvade the whole 1 >iulogue, it 
will be pcrha[)K not without its use to give Stalhaum's summary of 
the principal questions discussi’d, and of the conclusions to which 
they lead. 

A. If ** the one ” be snpposeil to exist— 

In the first place, it is necessiiry to consider it alMtracteilly by 
itself, and likewise itf a double fKnnt of view, cither as existing ajiart 
by itself, or unitixl to ** lieing;'' from whence there arise two con- 
fiicUng pcppositions and conclusions — 
l» If “tlie one” exists, it is nothing, p. 137, C.—142, B. 

2. If “ the one** exists, it is e\'cry thing, p. 142, B.—157, B, 
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^ Secondly^ wc must consider “the others;** by whi^ £i ineiAt 
every thin^ except ** the one ” (p. 159, B. J 03); and respecting 
these there arise two conflicting propositions and conclusions: for, 

' 1. If “the one” exists, “ the others” are all things, p, 157, B.— 

159, B. 

9. If “the one” exists, “the others” arc nothing, p. 159, B,— 

160, B. 

' w 

B. If “ the not-one ” Im? supijosod to exist— 

In the first place, wo must consider “ the not-one ” ahstrnctedly 
by itself, and likewise in a double point of view; from whence there 
* arise two conflicting propO'-ltions and coiiclusionK— 

1. If “the not-one" exists, and is nnderstoofl in a relative sense 

with respect to “the others," it is hy itself every thing, 

p. 160, B.—163. B. 

2. If “the not-one" abstractedly, it is by itself nothing, 

p. 163. |{.~-lf.4, B. 

So too w’e must consider “ the oUkI'!.” And hence there arise 
two conflicting propositiims and conclnsiun*; — 

1. If “the not-one” exists, “the others," as being frcKHi from 

one-ness, are every thing, p. B. --16.^, K. 

2. If “ the not-one" exists, “ the others” arc nothing,.p. 165, E.. 

* 

Before, however, I'annonides. of whom I’lato is the mouth-piece, 
entered upon these iiKpiiries, there should h.ive Iwen given deflui- 
tions of the terms employed, or at any rate care should have lieen 
taken hv Blato to use the satru; terms in alwavs the same sen.se. 
But so far is thi.s from bcitig the c.'i'-e, that, as remarked hy Wytteii- 
bacb, <m Pha-don. ]>. 270, with vhoin Preuzer, on Plotinus Ilipi 
Ka'XXoifc, ]). 169 and 3SS, ai;rees, the s:unc meaning is assigned to 
iiicu and tic ri; although Stalhauin, on Parmetiid. p. 128. E., at¬ 
tempts to draw a nice distinction K'tween them; and so he does 
too in the case of aWn and IVrpa, in Prolcgom. p. 114, although 
he fairly coniesscs th.at those two words are soructinies used indis¬ 
criminately. 
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ON IDEALITlEf?. 


rEllfK>NS OF THE DIALOGLT.. 

rEPUALUS, ADEfMANTlTP, ANTllMlG./iLAVCO. PYTHO- 
DORUS, SOCUAT!iS, ZI'.XO, PARMENIDES. 


|_1.] When* W6 arrivcnl ut AiIumih from homo, ffroin Claxu> 
tnexifts'j happont^fl to iiiocf. with A<loini;iiilUH iiiid (i)»ucon^ 
in the place of assembly. Ami Ailoimaiitus, taking mo by the 
hiiml, said, Hail, Cephalus nml if \ou an* hi-ro in waul of any 
thiiif; over wliieh wo have any ptovor, rnoution il to me. Nay, 
1 replied, 1 came for this \iTy purjn>s<’, to be;' f»f you a favour. 
Will you then, says he. state your re^iuest? And J repliwl, 
What wa.s the name ol‘your brother by llu! same mother? for 

' AhhoiKfh ah‘nfh$' fK KXauu/ifi'wi' iio (bnihl, appi'Ut anriltii’etifili- 

able t>> those, who are stiti^iied wilIi ix rot! "Anyot’C avroOn' in Thi]« yd. 
V. 83, aitrov ’MiyapoJ in Pluto'J’lst aMe!. ji. 141, D., avrov—Iv Ti) Kr- 
(atftrp, Alcihiarl. “i. p. JdO. IJ., oiJCrtOfe --in Sympos. p. 17*2, h> 
rpTtyi^ airrov, Xcno|ni. K. A. tii. 4. .'hi, yei uh ix KXaZofttviHv ie» repeated 
hamediAtciy afterwarda, it i« etidi nt ihm in this place (hose woriis are an 
interpolation. We meet indeed with iMKoivt—Jii’c ‘JOjiKtiv in Od, A. 17. 
But llic words arc properly ^ejiurniiHl iln le. not, as liert*, mated, 

• Of the Adeimantufl and (ilaucon inciiiioncd hen*, und intn^dueiMl ns 
tpeahers in the Repabhe, iiotbini; i.s known, oxeept thut they w-rre not Ihu 
brottarrs of Plato; atthiai; 2 :h, uccordiii;r to O. P. llormann, qnoU'd by 
Sulbaum in Proleijoni. p. 30*2, they were fdder members of the same 
family stock; from whom the younger and eollalcral tiranrhes derived 
their names. 

* Thut the Cephalus here alluded to was not the father of J,yM'a» ibi; 
orator seems to be dearly made out. But beyond that fact, tiuUtmg is 
known aaUsfactorily. 

VOL. III. 3 D 
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do not remember it: for he was a child when | Urgt^ came 
here frohi C)a?oiti«^je; and it is now a long time since then. 
His fathr ’s narne'was, I think, Pyrilamjies.* Jtmt so, says 
he, i%»:#i/^^his brother’s) was Antiplio. But why do you 
j-^rY^ifally ask ? 'Hiese, my fcllow-citizena, said I, are much 
** ^iven to philosophy, and have heard that this Anttpho had 
frequently met with one Pytliodorus,^ a friend of Zeno; and 
that having fr^iuently’ heard from Pytiiodorus the converse* * § 
tions which Socrates," Zeno, and Parmenides held with each 
other, he hi^! rcinernbercd them. You speak the truth, says 
he. These then, said 1, we beg to bear, 'rhis, says he, is no 
diificult matter. For, although younir, he has cxerciseti himself 
greatly in them; since** be now, atter the exutnple of his grand¬ 
father, who is his namesake, applies liiiiiselt' much to equestrian 
affairs. • [2.] Hut, it‘it seems gfK)d,‘'* we will go to hinu for he is 
just gone home “ from beu'-c ; ami dwells hard l»y. in Mclita.** 
So sjiying, wc went, and eanght iiiiii at Imme, giviiig orders 
to a coppersmith to make him a bit. Hut ns stsm as he was 
at liberty, and his brutluiis told him the cause of our coming, 

* The MSS. vjiry as lusuiil helwonn Trpdrfiioe ami irptHTov which is 
tlie corrcTt rradina Stalhauni suys he is unaltlr dernle. 

* Although riaii> in ('hunnirl. $ 12. s]U'ak‘«oi' :i Pynlanipes, as the imeie 
of Charmidos, and in tJurg. } Hi, as the fiiilu'r of Ucinns, yet C. F. Her¬ 
mann cuiu'(‘iv(‘i; that the on<- tierr iiK'Utioticd wa.-t ui'n diU'erent family, and 
related to rialo by his mulher’s ^ide. 

* Pythodorns is nu'uti.iut d as tlie Iriond of Zeno in Alcibiad. i. p. 119, A. 

^ Here iroXXd Ls [uit tor TruXXdicic. Sialhuam aptly quotes Plucdon. 

p. 61, C., iroXXd-'- it’Ttrv\>)Ka. 

* Athenanis m \i. p. ■''lOa, t'.. and Maeroh. in Saturnal. i., accuse Plato of 
an anuchroni.sm in m tking Sui raies ('(>nvert»e w ith Parmenides. But they 
forgot, ns reiu.irkcd liy lleindorf, that Socrates here and m the Thewletus, 

§ lOl, nnd Sophist, ^ 1. speaks ofhim.st-lf us being.'cr}'young, when Par* 
uieiiides was an oM man. 

* Iniilead of imi, witicdi i.s here absurd, and omitted by Picinuat me 
W'outd expect ft Kin, ‘'ulth‘)iigh—" 

In lieu of flW'ti itl, Heind suggested dXX’, fi jtorn, whidtl ie the 
phrase constantlv m use. as I have shown on Phd(M‘i. 1H9S, and to the pas- 
sagos quoted there I e<uiltl now udd a dozen more. Stalbaum dcfefiidti >f 
(icknimU'dsed bj Proelus, and translates—“if 1 must;’' os if Adei- 
mantus, who hud piufessed his readinoss to do Opbaln-s a service* wthodd 
consider it an ut t of eonquihton to go with his friend to AnUpho, tviu»e 
house was elos«' at hand. 

Stalbaum justly tind.s (iiitU wdih Bekker for omitting ia 

required bv the loner of the slorv. 

This jilidite was a demus of the tribe of Cecropa. 
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he reeogniBed me through my previous at this plao^ 

. and he em1>niced me; and on our begging him to gp througn 
the conversations, he at first shrunk back, for he said it would 
be a troublesome task; but afterwards, however, he detailed 
them. 

Antipho then said that Pythodoi'us hud told him that Zeno 
and Parmenides once came to the great Panathcumii; that 
Parmenides was then a rather uhl man. with very hoary locks, 
but of a hands<mte and noble u'ipoet, and full sixty-five years 
of age; but that Zeno was iiewrly forty years old, very 
tall and graceful to behold, and was reported to have la^en 
the bosom friend ol‘J*arnienitlt‘H; lu* «!U<1, tiH>, lluil tiny lodged 
wdth PytluMloru.s in the Ceruiueieus,*'* beyond the walls; wlii- 
ther also Socrates came, and imuiY others witii him, who were 
aager to hear tlie writings of Zeno; for llnm for the first lime 
they had been brought by the (strangers); but that S<K!rutcs 
was at that tiino very yoiing. [.'i.j 'I'iiat Zeno therefore 
himself read the writings to them; and Pvthodorua further 
related that Punneni<le-s liup]Hnied to he gone out; and timt of 
the discourses so read tliere remairjed only a very small porti(»ii, 
when he himself entered, uml rarmenides with him and Aris¬ 
totle,*’’ who was one (»f the Thirty < 'I'vraiits); and that he heard 
but a little at that time ; *''biU that iicvertheh'ss he hud (often) 
heard the (whole)"’ disetairse previously fi*o«i Z/mo. 

(lie added) that Socrates, on hearing (the discourses), 
entreated him to n^ad again the first hypothesis of Ills firttt 
discourse; and that, xvhen it was read, Socrates said—How do 
you, Zenu, assert this, that if the things existing arc many, the 

*• On the Pfinuthcna'a, sen roll» r’'< or Smith's Grecian AiitiqiiiU<'M. 

“ On the two tlleramcim, see St hol. iii Aristoph. *lirir. 70!<. Th«'y 
were-in fact biiriah^ouiidM, and strewed orcr wjiU fragments of the cinc- 
nuy urns Utere deitosite<l irt honour of (he dead. Of thi.* siune kind whs 
doubtless tlio Pinter's Picid, near Jcrusaicat, wher^ Urn body of Judus 
Iscariot was llirown. 

** This Aristotle is numbered by Xenophon, in H. G. «. 2, iunoTi|ti;t the 
Thirty Tyrants, as tluy wore called, whom Lvsiimb r appointed lo be tiio 
governors of Athens, a^cr it fii'll into his lianiJs. Stalbaitm thinks lie w.is 
the author of some Forensic ajM-’ccheij. mentioned by Diogenes Laert, v.'It. 

Heindorf says that in lUe wordi on gi)v uwrdg yc aXAii Kni, fberi* 
is tn unusual tmispositiou of dXXA, which should fclio^' on fn/e. Hut 
A\kA tcah 1 suspect, js a rorruplum of TroXX/icif. Taylor, too, has in»i:ru*d 
“ oft&i ” from his own heotl j and “ wliole ” from " oinniri ’* tn I'lrimis; 
wmUmm it bo said that Phtlo wrote y< rd 'oXa, which come nearer to ye dXX A 

2 i> 2 
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(}8Ame things must be both similar and dissimilai;? But that 
this is impossible. For neither turn things dissimilar btt 
similar, nor things similar be dissimilar, la not this what 
you Uifsert ? Ze,no answered. It is. [4.] If tlien it is im* 
possible for dissiruihu‘s to be siniilur, and 81011181*8 dissimilar, 
it is impossible likewise for many things to enist ? For if 
there were muny, they would undergo inipoKsibilities. Is this 
what your diseours«.‘S mean ? Js it any tiling else than to 
contest, contraryto all that is (usually) assc*rted, that “the 
nmiiy’* ilues not exist? And do you fancy that each of your 
disK’oiirses is a j)n»of of thi-» very doctrine ? so that you conceive 
you have proiluced as many pnntfs you have written dis¬ 
courses, (to show) that *‘ihe many” does not exist? say you 
thus, or do I not rightiv umler'^tand vou ? No, said Zano; but 
you understand <juite well the meaning of th<* whole wort:. 
Then said Soeratcs, I pere. iv'e, Parinenirles, that Zen<jt here 
wishes not only to he familiar with you in other bonds of 
friendship, hut in yonr writings likewise. For Zeno has, in 
a eeriain manner, writtmi the haute a« yourself; hut by some 
change he (‘inleavours ttt dceeivo us, as if asserting something 
diiUfrent. For you in your [toems assi;rt that the universe is 
“one;” ami you produec heautiful and excellent arguments in 
support of tliis opinion. [.‘3. J Hut Zeui,says that “the. many” 
doch ni»t exi«it, and lu‘ too produees very many and mighty 
prtstfs. With regard then to the fact, that you assert that “tlie 
otie” exists, and he, tliat “the many” diK-s note.xist; and that 
eaeli of you .speak so as to appear to have said not an atom 
of the Slum* things, ahluuigh you both assert nearly the same, 
it seems to me that what has Imm u said hy you is above ustlie 
resi.'^ It is so, SiicratOh, said Zeno. J5ut you do not per¬ 
fectly comprehend the truth of my writings; although, like 
the dogs of Laconiji,*'* you e.xeellently pursue and track out 

FJi'mUorf i»r(iju‘Tly IrmsIiUt's "rtmtniry tu;“ Ficinns, by 

“per,*' " thruitcli,'* uliich M.tihauin uJcii]its itt delianocof tho languaitfc; 
for irapd Dover hiis thiit ineuijinit. To show more clearly what Plato in- 
Icutlrd. 1 U,i\e inserted ** usuiillv," unless it Im> a;iid that be wrotu leapi 
rd irafrt Kevo/itya, not Trapd woern rii Xtyfifiiva. 

” In lien orn»(\*«,\\oifc one would prefer rov^dyovt^ “ tfaosimpletons," 
On the change ol' deoei,* and uXAovf, see my Poppo's Prulegom. p. 106'. 

On the superiority of this breed of dogs, sec Uie Commentaum on 
Soph. .4j. IS, and Virgil. Geor^. lii. 315. Hence, says Proclus, thatffilhaal 
was called a philosopher; just os Pope describes the olephant at ’"half* 
roaaonbg.” 
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whst U thire aiiiierted. But this in the first placjp Uee 
fn>m you, that this diseourse is not in every respect of so 
solemn a cast, that it was written, os you say, witli the 
purpose'-^ of being concealed from mankind,** as if efieeting 
something great; yet you have sjKikcn something of what has 
happened; and in truth, these writings arc ai kind of sup¬ 
port to tlie (loctriuo of I’airmenides aigadnst those who en¬ 
deavour to ridicule it, (by saying) that if “one” exists, it 
would follow that such an assertion would siiflor many things 
of a laughable kind, atul contrary to itself. This writing there¬ 
fore contradicts those, who assert that “ the many ” exists; 
and it gives in return lh<'s<'*' and nmny other reasons; as it 
intends to sliow that the hypothesis, which (asserts) the ex¬ 
istence of “the many,” would suHer things still more laugh¬ 
able than that, wdiieh says of ^•’’if “many” exist, or of “<»ne” 
existenee.‘‘* stiouhl a ]K*rson go through tin* question suifi- 
ciently. [(J. J Tlirough some sueli htvc* of eoiitention was tlri« 
discourse <*oiHj>osed by mt*, wda-n ji ^ outh; but some one stole it 
after it was written, so that it was out <»!’ my power to de¬ 
liberate w'hother it should be brought out into the light or not. 
*■*Hence it li<is hid fr<»m you, Sterales, that it was written by a 

I’crhrtji.s ti(trof}0iv initiiu hf ImTidiilPfl, " with n mt-ula) re'W'rvalion.'’ 
ii ii(‘satti that i'luto wriiU' it if rttfiOir, “to be uiidfiHlooil pri* 
vatfly.’' 

Hero atraiit one would pr«’ffr i?wnif. “ ihi* silly,’' to rove TTwuJf, 

“ maukaul.’* 

® In Iii-u of rnvra, I]<>inilorf wuh Srhii-ifTmaolH'r would rnul rerttrd, 
i. e. rd Siallwtim dob-iids ravra hj sayinc thitl il rtT<*rh to llic 

arctUllM^l^, bf'Uityla forward by !h<‘ oj'pitiu'nt** <il I*arinctiid<‘s. The w'ord 
iti •*milttd by ni.iny MSS., und Fu iuU'i. 'I'bc seiim* Homis to require dXXa 
Kai KaXMw tri, “ nlher ihtngA him ! Itoitor stilllor tho quoNiiou would be 
decided by the eMc^nce, imL the imttiber tniTcly, ot the urtruirit'iits. 

**—** 1 cannot make out the Hyiiux in. nor see the sense ol, tf ti iroWu 
itrrtv, 4 *7 row tv tlvai. 1 could htiee done both Ji.iii the Wfirds been, f| Xt'yn 
fin roXXdionv, Q rovrov, iin tv. ami so pi.rhaps I’m nuts found in hw MS., 
fur his version is, “ ex opiniom: ilioriini, quod seilieet uiiilta hint, quant 
ex opinioiu' Parmenidis, quod sit unuin lu Kiifrlish, " their hyputhesis, 
whicli itays that ‘ many Uiut|;ii exist,’ than the hyputhesis of this person, 
*hai * one exist>i.' ” • ^ 

xhti is rvidunily the aense of the possaire. But to ffet at il, we 
auppuae Plato to have written, ravry ovv nt Xni'tfdm, <>» Sterpnrrf. 
r4 vrtb v«ov ^iXovftnaf 'ivtxa ahra yfyita^Oui, dXX' o/'j^, itg oUi, vvo 
irpt^^vfk^v piXerigtof. Kiciuus found aomething different in his MS., 
Ibv his versioit is, “ Id ergn to fu«rit, O Socrates, quod exuluna.s, non a 
ittveniU certamme aed a senili ambitione scriptum iuisac.” 
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^oufig pe^on through tlie love of contention, and not, BB ywi 
fancy, W an older one, through the love of renown,** aifice,** 
a%I have said, }'(>u have not made a had guess. 1 reedve (the 
account), says Socrates; and T tliink the case is as you have 
stated, lint tell me this too. JJo you not think there is a cer¬ 
tain foriii of similitude, existing itself by itself? and that another 
is contrary to tiii.s, which is di-'^sjniilar ? and that yon and me, 
and other tiling?, wliich we call runny, participate in these two? 
and that some tilings, pai iicipating in .similitude, become similar 
in that respect and .so far n.s they partiidpate ? but that others, 
(wiiicli participate) in di-'^similitude, (liecomc) dksimilar? and 
that tho.s<> (which participati- in) hi.tli (both? But if all 
tilings participate in hotli, wliirli are contrary to each other, and 


that similar and dissimilar torach other exist tlirough partici¬ 
pating of hotli, wliat i.s ilie \\ri'*ler? f7.] For, if tiny one should 


show that similarK tlieiiLselv. s hecoine dis-iitnilar, ordis.similar8 


similar, I should think it would h** a prodigy. But if he 
shows that such thiiej'), a^^ participate in both of these, suffer 
likewise both thesr, itdoc> not u|>|)car to me, Zoiio, that there 
would he any tiling ah-iurd in the ea'**'; nor again, if anyone 
should show that all things arc one, tlmiiigh their participat¬ 
ing in “the one,” and tluit xery same things are many, through 
their participating in multitiule. But I should very much 
wonder if any one .should show tliat what is one, is itself 
many, ami on the otluT huiui. that what are many is one; and 
in a similar manner coneerniiig all the re.st. It would indeed 


be worthy of wonder, if he .-^liould .show tliat both tlic genera 
theinsidves and the species in them suffered these contrary’ 
affections. But what is thi'ro W'ondcrful, if any one should 
show that T am both one thing anil many, by saying, that 
when he wisites to proxe I am many, that the parts on 
the right hand of me are different from those on the left, the 
anterior from tlie pi>.sterior, and in like manner the upward, 
from the dowiiwanl part.'^—fur 1 think that I participate in 
multitude—but when (lie desiivs to show that) I am one, he 
will say, that, we being seven Jn numkir, I am one man, 
and participate in “the one”? so that he would by this 
means prove Iwth to be true. If then auy one should 6n- 


** Here ajrein iird, “since," is quite unimeliigikle. Pieinus hsil 
“ Veruntomeu,** from which 1 can elicit nothing except at)rev ^ Ag 

tJrov, 
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(lefi¥0ur*'tcb8h(yw that stomps, wood, and all such things, ar^ 
both many and one, we would say that he shows sticth things 
as arc inany and one, hut not that “tlw one” is many, nor 

the many ** one; and that he doi^ not sny any thing wonder¬ 
ful hut w'liat wc should nil confess. [8.] But if any one 
aliould, in the first place, distribute the speciits of things, con¬ 
cerning a'hicli I liavc just been speaking, separating them 
a(KK>rding to their very S4'lv<»t, such as similitude, and dissimili¬ 
tude, and multitude and the one, and standing and motion, 
and the rest of tins kind, and should afterwards show that 
these tilings can in themselves be mixed and separated, I 
stiould, Zone, says he, be. marvellouhly astonished. But it 
appears to me that you liavo very manfully made this your 
business; yet 1 ."huuld lx* iiineh mori' astonished if any one 
could solve this very same <lifliculty, which is involved on all 
aides in .'*pt‘cie.s themselves; and, us you have gone through 
in the case of things sensible to the sight, so (should he go 
through) in the ease of tilings »‘ornpreli{‘nded by reason. 

On Socrates suvinit this, T*viii(Hlonis observed that ho 

•/ ' mf 

thought that Parmenides and Z<mo w<^re at eacdi remark aii- 
noyed;'^^ but they gave the greatest attention to liim,(Sw!rate8,) 
and frequently looking at each otlier smileil, as wondering at 
Socrates. Hence on his ee.'ising to speak, l*nrmeriidcs said-— 
How worthy, Socrate.s, are you of admiration*^ for your 
ardour in wliat relates to renaming ! I'ell me, then, liavc you 
thus .stiparated, as you say, ecrfaiii s]ieeies apart by tliomselves, 
und liki'wisi- those, that participap* in them, apart? And doeji 
similitude itself up[)ear to you to h(‘ fuqmrutti from that Biniili- 
tude which we pos.scss,'^ and “one” ami “many,” and all such 
other things as you have just now' Iward of from Zeno ? To me, 
said ScaTutes, iNioes. [9.] And does it appear to yon, (said 
l^anuenid(;s,) that thcBe tilings t(K> exist, such ns a species of 
justice, itself by itscir. and of the iK^autiful an4 the good, and all 
things of su(‘ii a^kind ? Yes, says he. What, is there a species 

* fnxtcad of nciudorf what Stalbaum is disposed 

to Appr(>v<N “would he annoyed,’* 

•* As the verb Syatmai w never, I bejieve, used in a naasive mniae, ono 
would prefer dya«rSi}vai, found in Here. F. 8-17, of which in 

two MSS., la the interpretation, as in Htisych., ‘Ayao0uc‘ 0avjia<^tic^ 

* Ficinua has ** cujua nos participes .snmus.” So too unu M.S. from a 

recent hand, ^rixofuv. But Proclus, with which Thomson and 

Heindorf are satisfied* 
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^of man separate from us and all the things, such as 
*®8oroe 8|fiecic» itself of man,*-* or of fire, or water ? I have often, 
said (Socrates), been indoubt, Parmenides, on this point; whe¬ 
ther it is necessary to 8{>eak of thi’se in the same manner as of 
tliose, or in u difibrent inaiiuer. And do you doubt, Socrates, 
wlietiier it is nci-essiiry to suy that of each individual thing, as 
may appear to l>c ridiculous, such as hair, clay, and filth, or 
any thinfr elsi; the. most worthless and vile, there is a species 
apart, us lM‘in" dHTcrent from tliose which wo take into ottr 
hands? lly no means, sai<l Socrates; but (1 think)*® that 
tilings art; as we see thtuu: but (consider) lest it be not very 
absurd to Ihitik that there is u <‘crtain form t>f these? Al- 
midy it hu-s at H»ino linic disturbed me. lest there be some¬ 
thing of the sumo kind in the case of every thing. But 
afterwards, %vlieu 1 have heen standing*' in lliisway, I rapidly 
take inyfcir off, fearing h?st. tailing into an abyss of trifling,** 
I should utterly p<'ri>,li ami he But, returning from 

thence** to what wc Imv** ill'll now ass«Tted as jMjssw^ssing 
species, 1 have passt*d my time in lui>«}ing myself about 
them. [lO.J For. said l^irmcnidcs, joii are as yet but a 
young man. Socrates, and Philosophy has not yet laid lioUl 
of you, as she will yet hiy hohl of yoti, according to my 
thinking, when you shall n(»t <lcspise any of these things: but 
now, through your jtiveiiilc age, you still hx)k to the opinions 
of men. Tell me tlu'a this. Does it apjiear to you, os yon 

3*—w 'TJic words ti'UliiM niirnoraU I runnoi under!,taud ; nor could 
Fu’iiius, ^dto liKii oniittod ihi'iii. 

” Ht‘in<lorf says tlmt then: in an t llipsc of vljtai. He ought to have 
eliciUHl oifiat tr»in tirai. 

’’ Fii'inas has " piiuli«|Kr llouco one Mould read riwe tfrd, 

M'herc riwf still lios Ind ju »ya». fiaiiid bofun* nrii iy/.>vo MSS., and be¬ 
fore i»rrji tn onr. On rtwt: see Kuliukt'n on Tini.Tiis, p. 256. 

*■ In lieu of afivOnv Wvttonbach. Mi Plutarch do S. N. V. 

p. 7‘i, sngccsted d/fiKrour ti>\vapins, as quored by Synosius in Dion. p. 
52. A., uinl ath'trmtr is noM- ibuiid m many MSS., and ^Xuapfirc in ono. 
Slnlbaniu still slickN to iifMlot* ipXvapiav, niih Scha’fcr on Plutardi, 
1. V. p. Isl. 

^ Sulbauin seems to think that tig M IXifOfOV is 

such Greek an Plato Mouhl not ha«o disdained tu Mrrite. .Some scholar 
with belter tnste Mould expiunro n’e He should have suggested iftfitor 
iffc76fv, similar to “undo rotorsus" in Ftoinus; or still iMter, 
ii d^tgdpsvoc owe. u—I’*>r oiSc has bwn constantly lost, as 1 have shown 
in Poppo*8 Prologoni. p. Htt4; and to the passages quot^ thnrc, and bon* 
reded, I could uuw add not a fcMr more. 
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■ay, Uiat ^lere a^eertain species, of which these restH 
paitieipating retain their Appellations; as, for instance, tlmt 
such things as participate in similitude are similars; in great¬ 
ness, are 'great; and in beauty and justice, are beautiful and 
just? Entirely so, said i^Tates. Dt»cs not every tiling 
which fiarticipaies, either participate in the whole SjH'Cies, or 
only in a part of it ? Or can there be any other mode of 
participation biisides these? How can there Ik;? said (ISo- 
crates). Docs it then appear to you that the whole species in 
each individual of many things is one? Or how*? Wluit, 
said Socrates, prevents it, Parmenides, from being so?^^' 
Being, therefore, one and the same in things many and se¬ 
parate frtnn ouch other, it will at the same time whole, 
Olid thus it will be scpiirute itself from itself. It would not 
be so, said (Socrates), if, just as the day? being one and the 
same, is present in many places at tlie same time, and yet is 
not tlie more, sejianite from it.s(*lf; in the same, manner,®^ if 
every sjMjcies may Ik’ iil once om* and the same in all. f lEj 
Pleasantly indfs-d, said I’armenides, do you, Socrates, rnuke 
one and the same thing to Is* in many p)a<’es; just as if, 
covering many men witl» a sail-elotli, you should say that 
there is one whole over ninny; (»r do you think that you would 
not assert something of this kind? I'erhaps so, said So- 
crati‘a. Will tlmn the whole sail-eloth he over e»eh person, 
or one [lart of it oi er one fHTSon, and another ov<'.r another ? 
A part. Tin'll, said Pnrrnenide.s, tln;se speeii'S, Socrates, art*, 
divisible; and tlmt which participates in them, would par¬ 
ticipate only in a part (»f tliein; and there would no longer 
be in each a wlude, hut only a part of each.*** So it seems. 


Are you then willing to assert that one species is in truth 

** 1 scarrciy uudor^tand raSt ra dWa, KicinuR lias “ apreieM quu^dam 
oxistciv^ cl CM. qua; illis parliuipani,'' ati if he had found in hU MtS. u*r 
rd jttTaSttftfidimtfTa — • 

* uf Si* tlvnt, .Stidlxiurn has adopted ivuvai, the correction of 

8chlt‘ienriaclu;r. 


•• Htindorf reads ivnfrai for 'iv f/rrni. 


*' Piciniis suppUo«, xvifiat niako.s ihc sense rUaror," ita nihil i>r»hilHH.’' 
unless we otnil ef. with Sutplicus, and read ttf uiv av iv —to which Iv, 
omitted by Bekker, from many M8S., before iv, M'cms to lead. 

** Schtciermaeher once wihlied fu rend redorrp for fVd<rrou, which 
Heindorf adopted. He was subwMiueutly content with the old reading. 
SUilbaum has sugi^cstcd tKatnor &v. But csd^rorc is tuddotn found in 
Plato ekcept uniiod to verbs of speaking. 
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divided, and that it is still one? By no.lueans^said (8o» 
orates), sc%, said (Pariiionides), whether, if jroa should 
divide magnitude itself, aud if eaoli of tiie many things 
which are gn^at, should be great by a part of magnitude, less 
than magnitude itself, it would not a})pear absurd Entirely 
so, said (Soemt.es). 

WHiat then ? each little thing, hy taking a part of 

the oipial, have tluit, which, to a thing less than the equal 
itself, w'ill be the thing having equal to some thing?^^ It is 
impossible. But some »»nc of us will possess a part of the 
small; and tie* small itself wmU be greater than this, inasmuch 
as it is u part of itself; und thus the small itself will be 
greater: hut that to which the takfui away shall be added,' 
will become smiillfr, but not greater iJiaii befort?. [12.] 'lliis, 
said StKjmtea, cannot bo.‘“* Al>cr wliat manner then, S^rates, 

•*—** Such If* the literal uiul umscnsitMl \i>r-ien «»f the uiiintcilligible 
Greek. I’ic'iiuis Ims, “ Ip>.ius umiu-iIi*' |'nri(> iiimnujuitlqu*- jiiirvum parti- 
cipiiiis hahi hit, quo rimiorc cxisii me qii.ini ip-iiin .i-quiil*', ul, quod habet, 
leqitnlu nic'iii sitli I i-.imim utirii r.i.MKl. .imi 1 am equally in Uiv 
iliirk as rf’fTiUds lli'iinl.’ii's trimslaiou—“ (^uiuifin quidque parvuin ali- 
quain ri»i* ttroit particulaiii ai'i-rperii. coniiiichiiiic hor. ju ae aliquid; 
quo, quanqiiain id luimis sit <iuimi iihiimi to i<tqv. tamcti ciuquuni rci 
icquak) cllici posait?” Hut to c't cu*ii at tlii,>! arnsc, ttcindorf Is com¬ 
pelled to lU'kiiowlcd;?c that the w-inls ro i'v'o'. in whi<-}j llie principal 
dillieulty lies, niiitht be oiiutied \viiluint any d(‘tnrnent to tlicaLMn*c; as 
if either iMaU) or any other cwircct writer would thus insert words per¬ 
fectly useless. Stalbaum, wlm hardly e\er pens a note at once original, 
aeule. un«l .satisf,ieU>ry, is eouteiU to reprint lleiiidorf's, n> if it hud left 
nothing to desire. I eould, perlups, lui\e understood the Greek, had it 
been to this effect—Ti imi ; roe ifroe firour i'Korrrut/(rptcpue diroXd^io*', 
ri ; Ty t\«irrori t’erj aeroe roe Iftne nie i<roi« ri dj^dvAroK, 

1 . e. “ What then ? If e.'ieh sinaH (11111^ «i!>taitin a part of the equal, what 
W'ill it have ? It will be itnpos.sible for lluil, whieii is U;ss than the equal 
itself, to have any parttof the ^•quaJ.'’ With renar^o the general sense, 
Proeiiis say.s, as tianslutod by I'liylor, *' If any imiig ha<} a share h) a 
part of iMpniliiy, it has a Nhare in somethimr less than the whole: but 
that which ])!irtu'i}iates in the lesser, is no Ionizer lesser, hut equal. Thia, 
however, ouplii not to W ; siiu-e it has Ik’Cti agreed that lornia (fldif) 
give tile appoliation uf tlieinsebes to sciisibbs. Hence tltal which pat' 
licipaiea m the lesser, must not be caiiod equ.ib but lesser; nor must dial, 
which pnriieipales in the equal, be cuilud lesstw, but equal; nor that, 
which participates m (he greater, be railed equal or lesser, but greater.’* 

* «*— 4# Aecorduig to I’ruclus, .ill within the numerals was tlioughthy ioine 
pertKins to be spurious in anisequenoe of the difficulty of perceiving what 
Plato was aiming at. Tried by tins test, nearly (he whole of what Procltts 
haawriiton himstdf might.be rejected as apocryptml. Absurd as 
titeory is, it has been adopunl by some of the modem scholan of Qemaiiy, 
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cfttt the otl^er things partici{mte in species, if the^iire able te 
participate neither accx>rding to parts, nor according to wholes ? 
It docs not, said (Socrates), appear to rae, by Zeus, to Iw at all 
an easy matter to define in a question of this kind. What 
then? How stands the CAse wnth you in regard to this? To 
what? I think that you consider every spcKues as one, on some 
sudi account as this. Wlien som(‘ things many in nuinlx^r seem 
to you to be great, ihen^ seems perhaps to l»e one and the same 
idea to you, who surviw them all; iroin whence you con¬ 
sider the gi'eat to one. Yon speak t)ie truth, said So¬ 
crates; but wliat, as n*gards the gn?at itself, and the other 
things whieli an* givat, if you look u{K>n them all in like 
luunner througli the soul, will not, on the other hand, a cer- 
tiun one thing u[)pe:ir to you great, tlinaigh whieli all tlicne 
nece*<sarily seem to he great? It sixuns So. Another species 
of magnitude will then heeome a|i()areiit, la'sides magiiiindo 
itself and its parlieipants: and iiiadditimi to alt these, another 
(species), tlirough whieli ail these lieeome great; eaeh ol‘y<ujr 
species will no longeT he one, hut infinite in number. Hut, 

in the ease of Thia'ydsMes ; f«»r iln-y thiw found it much easier 

to eiit out eornijilioijs lijan lo t urf tlu in. In llu* pn !tnit tasi!, liimevcr, 
Stulhftuin reliHrs lo admit thi notion of an inlei jioluihin, uiirl Imatof all 
la a xtliic'h. h<' mivs, in mi eicir, ili.U a {M-rMia iniii^t he hiiiiil in* 

deed not to uniiotstand it. A<'( or'liii(:ly lii< iJiiis tiiiiiivl.'ttfN the first Hen* 
teiue; hi t u*< Mi]i[iose that aiiv mir of ns roiitaiiiH in hiniM-lf a part 
of smallncv'i iIm H'” iiiil altliduirh he itsseMs tlint the use of the fillurc 
111 a liVjiotlietirAi seuM’ hai» notiniii; UTu onunoii in it, he had it ditrinuii 
to pimluee a viiifrle siintlur instiujce in the wholi' ot Vhito. And even if 
he could find one iii every pairr, v't he outlit to hsoe hhoi»n Ukewiso 
how, in A putrty abtiiraci qnohiinn, there could he anv ulluMton to human 
heiiigs, tak«;n uidtviduHiiy; for the expressioUN it/ t)fiiv anil irop* r/pTt*, in 
§ 15, are not in pNvt. Hy oh^erliat^ however, tlie Iwlanee of (he nen- 
tences, it is easy lo see Uiut as uw nfUKfioi' pqioc is ojijiim'd to the pre- 
cediuii: roti iirov fdftoQ, so oiicht the latter ]iart of one cliiuae to httlaiiee 
the latter part ol the other, lienee 1 sii<«|ieel ibal Yliito wrote—'AXXd 
roii (TptKpoe prpor iKottrov fiiya ann\uj-iov ri tKti; 'Hi; oipai, roiirov 
t^aiiTo TO afitKfibv fiul^ov etrroi, art /tipoi'C ttrrtw •vvroc : i. c. " But if 
each ^rcat tiling obanris a part of tiie Hniall, what will it have? As 1 
Uiink, the small iUoI^w-ill he fnreatcr than this (great thine), nH litinfir (the 
^great) in a part of it flhe smui)).” And if this )>Ci a real roHloration of 
what Plato wrote, we must read—Xal ti oiirw ci) aftrb ri fffituftbv pilHop^ 
ioTtu fttyaXov, y y’ av wpooTi^p to a^atfitiftv, ruttr fre afJnK(t6runtv 
forcu, aXX' ov fuitov ij rb rrpiv. i. c. ** And if the small itM>lf ia tiiua 
ineater Uion the great thing, that, towhichSi'hal bna been taken away ahidl 
M added, will be still snudler, and not greater than before.'’ 
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Kdd Socrates, (Have a care,) Parmenides, lest each of tlieM 
species be nothing more than a mental conception, and that it 
is not meet for it to exist any where but in souls, por thus 
each would l^e one, nor would the consequences, just now 
mentioned, wcur. [13.] What then, said (l*armenides), is 
each of these iiK^ntal con(*eptif)ns one, and is there a mental 
conception of nothing ? This, (said ScKTates,) is inqxtssible. It 
is then of sornetliing ? Yes. Of a being or of a non-lieing ? 
Of a being. Is it not of s<»ine one thing. ** which tliat mental 
conception understands as hc'irig a one certain idea over all 
things ?■“ Yes. Will not then that spec-ies, which is underx 
Stood to 1 h‘ one. be always the sanie oNc'r all things? This, on 
the other hand, seems to be neeessary. lJut what, said Por- 
menid<*». Is it not neciwarv, sim-f. >on sav that the other 
things particlpulc in species, < iiiier1hul each should seem to 
you to he frotn mental eoneepnons, and that all of them under¬ 
stand, or that being mental eom'epiions, they understand 
nothing ? lJut this, said Soeniles, ha.'> no rciisoii for it. But 


this appears, l*armejii(le.s. to me to he fi»r liie most part 
the case. I'hat these spe<’ies stjjnd, as it were, jiath'rns 
in nature; but that the other things are similar to thorn, 
ami arc their ivsemhlaiu'es: ami that this partiiMpation of 
species by the other things, is nothing more than an assi¬ 
milation to them. Jf then any thing, said (Parmenides), 
bocorne.s similar to the species, cati it he possible' for that 
specie.*^ not tt) l)o similar to the ji*«.'*iniil!it»‘d, so far as it is ren¬ 
dered simihir ? Or i.s there any nn'thoil hy which the similar ' 


would not he simihir t<i the sindlar? There is not. Is there 


not, therefore, a great necessity lor the simitar to participate 
in one and the sunu' form as the similar? 'Unu’c is a neces¬ 
sity. Hut will not that, through the parli.'lipation of which 
the similars become similars, lx* species itself? Kntircly so. 
[14.] It is n<»t, therefore, posssihle for a thing to be similar to 
the spoeie.s, nor the sjiecies to .another. For otherwise an- 


]nstf>ucl «if {■ ritv I'otZ, Thomson propo.-toil to read iirtpokif and so one 
MS, Bnl itri would ha^e tie meamrij? lier*-. The tlTroc iddesl MSS. offor 

I'oumJ in his MS. iTrofihrtjv. Fi»r his vmion i« 
" ii&tioneni—sequentem.” There is some deep-s<‘iited error hero. From 
the subsequent or rh avru ixi rdnn', it i$ evuhnt that piatodid not write 
iirov. Ho iniffht havf i«nueii,8«iri iramvor iiettro ro porifui 
r* ^p ftUtp TIP o&rrav tTutp. i. e. " which that coneeptiou undeisiands on 
being om all, and of which one may speak as being a certain one idea.'* 
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vtlier s|XH^e8 wiU always appear by the aide of the speciesa 
and sliould this again beoume similar to another, another 
(would appear); and a new species would never cease to be 
continually produced, if the sjK^cica should bo produced siuiilar 
to its participant. You speak most truly. Heneci, then, the 
other things do not participate in spi^cies through similitude; 
but it is necessary to seek after something else, through 
W'bich they do pnriici[)atc. So it seems. 

S<ie you then, Socrates, saiii (Parmenides), how great is the 
difTii.'ulty, should any one tlcfiuc .species as existing themselves 
by themselves r Very much so. Know then well, said (Purmo- 
Hides), that you do not apprehend at all, so to speak, how gi'cat 
is tbc diirieulty, if, separating each of the things existinj^, you 
.should lay down one species. How so, said (Socrates)? There 
arc ninny arul other (doubt.^), said (Parmenides); but this is 
the gn*.‘itest. Slioultl any one assert that it is not proper for 
the. species to be know n, if they are such a.s we have said they 
ought to be, a person would n<it have it in his pow(‘r to de¬ 
monstrate to the party asserting tlii^ that lie is deceived; un¬ 
less he who doubts skiJlcil in many Ihngs and i.s of u good 
diHjiositiun, and willing to follow the deiuonstrutor, while 
busit^d in many (jiroof-), and these far-feteiied ; while he who 
hohls, tt^ a matter of ni'f*(“isity, that they arc not to l»(^ known, 
w‘ill unjKTsmtded, j l.i.] In what way, J’armenidcs? 
said Socrates. Ih'caiise, Soc.rutes, 1 think that both you and 
(any)^'*^ other jierson, who lays down that tiie essence ol' each 
gpecies* exist'j itself by itsi-lf, would allow, in the. first place, 
that not one of them e'xist.-? in us. For, said Socrates, how 
could it .still e.vist itself by itself? You speak well, (l^ir- 
menides) said. But do not sii(!!h idea.s as arc., with ndalioti to 
each other, .hucIi they are, possess al.si^ their esscnee with 
TCSfK-ct to thein.selvc.s, and not with reh.Tencc to things exist¬ 
ing among us, whether tlicy are re»einhlaiiccs,i* or in wdiatever 
manner a person may set them dow^i; by the names of each 

♦* niw “ any " is supported by " quean is ’* iu Fu^imis; wdio found, 1 sus¬ 
pect, in hiij MS, AWovgrtPu^ o<rri^ nvrrii' KtiO' avrJjp tKaarov oitaiap nva 
ri^irm : for his »CT.-*ioti w, "quicunque CNsoiiitatii quundaiit cujus- 
quC ipsam secundum sc; cxistonteiu pmiifand thu.s W4; hImU get rid^n^ 
riWtt, impruperly iulerpoacd hctvtttcD avri^p kuO' and of «eroC 

(omitted likcwiae in the oldest MS.) hefore UAffrov^ and uutto nva 
doselv/as it should he, b) o^iav. I'o these niceties, strange to say, not 
even neindorf has |>aid the least attcniiou. 
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which, white we participate in them, we are palled? bet 
the thingc exiating among ua, and which are aynonymoQS to 
those, exist, on the other hand, with reference to themselvea, 
and not witii relation to the species; and belong to theniseivas, 
but not to tliosii which receive from them a common appel¬ 
lation. How say you ? replied Socrates. As if, .said Parme¬ 
nides, some one of us should hi; the master or slave of any one; 
•*for a slavi; i.s surely not the .slave of a raa.'iter, who is ab- 
Stractcnlly speaking a master, nor is a nuist(*r the master of a 
slave, who is uhstraetedly .speaking a .slave being 

a man, Imth these are of a mun ^ ’but nia.sier itself is that, 


which it i.s from its relation to .slavery itself; and slavery itself 
is itr a .similar manner slavery witli refe‘renee to mastery it¬ 
self.*''* IJut wlmt are in us do not possess any power, .‘W regards 
those, nor thosit any, as reganN iis; but tin*}' evist, as I .say, from 
theraselvo.s, and with relutiuo to themselves; and tho.se, by us 
in a similar manner with n-latiou to themselves. Or do you 
not undcrstaiid what 1 am saying? J understand, said Socrates, 


jMjrfe.elly. [16.; W'ould not .seieuee itself, said ( Pannenidea), 
which is a thing seienee, he a .seieiiee of tiiat itself which is a 


thing truth.Certainly. Hut would each of the .scieneea which 



M — « This I presume is the mi'.iniru; of the (Iro<‘k w(^r(U. ovk ftvr^ti 
Se^irarnv S lirn ?nT7rt>rrjtj. iKnv(>r eurVi'n; J'rrii'* oi-ct a»>riw ffoeXow, o 
lirn ih>yX«(;, « ^Kr/rnrifc A'ltere, I eniifeNs. I eiumot, undcrstHiul 

ixiivov: luir could Ficimis, who Iiks luiiittcd it. i Imm' tiit-reforf irans- 


laUid im if the Greek wen*, I’ocXiit; o Cot-Xoc, to hulsiuec ewroriic 6 

**—** Here again the si’n^e is uhscure, hecausi' the words are corrupt. 
Fit'iims reiulemsed tuec utiiu^iu' c'^t taiu|uani lioino.” For ho found in 
his MS. rtW' di'Wjiiwjrec wc il/iOcrtjxi roeni : where deOfiMfroii' was 
omitted, as it is in tin* MSS. W’ti.it l't.'ii<j e\ert meant to tuiy, [ will leave 
for others to discover. ^ 

«6— i> siueii ij, nearly Taylor’s translation of tlw^rei'k words, 
dciTirurciri avrffc tariv, J» ttfri. Kai f'ov\na lorrarrutc afiri^ dov- 

ktia oer^C iinjrortin/;: when- tlie hiUiinci- of ilie iienleaeu plainly proves 
that dot'Xeia is an interpolation, although it i> aeknowledirud by tba ver* 
sion of Kieitius, ipsn lero iloniiniitt«> ser\ itutis ipMUs evLstit id, quod est; 
el ipsa Iterum ser^itus eixlfun niodu ipMUs domiuatio est aorvitno." 
Heiiidorf indeed assi'i'U. that <tde\»ia hi'r<> uN.sw<>rs to o tori in the jgre- 
rodiug clause; hut to those words is to he referred oHrarrwe. Froin tho 
••Jlorum” in Ficinns, it is evident he found in his M»S. airriji^ 

Here again is a muss of Greek words, oat of which I caft moke 
not an atom of sense. I have given therefore an uninWUigtbla literal 
tranalation. Fiettius has, “ Nonne et scientia ipsa, qnod' ackutia aat, 
jUiiu ipuoa, quod eat veritaa, scieiiiia ? ” He therefore fbond in hk MS*. 
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exiali TeiiQ]r> ^ tbift scfence of each of the things which exi!^ 
really, or not ? Yes, it wouUl. But would not Hie science 
which is among us lie the scienceof the truth wiiicli is? 
And again, would not each Sidence that is among us, turn out 
to be the science of things existing among us? It is neces¬ 
sary. But, as you have atliuitted, we do not possess species 
themselves, nor is it possible for them to exist among us. 
For it is not. But each of the genera, wldeli rcttlly exist, are 
surely known by the species itself of its pixiptu* science. Yes. 
But this sjM'cies we do not possess. For we do not. No 
species thc*re,fore is known by us, since wo do not participate 
in Science itself? It appciars it is not. Then*forc the beauti¬ 
ful itself, which exists reully. and the gtK>d itself, and all the 
things which wc have considered as iH ing i<leos, tiro unknown 
to us? It nearly He<*nis so. [17.] Now look at this, which is 
yet still more diviulful. W hat ? W'oiihl you say, or not,*^ that, 
if there is u certain s|j(jcie.s its(‘lf*of science, it would he'*'' 
much more nccimite timn the .science which i.s timong us? and 
Inrauty (itself),'’" and every thing else in tlie same iiiuniicr?^' 
Certainly. If tb<*n any thing else |»arti4*ij)ules in Hcienee. it¬ 
self, would you not say that, no <me jaiSH'S-ws the most 
accurate seient'e more tlmii a g<ni ? It is neees'^ary (to .say so). 
But will n g(Kl, |t()s..teMsing sidenei* itself, be able to know the 


matters mnoiig us ? 


Why iMit ? Ilee.ause, said Farmenidt^s, it 


Oi* oiv Kai tiritrrti^ri, ^avat, nvrii fiiv, H tarir iTritrrtfftij, ni'rtic inipift, 
D aXi/Ofut, ijricrtniTf, uistrail '»!' i) ttrrip liXijBtta, 

avriic ay iettviic tin tTrmrr/yo}. whilt* riiiiliis, in Ji*<u of rt/t,', ‘o Itrriv 
i\{)Bua, hfls roriri-ily as iar .-is llu; Jiui|;u.'irt' i:» «<»nei'riUiil; 

for S («nrtv cannot he thus jtii'icried hetui-eii rf/r and or dXiiOfiac, 

but miut follow (he noun or jimnoun tr> wlneh ii heloiifTs, tin >.ho^il by 
aurr) fit.: i) ttrrtv, and iTritTTtjftidv r) innv, and tuv iiyruty, Ti 
t0tat- Had the (fri%k been Oeir imv Kai imtrrtffttf, pavui, adrtf piv, d 
l#ri, dXqOtiac a iitriy, aer^f dy tiij irriaTyptf, tlio nen-e would have 
been u inteiUjribU* in (hat lan^u.'it.o^ ns it is in Kiif(bKii -’‘Would nut 
science too itself, said I'ann«'nid«i!i, which exinUi realiy, lie the Mueiiee of 
truth itself, which exisia re:ti!y.‘’ 

The MS. of Fieinus liaa iuc kily preserved the word lirtnriiptf, watit- 
il^in all the oilier M^S., m ^]^owrl t>y his ti'rsiun—“ bcientia vero nostril 
nonne Teniaiis, qu«r ctre.a no.s, scietiim eitt ? ” 

^ Fieinus ontiiK ii *>t). llis M'rsion i.s “ Nurn f«(crw, si—*’ 

** I have translaU'd as it the Greek were &y tlvat instead of ileo 
** Fidnus hits, what lltc seiiM; requires, “ ei ipsam puldtriiudiuum,’' 
flWha doubtleits found in his M.S. xai 4ifVi) Ka\\»c, no( Kai ictiXKoi. 

** Fivinus, ** eodem pacm," whudi leads to wtravrwe ui lieu uf oiirwc# 
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jiM been, Socrates, confessed bj us, that those spe^des ^ not 
possess ttte pom>r, which they possess, in relation to those 
among us, nor tliose among us in relation to them; but that 
each (possess their power) in relation to ihenisSclves. It was 
so confessed. If then tliere is this'*'* the most exact mastery 
with the deity, and this the most exact science, tljcir*® mastery 
will not rule over us, ru^r will (tludr)* science know us, nor 
aught of the things among us; and similarly we do not rule** 
over them by our rule, nor do we know aught of things di¬ 
vineby our siiience. [1*^.] ‘'''[And again, according to the 
same reasoning, tiicy will ncitlier, tbougli gods, be our masters, 
nor luiv»! any knowledge of human afliiiirsj."’'* But (l^a^ e a care), 
Said (SoiTUlcs), lest the reasoning lu' not vfu*y w'onderful, 
shoubl it dejirBe. the deity of tin* power of knowing. These, 
said l*armenides, and Ae.r\ nianv others Socrates, in addition 
to these, it is neeessury jbr tlm species to undergo, if there 
are these i(hnis (d' tilings existinir, and if any one shall define 
each sp<M*ies, as bidng .something it.scll‘; so that the hearer 
may be in aditHeulty. and, doubting, contend that such s|MHMes 
do not exist; or if they do exist e\er so much, that there is a 
great ncccsiity for them to be unknown by bnman nature; 
and that be who say.s so, seems to sav .Something to the pur- 
jwse ; and to be. a.s we just now stated,a person wondorfuny 
ditticuU to be persuaded, and that there i.s (need)'"* of a person 

I-b'iiulorf would read twn e o/ti/ ft)r orrij, from Fiemns’s version, 
“siiprcma ipsa doiiiitiatio—— ip'^.i ^\lp^^•ula soifutia.” Stnlbaum reUui» 
aert), whu li he I'xplain.s by “ ilt.i, ipiaui liivi.” 

** The mtroduetion of llie plural n'tnuor, wlo-n only a sin^lo deity had 
beiMi juat lH>f»>rc nii'iitioiu'd, senn^ very stranec. Correilly then has 
Fii'inii.s oniitioii avcii'aie hero, allhouuh he u(‘kTiowled^e.s the same word 
a little below. ,• 

^ After the procediiu; «r cftTTrutrftfv, one wcuilu expert here, to pre- 
aen'e the balarn'-e of the wnteiiei-, dp\(ii/io»' dr, and ytyvi^nKtnfUV di', 
instead ot' apxofitv and yiy^btoKoftfr Ctv: and so ]u'Thaps Fieinus'found 
in his MS. For his version is, '* iinperalanint—pereipicnnw.*' 

Here likewise, to pre.-^rve the milithoMs in >)pdc or^s rt iSXXo rwv 
trap* one would have exiv^cted to tind before rov 9uov the 

words ritv 9t6vtH<rt, or roet 9tovi oeri. * t 

*•—*• All withm the brackets is evuletilly useless after the preceding 
; nIthoucU the whole clause was read by Pruclus, who fttysfhat 
the expression “Oiui oerre” being added, offorda a considerable domou- 
atraUon of the ditheultv. 

»» In p. m, B. H i- 

** Uemdorf was the first to see that iilv hod dropt out bom. Hs 
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lui^t|iiAny ojj&ver to able to perceive tliat there ia a certatf^ 
genus of* (lach thing, and au esj^ence existing itself*by itself; 
but of a person still more wonderful, who shall discover (him- 
selfV^ and bo able to teach another to distinguish*^ nil these 
in A sufhcient manner. 1 agree with you, Varmenides, wtid 
Socrates, for yon speak entirely lo my min«l. 

But however, said l'arn»eniih*s, If any one, Socrates, on 
the^ contrary, will not admit that thcrt^ are Bptjcies of ex¬ 
isting things, looking to what has been now said, [and to oilier 
tilings of the same kind,’’*] ‘’'^iior will dell no the species of each 
thing as being souiethiiig it'teltV'-' lie will not have whero to 
turn his thoughts, while he dties not ]>crmit the idea of each 
existing thing to be always the. same; and by this means lie 
will entirely destroy the jwiwer of speaking logically. Some 
such thing as this you S(,vm to me to have poi*ceived even 
more.**® You speak the truth, Socrates said. [19.] What, 
then will you do with respect to fihilosophy ? Whero .will 
you turn youpsolf, if these are unknown ? lnde(>d 1 do not 
seem to myself lo see <*leiirly af present. Jh.'fore you exe.rciseil 
yourself^ said (l^iriiu’nides), you eiuleavoiired.’'* Socrates, bc- 


shuuld have inserted it }trf<no de^rioc. tifler reinufthas, 

*’ viri lulmoduin mp'nKt'^i e->e;” lor iio Iniuid peihupH in hit MH. ftip 
elvat, niiuilur 0» whu'h i.*< ^h> i>rv in tmi- of tin* oU1*m WSS. 

** The nTilitiu'oi.s in / 170/fro » rof iuul iiXXor iudKm, i«liniil_v provcH 
that«//ro{> IniS dr«]afnif afOT c ( or/tirn'riif -KiiUms Iwis " publtjuatu invC' 
nerit,” as if Ins MS. olfered nWorm fir n''(*»/iforof. 

•* As the act ef dtsUnnui^haijr nmst he .snl«s»;queiil t<», or cniuiitleiil 
wilb, tliat of teaehinp, m** nnitf read tifi'nr/ju'i/fTo/iH'oi', Uh 1 have iratui- 
luted, ill lieu ut £iiVK{nvri<nijuvot». ■ 

•* Fioiuusonals the word>« kai iiA\n rouiiVu rorreetly, fttr they are n»t 
only useless, but aettuliy abMird; us it IMato would thus allude not only 
to what hadlfcen Kaid, but to .soim<(li)ii|! similar, ahieh had not. 

“ All the words Jietwei'ii the iiunuraN are omitted by Taylor; al¬ 
though duly lnui.s[ate<rfiy Fiednus—*' ruf|iu' sjieeicin ip.sam uniusciijusuuo 
distiniiuat.*' who thorefore tound m his MS. iiwt ^ii/^i n vfntiTat lirwc 
iVoc^itdtfroi', but «ero n ofutirui to'of rVof muoTon, aft just above, 
itpulrai nc atrrb n tteaftrov lieof. 

** ISlalbauni says tliat although oiif would e.isily sus|>eci that icai (laXa 
ought to be read, yet wc must not alter any thing.” iJe did not pereeive 
however, tliAt os Ficint^ has not badly, as he confesseH himself, ’’tii pne- 
cipue aensi^ miht videns,” we might elicit from Ihiuce Kai /nAXivra, in 
lieu of car uaAAoir: and still less that tlie sense requires here KAXXiim 
freon fioOqovai, *'to hav« periivived better tliau a young person;*' lor 
that Socrates was then very young, is sIkiwii by ^ 2. 

** I have adopted ^TrtxtiiukQ, fonpd in two excellent MSS., in lieu of 
fur the allttmioit is to a past act. 
voi- in. * 
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to define wbat is the beautiful, the just, and the i^ood, 
*and each ef the other species: for I lately perceived, and X heard 
you discoui'stng with this Aristotle here. Beautiful and 
divine, lie assured, is that anlour of yours, by which you rush 
onwards to rational eonversnlioii-s. But draw yourself out,®* 
and exercise yourself (still) more while you are yet young,-on 
account of (tiu* ardour) appearing useless to the many, and 
lioing called liy them a mere idle talking; for if you do not, 
the? truth will i'seape you completely. 

Wh.'it tlicn. s:iid (S(»cmtes), is the method of the exercise, 
Parmenides? 'rimt, siiid (Panneriidcs), which you have heard 
from Zciio, c,x<‘Cjit tliis/'^ I admired yon while asserting, con¬ 
trary to Zeno,*’^ that yon <lid n(»t permit (a [HTson) in the things 
seen (by tl»“ eye) t ) hutk into the aherratiou about them, hut 
about lluise, whieh a ]»i rs<»n cnuhl ('-j'ecially lay hold of by 
reason, and would consid>n to he species.’'’^ For it apj»ears to 
me, said f So<*ratcHl, lliat in thi< way it would l)c not difficult 
to prove tliftf tlu‘ tilings existing are i»ntli ‘>»uiilar and dU- 
Hiniilur. and siitlering any olln-r stall- whatevtr. You sp(?ak 
well, said (Farnienides) f hut it is neeess.iry for you to do this 
likewise ; not only to make a sn]iposition, whelher each thing 
C-xista, and to eonsid(*r the eonseijiK-iiees from the aup|K>sition, 
but also, if it does not exist, to stippoxc thi" same thing,if 
you wish to be more cxereised ( in this matter). How say you, 

" lluhnki-n, on 'rini.rus, p. hays tliiii irpi^ rarely menus irpi rotj 
^iiOPTOf, -‘too enriy." It nnei li.is dint ini unui^. lleuulorr xoiniy 
ters lo Trat’h, r»'{n, t h'ihmi ^ilp, M»/ ttjiw Xiyiiit iiv tqv iriOov r{}v 
IlpieViViewi I’^r there S(»nlii,ole> wroU* .H/} jrpii '—Xiyyg &v 

llpir, for thus Troie is lejw uieil pf*r|u t«i,il!v in both i'lan»(-s. 

•• The inelnphor m iXKi'irrti'iraDror. “draw yonrseW out/’ Hciwlort' 
aays is taken from weaiiiif,'; w-herc a thread heconiesdie flucftke mon*- 
it IS drawn out. We h.oe a .xiniilur lueUiplior in V ^Hdi; where a peraiai 
is said to draw out the thread of Ins vi-rhosjty fim-r than the staple of 
his ar^timetit ; ” f|uoied from one of Foote’s larces by Forson in hie Let* 
tCM to Travis, if I itidiily retm-inber. Ficiuus has *• ('oiiige te ipsnm*’* 

1 enunot umb-rslattd 7rXr/e rovro, Fieiiiuts has, ** .Sed cuam iUod." 

" See $ 7 and 

•• The readun; »uf;, w hieh lleindorf rejeeled, is found in all the MSS. 
hut two, and continned by " Species ” in FicinW The aeiue aeenita 
however to reipun- eat ttfrj av ttytftrairo oituq cirai, i. 6. ** and would 
'THSirider to be in reality spi'cies." 

** I confix 1 cannot understand what is meant here by ri aifto reSre. 
I enuld have understood roioor6 y’ av n —^i. e. *' some such thing bn the 
Other hand.'* 
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said (SkK^ljzs)? [20.] As if, said (l^irmenid^), you should 
wisb to (oxercise yourtwlf) in th« hypothesis which iZeno has* 
hud down, that, ** if theiv are many thillg^*’ what must happen 
both to “the many,” w'ith resptvl to themselves, and to “the 
one;” and to “ the. <me” with re.speel to its«?ir, ami to “the many:’* 
and “ if many arc not,’’ to cunsiiler jci^ain what will happen both 
to “theone“ and to “the many.” w'ith ivsjwct to themselves and 
to each other: and again, if you in.nh* tiie snp{H»sition “ if simi¬ 
litude is/’or “if it is not,’* what will on each supposition hup|a:n 
Imib to the things supj>ost‘d and t(> the others, with respwg to 
themselves and to ench fUher; ami the same misoiiing (^must 
lKj)con<vnruig “ the dis'*luiihir,” and ** motion” and “standing,'* 
and “generation” and “•ie'4irn<*tii»n,” ami “entity” and “ non¬ 
entity;” and, ill one word, ^‘•.llee^ning e\ery tiling yvhieh you 
Hiippa‘«e cither to be ta- m4 to be, (»r sulleriug any other state 
wliatevcr, it is iieef-^ary to <*on‘<i(ier wliaf, will luip^Jim both tc» 
itself and to eaeli individual of the. otlu r ihingH, whieh you 
may wdeet, ainl towards many, and towards all things i»i a 
siinilar manner; ami again,,how the other thinges are related 
to themsehes, and to auolhi'r, wliieh j'ou may select, whellier 
you suppose that, whieh is tin; siihjeci of your supjKisttion, 
as existing or not existing; il‘ uui an* ahout to be e.xerciMcd 
in a masterly inuuner, and to js reeive thoroughly the truth. 

You are speaking, Parmen ule.>, of an impos.*:ib!(‘ oeetipation, 
said SocraU's, nor <lo I very well understand you. But why 
do you not go through a certain supposition yoiir.% lf, that I 
may le.tirn the bi’tter? You So<‘rjit<'S.said (Parmenides), 

a gmat task ii]Km a man so old as my si-lf. But why do not you 
then, Zeno, aaid SoiTuti’S, go tlirough it for us ? And then f l*y- 
thodorus) stated that Zeno langliing said -[21.] I> t us, So¬ 
crates, request Ihirmcnides himself; fur (see) le.*jt it Ikj no trifling 
luatwr, us he says; fir do you not jM-reedve how great a task you 
are enjoining ? If then we were many it would not la* pro- 
f>er to make Hindi a rtajucst; for it is urilH‘Coming, (‘sjiecially 
fur a roan of such an age, to speak things of this kiml before 
many. For the imuiy an.; ignomnt that, without this discur- 
aivoncss and w^anddHng through all things, it is impo.ssiblc for 
tho mind to meet with the truth, and to keep possession oi'^„ 
1 therefore, rarrocnidcs, do, together with Socrates, make the 
r^uest in order that 1 too may after a long time hear it.. f )u 
Zieno 80 saying, Antiphon said that l^'thodorue related that 

2x2 
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^ he too, and Aristotl^ and the restt entreated Plarmeiuiles 
<dare whet he had said, and not to do otherwise. Theije ia a 
cessity then, said Parmenides, lor me to comply; althoogh I 
seem to myself to .'iulfer the fate of the horse of Ihyous, to 
whom as Ikmii" a competitor and rather old, when about to 
contend in u chariot race, and fearing through his experience 
for the event, Ibycusconiparcjs himself by saying, ** Thos I 
too, who am so old, a?n forced to the contests of love to go j ** 
80 I, uj)on rceolloclion, appear to myself to led a great fear 
how I, at such an age, must swim tliniiigh sucli and so great a 
sea^^ of words yet 1 must gratify you, sinc(‘, as Zeno says, 
we an', by ours<*lves. \N’hence, tlicii shall we begin ; and what 
shall wc lirst of all suppose? [22.] Or are you willing, 
siiiee it seems good to pluv a buMiu-ss-Ukc game, for me to 
begin from myself, and on ()wn liyp(»t)iesis, by supposing, 
with respect to ‘*tlK' <»n'- it-idf,” if one ‘-is,’' or “is noC 
what must happen ? Ity all ineau'-. Zeno. Who then, 
said (Panneuides), ^\ill iin-^wtr me? Will the youngest? 
For hr will have \ei'y little irotilde : for-^ he will answ'Cr 
what lie thinks; and his misvvrr w ill he nt tiie same time 
a •resting-place for me. 1 am prepared, suid Aristotle, in 
this point,’'’^ for you, Parmenides; for yon mean me, when 


The fripment iiri 'ervfil hy the Stliulinsi lurr jmJ Proolus was llrst 
hy P. I rMiius lu Prapm. I.vr, p. 11 .>, 111)11 reprinted by Schnei* 
ilewuia m n)yii Prupia. (i»tnng. smd ri-'tnivd to ii now melrical 
Imnt by Hirinaim ia JaUu's uud Klot/’s I'li ditpo;;. 18<*13, p. 380, and by 
Iterpk in l.ynei tirn\M. 

'• Witli n waul of (ritii.il taMe .’uid tart. \e)y uniiMml, llciiKiorf rejects 
the rtadinp jetKayog in lu-n of flrXffthM;. [•I'e'.erved l>y Pieunj*t alimc, and 
whidi even Piseher wa.'' t<> udepi utter lie had read what had 

boon wrilten in its .snppi>rt by Hnlinkeit on Tiiriifus, p. 7*J, and Vaickeiiaef 
on lltppitl. S2'2, iind llml lle^M explain^ :ri\ayi)^ by SUvl- 

baum however and Korh >iiU '.nek to TrX»V^'C- * 

’* Slalbaiun h<ui edited viun^ it ~ut yufi ■xafnZtn^ai, tai A 

Xfyti —nAroi ya/> iiTfity. but the ^ei end yap is projiCiHy omitted 
bv iJekkor witli the ti\A' bes) M.SS , aitlmnph it is found in Lrf'ag. viii. p, 
B., Protup. p. .3UU, A , A^l^^oj'h. Aeh. oW, but otnilted in the similar 
phrase in Menex. { b. froj yt eii xa^n^tirOo )-—ifrufA 7* Irftiv.' 
Alcib. i. p, ivtih) pt\ru inpiv, pr/rtei'. S^lbauut ouftht rather lo 
have omitted ilu first ydp '^tih tluee M8.S., and to hare read isa9’ 3 ia» 
j^jead of Ka< u - 

Instead of ku'i Pluto evidently wrote xai ydp-— 

The MSS. oiler hen* rovro for rowrop, to which Heindorf properly. 
objected. But troipoi' rovro isscurcvly good tiftek. One woula expect 
reiiru wouie, or we inust omit rovro with Fiuinus. 
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Unking <4^the yocmgeAt Ask me then, ns one vrho will an-e 
you. Be it so, said (Parmenides), ' * 

If one” is, is it not that ** the one” wdll not be many ? 
For how can it be ? There must then U* of it neither a purl 
nor a whole. How' so ? Is not a pjwt a part of a whole ? 
Yea. But what is a whole? Would not that, to which no 
part is w'antinp, Iw a whole ? Entirely so. On Iwth sides 
then “ the one ” would be (composed) t)f parts, as iKiing a 
whole and having parts ? It is neccs.sury. And so in both 
ways “ the one ”*’wiU Ih* utaiiy, but not one. True. But it 
must be not many, but one. ^ It must. Jlenee., it will neitber 
be a whole, nor possess parts, if ” the one ” is one. It will 
not. [23.] If then it has no parts, it luis neither beginning, 
nor middbi, nor end; for sueh as these w<uild be its parts ? 
Right. But end und beginning are tJic bounds of each 
thing ? How not ? “ The one ” therefoit* is infinite, if it has 

neither beginning nor end? Infinite. And tbendbre with¬ 
out figure; for it neither participates of th(? round nor the 
straight. Ilowso? For the. round figure i.s that, the* ex¬ 
tremities of which arc on all sides erjually di.stniit from the 
middle. Y e.**. And the stniight is that, the middle of whirli 
is iliituuted before l)oth the extremes It is .so. W'ouM 
not then “ the one ” lun*e parts, and be many, whet her it par- 
tieipate-s in a straight figure or u round ? Entirely so. It i.s 
tlierefore neither straight nor eireular, since if has not parts. 
Right. And being such, it will be no where; for it would 
be neither in unoiher, n<jr in itself. Mow' s<»? Being in 
anotlier, it would somehow be surrounded ein'ularly by that, 
in which it might lx*, and it w*»uld be. louelied liy many things 
iiv many places. But it is impossibhj for “ the one,” being 
without parts, and partiiupating in a < ircle, to be tou<die(l 
in a circle in many places. It is impossible. [24.] But 
being itself in itself, it would k* likcwdse surrounding itself; 
since it is no other than itself, ^Hf it wei-e in itself for it is 


Thomson ap]M«itcIy refers loCirrro, N. I), ii. 18. 

" This IS & strange j|t*finittnn of a straight or ftgtire. In li^Mi of 
irirfiooOtVf Proolas has iirtvpoirOovv. From which othrrs may perhaps 
wtkiT I cannot, elicit the tnu^ reading hy the aid of l^uclid’s definition att’* 
a straiglit ivrtv^ j^nc ro7c tnvrov (rt/fuiotc 

ctlrm. Ficinus has “Rtfclum vero, nijas rocdium extAmis utn»fpji- 
prspceilit,” which is jaat as unintelligible as the Cirtclc. 

^ The words between the numerals, Stalbaum says, merely repeat 
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4nip0Bslble for a thing to be in that, which does aqit sinTon|lj| 
it. It is* ini{K)S.s)l>]e. [24,] Would not then tiiat, wh><^ 
comaifiiii, be one thing, and that which is contained, another? 
’^For the sainn whole cHiitiot at the same time suffer and do 
botli thes»; :'** and thus “ tlt<‘ one ” w«iiild no longer be one, 
hut two. It certainly would n(>t, ** The one,” thesrefore, is 

not ttiiv where, heiii^r n<‘ither in itself nor in another. It is 
not. lint consider, wdn‘tlie,r, being in this state, it Ls possible' 
for it to stand (jr l«‘ moved. Why can it not? Uecause 
ing moved it \v(jnld he earried on or bc^ eliatiged for these 
alone are tlie kind'^ of motion. Certainlv. Jlut **the one” 
liKung fliunged from itse.lf, it is imptissihle surely for it to be 
still one. Impossihit*. It not then m(»ved as n^gurds a 
change. It uj»pears it it not. Hat ia it hy being carried on ? 
Perhaps so. And yet if ihe <ine” i«. carried on, it w’ould be 
either carried round in me same eirele, or it would change 
from one plaee to another. Nices-iarily Hut ought not 
that, wliielj is earned round in a circle, to stand linn in the 
middle, and to liave the otlier |iarj> of lt*-elf carried aWut the 
middle ? Hut what metliod is tie n- for titut, whieh hue neither 
a middle nor parrs, to he carried eirctilarly altoiit the middle? 
'Dtere is none. Hut by chaniring it> position it is some¬ 
times here and other tinn-.s there, and is moved ? If in¬ 
deed it (were moV(‘d).*’‘’ lias it not ap{K'urcd to be inij^S- 
sible for'* the one” to he in any thing? It has. [25.J Is 
it not much inon*. impossible lor it to ho in the act of being 
(in any thing )?^* I ilo not understand how. If any tiling is 
in the act t»f being in any tiling, i.-i it not necessary for it to be 
not yet in it, since- it is in the act ol’ being; nor yet entirely 


the preeriling iv taurtp tie. Itut lie docs not say what could induce 
Plslo to iiUrtKhu'i' sti iiM’lchs a n-pclitn^n. 

Such lA tilt' tfiin -latiiin of the Latin of Tit inu.H, “ Nunqitam cnim 
idem tp>uiu (otuni utraipic hire Mmul patcrcuir ct nacrcl/'as if be had 
found III Ills- MS. Ill' ynp oXov ye rarror n;i^w roirwufui iritwrae tai 
irotitatt, of whiidi both Hcind. and Stall). a]>]>rove. 

The sunic idea in 'I’hcuact. p. I^L IL 
** lit lieu of tiirep yi fi), Ficiuu.<4 found in his^MS. oitiiwering to 
his Forte.” But aAcr £(7r»p iti to be supplied uveircu, a» remorktxl by 
■^^hauin. , , 

Ficunn: has ” in aliqno hcri.” as if ho had found in hit.MS. Cri 
yiyuor^ai, not siinply in yiyeiffflai; or oloe in answering t? 
brft in the iiiixl remark *)f Aristotle . although iv ry is supported by the 
next question of Formenidca. 
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. already in the act of being ? It is nwwssary. 

tir then any oduT thing su(f(*rs this state, that abne woulJ 
ao€br it, which possesses parts; for oihj part of it wi>uhl Iw 
in that thing, !>ut another out of it j but it will not Ih! t>ossible 
for that, whicii has no parts, to Ih) by any moans wiioliy w^ttitin 
or without any titing. It is true, liut is it not nnioli more 
impossible for tluit, whicli neither 1ms parts nor happens fo l)e 
a whole, to b«* in the act of being in any thing; since it euii 
neither exist in tin* net of Ixung aceording to parts, nor ne- 
cording to a wh<*U* r So it appears. lienee it (kx'S not rluinge 
its place, neitlier by going any where, nor in the luit of laung 
in any tiling, nor in lieiiig curried round in the same, nor in 
being changed. Jl din^s not apjK’ar it d<a.*s. The one ” there¬ 
fore is iiiiutovahle, aceonling to e\<;ry kind of motion. l»n- 
movable. Ibu wo have likewise a.‘.K*rted that it is impossible 
for “the one” to be in any Ihing. We have said .mo. It can 
never therefore be in “the saim;.” Why Hecausu it 
w'oiild be already in that,''-' in n hielt it i.s(a.'t il ) in “the same.”'*-* 
Kntirely so. Ilul tie- one can neiiljcr be in it.Hclf nor 

in anotlier. It eannot, 'J lie (Uic therehuv is ne^e.r in “the 
same.'’ it does not appear tliat i.s. Ibit that which is never 
in “ the ,sain«',” is twitlu-r at n'st nor stands .still.'’'' For it 
cannot. “ The- one,” then'lnrc, as it apjM'ars, neither stands 
still nor is it moved. [2ti.J It dts-s not appear indeed.’*'* Nor 


Steli i-* Htalli'Mitii'h »it' <»* tli r<f nrrifi ftrrir; wIktC nh 

though tivTy iini'4 loM.ins tc ^1. as m { quoicd hy IIt-iialorf, yet 
thm* Finiiuj* Ii.i-. “ i>j quit v»lu« in (’atlciii si’dr.’’ wJurh is murk inure 
iUtelligitiU- ihiUi his here, “ m qm) CMilt rii ' M ’’ Ttivtor'ii U'aint> 

laitoii Is “ in which sunse iswliu haw ihui> anuiai>.iit‘d |iarii.iny ro avrot 
found ill the text ot ihn'c M.SS„ and written thtia in ihre“ oLhem. 

6 a 

ru avTw. What l-'Htn nu rmt to say is heynnd inv comprehetitsion. 

** In.sieafi of avrtfi /e ttvai, Hi-itirl. hUggeAted avrqi ivtXvai, sulwe- 
quently Ignnd in twu and ndopicd by Hvkk,Aiid SuU>. But Ficui. 
hfci ipiinm unnm e?.s»' potiTat." For h«> (bund in his MS., aero ro 'tv 
tWai us read tii two MSm. 

•* I euntuit dtJh'r*'iu*« betS'ceii ^(tv\iav Jiyu and tttrtitiv. 

** — M 'Po the a»'<#mon wc nnKtv oi'O' ’iftrtjKtv ovTt /tu'tjrat, the answer 
could not be oiv ouv ^antrai yt cr), by way of an aasent; and if dissent 
be intetidisl, ihc grounds of sue h dissenl shuuid be siaU'd by one pjirty 
and met bv the other. Moreover, atthoufdt ovv— y* thus follow yot 
these itarticles do not, and eoiild not, I imagine, follow otW. For iit ^ 2S, 
oSv fairtrai y<, one MS. correctly omita yt. There is ihendbre 
either aouiething too much or too Itttle in the text, aa it stande at preaeut* 
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Krill it be tlie same either with ** difTerent,”*^ or witlviMf; wnT; 
hgain dilfiTerent either from itself or from ** diflerent*’ 
so ? Being different from itself, it w'ould sorely he dtflTerenl 
from “ one,” and so would not ^“one.” True. And if it 
should be the same with “ diflerent,” it would be that (“ dif- 
fcatJnt”), and would not be itself; ho that “one” would thus be 
KiCft what it is, but diderent from “ one..” It would not in* 
deed. will then be not the same with “ different” or 

different from itself? It will not.*^** But it will not bo dif¬ 
ferent from “dirt’erent,” while it i.s “one.” For it does not 
belong to “otie” to Im; difft-iviit Iroin arjy thing, but to be “dif¬ 
ferent” alone, and to nothing oL-h;. liight. In consequence, 
tlion, of its being “one,” it will not he “differentor do you 
think (it can)? ('ertainly not. Hut if it is not (different) 
through tliis, neither will it be tlinmjTh itself.**^ Hut if not 
different in any -w ay, it will be dilh renr from nothing. Right. 

Nor YCt will it be the sanu' with itself. How not ? The 
¥ 

nature of “ the one” is surely tliis oi' “ the same.”'**’ How ? 
Hectui.se, when any thing beeonK ** the same with any thing, 
it doe^i imt boconie one. Hut what then ? That, which be¬ 
comes the sauiu w'ith many things, must uecessurily liecome 
many, and not one. True. Hut if “tlie one” and “the 
same” differed'** in no res[ieet, whenever any thing became 


“ Here i'rrpor nieaii.s not another, a.'i Taylor translated, bat “ differ¬ 
ent,'* as understood by Stalhaiuii: although when rrtpov has thiH moan¬ 
ing; eUcAvhero, k hiut the arltole prefixed; which Flaio has omitted on 
this oi'casion, beeauso ?»' i.s wiilmut its article likewise. 

M — M II,.fj, again I eiuiuot undersiand a singlu answer given to a bi¬ 
partite que.sli<>n. 

•»—.Stalbaum thus explains this difficult pas.wge, 'A\Xd tt 
rour^i.eey twery ttrrtu' ti h ftt) ni'np oi’ai aiiro, by supposing that from 
the preceding sjx'eeh of Parmeimles Vrfpot' is to be supplied, and > 

IK to be referred to r^I Vt> tli'cn. Hut on what tavripf^s to dti}>end, he does 
not say; nor has any oiu’ observed (hat the batunce of the sentence re¬ 
quires ft fii) TovTtft, oi'x hvTt^—ti vi fit) iavrtft, av^i ne r<p, i. e. " if Hot 
liy this, then not by itself; and if not by ikolf, then not by any thing*'* 


V 

Correctly then has one MS. niVd. 

«—w |''icnms has, “Non ea ost ipsius unius naqira, quas ipains ejni- 
dem naturu." He therefore found in his Mt^. Oiix, tiirtp aitav rov /kAc 
itrri ftfirov t) Ttirror, i. c. " The nature of the same tlself » not 
«MfRy that, whieh is of the one itself." Wonb somewhat morointelligiblo 
as regards the sense, and more cmTeet as regards the languofe, ttum the 
present Orcok teit, Ot>x, fj>rfp rov iyitc ^I'wic. avri) ^qwov tai reS rstivaS. 
Ficinus has, ** Ac si ipsuni unum atque ipsum idem nihildiwre- 
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imae^ it would always bocome ^<one»’'and wl)eneve 4 
It (became) “ the one” it (would be) ** the aarae." Mntirely so, 
[ 2 V.3 It* then “the one” shall be “the sarae” to itself, it w'ill 
not be “ one" to itself; and thus “ one" will not be “ one." But 
this indeed is impossible. It is impossible, thcn»forc}, for “ the 
one ” to be either diderent from “ diflerent." or the same with 
itself. Impossible. And tlius “the one" w’culd l)e neither 
different n«r the same, either with ii'speft to itself or different, 
It would not. But neither will it be. similtir to auy thinji^, 
or dissimilar either to itsR*lf or to different. Why so? 
causc the “similar" somehow hsis the iweident of-** “same.” 
Certainly. But it has hetrn m*n that “the same” is naturally 
separate from “ the one." It hu.s been so Si*en. But if “ the 
one" should suffer atiy tliin^;^ apart from being one,” 
it would suffer the being more than one; but thi.s is itu- 
]»os.sible. Certainly. In no n^spt'ct then ean “ the one" suf¬ 
fer the being “the same," either with an(>ther o?* willi itself. 
It docs not appear it ean. Nor can it iherefbn:* Ijc similar 
either to another or to it.solf. Jl seems it eannol. Ni>r yet 
has “the one" siifferetl the l>eiijg “differentfor thus it 
would suffer the being more tl<an on<i. Fur (it would) more. 
But that which suffers tint Ix'ing different either from ibself or 
from another, will be dissimilar eitln^r tr> iia<‘lf nr to another, 
if that which suffers tlie Ixfiiig the same is similar. Bight. 
But “ the one," as it appears, since it in no r(‘spe<'t suffers the 
Iwdng “ diffen'nt," would in no re.«|K‘ct Im dissimilar either to 
itself or to a»iollier. It would nt>t. “The one,” Ihercfore, 
would he neither similar nor dissimilar, either to another or to 
itself. It docs not uppisir (that it would). But since 

it is such, it will neither he v(pial nor nneipial, either to itself 
or to another. How so? Being equal, it would Is^ of the 
same measure as thSl to which it is ef|uai. Certainly. But 
being greater or les.s than the things, with which it is com¬ 
mensurate, it will have more measures than the le.ss ({uanti- 
ties, but fewer than the greater. Certainly. But of those, 
with which it is iiicoinmezi^rabh^ witli respect to the one 

parent:*' from whence lleindorf wotiM read for Uo 

should have read likewise, ‘AXX* ci aMt Ip xal ahro rutirov. 

Kidnu* has^ ** Quia simile est, quod ipsiim ejM.*idein est pariiccps," 
and which Uuuls 10‘'On aitr& raiftdv »<m wov, in lieu of "On ravriv 
w«v: whm% one MS. reads n for woo. 
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^art, it will consist of lesser; and with rcspeet to t(^e other, v*»f 
^ater inhasures. How should it not ? Is it not therefore 
impossible for that which does not participate in ** the saii^** 
to consist cither of the same measures, or of any thing else 
whatever the same? It is impossible. It would therefore be 
ecjual neither to itself nor to another, if it does not consisl; of 
the same measun's. It appears not. But if it consists of more 
or fewer measures, it will be of as many parts as there are 
measures; and thus again it w'ill no longer be “one,” but as 
many as tlicre are measures. Right. Hut even if it should 
be of one measure, it would become equal to that measure. 
But it luis b(‘en seen to be impossible for one (itself)®® to be 
equal to luiy thing. It has been seen. “The one” 

thei'efore tieitht*r j)urtieipates in one measure, nor in many, 
nor in a few, nor in any way participates in “ the same,” nor 
will it ever, as it seems, be (squal to ils»dl‘ or to another; nor, 
on the other hand, greater or lesseitlmr than itself or “differ¬ 
ent.” It is in every respect so. But what."''* docs “the one ” 
seem (to he) older «)r younger (than any thing), or to lie of 
the same nge (witli any thing)? Wljy should it not? If it 
had in any respect the same age, dtlier with itself or with 
another, it would participate in the similitude and equality of 
time, in which prof)erties we hav<; nsscrte<l “the one”®*' does 
not participate [either similitude or equality].®’’ We so as¬ 
serted. And this also we asserted, that it participates neither 
in dissimilitude nor inequality. Entirely so. How then, 
being such, can it be either older or younger (than any 
thing),or of the same age with any thing ? By no means. 
“The one” therefore will be neither younger, nor older, nor 
of the same age, cither with itself or with another. It does 

Ficinus has "ipsuiii unurn a'quuie (a)i(|ii«rL>!isG,” which leads to 
iaov rt^ avrit tiero, in lien ut' inov rif/ ai’ri'i ttmi. 

^ Ilcinilorf was the first tu see that rlrai had dnrptout after ptwrifft^P: 
turd Stailuiuin to remark tliat rtft dcpendii upon ri/i' nvTt^v, not on ioKfl, 
Hence, as Fii'inus has nut juniiis ulupio—ipsiim unum—’* it hi plain 
thaf Plato wMte vMniivripoy t) vtutrt^ov rov tlvat q airrSfP i/Xi- 
Kiai> txuy aurit Jte voxtl f^vvaroy thuu ; ^ 

Fieinua has ** ipai uni lulea*',” as if he had found in hia MS. Tre^pen 
4i.Ar^ tvi, instead ul furtiyat rtp iri. 

m — *• The words within brucketa were properly omitted by Taylof. 
For they tire eviiieiitly an inleritolation of the preceiling relative ** which.’* 
** Here again Ficinus has correctly, “juxnus aiiquo,*’ in Greek, mumts- 
p6p rov* See just above, n. 94. 
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not appear it would. Would it not then be impossible fir 
V the one "Vto exist at all in time, if it be sucli ? Or, ie it not 
necessary that, if any thing exists in time, it should always 
become older than itself? It is necessary. But is hot the 
older always older than the younger? What then? That 
which is in the not of being older tiian itself, is at the same 
time in the act of In'ing younger than itswdf, ^if‘it is about tt* 
have that (thrfjugh) which it is in the act of being older.**^ 
[30,] Mow say you? Thns. it is requisite that nothing 
shouhl exist in the net of being at varinnee one with an¬ 
other, ^•^••wheii it is already at variance hut that being now 
at variance, to he so now; and having been, to have been 
so (formerly), and being about to be, to he so (hereafter); 
loftbut being in the act, to neitluT have hej-ii, nor to will be, 
nor to be at all at but *to be in the act, and 

not otherwise to exist. It is neeessiry. But the older is at 
variance with the vonnger, and with nothing else. Ccrtiunly. 
Hence, that which is in the act of Iwing older than itself, 
must necessarily at the same time he in the act of being 
younger than itself. It seems so. ‘But Iik<'wisc to be in 
the act of being ‘ for a time not longer than itself, nor shorter; 
but for a time. <*qual to itself to be in the act of being, and 
to be, and to have been, arnl to be about to In For these 
are necessary. It is necessary therefon*, as it appears, for 
such things us are in time, and participate in some sutdi thing, 
to be, each of them, [itst‘lfj'^ tlie same age with itself, and 

**—** Such i« Taylor’s trun.'.laliun of the u-trtfi /liWn ixw 

1»rov TptfffStTtpor ytyi'frai. i'lt-iiiu.s has " t.i riuKlcai uliquo soniub (<ami 
dobet; * as if ho had found m his M.S. ttircfi fiiWti yi it[ttafturtpov tov 
ylypfnOai. 

w—•» Although tr«»or hinov might mean “ one with nnoUicr,” yut os 
Srepov has hitherto liroant “ ddferout,” die other meaning suems ruthor 
Strange here. 

too—!« wgrds within the riunrafrals sedfn to me to Iw super- 

fluoQs; unless it be said that the l.aiin of Ficiiius has prosyrved the 
vr^sliges of what w.as originally in the (ireck, ** Oppositurn alterum alteri, 
nihil fieri oportet, upposiio aliero jam existente; sed, hue jam exisuaitc, 
jam esse, prieterito iho, prtetorusse; fuluro, lore: dum vero fit unnm op* 
P^ituiu, alterum quoque oppositurn, nee pra'leriisse, nec fons nec ckso 
diversum est^ sed fieri, nec aiiter esse ” 1 confess myeudf however un¬ 
able to perceive what Plato meant to say; and therefore unable to re¬ 
cover what he wrote. 

' *—^ Here again 1 am quite at a loss. 

* I bare bracketed itself,*' a word to me at least perfectly unlnteU 
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|D be in the net of being both older at the same time and 
younger than itself. It nearly seems so. Bat in none of 
these accidents is there any share for ** the one.** There is 
no share. Neither then lias it any shai'e of timc» nor does it 
exist in any time. [31.] It does not, indeed, as the reason¬ 
ing holds. What then, do not the terms “ was,” and “ has 
been produced,” and “ was in tjie act of Iwing,” seem to sig¬ 
nify a participation in what formerly existed.* Veiy much 
*so. And do not the terms “ will be,” and “ will be in the act 
of being,” and “will be generated,”^'* (signify a participation 
in time) that is about to lie hereafter?^ Yes. And do not 
the terms “is,” and “is in the act of being,” (signify a par¬ 
ticipation) in time that is now present?"' Entirely so. If 
then “the one” partieijaUes not at all in any time, it never 
lias lieen, nor has been in the act of being, nor was [ever]^ 
nor * [lias it been now generated, nor is it in the act of being, 

ligible, hccausi* avTo la oinitU‘d in two cxcelloTil MSS., and not acknow'- 
ledgoil by Kicinutt. 

III lh« rxpri'ssions \fwvov — row irort ytyovorog — row firuiyi toiS 
fiiWovrog, tind rov rrv irtoiorrof. it is .strange that Heindorf, who pro¬ 
perly ohjei'ted to ron befi^re ^hWofToi’, sli'iuid nut have s«*on that ytyo- 
voroc, and rov fiiWovroQ, and rov irnfnivrotj, were tin* inlerpTeUiiiona 
respeetbidy of rov irori, and roo tirtira, and rov riii' He appears 
however to have birn itiwled by linding in 'I'hucvd. i. 1*23. irtpl I'i r«*» 
iirnra ; to wliu-h lie might h<i\c> added i. MO, ig irrttra tfitWt 

irpa^Hv. Unt both pas-sages arc equally <-uirn|il, and admit of easy cor¬ 
rections. Hermann, with his u.suul wani of critical sagaciiy, proposes, 
on Iph. T. 12;i4, to road ov rov tirurd ttov ptWovrog, as if the imlefiiute 
irov could be thus inserted between iirnra and fiiWorrog. The ab¬ 
surdity is however swallo'W'cd of course by Stalbuum. Ficinus has ** on 
non Inlurum nobis desiginuit ? Fulurumwhich is not siifliuicntly 
literal to enabiu one to see what he found in his MS. 

* Instead of yfPi/Otjvfrai. whu'h i.s not found, Schlciermacher wished 
to yfyrvqfftroi, w Inch is n solecism equally. FlafTT wrrote ycvt'f|Or/irerat 
here, and again shurity ailcrwards. Had Stnibaum known tliis fact, it 
would have saved him the trouble oi writing a lung and unsatisfactory 
note. 

* This'repetition of irori after »/v, when it had been already intzo- 
•duced before yiyopiv, is evidently not from the hand of Plato. In ihet,^. 
the second irori, and pvv, and tirnra, have been piobably interpolated. 
For they are not Ibund in the version of Ficinus—Si ergo ipsum tunm 
nullc^ partiripat tempore, nec fait unquam uec lit, nec est, nequb fiat, 
neque factum erit, neque erit." 

*—A The words between Uie numerals are properly i^ccted by ASt, 
whatever Stalbaum may say to the contrary; who fancies that tniv ytytmv 
here means the present time of an action completed; as if such an idea 
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nor is, nor.will be in the act of being hereafter,, nor will bg 
generated, nor will be. It is most true. Is it possible then 
for any thing to participate in being, except according to 
some one of these ? It is not. In no way then does “ the 
oneparticipate hi being. It appears not. “ Tlie one" 
therefore in no way is. It seems not. Nor is it then in such 
u state ns to be one; for it would hfi a being, and participate 
in being; but, as it seems, the one neither is one, nor is it at 
all, if one must trust to reasoning of this kind. It seems 
nearly so. But to that which iiM not, can there, be any thing 
either for itself or from itself? lluw can there? IJence 
there in not for it u name, or ili8Cour.se, or ui»y .science, or 
perception, or opinion. It iqipcurs not. Hcriec it cannot 
eitlier be.named, or spoken of, or ooneeivod by opinion, or 
known, nor dot's it perceive any thing of those really ex¬ 
isting. So it seems. Is it possible then for this to be the 
case re.spccting “ the one?” It seems to me not possible.. 

[32.] Arc you then willing lor ns to return again from the 
beginning to our supjiositioii. if by ehnnfu' any thing shall 
ap|>ear to us, (»n returning, in a diirerent light? I am very 
willing. Did avc not say then, that'^ if “one is,” whatever** 
may be the conscciuences from tiuit sujijKKsition, we must 
admit them. Is it not so“? Yes. Con.sid<!r now from the 
beginning. If “ one. is,” is it possible for it to be, and yet not 
participates in being? It is n<*t. Would not being then be a 
projKirty of the one,” although not the same n» “ the one ? ” 

could bo p<»ftsH)iy intnxliici'd in a piussagc, wiicn! especial earc is taken 
to mark dihliiu-tiy the'tlirc(‘ periods into wbieti ail time i.** divisible—the 
pa.st, present, and I'utiire. Sialbauni was perlnips misled by tin.' words 
of Procbis, on the Timiciis, quoted by Thomson —t« y/yeorOwi irort ^ 
vvv ytyorfpfli, »/ iffavfiis ; but it is evident that w'e iim.st rend 

there—ro yiyi'ii^wt v'jj', ») rrori- yfyovivai, ij iiravOiQ iatnOai. For vvv 
indicates the present, iron the past, and laavfhg the future. 

• Here, as every where else, Ficinus lias “ iiwuin vnum,’* i. e. awrd ‘iv. 

Deceived by the prccvdiii;; passive verbs, Fieiniis translated aioBa- 
a'frat—“ wmtilur,*’ forgettiiiir that aifffidvfnOai is a deponent. 

From “ confessi surniis ” in Fieinus, ilcindorf HU| 2 :gr;sted t^apav for 
0<ipilv, as there is here a referonee to what had been stated tn ^ 22. 
Stalbiium however that though ^a}uv is constantly used parentheti¬ 
cally, is never so, or very rarely. Of course he did not sec that 

ore had dropt out liefore rd— 

Heindorf's Swooi for irota U indisputably correct, whatever Stalbanm 
ratty say to the contrary. .Sec my Popno’s Prolegom. p. 147, and 306 
To the passages there corrected, 1 could now add many more. 
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for, ^(if it were tbe same,)’* it would not lu^the being 
of it,*'* nor would “ tbe one ” participate in being; bot it 
would be all one to say “ one is,** and ** one one.* But now 
our suppositifui is not, “ if one (is) one,” what must be tbe 
consequence, but “if one is.” Js it not so? Entirely so. 
Is it not then that the term “ is ” means something different 
from the term “one?” Necessarily. If then a person sum¬ 
marily asserts that “ one is,** would this be no other assertion 
than that tlie one participates in being. Certainly. IM us 
say then again, if “one is,” wbat will be the consequence? 
Consider llien, if it is not iifX'essary for tlii.s supposition to 
signify that “one” is existing of .such a kind as to ptjssess 
parts? How? Thus. If the term “ it is ” is said of “the 
one being,” and “ tlie one ” t said) (»f “ the basing which is one,” 
and both being and the t»in' are not"’ the same, but belong 
to that .“aiTic thing wliicli ^\e have supposed to be “ the one,”'^ 
is it not neee.*:sary that the wlioh* being one should be it,** 
but that its parts should be “one” and “ being ?” It is ne- 
ce.ssary. [d3.] Whether then sliould we call each of these 


»—la Xlic Moriib wilhui 1 uik‘s> are .‘•upphi'd t»y I'iciiiU!!!, “ alioquin 9i 
idem ”— 


i«—I* I do not believe that another pa<«i(age can be ])r()dnccd whore 
Utipoc is tlnis applied lo two dillerent uuuns. I kniAv indeed that the 
same tiling is niinl lo take pine*- in the case of ueref. Hut all the in¬ 
stances 1 have iioiaed in Thucydides and I’liitu adinit of an easy curreclion. 
Fieinus has, “non utiipte tllins essentia essei, neque qisuiii unnm ilia 
panicijifissel.” From which n is < ^ ident that he <nmile«i. eiilier from his 
MS, or his own gnud sense, tativt} and tKt't po : the laitcr of inch is perfectly 
superfluous, despite the defeuee of Stalbiuiiii, who says that to cfis added 


to ixtipo as (in explaiiaiion. Hut correct writers are not thus wont to put 
down Home words superlUtously UTid tlien explain them by auoUier. Per¬ 
haps Pluto wrote, ov ydp ae iKotpwvtt ipoc oiViu, opS' di* tcoivovre liv 
tKtivtfc- For fitTuxtv would bo thus the interpi'etHlion of Ijcoivwvu and 
iteowoPTO, ^ 


Aat w'os justly ofleiided with wf. But he incorrectly wished to read 
oCrwc —(rrifiatPH for MQ-^'OTifiaiPOP. Ficiims has, “Nonne ita dicitiir 
tanquani aliiid,” w’horc “ dicitur “ was inserted to complete the sense. 
Stalbauin understands tteri; ?/ viroOioiQ ton. Perhaps Plato wrote OifK 
oih/ i^p TTviQ dWo — 

This negative is omitted in eight MSS. and by Ficinui^ who has 
“ cat autein idem essentia et unum “— 


“—Ficinu.s has “ codem cxistente «no quod anppoauimus,*- as if he 
had^'found in his MS. top St avrov op irirtOefitQa tivc ^oc, without 
which ia certainly superfluous, or else rou is an intcrpidatiOtt. 
In lieu of acroi) 'J'humaoQ was tlie first to suggest avr 6 : whkii ha 
got perhaps from Fieinus, “ totum quidem uniun cits ipsom ease/' 
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pflit 9 a piKtl alone ? must we call a part a part of the 
whole ? Of the whole.** Whatever then is one, ia a wholef 
and (iCHBsesscs a part. lintircly so. What then, **of these parts 
of the one being both one '* and “ Iming,” do either desert 
each the other, so that one ” is wanting to “ being,” and 
“ being ” wanting to “ one ” ?** It would not be. Again, each 
of the parts contains both “ one ” and “ being; ” ’'** and the 
h«tst part is composed of two parts; ** and thus perpetually 
by the same reasoning, whatever bccoines a part possesses 
tlie«» two parts ]MTpetually; for “ one ” always contains 
“ being,” and “ being, one ; ” so tl»at, two things being pro¬ 
duced, one never Kntirely Would not then “ the one ” 
existing thus l>ecot)ie an intinitu multitude. So it seisms. 
Proceed .still furtltcr by this road. Hy what? We Imvo 
said that the one participates in ‘‘ beingj"’ so far as it is being. 
We have said so. And on this account “one being” appears 
to Ik' “ many.” It does so. Wjiat tlujn ? If one itself, which 
wc say ])articipatcfl in being, we mudve nuuitally, alone by 
itself, and apart from tiiat in which wc say it ])articipatc.s 
will it appeair to be one alone? Or will tliis very thing be 
iminy? I think it will be one. ['i+ J Hut let us likewise 
look to another thing.''-* Jt is neces''ary for its “ beitjg ” to be 
one thing, ami itself another, if “the one” itself is not “Iw;- 

**—'® TIm! rnrrecl itrraiiU' itinil of ilu- sjuTclifs as siip^chti'd by ilcMi- 
dorf, FiriwjN lw<I already yiven m hi.s\ itsu>ji. 

>•—*® Such H the Kii>rlr»h for ihr Latin of riciinit, “ Nnm hnt parttni 
uniu.s eiilt.s, scilicet uiium ei ens, ita m- inviecin docriint, ut ip.si eiiti 
umun, ct jpai uni ens dcsit ” ^\ili(■h is ci>rtaiiily mure iiiteliif'ihlc than 
tlic (irt'ck, but not a iriUi'«laiion o|' the words, ro»i' /n>jiion' i^KUTtpoi' rnw- 
rm* TOO ti'of oi-Ttif, t6 ti itr Kai to nv. Apa AiroXtirtKfOov, »; ro tv row 
Avro£ iJvai ftopiov t] ro tv too ivo£ ftofuov : uords (hat Si-hloicrtuachur 
could not understand; and hence he wifllied, with die u|)]>rohaiion of 
Hemdorf, tu reject bo']^ the piopiov; 'n'liilc Sudbauin would read fioptov 
with cd. Baa. ‘2, and in some MSS. But what is (rained by tlie alteration 
on the ground of either acuac or ayntux he does iitifc atat^ tiur can 1 dis¬ 
cover. 

Stalbaum quotes the vitsioti of Ficirius, “ adeo lU pars quB>libet 
ex duabus aallem partienhs con.stitunUir." Bui Uicrtr is iiothing in the 
Greek to anavrer to “ quiclihct," nor could ri* Aa;^i9rov be rendered 
“ saltem.*’ ^ 

**—^ 1 ronfeas I cannot see the syntax in oJ^rre AvayKtj Sv* ati ytyvo- 
iuvov ftifSfirart %v tlvat. ^ ^ 

** SoFicmusrendera,*ICtt*/»fv^4 oXXon, **<'!onaidercmtia jnm et aliud 

a ttiddam/* which lead-s to ’lf-v/fitv ft dq aai—. tleindorf oiijected to 
lia Version, not pt'rcoiviniy (Ii.it »i dXXo ri there wua a reference to the 
preceding "I^t in. 
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ing bat as being one ^ it participated in ** b^ngj^ It is ne* 
*^oessary. <lf then “being” is one thing, and “one"’ anotlief, . 
neither is “ one ” by its existence as one ditferent from “ being,” 
nor “ being” by its existence as “being” different from “one 
but they are different irom each other through that which is 
different and another.®^ Entirely so. So that “the different” is 
thesacie neither with “ the one”nor w^ith “the Iwing.” How 
can it ? What then, if we should select from them, whether if 
you will “ the being” and “ the different,” or “the being” and 
“the one,” or “the one” and “the different,” should we not, in 
each selection, select certain two things, which it is proper to 
denominate both ? Ilow so? Thus. It is possible to sjaak of 
“being.” Jt is. And again, to speak of “one.” And tliia 
likewise. Are not then either spoken of? Yes. But what, 
when I say “being,” and “one,” do I not pronounce both? 
Entirely so. And if I siu*uld say “ being.” and “ different,” 
or “dirtereni” and “one,” .slnnild I not in each of these pro¬ 
nounce both perfectly ?“'’ Yes. But can those things which 
are properly denominated botli, be both, and ye,t not two ? 
They cannot. And is theiv any method for each of things, 
that arc two, not to be one ? Tla^re is not. Of these then, 
since each two exist togetlH?r, each would he one. It appears 
so. [35.] But if each of them is one, and any one wdiatever 
is phiccd together M'ith them, by any kind of union whatever, 
do not they all become three ? Certainly. But are not three 
(vdd, and two even ? JIow should they not be ? What then, 
being two, is it not neccs.sary for twice to be. ? and being three, . 
thrice; since twice one exists in two, and thricc*oiie in three ? 
It is necessarv. But if tliere are two and twice, is it not 
necessary that there sliould be twice two ? And if thei'e uta 
three and thrice, that there should be thrice three ? How 
not ? But what, if there are three and iwice, and there are 
two and thritjp, is it not necessary that there should be twice 

** Here, by the aid of Firiiius, “ sed at uiiuni essentia participat,’* 
Mcindorf elicited «lij ;ov ovoiac irom wf ovtrtaf, wiuch StalbAUm has. 
unwisely rejecteil. 

w —» Ficinus has “ per id quod est ipsura per se. alterum et ipsiilB per 
se aliud,** which points to something else than irkptfi rc leai a\Xi|^. 

^Such is Taylor’s translation of wa«>rax<i>C* Perhaps he had m his 
mind iravrs\&£: which would be certainly mure correct, or rather 
wavraxmc cd, as shown by tlie following 6fi9wc. 

” Instead of rpia r$ t!if etpat Kai rpia, Sqhloiennacher sag- 
geated, what Heindori and Staibaum have adopted, rpia tuU 
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three#nxi thijee two Entirely so. Hence, there would be 
tlie evenly even, and the oddly odd; and the oddly ^en, and 
the evenly odd. It is so. If then this is the case, do yon 
think Uiat any number is led, which is not necessarily there ? 
By no means. If then “one” exists, it is necessary for 
numbear to exist likewise. It is necessary. But if number 
exists, tlie many would exist, and an infinite multitude of 
beings; or is there not a numl>er, infinite in multitude, and 
parti«i|>ating in “being?” There is, by all means. If then 
every number participates in “ being,''* would not each part 
also of number participate in “ being ?” Yes. “ Being” then 
luis been distributed through all things, being many, and 
stands apart from nothing existing, whether the least or the 
gteatest. Or is it n(»t absurd even to ask this question 
For how could ‘‘being” stand apart from any thing existing? 
By no mc.ins. [*16.3 “ Being” then is cut up into fractions 
the smallest possible, and the greatest, and existing in every 
degree, *'*aiiid is divided the most of all things,and tlic parts 
of “being” are infinite. is tJie ease. Very many, 

tlioreforc, are its parts. Very many, indeed.®^ What tiien, is 
there any one ol* these, wiiicli is a f>art of “ being,” and yet is 
not one part ? But how can this be ? But if it is, 1 think there 
mast always be a nect'ssity for it, as long as it exists, to be 
n ceitaiii one thing ; but that it cannot possibly be nothing. 


rhore is a rujcessity. “ The one,” ihercibrc, is j)rcsent to 
all (and) each part of “ being,deficient in neither a less or 


I 


^»'u rpi'f. Taylor pcrluips b-d the Avay to the rinhl reading by hia Iriuis- 
latiun, “ tlirice two and iwiee iliree.'* 

** Pieiniis has " Alque id dnbitare absurduin esl: ” as if he had 
found in liis MS. aipn^at, read in another M$j. likewise. Tlio whole 
cknsc was omitted by I'aylor. 

»—^ Of the clause bet'jeen the numerals cat ftf/iepitrrai irdprotv fia^ 
Xiota (or as one MS. rcad.^, firymra) the words ^ fttpipiffrat seem to be 
u gl, for KtKtpftarurrai, and irdi'rwi' naXitrra for wc olotfrt —/ityrtrra; or 
else there is some derangement of the text here. 

a *—» Here again there seems to be another interpolation. For all the 
words between Ute numerals are perfectly Bupcrfiiions after the prece<ling 
tffTiftipitafrfpavra rfjc otriri'ac. Unless it t>e said that the dialogue ought 
to he thus arranged, threading alter 7rai>TaxwQ ovra. *Rx“ oerb/f. 
TlXeitrraSpa tern tA fiipij riiQ ot'ieiac^ nXettrra fttyrm. Kai fitfitptnra^ 
rravirtty uaXiifra, u tori fiiptj avTvis ampavra, rc. 

*1 Ficinus has, “ Non solum ergo uiiiversee essentite, sed illins etiani 
shiguUs partibus nnum adcst.” From w'hcnce lleindorf cdicited Ilpnc 
Ttf-Si^avri &pa md tKaimpTip — (tipu. He should have suggested llpSc 
v<tt. III. ’ ^ V 
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9 ft greater part, or in any thing else. It is so. Is then ** one^ 
ft whole,'existing in many places at the same time? Look inta 
this., 1 tlo look, and 1 see it is impossible. It is divided then, 
since it is not a whole; for it will not otherwise than in a 
divided state, be present to all the parts of “ being.” Certainly. 
But there is a gn^at necessity for that, which is divisible, to 
be us many as arc the parts. There is a necessity. [37.] We 
did not then just now say truly, when we said that “being” 
was distribute*! into very many parts. For it is not divided into 
more parts than “one** itself,^'* but into partvS equal to those of 
“ the one:” f«>r neither is “bt»ing” wanting to “theone,” nor 
“the one” to “being;” but being two are always c^ioalized 
tlirongti all things. It appears to be entirely so. One it¬ 
self,” lher<;fore, having l)e*»n cut up into fractions by “being,” 

. becomes many and iiUinlt-in multitude. So it appears, Xot 
only then is “ the being "’*■* many, but it is likewise necessary 
for “the one,” when distributed by “being,” to be many. 
Entirely so. M(M-(*t»ver, beeiiiise the parts are parts of a 
whole, “ tlio one” will !*♦• linito according as it is a whole. Or 
are not the parts included in the whtile. ? Necessarily so. 
But that which includes would be a bound. How not ? 
“ The one” tberclbrc is stmiebow both one ami many, whole 
and parts, tinite and infinite in nniltitudc. It appears so. 
Am it is bourohid tfa*n, iias it not likewise extremes ? Ot’ 
necessity. Hut what, if it be a whole, would it not have 
likewise a beginning, a mi^hllc, and an end ? Or can there be 
any whole without tlieM* three. ? And if any one whatever of 
these be vvajiting'*^ to any tiling, will that thing be willing to 
be any longer a whole ? It will not. “Tlic one” then, as it 
seems, wtmhl pos.se.Ms a beginning, and end, ami a middle. It 
would. [38.] But the middle is e([ually di.stant from the ex- 

Tf Ttttvn <»(ia ittiiiTTqt Tc—1 liRVA translated. Sudbaum woukl read. 
ITppf « tmtrrToTf. Hut fKti/rmrt ," on every occasion,'* would bo 
here ahsuni. l'(*r tKt'ufTort seldom found except wiih verbs uf spoakin;;. 

^ Fieiiiiis ha.-<, ipstuu uMum," i. e. aeroe, not rov; or elso we must 
omit Tiw with tliree MSS. 

** Instead of ru or ?r, Thomson would read, from Prochw, fir. 
But as or i> omitted by many MSS., Sialbatil>. eorroctly rejects Iv—lor 
•tlitts ro or ami ni Sr are properly opposed to each other. - 

** InHuenced by fihe syntax, Ficinus translated rofi as if it viere rer 
iv&c ; but 'l'ayl»r more curreetiy omitted those words entirely, and thus 
perhaps led Schleiermachor to read rov Ir—adopted by Uoiad., Behk-, 
and Stalb. Hut then we ought to road afirfi, in Ihw uf Mchiyvn 

In. For thus arro would refer to rov. 
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tremes; Ibrji would not otlierwiee be the middle. It would* 
i^^t. And “the one** being sueh would, us it appeaPe,partici* 
pate in a certain figure, either atruiglii or round, or mixed up 
of both. It would so. Will it then, being such, not exist itself 
in itself and in another ? How ? Knelt oi‘ the parts is surely in 
the whole, uor is any one out of the whole. It is so. But 
all the parts are surrounded by the whole. But “ the 

one” is all the parts of itM-lf; and is neither inon^ nor leas 
than all. Certainly. Js nut ilu-n the one the “whole? How 
not ? If then all the parts are in the whole, and all the parts 
are ihtt one, and the whole itself and all the parts are surround¬ 
ed by the whole, **ll>e oia*” would he surroumled by “tJioone,” 
and thus “the one” would he alrejidy in itself. Ifappcurs so. 
Bat on the other hand, the. whole, is not in tlie parts, neither 
in all, nor in any oik*. Kor, if it were irrall, it wouhl neees- 
sarilv be in one: for, if it were not in some one, it would not 
bfi able to be in all. But if this one is a portion of all the 
}>arts, and the whole is not in this how can it he*''’ any longer 
in ail the parts? Ncit at all. Nor yet in any of tin* parts. For 
if the whole were in stmie of tlie jiarts, the greater would he 
in the lesser; which is impohsible. It is impossible. [d9,] 
But since the whole is neither in many, nor in one, nor in all 
the parts, is it not neees.sarv for it to Iwj either in stmie other, 
or no where? It is neeessary. But if no where, will it not he, 
nothing? And if it is » whole, sine<> it is not in itself, i.s it 
not neeessary for it to ho. in another ? I'^ntirely so. So far 
thereftire aa “the one” is a whole, it is in aiutther; hut sofur 
aa all things are its parts, and itself all the parts, it is in 

itself: and thus “ the one” will necessarily he in itself and in 
^ *• 

another. Necessarily. 

But as “the one” w naturally such, is it not necessary for 
it to be both moved^nd to stand still ? How ? It stands still, 
if it be in itself. For being in on<i and not* departing from 
this, it will be in the same, tlirough liclng in itself. It will. 
But that which is always in the same must somehow neces¬ 
sarily stand still al^ys. Kntindy so. What then, must not 
that, on the contr^y, which is always in another, necessarily 
be never in the same? But if it be never jn tlie same, caif it 

* loBtead of Ki' iirrcu, acknowledged by^'erit nnum*’ in PicinuH, 
Ti^lor was the first lo read uicitiy IvivnUfM suggested subse(j[ttently by 
Haiadoff, and coalirined by two MSH. 

» E 2 
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•ever stand still; and if it does not stand stiU, inast it; not be , 
moved ? iDertainly. It is necessary therefore for “ tbe 
being always in itself and in another, to be always moved ano^ 
to stand still. It appears so. 

It ought moreover to be the same with itself, and difieient 
from itself'; and, in like manner, the same with and differ^t 
from others, if it suffers what has l>een (mentioned) before. 
[40.] IJow? Kvery thing somehow is in this state with rela¬ 
tion to every thing. It is either the same or different; or if 
nut the same or different, it will bo a part of that, to which it 
is so related, or, it will be witli respect to a part a whole. It 
appears so. Is then “the one” a part of itself? By no means. 
'“’It will not then with respei,*t to a part of itself be a whole, 
jH>r with respfot to itM-lf a part.‘“^ For ir cannot. But is 
*• one ” tiu'reforo differ* oi from the one ?” By no means. It 
will not then be different i’rom itself. Certainly not. If then 
it is neitlKT different, nor a whole, nor yet a jjart, with respect 
to itself, is it not necessary for it to be the same with itself? 
It is neeessary'. What then, is it not neetjssary for that, 
which is elsewhere than itself,^' while existing in the same 
with itself, to bo different fi’oni itself, if indeed it shall bo 
elsewhere?®^ It appears so t(» nio. In this state, does “the 
one” appear to be existing at tbe sanm time both in itsell* and 

Such is evident IV M'hilt the balance of the Hcntence requires. 
The CiH'tk is, O/a" dpa utj TTpej; /upnf avrb avrov iiXoi* av eitf, Wpwi; 
mere ftipoi' bv ; vrliu h Stalbiiuin, vith Schmidt, says is to be thus taken, 
Oi>b' fifia nvrb {ri> U-) iti'Toi' ll.Xov lir tttj wr Trpof [itpos, and thus iranS'' 
laiod, “ It will ihon be neither a^^h^>h■ of itself, as if in relation to a 
part: ” uul nf which 1 must lca\e tHhers to make what sense they can. It 
is beyond my comprehension. And eicn were the .sense as clear as it is 
now obscure, the syntax would be inadmiHsihlc. For in the expretsion 
nvrb arrne, tfioso two words must co to;;ether; nor could avrov UKov 
Jiieiui m genuine (ireck “ u xvholc of Uself;" for tJie expression SXov uiy 
ftoptov, in f], is corrupt, and is there corrected. The properplira.se w 
ju 1} M, ii'favTtp liAvi. Flaio probably wrote, ns I have translated, Oic 
apa wf TTp/if avTob at'Tv JiXor hr thi, (tbs' uf irpbc kavrb /ilpocdv. 

Correctly then na> one MS. neror abrb. Ileindorf was near the mark, 
wdien he explained irpbg iavrb fiipoc ovby otirui ydp hvjrpbffiavrb fiiip<K 

As iripwOf is au adverb it should lie opposed iO another adverb, and 
tubs united to toi*roe, a pronoun. 

^ Ficinus has quidem alibi quam ipsummet existoi.** But the 
whole clause would tints be only a repetition of what has been Just enunci¬ 
ated. 1 suspect that citrip inptuOi ttrrat is merely an axplauatiicna of rd 
IriphiOi dv. 
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^ another. *80 it seems. In this way then it oppearsthat ** the* 
Sbne*’ will be different from itself. It does bo. What then, 
if anything®® is different from any thing, will it not be differ¬ 
ent from that which is diffci'ent ? Necessarily so. But are 
not all such things, as arc not one, difici'cnt from ** the one?** 
And is not *‘the one” (different from such things as) are not 
one? How n^? “ The one” therefore will be different from 
the rest, DiTOcent. S<;e then, are not the different” and 
“the same” contrary to each other. How not? Is the same 
ever wont to be in tiie different, or the different in th<i same ? 
It is not wont.^ [^^0 therefore the different is never in the 
same, tlierc is not one of existing things, in winch the differ¬ 
ent exists fur any titm;; for ii' it existt>d in any thing during 
any time whatever, during that time the different would be in 
the same. Is it not so ? it is so. But since it is never in the 
same, the different would never ('xi$t in any of existing things. 
True. Neither therefore would the different exist in things 
which are not one, nor in “the one.” It wouXl not. 'J’hrough 
“the different” therefore the one will not he different from 
tilings W'liich are nut one, nor things wiiich are not one be 
diderent from “ the one.” Not indeed. Nor tlirough them¬ 
selves will lliey he different from each otluT, since, they do 
not participate in “ the different.” For how can they ? But 
if they are diffeivnt neither through themse lves, nor through 
“the different,” would they not escape entirely from being 
different from each other? They would escape. But neither 
do things, which are not one, participate in “the one:” for 
they would be no longer not one, but in some Wray one. Tnnj. 
Nor would things, which are not one, be number; for possess¬ 
ing number, tliey would thus be altogether not one. They 
would not. But wh*^, can things which are not one be parts 
of one ? Or would not things, which are not one, in this way 
participate in “the one?” They would participate. If then 
this is entirely “ one,” but those not cme, “ the one ” would 
not be a part of things, which are not one, ®®nor a whole, as if 
they were a part nor, on the contrary, would things, which 

** Instead of il Tovri two MSS. cZ rov n, os sufcgested by Hcindarf. 
And so Ficinus, “ Si quid vero ab ahqno altcnifn est.” 

The Gwk ia most MSS. is ovff ' 6 \ov itf /loplov—and (o—>♦!) 
papiy rJ ivU Now as the two clauses oii^ht evidently to balance 
each traer, Plato probably wrote /Mpi'isi*, (i. e. ruv IV—> and At 
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we not oije, be parts of the one,” nor wholes if the on^ 
Vfftm a part.*' They will not. [42.] But we have said thi 
thtnjrs, which are neither parts, nor wholes, nor different 
from each other, will be. the sainn with each other. We have 
snul w. Shall wo then assert that “ the one,” since it is in 
this state wiili respect to thin'rs which art; not one, is the 
same with ih<*m? l>ot us say so, “The one”stlioii, as it ap¬ 
pears, is both ditVer«^nt from others and itself, and the same 
with thorn and with itself. It appears very nearly so, at least 
from this r*-'asoninp[. 

But is it also similar and dissimilar to itsojf and others? 
Perhaps so. Sin<*e thru it appears to be dilferent from the 
others, the olhorji likowis<' will bo. sorne!n»w different from it. 
But what then? Will it not ihoii he. ditferent from the others 
in the .mime iiiaunor «.< tl»c fathers frf>m it? And lhi.s neither 
more nor lfs.s ? Kor what slunild it lu‘ ? If then neither more 
nor less, it (will be) similarly. CVrtainly. In the iriaiinor 
then tiiront;h which ‘‘the one”'' suffers to beeoiuo ditlerent 
from the otl»ei's, and tin* others similarly from it, in that 
luatinor wtmld tin; one be suffeririir similarlvto the others, and 
theother.s (similarly) to the one? Ibw .say you? Thus. Do 
not you apply oaeli mime to somethin;: ? Ido; what then? 
Could you j»*onoiini;e the same name ot’teri or once ? I could.*® 
When thcivlbre you pronoimeO (a name)once, do you speak of 
tlu^ thing, to wliieh the name, belongs ; but not, if often ? Or, is 
there not a great nooessity for you always to speak of the same 
thing, whctlier you ])i'(mQunee the same, name once or often ? 
What then ? [43.] is not “ jlilfl'reut” a name applied to some 
thing ? Entindy so. When therefore you pronounee it, whether 
once or often, you do not apjily this n.mne to any other thing,** 

(i, (». rei’i t'eiif). Opportunely then diX's (»nc MS. putpiw. 
And thus we sltall m-i nd ol’ ilu- uu’orreet oxprcji.sion objtrlt*d tu in § 40. 

” FieLnu.x has *' si tint nuitiuil. ut aturuni sii ab aliia." Fur he pro* 
bably found tn his MS. vkirovOi ro te rwi' dAXtuv. At toast r& iv nught 
coaily itavo drop! out before rwe. ^ 

^ This is a straiif<;a answer to a bijiartitc quctaiion. Hcjire Taylor in¬ 
serted '‘unco.'’ but that U at varianrr with the 4(;?bseqnent question o( 
Parmenides. Perlmps Plato m'toIo “Kywy* ficfinpw(;,''i. e. “ I could Silher 
wafi" For Uartpuc migiit have been lust through the following v6r*pop^ 
Ficin., “ vi;l saquiKs vel semcl.” 

As »ir' dWtp and dXXo 6tmftdZtiv arc synonymous^ it is 

evident that Plato did not WTite both here. Correctly then iUs PipmiM 
omitted one by rendering “ ad aliud quiddam signiheandtim*** ' ' - 
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it thftt of whicli it it the name. Necessarily so. When we 
then that *‘th€ others” are diflTerent from ‘'theW,” and 
“the one” different from “the others,” twice pronouncing the. 
name “ different,*' we do not at all apply the expression to any 
other nature but that of which it is the name. Entirely so. 
In the way then that “ the one ” is different from the otiicrs,** 
and “the otliers” from “the one,” ‘‘■’aceording to the very 
thing which “ the different ” has, “ tlie one ” would suffer 
nothing else than what the others do, but just the sanie:^'' but 
that which somehow suffers the s:irnc (^is) similar. Is it not? 
Yes. But in the way that “the one” suffers so as to lie dit- 
I'erent from the othei*s, jwjcording to that vtTy wuy^'* every 
tiling wtnild he similar to every thing; for every thing is dil- 
Cerent from every tiling. It appears so. Mor»‘ovtir the similar 
is contmry to the dissimilar. It is. Is not “ ilie diffei'ent” Uh) 
contrary to “ the same This also. Moreover this like¬ 
wise has been mode apparent, tliat “ the OTie” is the sunic with 
[and ditfereut from^**3 “the others.” Jt has been made ap¬ 
parent. But to be the same w'ith “ others ” is a contrary sufler- 
ing to the being different from “ the others.” Kntirely so. As 
far 08 it was <Ut)eroiit, it apia^ured t<i be similar. Y<'8. So far 
tiien OB it is the same, it will he dissimilar aceording to its sufler- 
ing the contrary to that suffering whieh produces tlie similar: 
but did the different produce the similar Yes. The 

*4—to Such is the English version of .Stalbatim's Lstin translatitui of thrs 
Greek text, whiTi* all previous c»»mui<'nniiors have been emwiUy in the 
fhirk, card rai/rov rit irtpov frtroi'^tVat, c. r. X. h'or ho Sbiiluintn has, 
«kUh Thomson, adopted ro Urtpov found in .an Oxford MS. of Damomuus 
ITfpt Nubsc(|i)cnily in one MS. of I'lalo. Hut upon what 

inirovdtt'ai is to dejiend .Stalhaiim does not say himself, nor could any 
one else. The whole passage is desperately corrupt. From the version 
of Ficinus it would seeA as if there was in liLs MS. a different, though 
not wore intcdligible, urrangement of tin* words. 

“ Ficin., “ secundum hoc idem," i. e. card raero rovro, found suhse- 
quentiy in a single MS., which 1 have adopted in lieu of car| airrb rovro. 

Ficinu-v, “Nonne et ipsuin aiterum ipsi cidcm," w'hich lead.s to Obic 
o9v cni «fori irepoy ovr^ raitr^. Whatever Stalbaum way say, the 
article could not do moffxcd to ro at/rb. Identity in Greek is ravrorjn;, 
not rb rabrbv. 4r 

to .The words within brackets all the MSS. and Ficinus omit. ^ 
to—to Ficinus has “simile autem noimc faciebat ipsum aiterum," 
whScih leads to wpeiov ti rt ob rb inpov, in lieu of dofioiov oi wov ro %Ttpov, 
For bpwpvp requires iU case. And hence, just before, one would prefer 
ry bfUMmrri n irdCfsc to ry bjMwvpn irdtfci. Hence too just afterwards 
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• same therefore will render something dissimilMP; or it will 
not be contrary to the different. So it appears. ^44.] “Th*^ 
one ” therefore will be botli siniilar and dissimilar to ** the 
othersso far as it is different it will be similar; but so far 
as it is the same, dissimilar. It has, it seems, such reosoning.^^ 
And it has this likewise. What ? So far as it suli^rs the 
same, it docs not suffer what is of a different kind ,* and not 
suffering vrlmt is of a different kind, it is not dissimilar; and 
not being dissimilar, it is similar: but so lar as it suffers an¬ 
other thing, it is of a differcint kind; and being of a different- 
kind, it is dissimilar. You speak the truth. Since then ‘‘the 
one” is both the same with and different from ‘*the others,” 
according to both and each of these oases, it will be similar 
and dissimilar to “ tlie others.” IhUirely so. And will it not in 
a similar manner, since it lias ajipeanMl to be both different 
from, and tl;(^ same witli, itself, appear, aectinling to both 
these, and each, to be similar and dissimilar toi itself? Ne¬ 
cessarily so. 

But consider now bow “ the one. ” sub.sists with re.spect tc» 
toiK'hiug and not touching itself an<l “tiu*, othcifs.” I consider. 
For “ tiie one ” has somehow appeared to ho. in itself a whole. 
Right. But is not “ the one” in “ tlu* others” likewise ? * Yes. 
So far then as “the one” is in ‘‘ the others,” it will touch “the 
othersbut .so far as it is in itself, it will be prevented from 
touching “ the othersbut being in itself it will touch itself. 
So it appears. And thus, indeed, “ the one ” w'ill both fouch 
itself and “ the others.” It will toueli. But w'hat (will it be) in 
this view ? Must not every thing, which is about to touch any 
thing, lie close to that, which it is about to touch, and occupy 
that seiit, wlitcli may be after that seat, in which that may tie, 

wc must read ’Avofiotwan tlpa n rai/rdv in Her of to ravrdv, wktro the 
live iHwt MSS. oinil ro. 

«_4» I canuot umicrstftnd'Kx** oi'i'rjj —Kai roiovrop \Ayok* Fojr 

though ro tV nuglit hu ilie uoannathc to ?xti, yet oi'p Sif anil aai have not 
the leiisi foreo hero ; mtr eould rotoiirop Ih: opjiosod to rdv^c. Pkun. has, 

Taloni, ut ridotur, ratioucni halict,” omittiug ydp oip while incitt lies 

hid 

»o—^so Such is the unintrlligil>le version of Stalliat m’a text, raifrifP r^v 
Karixop, n dr ptr iirciVijv y iiSpap ; tj av Kiyrat^ u7rr%rau ^ But 
tipap could not be thus repeated, nor could ptr’ iaipup tbiui follow d, a 
verb of rest. We meet indeed just after with iawb cloven. 

But there Plato wrote iavn/i, similar to the preceding and Allow¬ 
ing Utip^: while here the words Up fur iietipyp .^ Ufm are 
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which it tauchea It is necessary. " The one," thererore,if 
it is ahont to touch itself, ought to lie close to itself *and occupy 
.Hhe place close to that in which it is. It ought so. [lo. j 
Would not the one,” if it were two, do this, and lie in two 
places at once ? But Us long as U is one, it vrill not be wont 
to do so. It vrili not. The same necessity therefore bdongs 
to **the one,” to be neither two nor to tou(*h itself. 'Phe same. 
But neither will it touch the others. Why ? Because we 
have said, that when any thing is about to touch any thing, 
vrhich is separate from it, it ought to be placed close to that 
which it is alanit to touch ; but tliat thero must be no third in 
tlie middle of them. True. Two things therefore at the least 
are requisite, if contact is about to taki‘ plae.e. Certainly. 
But if a third is added eJose upon the two terms,®'* there will 
now Ixi three, but the contacts two. Certainly. And thus 
one always being added, one contac't will l>c likewise added ; 
and the ivsult is that the contacts will be less by one than the 
multitude of the iiunilters. For by how mucii the two first 
things exceeded the contacts, •‘‘'[so as to be more in niiinU^r 
tliaii tlie eonta<’.ts,]®® by just so imieh do«‘s all the following 
numlw^r exceed the multitude of the contat'ts. For already 
hereafterone is added to tlie number, anfl one cmilaet to the 
contacts. Bight. As many tbeu ns are. in nunilM'r the things 
existing, (by so many,) less by oiui, are tlie eontaets always. 
True. If then there is only one thing, and not si pair, tiiere 
can be no contact. How cun there? Have we not said that 
the other things, different from “the one,” are neither one nor 
participate of it, since they are different ? Wc have. [46.] 

evid^tly the interpretation of ryt> ixofiirriv. For thiH the Rxprinniim n/t' 
Upap Knrixov ixopivtir in th first claiisv is iho coiiritRriiarl of rr)v 
Ixouivijy sarix^i* in the sci ond; and «o too by tlie aid of /ccivqc 
Ip y ttiro Etrriv in tliu second, we nay correct the by rcadtnc i/c, Vv' 
dv KttfTai uvroir dp. The scriso w >uid tlicn be, ** uccupving the scut close , 
Upon that which, where should it lie pen.haricc, it would touch.” 

“ Heindorf was justly offended with bpeu'. But incorrectly sui^gcsted 
'Kdv Si Svotp Sprotp —For in this formula the article cannot be omitted. 
Compre Lein;, ih. p. 6bb, A., p. fi92, li., Lysid. p. 220, C., Thucyd. i. lO-t, 
which 1 should h%ftR quoted in my I'opps/s Proief^om. p. l.'tG, to confirm 
my correction in Thurwd. i. 3C, rovrup <1(7, ci ircpmi(/c<r9‘ tv, rd tig 
rabrifv ikSilv. Saujp]^ happily reads here ugopotv, ” contiguous.” 1 
prefhr vaoovrotp to 

•we The worda witlun brackets are cridontly an mfcrfioUUon. 

•• As fd kavSv cannot be united to irpotryiywrat, read card r&v Xdyov. 
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l^Kumber therefore is net in the others, since one is not in 
them. Hohr can it ? The others, tiierefore, are not one, or 
two, or ^any thing possessing the name of another 
No. The one,” therefore, is one alone, and could not he 
two. It appears not. Contact, therefore, is not when two 
are not. it is not. ‘*The one” therefore will neither touch 
“ the others,” nor will ** the otlicra” touch “ the one,” as there 
is no conttu^t. Certainly not. On all these accounts, there¬ 
fore. *'thc one” will both touch and not touch others and 
itself. So it apiiears. 

Is it not therefore e<]uul and unequal to itself and *‘the 
others?” llnw ? If “ tlie one ” were giTater or less than “ the 
others,” or “the others” greater or less than “ the one,” would 
it not follow that by “ the oiu’ ” being one, unil “ the others” dif¬ 
ferent from “ the one,” they would he not an atom greater or 
an atou» less than each »)ther, hy tliose very (‘xistences? But 
if, ill addition to their being such ns they are. each possessed 
equality, they would \w etpiul to each other, ibit if “ the one” 
possessed magnitude, and “ the others ” smaUness, or “ the one ” 
magnitude, but “ the others ” smallness, would not that, to 
whatever species magnitude was pnisent, be the greater; and 
that, to whatever (species) smallnt;ss {wjis pres(*nt),be the leas. 
Necessarily so. Are there not then*fore these two s|)ecies, 
magnitude and smallness ? For if they Inul no existence they 
surely could never la* contrary to each other, and be inboront 
in things existing. [47.] llow should they ? If then small¬ 
ness is inherent in “ the one,” it will cither be inherent in the 
whole or in a part of it. It is nccl.•^>^ary. But what if it be in¬ 
herent ill the whole? Will it not cither be extended on an 
equality through the whole of “ the one,” or surround “ the 
one?” Plainly so. If smallness theji is inherent on an 
equality in “ the one,” will it not be equal to “ the onebut 
if it surrounds “the one,” w'ill it not be greater? How'not? 
Can then smallness lie equal to or greater than any thing, utid 
produce the effects of magnitude and equality, but noton itself? 
It is impossible. Smallness *then will not be inherent in tlm 
whole of “ the onebut, if at all, in a part. ^Certainly. Nor 

jW Prom Taylor's translation of tlic Greek ovrt dXXoif A^pov 
Ixovta hvoua ovHtf, it would seem he 'w'ished to read, what the seme 
requires, ovrt aWov dpiBpov txffv rA ovofUh- ovAiu, in lieu of 
^opa, 1 should however prefer oere dXXo dpiOuoN (xov rd Svopa 
i. e. “ nor an; thing else possessUii^ tho name of number “ 
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^et, on tb« other hand, in the whole part; for if not, it woi^id 
prodode the Bauie efleet aa. in the case of the whole; (for)“ it 
would eitiuT be equal to, or greater than, the part in which it 
is inherent. It ie necessary. Smallness then will not be in 
any, thing existing, being inherent in neither a part nor a 
w*bole; nor ivill there be any thing small, except smallness 
itself. It stvins not. ■‘‘^Neither will magnitude be in it. For 
tbei% would iKi some other thing greater, and, besides magni¬ 
tude itself, that in which magnitude is inherent, and this too, 
although it lieirig hot .small, which it ought to exceed, if irt- 
dewl it be gr<?at but wdiich in tins cose is im{)os.Hiblc, since 
smallness is not inherent in any thing existing. True. Hut 
magnitude itself is not gre.iter than any tiling else but. small¬ 
ness itsidf; nor is snudln(?s.s li>s.s than any thing else! but mag¬ 
nitude itself. [dH. j It is not. Neither tht-ii w'ould “ the othi?r8” 
be gmiter ihati “ the oue,” nur le.ss, since, they ]K>s.seas neither 
magnitude nor smallm*s.s; nor do these two )>os.s(*ss any pOa’cr 
either of exceeding <n' of being exceeded with respc<‘t to** the 
one,” but only with re.sjiret to each other; nor, on tlic^con- 
trary, will “ the one. ” lie either greatoi- or les.s tiian these two, 
or ^^the others,” as it pos.s<;s.ses neither magnitude nor smallness. 
8o indeed it nfiptjar.s. If then “the one” is neither greater 
nor U:ss than *‘the others.” i.s it not neee.ssnry for it to ndthcT 
exceed nor be exceeded by them ? It is necessary. Is there 
not also a great necessity lor that, which neither exa^eds nor 
is exceeded, to Ixj on an equality ? and if on an eqtiality, to 
be equal ? IJow' not ? “ 'J’be one ” therefore w'ill be in lliia 

wdth respect to itself. Possessing iieitlier magnitude 
nor smalliicss in itself, it would neither exceed nor l)0 ex¬ 
ceeded by itself; hut being on an equality, it would be equal 
to itself. Entirely so. ** The one” therefore will lie equal 
both to itself and * the fitlurrs.” S<i it appears. 

But beipg itself in itself, it would also bb externally about 
itself; and surrounding itself, it would be greater than itself; 

** Firiniw htt.H “quippe.” From whimeo Thomsun 8Uggt‘sO‘d ydp itrif 
ItrrtUf ij—The aeyndeton is however supported by Heind. and Staib. 

^ I must for others to understand, it they can, all tlie words 
between the numerals. Picinui* liaa, “ 8«d iir.'quc etiam tnagniludojncrit; 
qnippe alind quidquain, prietcr. ipitammet inagiiitudincni, mujua 
at pnta id, cui inerit maguitudo; veruiitamen nibi) eat paryiitn, quod 
quidem superari oportet a luagno, si quid magnum sil;** which u not mom 
hnelligible than the Greek. 
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bei)ig surrounded, less than itself; and thus Hthe one* 
would be bdth greater and less than itself. It would so. Is 
not this also necessary, that there is nothing beyond ** the one ** 
and **the others ?” How should it be otherwise ? But ought 
not that, which has a l)eing, to be always some where ? Yes, 
And does not that, which exists in another, exist os the less 
in the greater? For one thing cannot otherwise exist in 
another. [49.] It eaimot. But since there is nothing else 
apart from “ tine one ” and “ the others,” and it is necessary for 
these to be in something, is it not necessary for them to be in 
one another, [the others in “ tlie one,” and “ the one ” in 
the others] or that they should be no where? Tt appears 
so. Because then *' the oiu* ” is in “ the others,” “ the otliers” will 
be greater than “ the one,” through .surrounding it; and “tlie 
. one ” will bo less than “ the ot hers,” by being surrounded. But 
because “ the others” arc in “ the (*ne," “ th** one,” hv the Mme 
reasoning, would be grcatertluin ‘‘the otliers;” and “the others” 
less than “ the one." It appears so. “ I'he one.” therefore, 
is equal to, greater and less, than both itself and othei*s. It 
seems so. But if it is greater, equal, and le.ss, it will bo of 
equal, more, and fewer inea.sures, both tlian itself and “the 
others;” and if of meu8ure.s, also of the parts. How should 
it not? Being, therefore, of equal, more, and lower mea¬ 
sures, it will also in number be more and less than itself and 
“ the otliersand also, for the same reason, equal to itself and 
“ tlie other.s.” How ? It would surely be of greater measures 
than are those things, than whi<di it is greater; and (it would 
be) of as many parts as measures; and in tlie same manner, (in 
the case of these) than which it is less; and similarly (in the 
case of those) to which it i.^ equal. It is so. Since then “the 
one” is botli greater, less, and equal to itself, will it not also 
contain measures equal to, more, and fewer than itself? And 
if of measures, will not this also be true of parts ? How not ? 
If then it contains equal parts with itself, it will be equal 
in multitude to itself; but if mun% more in multitude, and 
if fewer, less in multitude, than itself. It appears so. 

Bat will not “ the one ” he in a similar state A? regards “ the 
others?” Because it appears to be greater in magnitude than 
them, is it not necessary for it to be more in numb^ than * the 

^ The words within brackets are evidentljr an inierpolathm. 
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others?” because less in inati:nitude» fewer in number? and 
because equal in ina^nilude, equal likewise in iiuilfltude to 
otliers ?” It is nece^^aaiy.' And thus a^ain, as it seems, the 
one” wiU be equal, more, and less in number, both than itself 
and ** the others.” It will so. 


Does “ the one,” then, participate in time ? And is it, and 
does it become, younger and older, itself than itself and the 
others?” And again,''* neither younger nor older than itselt* 
and the others, although participating of time ? How ? To 
be” is surely its property, .since it “is the one.” Certainly. 
But what else is “ to be” than a participation in “being” in 
coi\jnnction with the j>rcaeiit ? dust as “ it w'as” is a parti- 
ci|mtion in “being” in conjunction with the past, and “it 
will be ” witlj the future ? It is so. It must participate then in 
time, if it participates in “being.” Entirely so. Must it not 
thercifore participate in time w'liile progressing? Certainly. 
It is always, tliereforc, in the act of being older than itself, 
if it proceeds ac-eording to time. It is necessary. Do we 
then remember that tlie older is (alwaysY’® becoming older 
than that wliich is becoming younger?'^ We rememlwr. 
Would not then “ the one,” since it is bcjcoming older than 
itself, become older than itself, wiiile it is thus becoming 
younger? Nt‘cessarily so. it heroines then both younger 
and older tiian Itrudf. Certiiiidy. But is it not then 

older, when it is in the act of being am»nling to the present 


time, which is between the “was” an<l the “will Ikj:” for in 


proceedingfj’om the “ then” to “tlie hereafter,” it will not pass 
over “the now ?” It will not. Will it not then stop in the act 
of being older, w'lien it arrives at “the now,” and is no longer 
in the «cl of biung, but is already*** older ? For as it proceeds 


W Ftcinus lus “ ct^ursuR contra,*’ an if be hud found in liiu MS. leai 
rowavriop tfi’, or simply cai aii — * 

** I'his “ always ’* is from “ strpe ** in Ficinus; who perhaps found dii 
before to trpttr^VTtpov — 

•• This proposition was discussed in $ *29 aiul 3f). 

** By no process can rur’ iiijf be ihns united, as 1 long since stated, on 
Prom. 947. Wl^revcr those w'ords are combined in proso, we may 
generally read rifrf Sometimes how'cvcr tlie corn^’tiun i.s not tjuifo 
so easy; yet even here it is nearer at liand than one would expeevto find 
it. For Ficuuis has ** iiec turn fit, sod est jam senilis,” w'hicU lead!* to cal 
6i ytyvirm ror’, dXX* tauv trpur/Htirrpot'. With reirard to Prom* 
947,1 should have correeled d' Apd KpApon ro r*, olS' tH, rnprtXuf 

Kpapff^atrai : and simUariy in Again. 9 lU, "'Orap St rtoxv dw* opfa* 
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wiU never be laid hold of by " the now.” Fbr that which ie 
proceedingin Htich a state as to touch both *^the now” and 
“the hereafter,” leaving hold of “the now,” but laying boid of 
“the hereafter,” be4;ause it is in the act of being between “the 
hereafter” and “the now.” True. But if it w neces#$ary for 
whatever is in the act of Wing not to pass by “ the now,” 
when it arrives at that point, it always stops in the act of 
being, and “is” then whnt«iver it may happen to become. It 
appears so. “ 'Die one,” then, when, in becoming older, it 
arrives at “the t»ow,” stojw in llie act of IsMiig, and then 
“is" older. Entirely so. “Is” it not then ohier than what 
it was Weorning ohier? And was it not Ixrfjming (dlder) 


than itself? Certainly. Now the older is older than the 
younger. It is. “'fho one” then is ytmtiger than itself, 
when in lK*eoining older, it arrives at “tin* now.” Of neees- 
sity. Blit “ th(‘ now ” is always present with “ the one,” 
through the whole of its being; for it is always “now,” as 
long us it “is.” ITow not ? “'llie one,”therefor<% always w, 

ami is in‘the net of being younger and older tlian itstdf. 8o 
it appears. But “ is the one,” or is it in the act of being, 
®*for a time longer than or equal to itself?**- An fi<[ual time. 
[52.] But that whi<*h either is in the act of being, or i.s for 
an e<]ual time, has the .same age. How not ? But that which 
has the same age is neither older nor younuer. It is neither. 
“The one,” tlicreforc, .since it is in the aet of Wing, and is 
fur a time (Hiuiil to itseii*. neither is nor is in the act of being 
younger or ohier than itself. It appears to me not. 

But what of “ the others ?”'*■* I have not what to say. Bnt 
this at least you have to .say, that “the others,” if they are 
different thitig.s from “ the one,”*”’^ and not a different thing, are 
more than “ one.” For that which is difftiront would be one; 


but those that arc different are more thap one, and would 
possess multitude. They would. But being a multitude 


KOC irutpac Oh»ov, ror’ dr i>u’ ipf’Xf^c quoted by Paley 

to gainsay mv canon. Hciidcr, “ 'Then know 1 upon ilic house there wilt 
be cold.” 

•*—« Picinus has Quin ctiam longiusne vol bre^pa tempus aut 
fit, quam ipsuniniel; nn potius irquum." From whenci Contarius would 
stippl/ ^ IXdrrui after which Ilcindorf f«lt half disposed to 

adopt; for thr flow of tho ideas ap|M<Rrs thu.s to be more nalurttl. 

** Tho genitive rAif dXXwi' has notliing to depend on. The syntax re* 
q.ttires rd dXXttiif-- 

^ Here rov depends not on rd dXXn, but on inpov. 
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they would participate in a greater niimber tfew “ the 
How not ? What then ? Shall we say that the thhigs more m 
number arc, or Itave been, generated prior, or the l(*aa ? The 
less. The lea-st then is the first Now is not this “the one. 
Certainly. “ The one,” therefore, was generated the first of all 
things |H*sse8sing uumlasr: but all “the (ttliers” hav(' number, 
if they are others and net another. They liavo. Hut that 
which was first generated was, I think, prior in existence: 
but the others are postei'ior. Hut such ns have Ixtim gfuicr- 
ated posterior, are younger tlinn tlmt wliich wap generated 
prior; and thus “ tl)o<»thi*rs’‘ would he younger than “the oue,” 
and “the one” wtuild ht* ohb'r than “the others.” It would. 
But what is this ? C'oubl “iht* one.” he generated contrary 
to its nature? or is this iiupos.^blu? Lupossiblc. Hut “the 
one” has apf>eared to }K)sses.s jiurts ; and, ff parts, a bogiuning, 
an end, and a iniddie. Yes. Is not then the be,ginniiig 
generated first of all, both of “the o)»e” aiid of each of “fhe 
otInTsand after the hegiiuiing all “the others,” as far as the 


end? What then? [■')•>■] W** will say moreover, that all 
the others arc parts (»f the whole and t»f one; hut that “the 
one,” together with tlic end, lias been ge.iierah'd one and a 
whole. Wc will say stk Now the end, I think, is gcneratwl the 
last of all, but “ the i»ne” e* naturally gen<*rated together with 


this ; so that, if it is neee.^.^ary for “the one” to In* generated not 


contrary to nature, il wotiid. having been genemleil together 
with the end, be naturully generated the last of “ the fglicrs.” It 


appttars so. “ The one,” tlu-n lbre, is younger than “ the others,” 
but “ the others” an* oliler tlian “ tlic one.” S<i again it appears 


to me. Hut what, must not tlie. bt-giniiing or any t>tlie,r part 


whatever of “the one,” or of any thing else, if it is ii part, and 
not parts, be necessarily ont*, [sinet? it is a part]?®*' Neces¬ 
sarily. “The ont*" therefore, w'ould be generated together 


with the first (part), wdiilc in the act of being, and together 
w'ith the second; and ^ never waiting to any one of the other 
paits, while in the act of being, until, arriving at the extremity, 
it becomes one whole, having been left out neither from the 


middle, nor fr<>ra the last, nur the first, nor from any other* 
(part) whato«4p in its generation. True, “ The one,” there¬ 
fore, will have the same age with “ the others,” so that. It’ it be 


** The words within brariccu are cnidcntly an interpoUikkm. 
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the one" contrary to its own nature, it would be generated 
neither pridr nor posterior to ^ the others,” but together with 
them; and according to this reasoning, the one" will neither 
be older nor younger than “ the otliers,” nor “ the others" than 
“the one:” but, according to the former reasoning, “the one" 
was both older and young(T than “ the others,” and they in a 
similar manner than it. Entirely so. 

[54.]’After this manner, then, “the one” is and has been 
generated, lint what again shall we say of its l)ecoining 
older and younger than the others, and of the others than 
“the onej” and again, that it neither becomes older nor 
younger? (As we said) res[M’ciing its l>cing, (shall we say) 
in the same manner r("*j)eeting its becoming to be ? or other- 
wi.s«? I am not abh* to say. Hut I am able (to say) this ; 
that, Although one thing is older than Anotlior, yot it eannot 
become still older, than by that ditliiTence of age which it 
possessed us soon as it was produced; nor, on the other hand, 
can that vvhiidi is younger hccoiiu' younger. For, equal things 
being added to unequal.s, whctlicr they are times or any thing 
else, always cause tliem to <lifler hv the same «legreo as that, by 
wliich they were distant at first, llow not ? “ That wliicli is” 
then*fore would never hccomc older or younger tliau any being,'’® 
if it is always ilifiercnt by an equal quantity from it in age: 
but (this)'’* is and was older, and that younger; but is nof 
becoming so. True, “The one” likewise will never become 
eklier older or young(‘r than “ the. others,” it being so already. 
Never. But .sec Avhelher in t Ins way (tljcy) become younger uml 
older.*’*' In what way ? The same as that through which “ the 

** IiiHte&rl ofroi" ti'Of uiToe, Schlt*irrmarlii'r,willi whom Heindorf, Bek- 
kcr, and Stulbaum iiffier. voald read rov ovrot —One would prefitr ovtoq 
oTottovv. i. e. “ ttiiy boiiitf whiiU’vcr.” i 

Ou the unus.«iton of to piv lu the first clause, answering to rd Si in 
the second, fleindorf refers (o his iiot«3 ou Then‘tetus, ^ 06, which Stad' 
bttum has, aecordiiipr to eustuin, tnuiscnbed on Protaeor. p. 33^, A.. Hep. v. 
p, E. But iliorc, as here. V’icinus probaHly found the correct Tcaaing 
in his MS., as shown hy his version, “ hoc quidciu senius, itlud autetn 
junius." 

** As there is nothing to whidi the plurals Trp«<rj3}Vrp|i Ktu vti&rfpar can 
be referred, Heindorf wished to rt:ad rrpurjilwrfpoy ra»* vtuirepov. But 
Sialbattm would understand ntTu, i. e. rb Si' cai rd dX\a. Taylor trans¬ 
lated “ otlier things,” misled by the version of Ficinus i ”.Sed aspice post- 
hac, utram alia quadam raiionu et jtiniora ha:c et seniora fiant,*' whera 
“alia” » the ablative case, not nominative. Ho should have elicited 
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mftja to appear ol4or than “the others,** and “ttie 
otheia^ (older) tlHio** the one.** [55.] WhatUien? Sft»ce“the 
one** Is^dder than “ Uie others,” it has been generated dming a 
Longertinie tlian “ the others.” Certninly. Now consider apahi, 
if add an equal time to a longer and shorter time, dot‘,s the 
loi^r.difler from the shorter by an ecjuol or by a smaller part ? 
By a smaller. ®®Will not then “the one” differ fnim “the 
others** by an age as great snbswiuently ns it did at fii'wt ? but, 
rciceiving an equal time with “the others,” it will differ ala^ays 
in age less than beforo.*''*' Will it m)t be so? Yes. .But 
would not that, which differs less in age, with respect to any 
iliiog, than it did Uefort% become younger than Indore, with 
r<is|k‘ct to those, than which it was before older ? Yuuuger. 
But if that is younger, will not, on the other h'and, “ the others” 
bo older with respect to “the one” than before? Kntirely 
so. That, therefore, which was generated younger, would b<5 
in the act of b«‘<*onung older, with re?pe<^t to that which was 
l>efore generated and is olde.r; but it newr is older, but is 
always in the act of becoming older than it; for the one ud- 
I'ances to a younger, but the other to an older, state: and on 
the other liand, that which is older is in the act of becoming 
younger in the same matjner than the yotinger. For both 
tending to that wdiich is contrary to liietnse.lveH, they are in 
the net of becoming contrary to each other; the younger be¬ 
coming older than tlie older, and the older younger than the 
younger. But they would ^ not be able become so. For 
should they become so, they would nc» longer !>« in tlie wet of Iks- 
coming, but would be (now).'" But now they are, in the net 
of becoming younger and older than each f>thcr; and “ the 
one”iDde!bd is in the act of becoming younger than “the others,” 


rather firom “ posthac,” '* alia,"and "Oe« I' !rt, ti dXXp 

ra^rA frAce/Siripa, aUhough Ficiini!i found in hia M.S./<tDra,‘* 
not raird, "aaciem.’* The aense wiuild then be— “But aee ftirliiGi', 


whether by another ruad the same thintrs become older and ytiunger.*' 

«r Thia U well eaplaiued by Hcmdiirf; who says that this is not, 
althoagh it seems at drst sight to 1>e so, at variaiine with the precedin|!' as- 
.sertioD in I &4, that if equals be added to unequals, the two quauUtU s w'ili 
not difter more than they did originally. For here the proposition may 
be undwratood by sujp^wtng that, if the at^es of A and B arc respectivciy 
20 and 18 yeem* A u older than B by i', of the longer period; but if^l 
ye«ra be added to cadi, then A will be older than B by only iV of the 
louer fieriod. 

** nehiBs, “eed jam essent,” which leads to dXX' tltv Av vvv' pvp 
yfOL, III. 2 ® 
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befjanse it has been made to appear to be pider, and to 
have hsid a prior generation: but “the others” (have been 
made to app^*ar to be) older than “the one,” b^aose they 
have hwl a posterior generation. [o6.] Aceoixling to the 
same reasoning, “ the others ” likewise are similarly related 
with resp<M*t to “ the one,” since they were made to appear to 
be older and to have had a prior generation. So indeed 
it appelirs. So far then as neitfior becomes younger or older 
than the other, through their diifering by an equal num* 
ber.l’rora each other, “tlic one" will not become older or 
younger than “ tin* others,” nor the. others than “ the one.” Jiut 
so far as it is neeesHury for tlio prior'* to differ t'-^hy a‘ part 
ever iuu»tl»*r "'■* fnau tlio yiosterior, and the posterior from the 
prior, so far it is u<*c<’s«*»ry for lln‘ni 1(» become older and 
younger than <'ach other, and “tin* others” than “ the one,” and 
“ the one " than *• the others ? ” I'.iitiridy so. On fdl these ac¬ 
counts then •• the one” is. and is in tin* act of iH'Coming older 
and younger both than it,s<‘lf and “the others;” and again, it 
neither is nor is in the net of “ becoming ” older or younger 
than itself and “ the others,” It is pi>,rfecily so. But since “ the 
one ” participates in time, and in tin* net of liecoining older 
and younger, is it not necessary tly it to participate in “ tlie 
then,” and “ the herciaftt'r,” and “ the now,” if it participates 
in time? It i.s necessary. “The one,” therefore, was, 
and will be, and is; and has iKicn in the act of becoming, 
and is in the act of be<'oniing, and will Ik*, in the act of be¬ 
coming. What then? And thetx! would be oomethiag for 
it, and of it, and which was, and is, an<l wdll l»e. Entirely 
so. [•'>7.] Now tluMv would Ik; the knowledge and opinion 
and p(irt;eption of it, if wc tiow '*do all these things** re¬ 
lating to it. Yon speak rightly. There is likewise for it a 
name and a discourse; and it may l>e'named and spoken of: 

Picinus has ‘‘ dilViTre ntjcv'ssr priora posterioribas ;** os if hi* MS. cor¬ 
rectly omittod j'a (for which (wo MSS. read yitfSfUva) after fA irpd- 
ripa ru)f iWipwr— 

n^Tt |.'n.m,is, “ altm semper parte,” Bat I cwvfess 1 hardly lufder* 
stand dXX^i dti /iopiip, althontrh I am quite aware of the incaitin|; of dei 
thus placed between oXXi^i and popKp. after what Scaliger hsa wthten on 
PropCTtin.s i. IS, 15. Hudson on Thacyd. hr. 6^ Valclceiwer dn The- 
d^tt. AdonirtJi. p. 197, C., «ud Elmsle^* on CEd. C. 1532, WholMudad, I 
anapoct, to Barker in Classical Becrcationa, p. 182, as i stated OB .Pn>fli« 

m. 

n—r« Jiamcly, know, think, and perceive. 
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and irbalem^cstrcurostJiBcafl of uich a kind take {dace with 
regard to ** tlie others/’ take ]daoe with regard likewisc^to “ the 
one.” Sueh is entirtdy the cum*.. 

US then speak of the third {joint. If ** the one ” is such 
as we tiave discnssed,»» it not necessary, since it is both one 
and nnmj, and again neither one n<»r many, and participating 
In ttme, that because it is one, it sliould {mrticipatc ut one time 
in beingbut that Ijecaiise it is not one, it should participate 
at no time in “ being ?” It is necessary. 'Will it then be {hjs- 
sible for it not to participate, when it does; or to participate, 
when it docs not ? Tt will not be {>ossib1e. It pnrtieipatOH 
then at one time, and does not {>artici{)ate at another; for 
thus alone can it {mrticipate and not participate in the same. 
Itight. Is not this then the time when it purtieipates in 
iiig,” and again is freed from it ? Or how is*it possible for it 
to p(»sess at one time the same thing, and at another time not, 
unless at some time it Ijuth receives and dismisses it? Not 
otherwise. Do you not call the reeeiving of “ being ” by the Iern» 
to be geiienited? I do. Ami to Im freed from “being'’ (by the 
term) to be destroyed ? Kntirely so. “ ''J’lie one ” then, ns it 
eeemfit by receiving and dismissing “ being,” is generated and 
destroyed. Necessarily sy. [o^.] Hut since it is one and 
many, and is generate*] and d<‘stroye<l, when it heeonies otie, 
is not the l)eing many d<*»troyed, .and when it becoujcs many, 
is not the Ijeing one tlestroyed ? KulireJy ho. Hut, when it 
bocefitnes one and many, must it not bt' sep:irat*'d an<l uniteil ? 
It must. And when it becomes unlike ami like, roust it 
not be made like and unlike ? Oertainlv. And when it be- 
comes greater, less, and equal, must it not be incri'ascd, and 
wasted away,"^ and equalised ? It lunst so. Hut when from 
being tnove<l it stands still, and when from standing still it 
‘ changes into being mo\%id, it is requisite surely fjr it to Im« not 
in one How should it ? But that which sUxul still bf!- 

foreand is afterwards moved, and that which was moved before 

[nstead one would have exprclcd iKarrovaOai, to answer to 

IXarrov or fuiov^at, just as hovaffai ante's to itruv. 

, ^ 'I’he words between the numerals 1 cannot understand, 'fhi* 

wain of ideas evidently in, “ it is requisite surely for those twii things not 
to exist at time in Greek, iii St) irov ahra yt pi) Sho iv ivt Xf»^¥ 
ilfftu. Ficlnus ha»“ oportet hoc non unu in tempore esso ? “ He there¬ 
fore found in his MS. roere, not aM, Stalbaum however translates 
ptfiT iy ivl cl*w, “ to be in no tune at alL“ 

3 o 2 
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«ncl afterwanlfl stands still, caimot be tbtts affected iHthoutm 
chanj 2 ;e. ^ For how can it ? But there is no tn which at^ 
thintc can at oiu'o be neither moved nor stand still. Therets not. 
But it cannot change without a change. It is probable noL 
When, therefore, does it change ? For it would change, neither 
while it stands still, nor while it is moved, nor while it isin tinie. 
It would nf>t. Is theiv. then that Htninge thing, in which it would 
be, when it tdjanges ? What thing ? “ The sudden.”’® For 
“ the sudden ” smns to signify st»ine such thing as ^changing 
from it to <*ither.” For there is no change from standing, 
whih; stuiidiiig ; nor a eliaiig<‘ from motion, wliile in motion ; 
but tliiit wonderful nature “the sudden” is situated between 
motion an<l sttindiiig, and is in no time;’*’ and into this and 
from tins that, whirli is moverl, changes for the purpose of 
standing still; and that w hich stands, for the purfKiscof being 
moved. It nearly appears .s(j. [of).] “ Tlie one,” therefore, 

if it slands .still and i.s moved, must change into either; for 
lliuri alone would it produce hotli these elleets. But in chang¬ 
ing, it cliange.s smhlenlv ; and when it <*hangcs, it would be in 
no time, and would mother stand still nor bo moved. It 
would mit. Is then “the one” in this state also with respect 
to the other ehaiiges? and when jt clmngcs from being into 
being destroyed, or fnnn noii-b<’ing into the act of becoming, 
lines it not then heeome a medium hetwcu^n certain movements 
and sUiiidings? and then it neither is nor is not, nor is in the 
act of becoming, nor is destroyed ? It appears sd. And by 


Viriiins stranpdv iran^l.itcs rut^ai^rtfc, “ momentum mdividuum.'' 
rT._:t i.xjihuiiiuon of thoM: ijtniitrflipible words, Huindorf says that 
ixfitfiw I'* to be reb'rnvi lo rit rt.s if it were correct Oreek to 

sity rA fifraj.1iiX\uv Hut to what con tig 

bo roferr^'d ? ^>luib(iU(ll'rt 'tcTsion i», " The .suclilen seems to sijpjify tiiis, 
to tiini sonit'rhinp from ii to eiihi-r;" whk-h ' presume he unaursuuids 
for it not, he has written a tuus.i of rubbish. The souse required is to 
this eireei, *■ The sinlderi •^cenis to Mipnify soiuothiugof tiiis kind, that by 
quii'kly uioviiip it ran ehanue u thiup that is, from one state lo tUQither.*' 
Ill UriM'k, To ydp ruidi'fc n /otrf ^ ktvoev 

fnra}ifi\\iH (O', 0 eVro', frtjMii9#e iriptaaf^ as in f 68, fu9ivriur0 mBiv 
TOi. Ou the Icixj, or conuptiou of (Ur. see myself on ^sch. SuppL 901, 
and Popno's Proh'pom. p. 144, whore Poppo should have uoUcea in his 
eecond (d. itiy n'sioration of Thuoyd. lii. 37, cm ill 'r-neroevrqi; rp iStif 
atrwv (ifideci, wliieh 1 cimld conlirm by a dosen passages. • 

Instead of Thomson was the fimt to su^gc^ oiidcid; for bo 
found in Ficiuos “ nuUo prorsiis in tempore.'* The credit of the lesfov- 
lUion is given by* Uoindorf and Stalbaum to SohJeieftaaehes* . 
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to ttmfr iwsfOUtng, when it passes from one into man;^ and 
&tn many into one, it is neither one nor many, nor Is it se¬ 
parated nor united; and in passing from like to unlike, and 
from unlike to like, it is neither like nor unlike, nor is it 
made like nor unlike; ^^and while it passes from siimll into 
great, and into equal and the contraries,*’^ it will In*, neither 
small nor great, nor uriecjual, nor increasing, nor w*asting 
away, nor equalized. It appears not But all these accidents 
“ the one ” would suffer, if it is. How not ? 

But must we nut consider what it is meet for the otlicrs '* 
to suffer, if ** one” exists ? We must consider. Shall we state 
then, if **one” exists, what “the other” must snfier frora^“ 
“the one?” Let us state. Since then “the others” are 
diff^nt fnmi “ the one,” tliey are not “ the gire:” for other¬ 
wise they would not be different fix)m “the one?” Bight. 
Nor yet are “the others” entirely dei>rived of “the one,” but 
somehow participate in it. In what way? BecniiHe “the 
others,” having parts, are different from “the one:” for if 
they liad not parts, they would be entirely one. Right. But 
parts, we have said,**’ belong to tiuit, which is a whole. We 
said^^ aa But it is necessary for a whole to be one (com¬ 
posed) of many, of wliicluonc the, parts are parts: for each 
of the parts must not be a {mrt of many, but of a wltole. 
How is this? [60.] If any tiling should he a part of iiiuny, 
amongst which it is itself, it would surely he hotli a f>art of 
itself, which is impossible, and of esieh one of the others; 
since it is a part of all. For if it is not a ]>art of one of 
these, it will be a part of the others, with tin* exception of 
this; and thus it will not he a ]>fu't (ff each otn-; niid nut 
being a part of eacli, it will be a part of not one of the 
many; and being a part of not one of these (the many), it 
is hnpoasible for it to*bc any thing belonging to all those, 

t*—w WbftttivcT Heuidorf and Sialbauni may avS«ert, 1 rannot hi’llfVi; 
diftt Plato cxprf»«Hl himnulf in so looac a manner, when tlif vmy Imlam n 
of the senteat’i! ohows he would have wriiien only Kai tK ttniKpav Kni 
fuyikffO Kai t<rov rAvavria i&p, wliilc the words nvrt aiSupofuvov 
otrt oire iaohfuvov have Wen evidently intorpolateci fmm ^ .’>H. 

** yicintta, “ aha a/ uno which wuuln seem to lead fo rd aXXa 

vrd rad JrdjP'—Wfwo^vcw, in lieu of rd rod ivitc. But rod ivng 
fofttiws here rd dX\a, as in $ 63, ri xpfi rd aXka rov ivi>i irnrot>(itpai. 

"* Prom “ aasoroimn* “ twics in Fieinus, Heindorf corrected . 

kir (hen is aa aUustou to f 22. Suibauin however etill aticiks to fafUp, 
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,of not one of uliich it is either ®*a part, any 4!bii|g 
«lse. fio it appears. A juirt, therefore, is neither a part of 
the many nor of uU; bat of some one idea and of somo one 
thing, wliicit we (ail a whole, having become from all oqq 
tiling cofnph'te. “•'’[Of this a part would be a part].*** En- 
tirc^ly so. Jf tlujnJbre the otliers have parts, they too would 
panirijmte in a whole aiitl one. Certainly. One perfect 
whole then )M»^se^^f‘ing parts, imist necessarily be different**^ 
from “ tl»e one,” It is necessary. There is moreover the 
sanie renstming rospeetiiig each of the parts: for it ia neces¬ 
sary that this’'-' (ciicli part) should participate in “the one.” 
For, if each of ihoc U a part, the very b(*ii)g each signifies 
surely om; thing, separated indeed from others, but existing by 
ilsclf, if it shall be truly each. IViglit. Jiut it would partici¬ 
pate in “the one,** as being »‘\ idenlly something else than “the 
ont;;” bir (otherwise )“*' it w(ad<l not have partieijmteri, but 
would have been the one itself.” Hut now it is surely im- 
possihlrt for any thing to In* “the one,” except “the one 
itself.” Impossihh'. [t>l.] Hut it is necessary for Iwth the 
whole and the. j)iirt to purtii'ipatc in “the one.” *^For tlie 
whole will be, (me thing*’” of which the parts are parts; but on 
the other hand each (part will W) a part of tfie whole,**’ of 
whatever wlitrle it may Ih^ u })arl.’”' It is so. Will not then 

*2_« Fifuius, “v<'l ]Mirs vol .I'linl quodlihft.” Ho iJierefore found 
ill lus AI.S. //—;y, not KOI — Ku'i. Ujj the conlitsion of thojft; words aoe 
Bast, Pahrojiraiih. ji l),ou;xs» iius hii\\«‘\tr, qnoted hy Stalbanm, 

ackmi^ili ilijrs the ihmlih'tl roi; and m> he (loos the tlvai at\or ddwvaruv, 
uliieh Ileindnrf M'ish* d to e\}iut>£:t', .'t,'. it h.is iiolhiiig ou which it can 
depend, and is oinilti d by rieiuns. eiiher from hU MS. or his own good 
sense, ^italh.iuni is ne\ertheless siitisUod with the want of syntax. 

**—” The words uitlnn hraeken are e\ ideally an interpolation. 

** Pieimis, “alia ipsa," as if his MS, hud aiTti rd dXXa — 

•* So Heind., vhotii Stain, follows, roiuls iovro for rovrov. Bitt the 
best MSS. hnve nlr rnrro: where (ili' roi'ro perhaps roncea) &aivroK 
«»ir6. Ku'iiais aekiiowledcos roiirov hy hu\ *' hujiis uniiis.” 

, " Fieiiius ha.s alone “ aliuqiun hiuid qimquain piirticiparat.** 

•r—«T lleiiid., whom Stalb. Ibllowj,. renders, “For one (i.e.lh0whole) 
will he some one whole ; but the other (i. e. a part) will be aome part 
of tlie whole.” I have tnuusluted with Taylor, as if the Greek were r6 
fUv ydp liXor *j* torai —not ri fniv ydp Ifr oXo>' tinnt. 

Instead of on ay ^ ^tdptoi' oXoir, Heindorf wou^d read & Avjf pdpuw 
bXov; and so probably found Ficiuns in his MS., whoMi version is 
“ qumctiniiue j'ara tutius existaU” Slalbaum however, with llidunidu 
would adopt Sehleiermacher’s coiyecture, .8 &v ^ p^piov (or father 
fn>piitv) SXov, i. c. “ whatever may be a whole of the irtbiting to 



Jhose thiags^whiek plKHiciputfi in the one,” particiDate in it ^ 
as being ra^rent from “the one?”*** How not? But things 
diffisrent from “ the one,” will ‘surely ho many. For if the 
things diflerent from “the one” were neither one nor more 
than one, they wimhi he nothing. They would. But since 
the things, wliich participate in the one part and in the one 
whole, are more fimn one, is it not iM.*<*cHsary for those very 
things,wliicli phrticipato in “theone,” to Ik*, infinite in multi¬ 
tude? How? Lc*t UH look at the mutter in tiiis way. Being 
neither on*, nor participating in “ the one,” do they then nut 
|)articipate in it when they do participate? CVrtairily. Are** 
not multitudes thos*- in wJiicli “the oiKi” is not? Multitudes, 
certainly. Wluit th»M», if we should be willing in imagination ' 
to take away from these tlei least <juantity wc can, must not 
this ipmntity so taken away, he a iniiUitude, and not one, 
since it does not purtieipate in “Ihi; one ?” Jt must. To him 
then, who thus surv*;ys er the ditfertiiit nutur*: of the species ' 
itself by itself, will not a^ intn-liof it, ns we may behold,** ho in¬ 
finite in niultitmle? Kntirely .s*». And moreover, sinco each 
part becomes one pjirl,‘'“ (the partshave o houml with re¬ 
spect to each other, and to the whole; ami the whole with 
respect to the parrs. Ikudectly s*>. It rcKuhs alien, to the 
things different from “ the one,” as it seems, that, from “ the 


p, 147, B. ^ 4. But v^<^p fu/piup, as I have tticru stated, could not he 
aatd in ctirrcct tireek. 


^ I'icinus hits “ Notm«‘ igltur, c-utn alia sint, qtiam unum, uno partici¬ 
pant omuia. qum partJi'ipaiti.'’ Froni wlu'tii .; .S(*‘pti(’nN wished Uj r(*ad, 
“ OAs owiTtpa ovTa roo ipog, roP ivin' rti fitrtxopra «wto5/* 

fic should have read likewi^ Treipra r<i funx^n'ra. 

•• FiciniM, “ Noiinu nmUitudmes sunt,*’ winch Itsads to Oiur ovv vXi^ii 


IffTi Tipd, unless it ho Kai<l that urrn is licrc op]»o»(*d to the pre¬ 
ceding ovx Btt%iii that case dXXd would havn hecn written, not 

oih odr. SUilhaum oKpiaiua nXifiti opra by “ iuiiniic.'k But how tlie 
same word could moan *' multitude*’ and '’infinity/* ho does not state, 


nor can 1 understand. 


n How this ipSfUP can follow Ibo preceding orowoiivn, I most leave 
for othm to explain. Ticinus has, what is far preferable, “Nonne tibi 
Ste semper constderauli—quaiitum<ainqae iilius iiispcxeris." 

•* Cornarius was }}m lir^it to repeal fMpiQP, which, though rejected by 
Heindmr^ has beef^adopted by Bckkt^r and Stallmum from thp best MSB. 

a* To preserre the baIaiM% of the sentence, Heindorf suggested wp^ rh 
Show rd ytdpsa.iRzl ri SXm* wpde rd ^pia. And su Ficiiius, “ terminttm 
Jam partes inVicem et od totum babent.’* Sulbaum ftill slicks to the 
oamuKoa reading. 
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^ one^ and themselves l^lving« communlltt, fipmetbing d^lKsreiit 
is produdecl in themselves, which furnished theps Meed a 
, bound with respect to each o6ier, but their own natttre would 
be with respect to themselves infinity.^. It appears so. £62.1 
Thus the things different from “ the one/’ both as wholes and 
according to parts, are infinite and partieipate in bomd. 
Etitirtdy so. Are they not tiierel'ore similar and dissimilar, 
both to each other and to themselves ? Why ? ‘Beesause, so fkr 
as all of them are somehow infinite, aceoi^ing to their own 
nature, they would all in this way suffer the same. Entirely. 
^'‘'‘Aiid so far as they all partieipate in abound, they would in 
this way t<M> suffer the same.'’'’’ But so fjir as tliey suffer the 
bfiirtg bounded and infinite, *^*tbey Hufler [these very] aeci- 
derils. [being aeeidents] contrary tt> each other. Certainly, 
But contrary things are u** much fKissible dissimilar,^ 
What then ? iVeeta-ding to eaeli at'oident they would be simi¬ 
lar to themselves and to each other; but according to both 
they arc on both sides'''^ most contrary and dissimilar. It 
nearly appears so. And thus **tbc others** thciusolvcs^ would 
be siniilur and dissimilar to tbetusclv<‘s and to each other. 
They would so. Ami they (would be) the, i»ame to, and difl^rent 
from, each otlicr, and be moved and a^and still; and we should 
without ditlieiilty tind the things different from ** the one,” 
suffering all contrary accidents, since they have been shown 
to suffor these. You spe^k rightly. 

[tid.j Shall w'c not then dismiss these things as evident, 
and again consider if the one ” is, whether the others difTef- 

** Instead of atrttpiap, which, says Stalbaum, depends upon ixtt^ to be 
got out of the tive bi>t MSS. read dfrfipia. Hence Plato evi* 

dually wrote dvttpia av tjv, as 1 Imvc translated. 

All the wiirds between the numerals ore omitted by Taylpr, al¬ 
though duly lonnd in the version of Fieiniis. 

Fieinus has ’‘qinr sunt contrariic passionca, qnam maxhBe fieri 
potest, itissimilia sunt," thus showing that there was aonaeUung waiituig 
in his MS., which has been supplied by others; where however .*^4* 
dvru, and raera, are all equally superfluous, and hence included here m 
brackets. 

” Oue good although a modern MS. has Afu^ripotc, the cosiiecture 
of lleindorh whu understood by it " both themselves and eax^ Other." 

** Although tito best MSS. confirm aerd, the con^.‘tiire of 6chlei«^ 
madiwr, fur rarra in Stephens, and raerd, which Fieinut Swam m ItfS 
MS., as shown by his version eadem,*’ yet I confess 1 cannot.understand 
it. Porha})» Plato wruiu dpa ri avroI(, where re would pgefiedtt kwtead 
of following aoroic. '. 
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Mt fhm one * are not likewise in this state» ^ter thia 

mgiuier alone ? B&tirelv so. Let us then say again as at the 
begtnaing, if the one*’ is, what must the things different 
from “the one** suffer. Let us say it. la not then “tlie one” 
separate from “ the others,” and are not “ the others” separate 
from “tine one ?” Why ? Hecause there is nothing else “differ¬ 
ent” except these, (namely,) that which is different from “the 
one,” and that which is “different” from “the others;” for all 
is said, when “ the one ” .ind “ tim others ” are said. All, in¬ 
deed. There is nothing else therefore except these, in whieli, 
a» being the same., “tlie one” and “the othoi’s” would exist. 
Nothing. “Tlie one” and “ the others” are therefore never in 
the same. They am not. Arc they then separatts ? Yes. Wo 
have said more.over that “ the truly one ” Ipw not any parts. 
For how can it f' Neither therefore will the whole of “ tlic one” 
nor its parts Imj in “ tlie others,” if it is fit‘piirute from “ th^ 
others,” and lias no parts. How not ? Iji no w'uy then will “ the 
others” participate in “the one since they participate neither 
according to a certain part, nor according to the whole. It 
seems not. By no means then are. “the olhiTs” “one,” nor 
have they any one in themaclvi's, [fi4. ] Tliey have not. Neither, 
then, are “the others” many; for, if they werii many, each of 
them, as being a part of a wliolc, would he, one; hut now the 
things different from “ the oneare neither one nor many, 
nor a whole nor part.s, since they in no rcsjiect participate in 
“the one.” Right. “The gthens” then ^^ure of thcjnstdves^ 
neither two nor three, nor one in tliciii, bccaiiHc they are en¬ 
tirely deprived of “the one.” So it is. “Tiic others,” therefore, 
are of tliemselvcs*"® neither similar nor dissimilar to “the one,” 
nor are similitude and di.s.similitude in them. For if they were 
aimOar and dissimilfip, or' jiossesscMl in thernselveH similitude 
and dissimilitude, the things didcrent from “tl]£ one” would 
possess in themselves two sfKsciea contrary to each other. So 
it appears. But it is impossible fur those to partici|iate in 
any two things, wliich do not participate even in one. Im- 

^ Fidniis, “ nec duo ncc iria ftnnt nec uiium illb incst.” Ho there¬ 
fore found in hw MS. neitiier the aifra of other MSS. nor the raifrd of 
'fitSpheus’ text; while he acknowlcdecs (ertv Ikf airinfc, for i^hivh 
Heudorf fugjit^ed /vcortv, found .Mibflcqueoily in three M.S.S. 

^ Fiofnua, *' acc eadetn sunt alia unt,” i. e. odn raird f ore ry ivl. 

' InstMd of f which is uiiuitelligilile, the four best MSS* have 
adopted by Stalbaom. 
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^posflibl^ ^The others" therefore are ndther simHar nor dis¬ 
similar^ nor hotli. For, if they were similar or dissimilar, 
they would participate in one s{)ecies of the different; and if 
they were both, they would participate in two contrary species: 
but this Ijus b»3en shown to he impossible. True. They are 
therefore neither same nor different, nor moved, nor standing 
still, nor generated, nor destroyed, nor greater, nor less, nor 
equal, (nor um*(|ual,)^ nor do they suffer any thing else of this 
• kind. For, if the others could endure to suffer any such acci¬ 
dent, they would participate in one, and two, and three, and in 
even and odd; in all which it has been shown it is impossible 
for them to participate ; since tln‘y are in every way and en¬ 
tirely deprived of the one.” Most true. Ilciice, thcjn, if “the 
one” exists, “the one” is all things and nothing, both as re¬ 
gards itself, and as regards “the otliors” *in like manner.* 
Entirely so. 

Be it so. But if “ the one ” is not, must we not con¬ 
sider after this what ought to happen ? W’c must consider. 
What then would be this supposition, if “one is not?” Does 
it differ from this, “If that, which is not one,is non-existing?” 
It does differ. Does it differ merely from, or is the saying, “ If 
that which is not one, is non-existing,” entirely contrary (to 
the saying), “ If tlie one is not ?” Entirely the contrary. But 
what, slioiild any one say, if magnitude is not, or if smallness 
is not, or any thing else of this kind, would he not show in 
each of these cases that he is speaking of that, which is not, as 
something different? Entirely so. Would he not thereiore 
now show that he is speaking of that which is not as some¬ 
thing different from “the others,”wheu he says “if the one is 
not; ” and do we understand what he is saying ? We djj un¬ 
derstand. In the first place then he ,speaks of something 
which may be known; and next of something different from 
“ the others,” when he says “ onewhether he adds to it the 


term of “ being” or “ not being*for that which is said' not 
to be, is known none the less, and that it is different from “the 


* How stranire that not a single commentator should have seen .that 
olSi &vum is evidonily to be supplied after ovdk Ion, to complete the 
climax of the senes of contraries. ^ * 

As there is nothing toSvhich oKravri^C can be referred, Heindorf 
wished to read, what iStalbaum feels half-uiclined to adopt, xai iipdc 
rdXXa, aal rdXXa oHravTutQ* 

1 am here quite in the durk; and so was Fidinus, a*'4s 
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it not so? Kecesisarily so. Let us then say (as)at 
^ If the one is not,” what ought to otiour. In 
tho,£rst place then this, as it seems, ought tooi^cur to it; that 
. either tliere should be a knowledge of it, or that nothing of 
what is ^aid can be known, when any one says, ^If one is non- 
existing.” Ti'oe. (Must not this too happen), either that “the 
others ” are difierent from it, or that even it cannot be said 
to be different from “ the others ?” JCntirely so. It has there¬ 
fore diversity in addition to knowledge. For he does not 
speak of the diversity of “the others,” when he says^ tlial “ the 
one” is different from “the others,” but of the diversity of 
“ the one.” It appears so. And yet the one which is non-ex- 
' isting, participates in “that,” and “some,” and “this,”* and 
“ tlnvse,” and every tiling of tliis kind. Far neither could “the 
- one” be spoken of, nor tilings different from “the one,” npr 
would there he any thing for it, or belonging to it, nor could 
it be called any thing, if it had no share in somctliing, or, in 
the other things of tliis kind.*’ liight. [(iCi.J But to be can¬ 
not be present to “the one,” if it non-exists; though nothing 
prevents it from purtieipatihg in the many; nay, it must 
(participate), ir“tlie one” is that, ’and not another thing is* 
not existing.’ ** If h#\vevor if will not be either “ the one” 
nor that, but the discourse about souiething else, it is meet to 
say n^tliliig.^ But if “the one” is supjiosed (us) that tiding 

from his unintellifrihlc version, “ nihiloinimis cofnioscitur, quid non esso 
dicatur, quodque, dill'crons quidiiiun cst uh nliis.” So too was Heindorf, 
who wished to rend yiyiwrfrai, utr ri rit Xtyofitvov: and m lastly Was 
Stalbaum, who has laid ludd oi' UeiiKlorfs wf;, as a drowning man does 
of flC straw, and with the same nntiuppy result. 

^ After Kai rovrov, there is in the Greek teat rovrtfi, answering to 
hnic in FuiiiUK* version. But aniunKsl a muss of genitives depenaent 
a dative <Aiiid not bo thus inserted. Hence llcindorf mice 
WuWl' to read row rovTip, but was restrained by meeting with something 
•imihiarin § 71. But that passage is wretchedly corrupt. Taylor more 
^oorrectiy has tacitly oinilted icai rocry. 

* Ficinus has “ceicrorum lalium." He'therefore found in his MS 
not rovrwv, but rotoOruv. 

. ^ Such is the English version of tal pi) dWo lorci^, similar'to 

the Latin ofPicinns, “ncc aliud non est;" wliich Staibaum, 1 presume, 
unable to explain,' has tliought proper to give a paraphrase of it in German. 
But whether the German is more iniell^iblo than the Greek, Liftia, and 
I am unable to state. 

Here again is a passage which, says SUdbaiun, Damascius did not 
'^.tfed44Bntand^.aad Sohleiernutwer, Heindorf, aad Schmidt have vainly 
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QOt a 0 another to non^exist, it is necessary‘6n^ it to par¬ 
ticipate in that and many other things. Entirely So. IMssinuli- 
tude» therefore, is present to it with respect to ** the others ;** 
for “ the others,” being different from “ the one,” will also be 
foreign (from it). Certainly. But are not things foreign 
various ? flow not ? And are nut thing^i various dissiinilars ? 
Dissimilars. If then tiiey are dissimilars to ** Uie one,” it is 
evident they wtatld be dissimilars to that which is dissimilar. 
It is evident. There would tlieri be pi’C'.ent to “tlie one” a 
dissimilitude with respect to which “the others” are dissimilar 
to it. It bfiems so. But if there is to it a dis.'vimilitude from “the 
others,” must there not be to it u similitude of itself? How? 
Ji* there be a dissimilitude of “ the one ” to “ the one,” no 
discourse would take place about a tiling of such a kind as 
“the one;” nor would the Mipposition be about “the one,” 
but about something ditb'mil from “ the one,” Entirely 80. 
But it ought not. Certaiidy. There ought, then, to be a simili¬ 
tude of itself to “the one.” Then* ought. But neither is “the 
one” equal to “the others.” For, if it were equal, *it would 
be according to equality, similar\o them ;* but both these are 
impossible, if “the one” i.s not. Impossible. [67.] But 
since it is not equal to “the others,” is it*not necessary for “the 
others ” also to lie not equal to it ? It is necessary. Bpt are 
not things which are not equal unequal? Certainly. And 
are nut uiieriunls unequal by that which is une(|ual? How 
not ? “ The one,” therefore, participates in the inequality, ac¬ 
cording to which “the others” are unet|ual to it. It does par¬ 
ticipate. But magnitude and smallness belong to inequality. 
They do. Do magnitude and smallness then belong to one 
of this kind? It nearly appears so. But magnitude and 

tempted to oruond. Accoidmgly he proposes to rchd tt ftiyroi jud tv 
fi6vov ftti fi6vov (<rrnt, aa if by tuiy process fiSvop eould be corrupt^ ipto 
ftifr* Utivo, For this idea however respecting the uitroducliou of 
Stalbaum vas indubtud to “ ipsuin unum illud duutaxat” in Ficinus, tOK 
whom he should h.ne given the honour of the discovery, 

•—* Sueh Is Tivlor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, '’jam |MfO- 
fbeto etiam simile ill is secundum asqualitatcm exisleret;*’ who Uterefora 
found in his MS. i\i} dv ijStf xai Bfioiov auroTc card /adniret, not the 
unintelligible tlij rt dv ca< S/ioiov dv eiq ai/roit i 
where A couples noihmg, and dv tin is repeated in all the MSS. but the 
Wo heat. Sulbaum thus explains the words, ciq n dv ^i}, vat &IPIOV 
dv —“jam alhrmante prtedicato omatum easet**—Irom whiok iha 
reader is left to draw what conclusion he can. 
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ftiQimne^s |re always separated from each other* Entirely so* 
There is then alwaj's something between them.* Certainl^b 
Can pron mention any thing else between these, except 
equalitpr ? Nothing else* To whatever thing therefore 
there is magnitado and smallness, to this there is equality 
also as a medium between the two. It appears so. To the 
one** then which is non-existing, equality, magnitude, and 
smallness, as it appears, belong. So it seems. But it ought 
likewise to participate in a certain way in “being.*’ How so ? It 
ought to be in the statewliich we hnv e mentioned ? for, unless it 
be in that state, we should not speak the truth in saying that 
“ the one” is not; hut if (we speak) the truth, it is evident that 
we have spoken of things that exist. Is it not so ? It is so. But 
since we assert that we speak the truth, it is necessary for us 
to assert that w<> are speaking of things which exist. It is 
necessary. ®“The one,” therefore, which does not exist, it 
appears, does exist; for if it should non-exist while non- 
existing, but remit something of existence with respect to 
iiOD-existeui'e. it will immediately become existing.** Entirely 
so. [68.] *°lt ought therefore to have, as the bond of non¬ 
existence, an existence not existing, if it is about to non-exist; 
just as existence (ougl^t) to linie (ns a bond of existence) a 
non-existence existing,*'* in order that it may be perfectly to 
be.** For thus e8pp<‘iully existence would exist, and non- 

• Of all the wordH between th<‘ nnmerah, 1 loiilohs my inability to 
nnderstaud an atom. The leadei ^m 11 Ihmiurc ht I><‘ihaps to see 
Tnylor’a exitlundtioxi of this (IiUkuIi passagi, whuh is i'{|imlly unmtclUai- 
ble in the Latin of Ihindort, and, 1 susytd, tuo in the (iennan of 8tal- 
banm.—Any remist»iou oi ** being*' is uUcnrlcd iftith ' non-bcuig," which 
u the same with " is not; ** and if aii> thing ol * is '* be taken away, 
“ lA not" M iminediatoly introdiued ; and so it will immediately become 

** is not non-being," tliirt w, “ it is being." 

1* The balance or the scnO'atesciidentlvrrqiiivs, as I have trans¬ 
lated, Ail Spa aitrb (i. e. rb piiov) Ix^tv rov tlvai rbilvuifi'^ 

or, andr6 or (dierpor fx^tr) tov tlvai ro /id tlvai vv. For thus rb pd 
or would be opposed to ro dr, luid rot* /<»/ tlvai to roft tlvai, and rb tlvai 
to ro /id flvait and /t?) or to or The edd have rb hv rb fit) dr Ix^iv 
tlvai, in the second clause, which I c.iunot understand; nor could 
Stalbaum, who proposes to read oSinrcp rb dr /u/ dv (xf^v rb /tif tlvai ; 
or with the omiMion of ix^tv entirely. 

Here aguin am quite at a loss. Firmus has ** ntpeifecte ningas esse 
Uceat/'. But as in ^ Greek words era rtXkui: od tlvai there should 
be a baluice to the subsequent —ft tai rb pd ^ ud reXImc pd hrai, it is 
evidaDt (hat ad hm could not be found m the first clause; and even if it 
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c^lilfttice not exist, **pM^cipatiiig (respectively) tjie lbfmcr^ 
•in ei^istence (for the sake) of “ being ** existing; but ip non-" 
existence (for the sake) of “ non-being” existing, if it is>bont 
to exist completely; the latter (participating) in non-exiatenco ‘ 
(for the sake) of “non-being” not existing; but (participating) 
in existence for the sake of “ being” existing; if non-existence. 
is to non-exist completely.'® Most truly so. Since tlien both 
to existence there is a share of non-existence, and to non¬ 
existence a share of existence, is it not necessary for ^*the 
one” also, since it does not exist, to participate in existence 
for the purpose of non-exisumcc ? It is necessary. Existence 
therefore appears to be “llie one,” if it does not exist. So it 
seems. And non-cxistence, if it dotis not exist. How not ? 
Can any thing then, which is in some state, be not in that 
state, when it does not chsuige from that state ? It cannot. 
Every thing then of such a kind, w'hich is and is not in such a 
state, indicates some change. How not ? Is change motion ? or 
what shall we call it ? It is motion. But has not “ the one” ap¬ 
peared to be both “ Iniing” and “ ru)t-heing ?” Yes. It ap^icara 
then to be and not to be in such a state. It seems so. “ The 
non-existing one ” appears then to be moved, since it has a 
change from “being” into “not-being.”^lt appears so. But if it 
be no where among beings, as it is not, since it is a not-being, 
it cannot change its pla(?e from any where to any where. For 
it cannot It will not then be moved by changing its place. 
For it will not. Neither will it revolve in “ the samefor 


could, by no process could ilmi p mean “ it may bo lawful to ho." Per¬ 
haps IMiito wrote *ivct, rtXeuteAp y to ilvai : to which would lead ai ^ clvat 
in one MS. and Av tit) tlvai in another; for thus ro tlvai w'ould answer 
to rd fiy OP, (or, as it should be read, tA fitj iJvai,) and Av y to pd 
iifrai. 

is_.n By attending here, as before, to liie balance of the sentences, I 
have been able, I trust, to perceive, what nobody dlse seeme to have done, 
the flow of ideas; which leads to fitrixoi’ra rA fiipop oimac fiiv, rovtlva* 
dv HvcKa OP, fill ovotat Ai roc tlpa fit} op — ro ci fiij op ft^ ovtriacpAv, rovji^ 
tlvai fit} OP, ovaias At, rov tlvai ov : where ft^v is inserted after the flrst od- 
aias to preserve the antithesis, and ct'cca for the syntax; oud ft^ is omitted 
before the concluding ov. For the words are thus opposed to each other, 
rd flip Av, to tA Ai fit} op, and ovtnoQ fiiv rov dvat bv to /tij oivotac /ilv rov 
pd ^vai fi^ bv, aud fit} oinrias At rov fui} tlvat fit} bv to oJAolac Ai rev tlvai 
bv. With regnni to the insertion of iVfica, although tht^ adverb 1^9^ 1^ 
omitted before an infinitive, in the case of a negative sentence, {i cannot 
be in the case of a positive one—a distinction first pointed out by Hi^miani)» 
■and supported by myself in Puppo*8 Prolegom. p. 2fl8. 
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It wilt nevor iotKih samV* since the same is being.**' But 
it is impossible for ** not-beiiig” to reside in any “being.” In/' 
possible. [69.] “The one,” therefore, “which is not,”cannot 
revolve in that, in w'bich it is not. It cannot. Keither will “the 
one” be altered from itself, either into “being” or “not-be 
ingfor our discourse would no longer be concerning'the one, 
if it were altered from itself, but concerning something elii*.\ 
Bight But if it is neither altered, nor revolves in the same, 
nor changes its place, can it still be moved in aiyr way ? How 
can it? But it is necessary for that, which is unmoved, to 
be at rest; and for that, which is at rest, to stand still.’^ It is 
necessary. As it seems, tlicrefore, “ the one ” which is not, 
both stands still and is moved It ap[>cars so. And yet iij 
it be moved, tiiere is a great necessity fur it to be altered ; 
for, so far as any thing is moved, it is no lunger in the same 
state that it was, but in a different one. So it is. “ The oup," 
therefore, since it is moved, is also altercid. Yes. And yet 
being moved not at all, it wouhi be not at all altered. It 
would not. So far then as “ the one ” whicli is not, is moved, 
it is altered; but so iar as it is not moved, it is not altered. 
Certainly not. “The one,” tln;rcfoi*e, which is not, is both 
altered and not altered It appears so. But is it not ncces- 
SMy for any thing, wiien it is altered, to be in the act of Injirig 
different from wliat it wa.s belbre, and to die away from its 
fomer state; but fur a nature, which is not altered, to be 
neither in the act of being, nor of dying away ? It is neces* 
sary. “ The one,” therefore, which is not, by being altered, 
is in the act of being, and of dying away; but at the same 
time, from its not being altered, it is not in the act of being 
o» of dying away. [70.] And thus “ the one,” which is not, 
is in the act of being and of dying, and is mntlier in the act 
of being nor of dyidg away. For it is not (otherwise). 

But let us again return to the beginning, about to see 
whether these things will appear to us as they do now, or 
otherwise. It is necessary. IJave we not already said, “ If 
* the onr* is not, what ought to happen concerning it ? ” Cer- 

^ Here, os ii^ 25,1 am unable to see (he difference between n^vxlav 
dyov and ilcrdrat. j 

** Here, as in § 32, Heindorf adopted Ifa^v for ^agev, from ** dissem- 
tmns^* in Ficinus; and so did Stephens tacitly, no doubt from the Mnne 
source. ‘ 
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taini/. But when we say it is not,” do we intend winy thSnn 
^se than th\ft absence of ** being” from that which we sayis not? 
Nothing else. Whether therefore, when we say that a thing 
** is not,” do wc say that in a certain respect it is not, and 
that in a certain respect it is ? or does the term ” is not ” 
simply signify that, what is not, is no where at all, and that it 
does not in any way participate in ** being,” if it is not? It 
signiiies this mo^^t distinctly. Neither then can that, which is 
not, be, nor in any other way participate in “ being.” It can¬ 
not. But are llie terms ** to be generated ” and “ to be de- ^ 
stroyed,” any thing else than for one thing to participate in 
“being,” and for another to lose “being?” It is nothing 
else. The thing therefore to which no atom of “being” is 
present, can neither ^eeel^ c nor lose it. Ilow can it ? “ The 
one” therefore, since it i> not at all, can neither possess, be 
freed from, nor participate in “being,” in any manner what¬ 
ever. This seems reasonable. “ The* one ” which is not, 
is then neither dcstroyeil nor in the act of being, if it ]mr- 
ticipates not at all in being. It appears not. Neither 
tberefore is it at all altered ; for if it thus suffered it would 
be in the act of being destroyed. True. But if it is not 
altered, is it not also necessary for it to be not moved? It is - 
necessary. But that, wlneh in no rcsp<>ct is, we will say 
cannot stand still; for that which stands still ought to be in 
some (*<pot) ever the same? In the same;’** for how not? 
[71.] Thus then let us say, that “ not-being” at no time either 
stands or is moved. F'or it dot's not. Moivover not any of 
things existing is present to it; ibr participating in any of 
things existing it would participate in “being.” It is evident 

a—u Such IS cvulcntly what (lie tram uf ideas demands, fiut in duit 
case the Gieek bhouht be, oi>r tivai n w(, ^afifv ai/rd, flmt Sb irugf not 
irwc oi>K tlvat —Se alvji. Fui iruic, the intitiogutne, could not thus 
follow rronpov, despiiu \i h it Ilrmdorf says about the double interrogative, 
trw{ rt, m Htpp. Maj. § 40. 

*• Hemdort has ocutely restored the passage, where Stephens was at a 
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the answer is to be supplied Irom the one m the question. 

Instead of rovrov fitxix^v ovroc, Ficinus found ir h,A MS. rov 
/Mrixet'j as shoKm by his version, ** ahegjus existentis—^parbcqis.” Ihrtiin 
whence Sohleiennacher suggested rov ior rotirov. But as two MSS. cfTer 
fivTStg for ivTog we may read rov r&v Hvrwp furixoVt in allnswigi to the 
immediately preceding: where rev is due to one MB. Stai* 
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Itluii neither magnitude, nor smallness, nor equality., 

It has not. It has moreover neither similitude nor divei'sity, 
cither with respect to itself or to others. It appears not. 
What then, is it possible for it to have the other things, if 
nothing must be present to it ? It is not possible. To it 
then there are neither similars nor dissimilars, nor the same 
nor diderent. Therci are not. But what, will there be, re¬ 
specting a tlung that is not, the term “ at it,” or “ to it,” ** 
or ** of this,” or “ to this,” or of another,” or to another,” 
or “ formerly,” or “ hereal'tor,” or “ or ** knowledge,” or 
“ opinion,” or ** perception,” or ** discourse,” or “ a name,” or 
any thing else belonging to things existing ? There will not. 

A not-one then is in tliis state. Wliat state ? Not being 
seems to be in no state. In no state.*® 

But let us still (agiiiny** say, if one” is not, what must 
“the others” suftbr. Let us stiy. In a certain way “others*' 
must exist themselves; for, if “other.s” do not exist, there 
would be nothingsaitl about “the others.” True. But if theVe 
is the discourse about “the others,” “the others” will be (HlTor- 
ent: or do you not apply to the same thing the word “other” 
and the word “dirt'erent?” 1 do. But we surely say that the 
“different” i.s different fjoin “different,” and “the other” is 
other than “other ?" Yes. 'Fo “theotliers,” therefore, if there 
ai*e about to bo “otiiers,” there is something from which they 
will be “otliers." It is necessary. But what would this be ? 
For they will not be different from “ the one,” since it is not. 

banm, however, prefers TotWiw fifnx(*v roo ovtoq. lie should have siig- 
jrestod roioiirow row oiTOf. For llie delinite ruvrov tov ovto^ 

could hardly be leferred, as ho fancies, to the iiidcAnite ri rwv uvratv, 

* After Ixiiviit is ins«;rted ^ to ri. But from the surrounding geiiitivea 
and datives it is evident tliat no uumiitaiive could be introduced here; 
and hence 1 have trunslatijd as if the fireek were not ij ro rovro ij rb 
rovrov, but q r& rovrov q rb rovnp, to which rovr^ fttr rowrou in one 
MS. evidently leads. And oven if a nominative were admissible, the iii* 
definite rt would not be, and st ill less the interrogative rl. 

**->-** Since some of the bt'st MSS. as.sign obbafiii to Aristotle, 1 have 
translated as if the ftreek were. OvriiJC tv ov oitK ix^t ; llwc; ObK 5v 
ioiKi ye Ow^a^iq. Tor thus the answers would be given, 

os they always are, in the iewi.>8t possible words. 

^ Ficintis, “ Eat ne iterum disputandum,” which leads to 2* aS {or St}, 

^ Instead of Aiylfro sense and syntax require Xcyotrd n. • 

w_n Others may, but I cannot, understand all between the numerals. 1 
could have tmderstood the passogt;, hod it been to this effect: “ The dif- 
fermtt is different ftom som^ing, end the other is other than something/' 
vdt. Ilf. 2 H 
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They will not. They are difierent therefore from each other; 
for this Aone remains to them, or to be*® di^rent from no¬ 
thing. Right. [72.] According to multitudes therefore, each 
is different from each other; for they cannot be different ac¬ 
cording to one, since “ one^ is not. But each mass of them, 
as it appears, is iiihnite in multitude;' even altliough one 
should lay hold of that which ajipears to be the least, ^like a 
dream in sleep, many appear on a sudden, instead of one 
seeming to be; and*^ instead of the smallest, a quantity very 
grc*at as compared with the fractions formed out of it. Most 
right. Masses of sucdi Wnd existotliers will be mutually 
different from one another, if otiiers” are, W'hile “one” is 
not. Completely so. Will there not tlien Iw? many masses, 
e.jich apj)euring as one, but not la ing so, since “one” is not? 
There will. There will likewise apjH*ur to be a number 
of them, if caeh is one, while there are many. Entirely so. 
But the even and odd among them will iippear'-*''" not truly, if 
“6nc” sh.all not exist. They will not. Hut likcwi.se the small¬ 
est, as we have said,*^ will .seem to be in them. But this (the 
smallest) wdll appear to be many and*'* great, as compuivd 
with each of the. many and small. How not? And eaeh 
mas.s will be imagined to be ctjusil to many and .small (juaiiti- 
ties; for it will not appear to change from a great(.*r to a less 
quantity, befoi*e it stHmis to arrive at something between 
them; and this >voul(l be a faneied notion of equality. It is 
likely. Will it not also (appear) to have a bound with respect 
to another muss, having itself, with respect to itself, neither a 
beginning, nor a middle, nor an end ? In what way ? Because 

^ Stalbtium says that rival is povrmoil hy hvayKatov understood* He 
should have su^reestud ro tlvai ; fur thus to tlvdi would be Opposed to 
Toero, and both depend upon Xtimrat. • 

Aithouirh Heindorf justly objected to uvap iv he tudusfly 
wisUtMl to omit ovap, nusied by his copy of tho version of Ficinus; which, 
he says, lias simply “ telut in aomno.” Hut the ed. pr. has “ in soinno 
soinniuni." He .should have suggested ani, Hinrep ivupwrretvi np, i. c. 
** and like to a person dreaming." The verb dmpurrctv is found seven 
times at lea.st in Plato. 

” Heindorf correctly saw Ibat ovrwv has dropt out after 

^ Ficiuus, “ videbilur;" from whence Thomso&yjBaggosted ^i^irat 
foCpait'crat. 

^ Heindorf prefers r^apiv to ^auiv, for Fidnus has ** ut dictum hst,*' 
and there is an allusion to what had beon stated a little above. 

* Instead of Plato ‘wrote eul, as diown by the sentence lidlowing. 
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when .a person takes hold hy his intellect of some one of these,, 
^‘fiis being one of these,]*® there will always prior to the 
beginning, appear another beginning, and after the end an¬ 
other end will be' left behind; but in tlie. middle (there will 
be) oUter things more in the middle than the middle; but 
smaller, on account of their not being able to take hold of 
each one of them, since “ the one ” is not. This is most true. 
j]7il.] Bnt erery thing whicli a person can lay hold of by bis 
intellect, must, I think, be br<iken into small pieces; for a muss 
would be (ever)*® laid hold of (mentally) without a one, 
Entirely so. But is it not. necessary for such a muss to 
appear to him, who beholds it at a distan(M> and with a duli^ 
eye, to be one; but to iiim who surveys it near and with an 
.acme mind, will not each appear to be infiijitt* in multitude, if 
it is deprived of ** the one,'* not existing. It is most neces¬ 
sary. Thus tlien each of “the others” ought to appear in¬ 
finite and bounded, and one and many, if one does not exist, 
and ** the others” (b<*si<h's)*' **theone” do exist. They ought. 
Will they then ajipear also to Ikj similars and dissirnihirs ? 
In what way? just as objects in a shaded ])icture appear 
all to l>e one to a iK^rson standing at a distance, (they will 
seem) to suffer the sauic iwcident, and to be similar. En¬ 
tirely so. But to liiin, who approaclies m-arcr, (they will 
appear) to be many and different, and ditlcrcnt Irom and dis¬ 
similar to themselves, through the fancied notion of diversity. 

It is so. It i.s therefore necessary for the masses to appear 
to be similar and dissimilar to themselves and to each other. 
Entirely so. And to Ikj the same with, :ind diffc*rent from, 
each other, and to toufli and be apart** from themselves, and 
be moved througii all possible, movemcnis, and standing still 
every Where, and be^in the act of being and of destruction, 

»—I eatinot uadcrsfanil all wiihin tins bra< ki*tsi "hor could Ficirius, 
who hits oniiUcd tlicin. tlcindori' ttuyH tUoMi wuidti refer to apx^p, Tripae 
piffov. But if 80 , to what do avTutv ri lefer ? 

Picinus, “ Semper—exeipuni." He Jound therefore in his MS., 
what three others olfer, dii XaptHuvoiro. 

** Tho Greek is rdXXa Si fwH’i 'where 1 cannot discover on what #j/At ' 
depends. Picimisi has “ sed alia prieter unuin suut,“ as if he luut found 
in his MS. raXXJy^-i &\Xa rov ivoc, 

** Some oqe, its appears from Stalbaum's note, wished to read ;fwp<c 
iaw&p uprac, which is absuiulcly requisite on account of the other par¬ 
ticiples. So to«> in ^ 74, one would prefer oSii uTrSptva oiwi 
where &pra is at present waniina. 

2 H *i 
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,and ^neither of these, and all of this kind,® wbicU H were 
easy for us to^go through, if, though one does not exist, many 
do exist ? Most true. 

[74.] Ouce more then, returning again to the beginning, 
let us say, **If one is not,” but the things difiercnt from 
** tl>e one,” what ought to hap]K>n. Let us say. “ The others** 
then are not one. How should they be? Nor yet arc they 
many; for in many there would be one likewise. For if. 
none of these is one, all are nothing; so that there would be 
not even many. True. One therefore not being in the others, 
the others are neither miuiy nor one. They are not. Nor 
do they appear to be either one or many. Why not? Be¬ 
cause “ the others ” have not in any way any communication at 
all with any of the, thiiej-> which are not, nor is any one of 
the non-existing preseiit !•> “ the ollieryfor there is no part®* 
to non-heiligs. True. Neither tliercl’ore is there any opinion 
about that, which is not in “the others.” nor any fancied notion ; 
nor does tliat “ which is not,” become in any way the subject of 
opinion applicable to “the others.”^-' It does not. If there¬ 
fore one docs not exist, not any of *• tlie other-s ” is conceived in 
opitiion to be one or many; for it is iinpo.ssihle to form an 
opinion of many witliout one. It is iMipossible. Ifonetliere- 
forc does not exist, neither do “ the others ” exist; nor is one 
or many conceived by opinion, it stMuiis not. Neither there¬ 
fore <lo similars or dissimilars exist. They do not. Nor the 
same nor ditferent, nor things touching nor apart, ®nor such 
otliers, as we have already discussed, as appearing themselves 

3a—33 there i.s nothin}; on wliich fttjehtpa Kai irdcra irov rd m* 
Acra <'an depond, Iluindorl' siiys iic siiould have expected to find here 
mvovQoTac. 

** Hriiulorf ju.stly ohj(‘cts to pipm:, whioh, incaninj;only “a l>art,'' has 
nom«‘anin); here. Perhaps Plar«) wruu- ai’C' tv 7 •p d/xcptc “ for there 
is not u siuirle atotu.” .Siallwum woul*! rciul, \Mth itiree modern MSS.* 
oi'Ct pipof;, “for not om-ii a part.’* Hut this does not get rid Of the 
didicuUy started hy Iloindorf. 

“ Insioad ot’5o€tt^trat—iVorJin which could besaid only of Jter- 

suns, Schlcicrmarhcr propo.-tcd iirt, udojitod by Heindorf and Stubaum. 

—** la the words within the niiinerab 1 esmnot discover an atom of 
mooning; nor, it appears, could Piciniis; whose version is, “ne^uere- 
Hqua quotcunque in superioribus, tanquam qus ad alii spe<^e videren- 
tur, ^norravimus, jiun ad ipsii aha spectaret vel spectore videntur, uniim 
b1 miniaie From which 1 willingly leave to others to elu»t what he 
found in his MS., unless he supplied from his own head.wlttt he con¬ 
ceived the sense to require. 
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of tbesd thene ndther is any one, nor do '* the others ** appear, * 
if the one does not exist. True. If then we summarily 
say, that **if one is not, notliing is,” shall we not rightly 
say? Entirely so. Let both tliis then be asserted by us, 
and this also, as is reasonable, that whether one is or is not, 
both itself, and the others, are, with respect to themselves and 
to eaph other, all tilings entirely, and ai*e not, and appear to 
be, and do not appear. It is most true. 




INTRODUCTION TO THE BANQUET. 


Ip tbp l)eauty of a dialogue of Plato is to be cstimatnl by the 
numticr of separate Kditioiis to \«bicb if has given rise, and by the 
quantity of v\nnotations yritten upon it, the Jhinqnet would be 
fairly deemed he second only to the Plia-do, if not 8U|>crior to it. 
For during the last seventy-four years it has been edited by Fischer, 
Wolf, Ast, Sommer, Oindorf, Keynders, Jluckert, lioinmel, twice by 
Stolbaurn and the triuinrirate of the Scholar.^)'at Zurich; and it 
has lieen commented ii{K}U by Wyttenbach, Sebutz, Hast, llcusde, 
Thiersch, Orelli, Creuzer, and Voegelin : and to these must 1 h,‘ added 
the imoiphlets of Hartmann and ('. F. llcrmann, (of winch I know 
nothing but the titles,) together with the Academical Dissertations of 
different Professors and embryo Critics in (icrraany, and the articles 
written in various permicals of that countiy', devAted wholly or in 
part to classical literature. 

Nor ia this all; for during the same {lerjcKl the dialogue has been 
translated twice into English, thrice into German, and once into 
French. But even here it has been the misfortune of the jihiloso- 
pber to have his ideas travestied, rather than transferred to modern 
tongues. Suchslt least is the cose in the miscalled versions of S^i^den- 
ham and Shelley; the latter of Avhom has never looked beyond the 
Xitttiik of Fictnus, reprinted l)y Bekker iiom the original editioa; 
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while the former, disdaining to follow as closely a geznenlly faithful 
* guide, has^Ycn a paraphrase rather than a translation; and this to 
' (filch an extent, that more than a third of what he has put down is 
the mere coinage of his own brain, and not a vestige of it is to be 
found in the original Greek. 

Nor is it aiuoiigst the modems alone that this dialc^e has met 
with a ruarked attention. For it seems to have been no 1^ afk- 
vonritc with the Moral Philosophers of the Pagan world, and the 
Fathers of the Christian Church, and of those too, who, like the Neo- 
Platonists, occupied the neutral ground between the rising and 
decaying forms of faith. Of this the edition of Heynders affords 
abundant proof; who has either collected himself, or found in the 
notes of lV3'ttenbach, perliaj>s al) the references to this dialogue to 
be met with in the series of authors alluded to; and after their 
united lal>ours in this field, a verv scanty gleaning has been left, 1 
sus{icct, for such as may lie disposed to gfi o\ er the same ground. 
Far different, however, is the case as regards tlie verbal difficulties 
of the text. For there, after all tlie labours of the learned, I have 
found not a little to exercise tny own ingenuity; and where I have 
failed, others will, I liojK*, be led to try tlicir bauds; for it is only by 
such continued efforts that wc can expect to recover wliat has been 
lost, or to correct what has lieconie corrupted, in one of the most 
fanciful, and, despite a ]K)rtion of its matter, happily abhorrent from 
our finer feelings, one of the most beautiful dialogues of Plato. 

With regard to the object which Plato had in view in writing the 
Banquet, they w'ho arc desirous of seeing the conflicting and equally 
untenable notions of some of the scholars of Germany, must turn to 
Stailaiuin's Prolegomena, p. 35—39, where they will find a sellable 
rejection of the theory of Schleieruutchcr; -who with a perversity of 
judgment for which it is difficult to account, considered the Banquet 
as being clcisely connected with the Sophilt and Statesman, tidth 
which it has not an atom in common, instead of being rather aoom- 
pauion to the Plurdnis, but written if not in a more chaste, at least 
a more diastened, style, than that misunderstood rhapsody. 



DHE BANQUET. 


OB, ON LOVE. 


FEHSONS OV THK DIALOGUE. 

APOLLODORUS, FRIEND OF APOLIX)DORUS, GLAUCO. 
ARISTODEMUS, SOCRATES, AOATHO, TAUSANIAS, 
AUISTOrUANES, EllYXIMACHUS, PH^DRUS, 
BIOTIMA, ALCIBlADliS, 


AI'OLLODOUUS. 

[1.1 * Respecting tiie inattew, about which you ore inquire 
ing,’ I think myself to be not unprejwred. For T happened 
yesterdtty to be corning up to tins city from my house at Phn- 
ferus when one of my acquaintances, who was Iniliind, see¬ 
ing me at distance, called out to me; and playing upon my 
name, said, at the same time, Iloilo!^ Ap(dlodonis, you Pha- 
lorcan,^ will you not stop ? Upon which 1 stopped, and waited 

* As nothing is stated at the commenctonent of the dtalogno respect* 
ing the persons aadrestitid, one would be inclined to believe Uial sumethiDg 
has been lost. 

* PhalSrua was a sca-port about twenty stadia or twu miles from Athens. 

* On this use of otroe, see Kiibncr, Gr. Or. ^ 476, a, 

* The play in (he word ^dKriptvi, Ast would explain by an allusion (o 

the word 9>a\apic* or which was the name of aii aquatic hM 

with a bald pate, in Greek and was here said in reference to 

Ae baldness of Apoltodonis. Other interpretations are to be found, in 
.Stalbaum’s note. Plato wrote. I .suspect, iZ* 4fa\iipig. For the Schol. on 
Ariatoph. 'Opv, 565, says, 6 Si ^aXtipig Spviov hri Xtfivaiov iSvpuri^ 
lexqgdfMrr h it&pA rhv faXXov: where we must evidently read~-d;jrp(irirc 
lexq/tdrierni-—For noUiing oonnecled with the ^XXog could be 

A similar pun was made upon Alcibiadcs, as shown bv Hcsycliius, 'Sirl 
♦oAiisdov* rbv ’AXjtijStddqy ^iptlvb "‘Apiara^og (read Aptattpiv^g) M 
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fpr him. He then said, A}K>U(Kiorus, I was just tvow looking 
fi.fW you, being desirous of hearing fully about the meeting 
between Agatho, and Socrates, and Alcibiades, and tlie rest 
who were pivs^nit at the supper, which took place then> when 
tlwi^e werc'^ some speeches on the subject of love. P'or another 
person narrat<td a having heard it from Piicenix, the 

son of l*hilip; and he said that you knew (all); but that he 
had it not in his power to state any thing clearly. Do you 
then tell me; for you have the iKfst right to narrate the con- 
vej’sation of your friend. Hut first, said lie, tell me, were you 
present yourself at the meeting or not?—It appears, said I, 
that your informant has by no means given you a clear ac¬ 
count, if you suppose, that tiie meeting, about wliieh yon are 
asking, took plane recently. s<) that I could be present at it. 
—1 (thought so), saiil lie.—1 low, lJlau<‘<i,(couhJ it be,) said I ? 
—Know you not, tliat Agathu has not soj(»urued here fur many 
years whereas, since 1 first passed iiiv time with .S(HTutes,and 
made it iny care, eaeli day to know what he said and did, it is 
not yet tliree years. IJeCore tliat time, running about wherever 
lehancc led me, and fancying 1 was doing something, I was 
more wretclied tliun any being wliatever, and not less so than 
you are now in thinking that you' must do everything rather 

•tnXiji'tov yiytr^trOtti irieu'iTrrwr rruna tir’ arrorryveri'fi yap 6 

The hinlw.jsa species of water-wapiiul, in tircek (rairojruyJff, 
npplied, in n siiniliir tniinuer, to a lusmiims peisiiii. Opportunely then 
hus UesNehius. upne Xifivmuc, Kara rit 4»a\i/c (read 4»«X>|rQc) 

dfpfiduvot> Kai nn^pfior. (It ihi'names <ii hirds, ilius pir eu to persons 
ut Athens, Ari-slupliunes has pi^ni .a list in ‘Ope. I'iSs— 

* I have Iranslateil a.s if the tJreek were ilaTvaiattai Tt)v~-^wovtritip 

— T&v rdn-lire 7r#pi tmv iputTiKutv Xoyut rtr*t; i}<rae'^and not tAp 

Tort—Trepi rSiv ipwriKwr Xeymi', rirtf ptrap. I'or the lliu'otnrta was not 
■jTjpi tmv jp(iirirbii> \oywr. 'rile Xdyoi look place merely neridenlaUv at 
the banquet. Moreoier, rdrt e>ideutly requires ^^tsror^elalive Sr*, which 
1 htoe insert»'d befiUM; rrtpt. Lastly, as there ^^e^e no Xoyai culled espe* 
ctally fpiarni«ii, by riee ^pitirmrwn are meant “ lliiiips ndatmp to love.** 

• Sine** Hiune Al.SS. read nr/ytTro ti, othet> oitfytTrm, Plato donbtlesB 
wrote thf/yiiro rt, and instead ot Kiti, which has no iiieuiuiig here, wdv, to 
baluiiec ri. 

' Accordiiip to liitsehel, De Apathouis Vita, p. 19, quoted hy Stalbautn, 
Agatho retired to the court of Areheluus, kinpuf Maerdonia.iiot later than 
01. 93. 1; but not, I suspect, as the Scholinst, on Arisluph. Barp. 815, says, 
with the view of enjoyinp the luxurious Jtvinp to be ibdkd there,, W of 
meetiag with his friend Euripides, who had been invited thither liy'At- 
ohehms; whose countrymen Uiought more highly, than did th» Athenians^ 
of the tidents of the dr^atist. 
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than philoaopliizc.-^-Do not scoff, said h«, but tell mo wbon tho 
mcotiiig took place.—‘Wiien we weiv still cbildmn, Aiid I, it wia 
that Agatho won the piize® with tlie first tragedy, and the day 
after that in wiiich lie and liis {»erforiiii'rs in the Chorus had 
made the sacrifice for his victory.—It is then, said he, a long 
time since, it sf^'ms; hut who was the ivlator ? Was it Socrates 
hiintM'lf ?—Not Socrates, by Zeus, replied 1 ;,but he who told 
it to Pluvnix. It was one AristiHleinus,® a Cydathe.uaian, a 
man of small si/o, and who always went without sandals.*® He 
w*afl present at the meeting, being, it seems to rnc, an admirer, 
the grtMitest amongst, those, then living. ()f Socrates. Never¬ 
theless, I inquired <rf Socrates hini.'4«df about some of the 
things I had heard iVoin him (Anstodemiis); and he (So¬ 
crates) confessed to ;\il lie hail reported.-»-VVjiy then, wxid lie, 
(Glauco,) do not you tell nu'? 'Mic road to the city is very 
coiivein»‘nt for jicrson.''. as they walk along, to speak find hear.** 
Proceeding in this >\iiy we4liit<*red into conversation together, 
so tiiat 1 am now, as I .-aid at the coinniencemeiit, not quite uii- 
prepared. If then I mw.-nt ivlaie the.'te matters {over again) to 
you, I miiM fl<) so.'*-* lh‘.side>, for in oiln-r respects, when 1 am 
cither making myself, or hearing from others, any dimaiurscon 
philosophy. 1 feel, iiylependent of con.siderlng myself bene¬ 
fited, a delight heyond all honmU. I Jut wlien (J hear) some 
other conversation, and c.^pecially jonr.s, who arc wealthy, 
and engaged in money-making, I I'ecl a weariness myself, 
and pity for you my friend.'^, who fancy you arc doing some¬ 
thing, wliilc you are in fact doing nothing. But perhaps, on 
the other harnl. you con.''ii]«u' im: ]»o.ss(i.^sed with an evil genius; 
and I think that yon think corntclly. 1 do not however tliink 
so of you; but 1 know it full well. 

* It at the festival of the Leii^a, cch'hral?;d in 01. 90. 4, %]rs 
Athenmis v. p. 217, llial AKatlio ohtaiuiti lliy first prize. 

* Xenophon, in Mem. Socr. i. i. 2, jnlorins us, that Aristpdcnms was 
Bumamed “ the l.iltle,*’ ami 4iiat he was an atheist, until he was taught 
better by Socrates. 

** 'rhis was dono in imitation of mastor, Socrates. 

There U nirallu.sion to the (act of persons w’ulkinfr along a road and 
entering into conversation in i*seurlo-Bubr. Fab., whim I Ixave restored, 
what no onefSse has been able to do, iii 'I'he Surplice, Nu. 37, 

Ficiuns has, Quod si iienini vobis recuuseri han; viihis, iterum 
rBMMmsebo,** as if he had found in his MS. it oiy itt mi vfuv ittiytioatfiOf. 
ntdra, oilria XPV worn*'. 
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[2.] Friend. Yon are always the Baine man, Apollodonifl, 
^er railing at yourself and others, and you seem to os 
if you really thought all men, commencing from yourself, to 
he, with the exception of Socrates, miserable. Now, from 
whence you acquired the surname of a madman,'* I know 
not;'* for in your discourses, you are ever in such a mood, 
and are savage against yourself'^ and all others, Socrates ex¬ 
cepted. 

. Apol. A ml is it,'** fny dearest fromd, evident then that 
by so thinking of myself, and you, I am mad and talk at 
random 

’ Friend. Jt is not w(»rth while, Apollodorns, to dispute 
about this now. lint as to whiit wc; have retjuested, do not 
do otherwise, but tell us what tin* speeches were. 

Apol. The speeches thei. w(‘ri! of some such kind as this. 
But I will rather c*!idea\ our to ndate, as he (Aristudernus) i*c- 
lated to me (all)*'^ ti-oiu the beginning. 

For he told me that Soerntos, having washed himself and put 
on his slippers, wln<*h lu‘ was wont to do very seldom,'^ met 
him; and that he asked him, w hither he was going, after he had 
made himself so smart; when So4*r!iieH told him, he was gcuiig 
to Agatho's to supjjer; for yesterday (-aid he) at the sacri- 


Apellodont!) nnt rually mad, but only as violent ns a madman in 
all he did and e»aid. For .iurh i» the lutMUing of partKo^,', as showu by 
Stalbaum. 

The S' IBC requires, Mhat Hast was the first to remark, “I know 
very well,” ii (Jn'ek, tv ko-tow' tytoyt. 

Hoinnid quotes opportunely trom Plautus, “Non sanua satis, Me* 
ntechmc, qu nune ipsus inaled leius tibi.” 

** SuUbarm says that A]iollodonis ironieally confesses himself to be 
mad. Hut in what word, or words, the irony is to bo found, he does not 
deign to tell us. Tlie sentence is iuierropative, ns r''marked by Hommel, 
whom Stalbaum should have followed. 

^ On the use i>^rrapairaitv. see my note in i£s<'.h. Prom. 1092, where, 
in illustration of my restoration of a fragment of .ffischylus— W. ollv 
eofonftci Mq dWd Traparratta xiXvy —I should have referred to 'Firoilus 
and Cressiila, iii. 2; “Nell, he is full of harmony. No truly, lady, Ho; 
Rude, in good soothe; in pood soothe, very rude.” 

** Hero again one would prefer wav to Kai. On the confusion in cai and 
iraZ, see Person, Orest. GM. 

** Ot^^ite this assertion, we are told by iEHan, in Var.'Uiat. iv. 18, 
that S^ratqa was accused of being nice about his personal appeanncai. 
And so^rhkpa he was, aa compared with some of the philoacq^era, 
in tito Iraguago of Aristo^umes, “ were for six yean unwashed.** 
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for the.victory) 1 avouled him, for fear of the crowd; but 
agreed to be, with him to-dajr. 1 have therefore rilade myaelf 
smart to go to a handsome man in a handsome manner*^ But 
how, said he, Aristodemns, have you the disposition to be 
willing to gd with me,“* uninvited, to a supper ?—And 1 re¬ 
plied, said (Anstodemus), that I will do as you may command. 
—Follow me then, said (Socrates), that wo may by a change 
pervert the proverb,-^® that 

To tho featitA of (he ^vill go 

Tho good of lUtdr own accord. 

Homer, however, nearly seems to have not merely perverted 
the proverb, but to have tlone violence to it. For after de¬ 
scribing Agamemnon as pre-eminently good in the afllkirs of 
war, and Mmielans as“tt soft-hearted spearman,”(in I\. P.588,) 
yet, when Agamemnon had made a saeritlee and was feasting, 
he has introduced (in [\. U. 408) Menelaiis iis condng to the 
feast uninvited, an iirferior man to tlic banquet of his betters. 
On hesaring this, said (Aristodemus), Perhaps I too shall run 
a risk, not Socrates, as you say, but as in Homer, if I, a person 
of no ])arts, go to the banquet of a clever man uninvited. 
Will you tli<‘n make an apology for bringing me? for, as to 
myself, 1 will not conless tliut I came uninvited, but invited 
by you. 

0 Iwo ttim-llicr going will ouns.«It, 

'I'hn one lor the other,” ** what wt- huvo to say, 

Stalhanm conceivtn, witli Ileriiiann aiifl Kosl, that iV Iw could follow 
ItaWittJrurafitjf, contrary to the canon of Dawira. Had lie looked to tho 

du 

Tcadingfior the MSS. he would liavc S4;cn that two olTer koXw, which leads 
to KaXtiif ictfit Trapd KuXitv xd\ovni%fot, a vcrac priibubiy of Euripides. 
At all events Soeratca, who was as ugly us Silcnus, w'ould aearccly apeak 
of himself as a handsome man, although he might speak of his doing a 
thing iu a handsome ni^niier. 

-* In lieu of ai' Wrni—which could not follow' IBiXetp, common Bonae 
manifestly points to o/*’ iti'ai—a fact that luw esoajied the notice of every 
editor, despite the siilaaHiucnt Svv re cv' ipxopivto, 

** The proverb was originally, as stated by the Scholiast, Ai/r6uarot i* 
&yaOm StiXiHv iiri Satrac lam, i. e, “ To the feasts of the cownta will go 
the brave of their own accord,” and was applied to Hercules when he ap¬ 
peared before Ceyx, as the latter was enjoying a feast, ^t is alluded to 
in a fragment of Bacchylides, and of Cratiniis and Eupolis, quoted re¬ 
spectively by Hihenttus and the Scholiast here. ^ 

In the words within the numerals, rt H’ ipxoftfvto irpS & 
tw ^ovTuvitofuBOf there is an allusion to Hotner, IX. K. 224, rt IB' 
ipgopivw mu n trpA d rev iv6nn>. From whence, strange to say, Fischer 
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replied (Socrates). But come, let us be going. ,[3.] After 
^onversin^a little in this way, he said, on they went. But 
on the way, Socrates, attending tu something in his own mind, 
was left behind in the walk; and that he, (Socrates.) bade 
him, (Aristodemus,) who was waiting, to go on; but that when 
he arrived at Agatlio’s dwtdling he found the door open, and 
there, he said, hapi)ened a ludicrous incident. For a servant 
from within, straightway meeting him, leil him to where the rest 
were reclining (at the table): and that Agatho, on secdiig him, 
said immediately, Aristodcmiis. you are (!ome very opportunely 
to Bup with ns ; but if you arc come for any othi*r pur|iose, de¬ 
fer it to another time ; for (know that) I was looking about for 
3 rou yestenliiy, that I might invite yon, hut I c.oidd not seo 
you. But how an' you net bringing Secrates t«) us?—And 1, 
turning round, .'vaid lie, saw no wlicre Socrates I’ollowing me. 
1 stated however that 1 had come with S<'cratc8, having Ixjen 
invited liithcr by him to supper.— You did well, said Agatho; 
but where i.s he himself?—He was coming hcliinrl me just now', 
said 1; and I too vvondia* wIutc he can lie.—Bov, said Agatho 
to one of his servants, will yon not make in<|Miry lor Socrate.**, 
and bring him in ? but do you, Aristod<mius, said he. recline near 
Krvxinuiehus. ‘■‘•‘And he said that a servant washed him,®* 
that he might take his phur upon the couch ; hut that some other 
of the servants came and brought word, tliat this®'’ Socrates 
had withdrawn himself, and was standing in the porch of a 

was the first to correct p rov for ocoi". found in ail the M.SS., oud in the 
version of Ficmus, “in ipso ituim'," and still more snauffoly Wytten* 
hneh, in lh>>]it>th. Crit. i. p. 117. rojocted the only succcssiul rostoralion 
madt! by Fischer in the whole of IMato. 

M—84 I'JImj tdti ptld. have. Kai airoviZtiv rbv iratSa^ tpa xav 

Karaxioiro: out of which Fu inus was uimbio to make the least sense; 
and hence he has jrivoti, what tlic tram ot idi us .-.cenu'd to require, “ Hens 
tu, dato hulc uifiiiihits aquaui, ut jam sedeat." iStephcns however was the 
first to sa{!:((cst that f !ny lad here: from whence Bast, in Spccunen Criuc. 
p. 10, was ievl to f fitv, adopted by Bokk., Ast., Stall). Bui iu the first place, 
aliUough ov luid ol are frequf'urly found in pure Attic (Jrcek, S never is, 
except hi tw'o doubtful passap>s, one in § 4, anil the other in Ucp. i. p. 327, 
A. Secondly, the article could not be thus introduced before xalia. And, 
lastly, it is in rain to say with Stalbauin that xov, omitted in the majority 
of MSS., owes its ori{;in to Vm liiroi', fottnd in five MSS., as if <> 0*00 would 
bo ooij^loyed to cxplaiu Vca. There is some deep-seated tdisofdor hero, 
which I could perhaps by a hold coiyecture curt'. 

Instead of ovroc, Plato evidently wTote aMc : and so Ficuios finmd 
in his MS., as shown by his rersiou, ** Socratem ipsum.’* 
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neighbouring houde; and when 1 calied to (said the 

boy,) bo i*efaaed to come in.—Absurd! said (Afatho), will 
you not call him ?, and do not Unive him there.—But (Aristu- 
demtis) told me, tliat he said, By no means; but let him alone; ' 
for he had such a habit of withdrawing himself. He some¬ 
times stands still, said he, wherever lie inny hap|>en to be. He 
will be here presently, as 1 guess. Do not then disturb him, 
but let him alone. Nay then, if you think it best, said 
(Agatho), 80 we nui.st do. But, slaves, said he, prepare the 
feast for us the rest. By all means put hefoi'e us what you 
like; since there is nolKaly to superintend—an act which I 
never do myself. Conceiving then n)yf»eli' and tlus rent here 
to be invitwl by you to supper, t'litcrtiiin us so that \ve may 
commend you.—[4.] After this, liC said, tliey went to siip()e.r; 
but ^>cnite8 had not ccuue in. Agatho, therefore, gave fre¬ 
quent orders tt) send for Socrates; *^Vmt he (Aristodemus) 
would not permit it. Tlmt he (StxrnUes) tlierefore came, hav¬ 
ing waited as usual, a imt lung Init at fiirtliest, when 

ttiey were in tiie middle of .sup)>er. Agatho then, wiio hap- 

^ Stalbanm, stnuurc to s.iy, still siiclis to Kri/fur, liiiiinl it soruis in nut 
a sill pie M.S,, ami which is intclliL'ililc only by iiiHcrliiip, as .SydfSibam 
has done, tbu wor(J^^ “ Sind the bey.” The MS.'S, rarv bctM(‘4"a rai av 
and Kai <tov. Hi m e PlAo wrote, I su‘'j>ec;i, *«/ ror KaXovt’rof;, i. e. 

“ and on some one calling.” 

Thiersch, jasllv i>trctid«*«i with irarnac. wl^.hi'd to read iirrtarr 
with two Mss.; arid .so Ityndcrs ami Ituckcrt. .sialbaum at¬ 
tempts to dclViid Tfiprtjc liy ^las'.apcs not iit |ujim. I’liito wrote, I sus¬ 
pect. t<rr<drr 7riii'wi*r«c' irofiarjOtr' oi'i'—. For thus, by the mention uf 
aungor, the slaws would know that tlicy W4 rc to jdacc an ributidancc on 
the table. 

»—w Here Stalbaum was the tlrat to iiurodun* if Hi oiac ^ov,.found in 
three MSS., in lieu of avrop Hi oi<k {up in sonic, or rup Hi oi/ie tdv in 
odtera, or 6 Hi o/ac udoiited by Itckkcr, from four .MSS. Ficinua 
baa evidently abridged J.hc whole pussape, either bcci^use there was sotne- 
thiug wanting in liis MS , or bi^eausi- lie could not make out the syntax. 
Plato wrote, I suih[h>c(, avrdv ci cHk apuvat, i. v. “ but ihul .Socrati's did 
not give in,” and i}ienp S’ avrop of/, TruXip h/c liuOn, Siarpi- 

ipavTOt i- c. ” and that he now came not, havjug wrusted, as he w’as wont, 
aome conaiderable time.” 'riut would be at least inle.llitiible, wdiiidi the 
Greek at present is not. IJekker, however, would in lieu of i' read i, 
which is said to be an obsolete form of ibe nominative pf the reciprocal 
pronoun eu; nor has he fell the least repugnance todeiile lltc pure (jrcok 
of Plato in ft way to satisfy Domtldson indeed in 1'he New CniLvIuA, p, 
171, but nobody cise, that I have heard of. For the smallest paritelo of 
eoiBimia aenae would enable any one to see that a reciproed pronoun 
ooold not have a nominattve. 
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pened to be lying on the coach at the lower (end the table) 
<Blone^ said^ Come hither, Socrates, and lay yours^ down by 
xne; in order *®that, by touching you,** I may ei^joy that wise 
thought, which has occurred to you in the porcli. For it is 
plain that you have found out and possess it; for you would not 
have previously stoo<l aloof.^*-T-Socrates then, sitting down, 
observed, It would be well, Agatlio, if wisdom were a thing 
of such n kind, as to flow from tlic party filled with it, to the 
one who is h,‘ss so, wdien they touch each other; like water 
in vessels running by means of a thread of wool®* from the 
fuller vessel into the eniptier. For if wisdom were in this 
state, I shoiilil valueliighly a reclining near you. For I 
think 1 should be filled by you with wisdom abundant and 
beautiful. For mine would be mean and tjue.stionable, being 
as it were a dream, ilut yourti i.s brilliant, and has a great 


»—As tlu' weirdo dwro/tt}•()»• qov an- owifled in what are called Ihe 
four hc'st MSS., they arc (Masidored an inlorpiil.ition fty Iloinmol. It U 
certainly difticiilt to lunlcnstHiid huw A^adn^ ('onld better e-idoy Utc wUdoin 


of Socrates by toiichm^; him than by not loucliiu^. 

*® The Greek ia ov yu{) Hv icpoarrittTti^, Vfliu h Fieinust renders Alio- 
quill null imii dm restin.s.scs.” Itut he thus loit ni^ht of tlio doubled pru* 
positions, wpo and avo. Sydenham has, “ Fur otherwise you w'ould uerer 
nave doaisted from yonr piirtsuit ” SJielley, *• You wtnild not have de* 


parted till you had dibcovered and Kceured it.” 'And so Stuibaiim; who says 
that we mubt supply ti pi} trots arru, alter Trpoairtfrrijs. 'J’he sense evi¬ 
dently requirud is, “ You Wimbl iioi liavi' stood apart in n stale of doubt 
in (5reck, ov yAp&v aTropfims uiritTrijr. 

De G*>el, in bihliothce. (’rit. N<iv. t. ii. p. 274, was the first to ex~ 


plain the allusion in the words, rui rue ipiou, by shouin^ that if a thread 
of wool be so placed, tliat one end of it is m a ;;lass full of water, and the 


other in an empty one, the w.ater will by a kind of caiultarv attraction 
rise from the fuller vo^seI and fall into the emptier one, until flie quantity 
in each is equal. The aame ideusiTms i<* haw presented itself to SheUev*, 
who thus translates the passmro, " Like the liter in two chalices, which 


w ill flow tlirou{rh a flock of wool from the fuller into the emptier, luitU 
both are equal." Dut Ue Qcel failed to remai*k, that as ^la rov ipiov 
could not be found in correct Greek, IMiito probably wrote Aijweo 
ipiov, or even without i^cd, if to this passurc is to be referred the ^I. in 
Uesych. Aii'iia tpiui. With regard to the preceding sentence, it is alluded 
to by Plutarch, in Sympos. ii. p. 818, K., titrTTfp Ik irKiipovc KAKueoettc 
Ktvtfy Avoppot) TIC yiyvtrai. * 

** As tJie Uirce so-called best MSS. read npia/uv, Stalbaum sug¬ 
gested ripia ph', observing that the apodosis of the sentence might w 
understood. But after the preceding el ot'rutc thc^ could be no 
apodoslil, and even if there could, that in correct Greek rtp&aiQm^ not 
rip&v, means '* to set a value." Correctly then does he add that **.thert 
is need of the alteration." 
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(liQpe fbr increase, since already it has shon^ out from* 
you so T^mently, and became conspicuous the day before 
yesterday, in the presence of more than thirty thousand^ 
Gretas, its witnesses. You are saucy, Socrates, said Agatho. 
But 1 and you will shortly afterwards try the question touch¬ 
ing our wisdom, and Bacchus shall decide the cause, but for 
the present turn yourself to the supper. Upon this he told me 
that Socrates reclined himself, and took his supper, and so did. 
the rest, ond that they made libations, ^nnd sung the praises 
of the gml, and (after |K?rforming) the other rites,®* they 
turned ilicinsolves to drinking; when Pausanias,®® he said, 
opened the conversation thus:— 

Well then, gentlotncn, said he, after what fashion shall we 
drink tlie easiest (and best) ?®® For my part, I confess to you 
that I really leel myself not very well Irom yesterday's de-: 


** Allhongh iroW^v iTri^omv fxov<ra would mean ** having made a 
great progress,’' yet such an idea would be inapplicable in tlic cose of 
AgaUio, who-e early huccoss gave the promise of future progre^. Hence 
Plato wrote, t susjwct, voWifv iiri^otrip for iXjritl’ ip 

might easily have dropt out before Hence, too, we can under¬ 

stand the origin of iirirncir, found in the margin of a Vienna MS. 

** This number is meiitiL{ju;d not without rcaMon. For Aristophanes 
says in'EiocX. IFM, tliero were more than ’ll),(KK} citizens; and so dues 
Herodotus in v. 99; and Ailschiiies in Ilcpi Tlaftanp. p. .Ilfi, that there 
were just us many disrcputalilo persons, us l)<‘m»stiicuos at Athena. 
The number would have been increased, had not Agatho's victory bc^n 
gained at the Lensea, the dramatic festival, at which Ailieniaiis aloite 
wore present, as we learn from Aristoph. 'A%. 478, Avrot yAp itrpivt 
irrl rf ArivaOp ’<rr' Aym', Koiivw^tpoi Traptunp. 

**—** The Greek is rai avaprac tup ^tov Kai t& uWa t& vopi^^ofMpa. 
But as there is nothing to tell what god is here alluded to, and nothing 
to govern rA &Kka rd vofttl^outpa, opportunely has Athenseus, in v. p, L79. 
D.t Hirtp Kal JlKArutp ^vAafftrit Kard rb l^vpwbtriop’ ptrd ydp to 
tuirvJioai oiropbdc rk iroi^irni xai rbv ^tuv vautvkrapraf rotp vo- 
ftiXflfihfotc yipaou From whence it is cosy to see that Plato wrote^ca* 
rbp $tbp iraiapioaptaf trai Xvoaprac rd d\Xa rd vo/itlioptpa —i. e. 

bynuiingwith a ptran the god (Apollo), and paying tliu otl^er rites.'’ 
For thus Xvttavrat rd &KXa rd popt^bptpa would be aimiJar to tfeotp— 
rd dXXa irdvra rd vopil^Sfitpa — btaoofuv, in Pseudo-Platon. Alcibiad. ii. 

S . J5i, B*, and »aavivapTtc with ioirtioaPTO sat Ixmdptvap in Xenoph. 
ympoa. ii. 1. ^ 

On this Pansanias, who was a lover of Agatho, see Protagor. p. 315, 
D. f 18. • w 9 

' The old edd. ^tffra. The MSS. ora. Ficinus unites both— 
J«nua iuaviusque.** Perhapa Plato wrote here «sp (for so two MSS>} 
*■«< dptora. } 

vot, lit. ^ * 
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JbftQob, an41 have need of some respite^ and sn 4L think the 
most of you have; for you were here yesterday. Consider 
then in what way we may drink the eiwieat.®^^Aristophanes* 
then said, You speak however* well, Pausanias, on this point, 
that we should by alt means procure for ourselves an easy 
method in our drinking. For 1 am one of those, who, were 
thoroughly drenched yesterday.—Upon hearing this, Eryxi- 
maebus/' the son of AeumCnus, said, Both of you say well: 
hut I want to hear from (»nc of you, how dws Agatho hear 
up witli strength in drinking.—I am by no means very strong,^ 
said (Agutho).—It would be a god-send, said Er^'ximaciius, for 
us, both rnpelf, and Aristodeinua, and Phaedrus,^® and these 
hero, if you, the stouter men at the bottle, have on the present 
occasion flinched. For we are at all times weak. Stwrates 
indeed I put t»ut of the account; for he is all-sufficient on 
both p(»ints,'*^ so that it matter.^ not to him, whichsoever we 
may do. Since then noim of tlie persons presctit seem in¬ 
clined to drink much wim;, I may be perhaps the less dis¬ 
agreeable, if 1 tell the truth about getting drunk. For from 
the physician’s art, I (;(>nei i\e tliat this hits become a matter 
quite evident to myself, that drunkenness is for men a very 
bad thing; and I would neither willkigly myself ^*be willing 
to drink far on,'*'* nor aclvi-<c any other person (to do so), 
especially when still sullering with a head-ache from the night 
before.—As for me, sai«l Plia?driis of Myrrliinous,^’* takii^ 
up the discoui*se, I am accitsiomed to attend to you in otlter 

The repetition of wf is rutlior jejune. Ficinus has ** levins 
salubri usque.” 

This waa the Comic |>oot ; as shown by $ 43, where M quoted a 
verso from Nt^. 3f>l. 

** Instead of roi'ro ftrvroi tv Xeyeic, where Stalbaum vainly attempts to 
defend [dvroi by passages not in point, one would prefer Tovr' i/tiv yi 
vovv, tv Xtytic. For thus ifibv vovv is found writhout sard, MmiUtf 10 
yvutfiifv y* iftnv in Aristoph. 'KkicX. (^19, (372.) Hip, 232. 

0 x 1 this Eryxiniaelius, see I’rotugor. p. 315, C. § IS. 

*''* This Pha'driis gave tlie name to l^lato’s earliest Dialogue. 

In lieu of cat apiftortpa, whttre cat is unintelligible, Ficinua found 
tear’ dp^dripo, as shown by his version, ” ad uurunique,"— -i. o. ** to diiidc 
or not.” 

•1 By )|o process could jvwv elvai—40<Xu«rat/a bqJthua fenitd in one 
sentlnce; nor could 7r6ppia ho united to iOiX-^ceupt or mtiP, > There is 
eomD error here, which 1 could correct, satufaetorily to myselfi but not 
M ^rhapB to others. 

' * Myrrhinoua was a pariah belonging the Panditm fiibe atAthotta. 
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aod in wbutev^er you iity about the pb^cian^ll art« 
■tto io would the rest here, if they are velKaavised.^—'[8.] 
On heaiiag this, they all agreed not to make the present ^ 
meeting a debauch; but to drink thus^^ as tliey pleased**— 
Sitwe then this has been decreedi said Kryxixnachu^ that we 
are to drink as each one pleases, and that there is to be no 
compulsion, the next thing I have to propose is, to let the 
fiut^phiying damsel, who has just come in, go away and play 
to herself, or, if she pleases, to the women within; but for 
08 to mix'with each other to-day in conversation: and on 
what kind of conversation I am willing, if you wish it, to 
explain.—This, tiiey all said, they wished, and bade him ex¬ 
plain nwordingly. 

Hereuptiii lOryximac.hus stiid, The comrricncement then of 
my speech is in iIk* style of the Melanippe of Euripides, 

The lale 1 li.ive to tell is not my own,^" 

but from PhaHlrus here. For Plimdrus is on every occasion 
saying to me, with an air of indignation. Is it not a shocking 
thing, says he, Kryxinmehus, for hymns and pmans to be made 
by poets in honour of some other deities; and yet not one 
amongst so many poetsswho have been born,*^ has ever com¬ 
posed a panegyric ui>on Love, wlio is a deity of such an age,*'^ 
and of such a power ? But if, on the other liond, you are 
willing to look carefully into the utilitariansophists, (yon 

I have translated as if tho Greek werr ju'jf " ur, i/ (v /lovXevntvro, 
m 2 ot Xoiirfli; where is due to eicht MS.S., ti Ui Orcili on Isuerat. 
Hepi 'Avre^otr. p. 32, ei' to Bast, Bpisi, Crit. p. i3, and to ^ouXriietvre I 
have boon led by fH fiovXeC'uvrai, the conjecture of Wiuckelmann lOi 
Budiydcm. p. 140. Tiie old edd, have vvv S' av ti /SoiXovrat. Ftcinus, 
**^nunc UtmUtter modo c»lcri quoque ennsentiant.’* 

^ Stalbaum asscrlA thiR o'vtmc is spoken StutnxwQ, iDut how any one 
oodM by any gesture show that eadi of the party was to drink as be 
liked, he does not, nor could ho, explain. IMalo wrote avrus, ** of his 
own will.” See my Poppo’s Prolejtom. p, HI. 

* The whole verse, of whirh Plato has <|notcd only tho first half, was 
Die i/tdg i avOog *aXV fujrpbg vapa, as sliuwn by Dionys. Hal, t. 
il. p, S8 and 103. Otlierwise one might have elicited Oiie iftbg b piOdc 
Itrrtv, Bv ffiXXta Xeyeiv, as Sydenham portly suggested. 

The iniroduc lion of ycyovdrwv is duo to tlie notion tliat ” Poota 
xuadiur, non fit*— • 

Ibis is said with reference to the fiction of Cupid being a’ohiid sail 
a god at the santo time. 

* Thu is the exact rendering of ^ the Sophists in the 

2 i ^ 
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^iU 3^(1 tliat some)^ have composed cncomiams nn pitoiie on 
Hercules^ and other persons, as the best of them, l^rodicus,^ 
has done. This, however, is the less wonderful.^ But 1 
have lately met with a little book, by a wise man, in which 
salt has a wondrous praise for its utility; and upon many 
other things of such a kind you may see encomiums.^ 

t 

time of Plato were, like the Paiilologrists of the present day, constantly 
directing public attention to what was useful in a pecuniary new, and 
laiigliing down every other ]>unuit of a more intellecUial character. 
See my article *' On the New School of Supurlicial Panlology,” in The 
Church of England Quarterly Review, vol. i. p. 446—474. 

•* For the prcservaiioii of li'p^atig ■we are indebted to Piciuns, who 
has “ Atqui, si vis qua'rere, invenies pnifeclo Sophistas disertos—Jaud- 
osse.” Hence I suspect tliat fl'poic rtvac Av has dropt out after 
rdc—for0 and «p are easily couleundi d m MSS., as shown by Schow on 
Hesycii., where in klvbv the MS. has n/p^oi'lor Hj^fpov. Stalbaum says 
that tvyypa*l>uif is governed by Shvuv. Rut he adds, ns if half asliamed of 
the absurdity, that Fieiims has “ invenies .sophintns—hiudasse,” and seems 
to have read in his MS. trpiitTttc—lvyypti<l>tn>, with rtiiroi'c understood. 

** I’lalo alludes to the tlisj-sortation of Prodicus, entitled'Upai, so much 
admirod, ns we learn from Phiiosiratiis in his Lives of the Sophists, and 
from Xeno|dioii in his Memoirs of Socrates. The ullegurical story of the 
Judgment of Hercules is related by the last-mentioned writer, although, 
as he tells us himself, not in the pompous words of the original author, 
but in his own men* simple style. S. *' 

** In defeiiee of rai after fiaWov, to which Dost and Thiersch objected, 
and which is omitted by two MSS., Stalbaum has produced, as usual, pas* 
sages not in point. 

^ Tzetzirs in Chiliad, ii. USo, and Erasmus in the commencement of 
his ** Stuititiie Luu.s,” and in the letter to Sir Thomas More preAxed to 
it, has given it list of similar Lreatisi's; to some of which Wolf has alluded 
in his Prolegomeu. p. xvxr. (o the Leptinean oration of OemoNthencs; 
and Wyttcnbuch on Plutarch .Moral, t. i. p. 385. ed. Lips., and to the 
authors quoted by both, may be added Psetido-Demetr. llipl 'Epfitiv, f 
172. Froulo's Encomium on Smoke and Dual, and Carelessness, pub* 
published by Mail, who, iu p. 361, refers to the praise of Poverty in Xeno» 
photi’s Banquet, iv. 20 , and to that of the Guat,^y Dio Chrysostom, who 
Jikeuise wrote tlie praise of n parrot, as stated by Synesius; while 
Pronto, in p. 41, alludes to M. Ctesar’s praise of Sleep. Appion’s Encomium 
on Adultery is given by Clemens Romanus, i. p. ^5, od. Coteler. ; while 
amongst the unedited works of Michael Psellus^ says Fahricius in 
Biblioth. Griuc. T. x, p. 71, are tp be found Encomiums on Bugs, Lice, 
Fleas, and Wine. With regard to the praise of salt, this probably camb 
from the school of Pythagoras. At least in the Timicus, p. there is 
the remarkublc oxpres.sion dXa^—; while kycompsHne Cle¬ 
mens ^exaudrin. in Cohurtat. p. 13, Plutarch in Sympixk U. p« 680 , 
and Athen. viii. p. 359, E., some idea maybe formed of the matter eqn- 
tained in the praise of salt ; the anonymous author of whidi wu* I 'turn 
pect, no less a person than Socrates. 
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^(Strknge)* ibat about such subjects manj sbonU!f have be% 
stoutcd great care^'^^ but that not a single person should ever to 
this day have dared to hymn Love worthily; and thus Ims a 
deity so great been neglected. Now, in nil this, PhaEdrus 
seems to me to speak correctly. 1 am desirous therePttre to 
bring at the same time my contribution to this subject, and 
to gratify him; and at the same time it seems to me becom¬ 
ing for the persons here on the present oetmsion to give glory 
to the god. If then this seems good to you likewise, there will 
be a sudlcient subject of discussion before us. For 1 vote that 
each of us shnil sfnmk in in'uise of Love, an oration, the most 
beautiful be can, {proceeding on the right-hand side; and that 
Phtedrus shall begin, as he is reclining at the top, and is, 
moreover, the father of the discussion.—Not a single person, 
Eryxiranchus. said Socrates, will give a contrary vote,’’^ For 
neitherwoiihl I say no, who say that I know'nothing els<‘ than 
the matters relating to love; nor would Agatho, nor Pau- 
eanias,^ nor wouhl, J ween,*'-* Aristoplianes, w'hose whole 
occupation is relating to ]>ionysus and Aphrodit6 ;***' nor 

The Greek is, to ovv roiovTtav /i#r -iripi iro\\t)v errovSijv iroi//- 
(raffBah where rd — iroitjiratrOi/i is compared with iht* ]ia!iwaB:t*» quoted by 
criticshrom AriMoph. 'ope. b and 7, Harp. 7JI, 8IG, Plato Phoedon. 
p. 99, B., to prove that ro with an uiliiuiive is eYpressive of aslonihhnieQt. 
But in that ease, as Stujilieiis was the first to remark, one would have ex¬ 
pected dXX’ oKrtiir ^ptKr/vBai rovUiiit^ in the next elnnse. And ho Firiinus 
has translated, “ in his itaque studiosc vorsari, Ainorem veru, tanlum dcum, 
anullu adhuc mhuiic usque diem ]iro dipiiiute laudari.sed usque contenini, 
cm non gravissimum videtiir," os if his MS. had rivt ov wMtivov tlput 
ioKoiydv; words that might have en.sily dropt out from their similarity to 
ravra got £oict( ci}. Be this however as it may, it is evident that roto!&- 
rttv coiiia not be separated from wept by /ot', and that the antithesis in 
giflP Iva requires woXXoi'C, which is requisite likewise before irotiivatrBui : 
for in this tOTinula tho accusative is and must bo found with the vt^rb. 
And so I have translated? Pluto wrote r&v ftev oav toIovtihv vrkpt 
\o^ tfwwir^ iroiipraffBai, where rwv is due to two MSS. 

The Greek is ^^^pairat, in allusion to the pebble which was used for 
voting in public meetings. 

** Ficintts has nee etiam Agailion et Pausanias adversahnntur.” For 
he proWbly found in his MS., ohr Avr^iwouv dv, in lieu of oirt nov, 
where srov has no meaning, and rarely, if ever, follows ovrt. 

** In d^ence of after vhrr, —ofre, Stalbaum r^era to Herbs! 

on Xenophon's §|ymposiutn, p. 17. He ought rather to luive suggested, 
&Pt as i have translated. 

Stalbaum appositely refers to Lneian's Kpovisd, i 34, where Dionysus, 
AphxOditd. and theOracesare timUarly unitcid with the idea of '* a feast of 
naMn ana a dow of aoiiL** 
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ijfvould an 3 >*one ^Ise of tlieso whom I s<».e here. 4pnd jet Jt is 
not fair and equal for us who are reclining'the lowest down. 
However, if tiujse who are before ua sh.ill speak suffieiootlj 
and well, it will be enough for us. Let Phosdros then, with 
fortune favouring, begin and make a panegyric upon Love. 
[6.] To this all the rest assented, and bade him do, as So¬ 
crates (had said). Of all then which each person said, neither 
Imd Aristoderniis a perfect recollection, nor have I of all that 
he told me: hut^' what was said, and by whom, that seenied 
to be worth remem boring on these points, I will detail the 
speech of each individual. 

lie told mo then, as I aay, that Phmdrus first began some¬ 
what aflcr this way, and said—Love is .a de.ity mighty and 
wonderful amongst men and gods, on many other accounts, and 
not the least as regards his ori'jriri. For to be one of the oldest 
of the gods, is a thing ( s-iid luO *** of lionour. And there is 

«»—Misted .w usual liv liis su^wrsritinus nMorenre for wliat he con¬ 
siders the best MS8., Stalbaiiiu uoiild oimt, as they do, cii'cu uft«r aKiOft' 
v^fidvivTor, as if could thus stand by itself in any but incorrect 
Greek. Had he m»l boi'H luislnl likewise by Ast, who fancies that fi-— 
AitOftvr)fi6v€VTov is an admissible construction, he ini^^ht perhaps have 
smi that Plato wrote, H. ct KuWiirra uk‘ovtf> tCoKi /toi d^tofivfif/otftvHa 
r* tlvai, i. 0 . ‘‘But what (tccincd to me the must beautiful to hear, and 
worthy to be remembered which makes a soniew’hat better sense than 
the rubbish of the recoivc.d text, a /utXorra Kal wv tSoKi fioi i^ioftvti- 
fioptvrtitp tJvai, For thus fniXiera and KaWnrra are frequently con¬ 
founded, as shown by P»>rson on I’lnm. 678, and w’hile itAWinr' Axovtiv 
may be compared with Tuer of>ic aKovttv —icaXd in Soph. Aj,. 120*.>, very 
luckily has ahofiviifiovtPTa hfvn found in tlirec IdSS.; for it leads to 
dhouvrifMVfvrta : and Urns t^o^f — dKwfii'riftoptvTfa fipai will be similar 
to f avreitQ irafUTtjTta tlvai in Thucyd. i. 7‘2, and a similar union of 
^ojcMi'witlt a verbal adjective in—nog and fli'oi will be found in i. 118, 
ii. 13, V. IT), vi, 25. vii. 73; in Xenophon, K, A. iv. 4, 14, iv. h, ] j in 
Arrian, B. A. ii. 2G, .3; in Suidus' 'K^afperia rnd TloXtfttirltt, and here 
in I 40, fwi iTTiOtHop dvai. Sometimes the cli^ai is wrongly Omit¬ 
ted, an shown by Thucyd. vii. 60, PwXivTsa iSAm. Appian L p. 67, 
Sfhw., rioppYi TTpXf/jqrsflt—Apalhias ii. p. 60, aTrotroMiina— 
: and Suidos in ‘Avria, and ’Amuropevrla. In Tiuicyd. i. 
140, MS. p. has correctly Ivfi^ovXtvrLa ftm tlvat instead ofovrei. 

Bast was the first to olyecl to i} S’ Ug, which could not be lltUh in¬ 
troduced in a direct sjicech. It is however partially supported by fldog 
in Stobatus Physic, p. 154, by the aid of which Grouser on, Ploti&ns lltmh 
KdXHfiiifC, p. 521, proposed to read ri/aiov dvndoc, aimitai''oo ooXAv 
in So{dt. Phil. 476, KaXXutrop optiSog in Phrnn. 828. Butsu^tSaonj* 
moron would be hero out of place. Aucofdtnidy in •.,Vl«nna 
ho suggested that tiioc was an abbroviation for jlMd 
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a proof of this. For the parents of Love neither nor are 
said hy ai^jr iudiTidutd^ or poet to exist^ Kow Heaioa 
asys, (in Theogoh. 116,) 

Chikoa vras first produced; Earth rose the next, 

Wide>bosumi'd, a Arm seat for all; then Love— 

* 

llie poet says that next after Chaos were bom these two, 
KartK and Love.®® And Parmenides says of ®® Generation, 
that it ®® 

PlanhM that of all tlig goAs Love should be Aral.*’ 

Acusilaus too agrees wdth Hesiod. Thus on many sides it 
is eonfessc'd timt Love is among the most ancient (of things). 
And being the most ancient,®^ lie is tlie cause to us of the great¬ 
est good.®’ For to a jierson ®” being now young,1 cannot men- 

warda. lie should have proposed rlftiop *?oc, “ a scat of honour/’ Ti- 
ina‘u$ hii8''Ec«if ro dya\fia xal ii ronos iv y 'ifpvTai. See lluiudorf on 
Phicdon. p. 111. B. 

** Both nfiiistrrluus on Lucian Ni‘cyoin. p. 481, and Iliihnkcn on 
Longin. $ 31. 1 undi'nitaud by " a prose wntur/' os opi> 08 ed to a 

pool. Bill m Gvt t'k Xi'tyiof !•» a prose wnier. 

This IS not qnile true i<t the l<*!ler, as may be seen in (ho Irarned, 
ingenious, and eleeaut “ Diutrihe in Knnpirl.”of Valckenaor, p. 154—161. 

«s—M As all the words W ithin tlio nnnierals are omiitrd by Stobteua, 
fleyne, in Mf-inoiie.^df! 1’ Acadein. Paris, t. i. |x. 377, wished to expunge 
them, conot'iving they had been inlerpuluted from Aristot. Melaphys. 3,4, 
*rfft ydpoerof (o nof)p»'iCf|C) Karanirtvfi^Mv rrjprnv irerroi,’yL'imv, TIpw- 
rivrop tuv, ”Bp<i>rn dtu/v ptiHnarti vdvvMv. But liommel more 
correclly rejects <»nly, p«rd—*Iipwr« ; unle>8 it bo said that from 

*Epw£ ptra is to be ehcited"Kpwc 'Op({!.frc pfft /itrd. PVr we 
thus obiaiii an additional testimony to the truth ol tite tlic'ory, and can 
nuw'understand, betlPi* than beforu, why Plato Khould speak shortly aAcr- 
wards of the number of the witncsHcs. 

riermnnn, aa stated by Koch in his Preface to Additoment. in 
'lUmon Lex. p. xti., qiioj^d by Slalbauni, was the first to see that Pcvceif 
was personiAed by Parmenides. But be did not see tliat 3n had dropt 
out between Xevn and vp^rtarov, which even Sialhauin lias stumbled 
upon} and still less that, as Simplicius on Aristot. IMiysic. p. 127, testiAcs 
to Parmenides holding that there was airiav Saifinva iv tr6v- 
rmv 1} wdvra rej3rpt'^, i’lato probably wrote, Ttapfievih^ airiav n)v 
yivtuev Xlysf bn npwriorovpli/'l^iiira OitHv /iqWeearo irdvrwvf Zalpova 
y Iv ftimvp wdvrwv, 6 frdvra xvpspva. 

•»_s» In the words UptffjSdraroc ci Stv fuyicmtv dya^uiv imjv ain»Q 
imv, lies hid^ suspect, a verso of Parmenides, npivpvraroQ e ^affdiv 
9VV ditidp lOn fieyivruv. 

w In the Words ei$d( Svri there is a cormption which 1 could 
4ijdiy oamiAt if were the plsee for a lengthened discussion. 
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tion wbft^ is a greats good than a niefal lover, or^ to a 
^over than an object of affection. For that, which c^ould lead 
persons who are to live correctly through the whole of life, 
neither consanguinity^^ is able to produce in tis, nor honours, 
nor wealtli, nor any thing else, so well as love; I mean some 
such thing as the shame for base acts, and the love of glory 
for honourable deeds. For without these (two) it is not pos¬ 
sible for a state or individual to accomplish any thing great 
or honourable. 1 assert therefore that he, who loves, if he is 
found committing any base act, or suffering one from any body, 
and failing through cowardice to revenge himself, would not 
be in so much pain, when seen by bis father and friends or 
any one else, os by the object of his affection. In the very 
same manner, we see that the party loved is vehemendy 
ashamed before the parties loving, if discovered doing any dis¬ 
honourable act If then there could be any contrivance to 
form a city or an army of persons loving and loved, it is not 
possible for them to regulate their own country better’* than 
by abstaining from every thing base, and having a desire to 
be honoured by one another ’*(for what is noble) and fight¬ 
ing side by side, such persons, although few in numlan', would 
conquer, so to say, the whole w'orld. For a lover w'ould less 
endure to be seen by his beloved, when deserting his post, or 
throwing away his arms, than by all the others; and in pre¬ 
ference to tills, ’^either to leave behind his beloved (when 

•• Hommel reads ^ for rat, to balance the sentence. 

In lieu of ftvyytvtia^ Wyttcubach, in Epist. Crit. p. 9, suggested 
iiryhvtta* But Ast refers to Hep. vi. p. 491, C., ledXXoc cat irXovroc xai 
iffxH vw/4ar<>c icai oi'yycvna. But there Ueynders would road tiryiveia, 
aimilar to ovn y&p irXovroi; oure taWog ovrt tvyivtia in Blusonius. 

71—Ti things are mciittonod, ataxvvti and piXortfua, it is evi¬ 

dent that Plato wrote, \iyu St) Suo ru rovrw, not Xiyai Si Sit rc rovro— 
and just before, not v xpt)* hut d xp>)> &tid just after, rovreti' instead of 
rpvrwv. The passages produced by Ast in defence of Xlyw Si S^ rl fo9- 
ro are not in point. 

Stalbaum says, Uiat after ri)v cavreJv is to be understood woXtv. 
But Ficinus has, what is better suited to the train of thought-"-*^ fortitdr 
agerent admiabtrarentquo singula.*' 

7a^» Ficinus has, what is evidently required by the balanco of the 
eentences—" dam (ter verecundiam a turpibus abstinerent, et ad honesta, 
quasi ^quadam emulatione contenderent.*' From whlclieAst was led to 
read mi ^iXorqtov/ievot iri rote icaXocc irp&e dXXqXoyc, similar to lirt 
veZg mXmc piXortuittVf a little above. 

^ laotm ot col fu)y iyicaraKiieitv ye rd sratdwd, where anil 
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belias fallen^y* or not to lusiat him when in dnngf#, he wou|^ 
rather 4ie many deaths. There is not a man so much of a 
coward as that Love would not divinely inspire him to deeds of 
valour, and make him equal to the very b^t by birth. ||7.] 
And in good truth, what Homer says,^^ that a god did into 
some heroes breathe a spirit, this, from himself produced, does 
Love to (all)’^ lovers furnish. Moreover, to die (for another)^* 
lovers alone are ready, not only men, but women too. Of this 
Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, affords a sufficient proof 
amongst tho Hellenes in lichalf of this reasoning, in being 
alone willing to die for her husband, nltliough bis father and 
mother were then living; whom she so much excelled in affec¬ 
tion through lo\’e as to prove them to be aliens (in blood) to 
their own son, and ndations only ig name. And having done 
this deed so noble, she was thought by not only men, but the 
gods likewise, to have efleeted that, although many had 
achieved many and noble acts, to only «ome,^** to he easily count¬ 
ed, did the gods grant tins as a gift, for the .soul to rc*turn from 
Hades; hut^-* tiiey sent her back, struck w'ith admiration of 
the deed. Thu.s do even the gods espt^cially honour the zeal 
bestowed on I..ove and valour. Tint ()rpl»cus, the son of 
Oeagrus, did the godspsend back from Hades with his object 
unaccomplished, hy showing him the pliantom merely of hia 

—ye and Ir before KaraXitreiv arc equally utilnlellipible, I fiavc trans¬ 
lated, as if tho Greek were—n Ktlfttvou tearaXintiv avrov ra toi^ikA ; for 
Kfifui'ov is pro^xTly opposed to the subaequent Kiv^vvtvovTi, and both 
arc untied to rd 7r«i0ficd, as in Phnidrus, p. 'iHM, A., et 24U, A. With re¬ 
gard to the introduction of Kti/itvov, they wliu remombi'r tho battle in 
the Iliad over tbe fallen 1}ody of PatrocluM, will sec at once that it is the 
very word here required to complete the sense. 

** The passages alluded to arc, IX. K. 462, and 0.2G2, where Um heroes 
are respectively Dioincthand Hector. -* 

" To balance the preceding ivioiQ, OrclU on Isocrat. Ilepi 'Avriioff. p. 
325^ corrected ro7c into rraetr. 

Ficinns has alone *' pro alio mori amantca soli/* what the sense re¬ 
quires. Perhws Plato wrote vjrtpairoOvi^trKtu^ y’ fpw/if vwv—ot spiSprtg. 

The whole list of those who, after dying, were said to have come 
back to earth, is confined to Euiydiee, Alcestis, and Sisyphtfs. 

^ The dAXd hero ia so manuestly absurd, that one would have ex¬ 
pected even B^baum would not have ventured to defend it. Ficinus 
has ** continuo, which would lead to afrriea, or rather aMtaipAXa, 
For so those words are constantly united; and we should thus perceive 
the jiecuJiarity in thtffate of Alcestis, who, as we learn (ram thu play ef 
Euripides, m^reatofed to lift on the very of her death. 
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for iliihozii he went^ and not restoring her rei4 self; he* 
oanse he appeared to act the coward, as being a harper, and 
not daring,* like Alcestis, to die for Love^ but contriving to 
go aUve to Hades. Hence on this very account did the gods 
Impose on him a punishment, and caused his deatli tb take 
place at the hands of women. Not so did they honour him, as 
they did Aclnlles, the son of Tlietis, whom tiiey sent evch to 
the islands of the hlest,^® because, having lieard from his 
mother, tliut he would die himself, after ho luid slain Hector, 
but that if ho slew not Hector, lie would return home and 
die an old man, he dar(‘d to pre fer, alter aiding hb lover 
PatrocluM and avenging hia fate, not only to die lor him, but 
over him when <lead. From whence tlie gods, being am;uingly 
struck with admiration, honoureil liiin exceedingly, because 
he had valued so highly the person who had loved him. For 
ASschylus**' talks idly, in saying that Achilles was in love 
with Patroclus; for Aeliillcs was more handsome not only 
than Patroclus, bill all the other heroes, and still beardless, 
and moreover, as Homer says,’’^ mucli younger. But in 
reality the gods honour most the valour, wdiich is shown in 
behalf of love: they still feel a greatiu* wonder and admiration, 
and act more kindly, wlien the person, loved has an adectioti 
foi* the lover, than wdien the lover has for the loved. I'm* the 
lover is more of a godlike thing than the loved, as being in¬ 
spired by a god. On this uiicount did (the gods) honour 
Aciiilles even more than Aleestis, by sending him to the 
islands of the blest. Thus then do 1 assert that Love is the 
most ancient, and most honoured, and most pow'erful of the 
gods, fur the attainment of valour and happiness by man 
both during life and in the grave. 

[ 8.3 Some such speech as this, Aristodemus told me, did 
Pfaa'drus pronounce. But after Pheedriis, there were some 
others, wdiicii he did not well remember; and omitting these, 
he repeatcil that of Pausanias, w’ho said:— 

The subject, PhaKlrns, dws not seem to me to hsve been 
fairly set b<^Qre us, when it was simply proposed to makb.iui 

^ On the i'ilands of the bleat, see Oorg. p. 523, A* § 106, Henex. p. 
335,llorat. Epod. 16. . 

** Thu was donbtlcsa, as Fischer remarks, in the **Mjmiid<)ns|^* in 
the fimgments of which play there are passages retetiag to this.VflQr point. 

• In IX. A. 787. ' 
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«fifstmitttm* ** upon Love. This vooM have be& weA had thcea 
been but o&e Xtore t ^bat n<rw it is not» for one there is oot.^ 
Since then one there is not, the Inettor way is for it to be 
stated beforehand which kind of love wc ought to praise, 
I will endeavour then to put the question on a right footing, 
and to state drst what Love we ought to praise; and then to 
praise in a manner worthy of the god. We all know that 
without Love Yenus is not. If then there were only one 
Venus, there would have, Ikjcii only one Love. But since tbcre 
are two, tiiere must be likewise two Loves. And liow are 
there not two,*^^ one the eldc-r, and who had no mother, a 
daughter of Uranus, (Heaven,) whom we name the celestial; 
the other, younger, a daugliter of Jupiter and Dione, whom 
nro call the vulgar. It is necessary theh for the Love who 
Works with the latter Venus to be culled the vulgar, but the 
other, the celestial. All the gods, indeed, we ouglit to praise; 
but we must endeavour to state what each hns obtained by lot. 
For every action is in this state; it is it-self by itself neither 
honourable nor base; as for instance, what we are now doing, 
either drinking, or singing, or discoursing, there is not one of 
these acts whieli is good, itself by itself, but it turns out such 
in the doing. Rigbtky performed [according as it may be 
done]“ it is right and honourably ; not rightly performed, it 
is dishonourable. So in the case of loving, not every Love is 
honourable, and worthy to be biglily praised, but that winch 
impels to loving honourably. The one then belonging to 
the vulgar Venus is a Love truly vulgar, and works out 

* ••—Picinns omits all between the numerals; and «o docs .Shelley, who 
here, u elsewhere, has looked rattier to tho Latin traiislaUon than to the 
origuud Greek; which is yvv oi> y&p leriv cl(. But Plato wrote, both 
hero and in Apolog. B., pvp3i4iv' o/;yap inTtmelc. For thus oD ia 
found ^ the end of one simtcnco, and followed by oi at the commence-' 
ment or another in Criton, p. 4G, 1). { 6, rdc ftlv, rdc ii oS oi>3tt or by 
another vowel, ae in Pha’don. p. 73, B., dirterw—ofi avro ii, 

** This diatinction between the two kinds of Venus was a part of ancient 
mythology, as shown by the Banquet of Xenophon, whore Socrates says, 
'^whether there be one Venus only, or two, both celestial and vulgar, I 
know not? but this I do know, that there are altars and tonples and sacri¬ 
fices to each Mart; to the vulgar, such as are rather trivial, to the celestial, 
ntch as are limre holy. And you may fairly coi\jectttre that the vulgar 
aends upon uasensual loves; but tiie celestial, those of the som anapf 
firieoddi^ and of honourable acta,-—S. 

* liw words withia brackets are evidently an interpolatioa* 
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iffhatorer lhay Happen; and tins it is wbich inspires the 
worthless love; and such persons in the drat place love women* 
not less than boys; and next, of such os they love, (they love) 
the bodies rather than the minds; ^and then of persons the 
most silly that can through their Jooking only to the act 
of enjoyment, and disregarding the doing so honourably or 
not. And hence it results tliat they do whatever they may 
have in their power/^ whether good or the reverse. ^For 
there is even from the younger deity much than from the 
other, and partaking of the female and male in its generation.** 
But that {W»m the celestial Venus, *®in the first place, not 
partaking of the female, but only of the male, [and this is 
the love of buys]: next of the elder, and a not sharing in 
lust;** and hence they ^l»o are inspired by this love, turn 

••—’■* In»iPad of the nonscnsu;al (»rf(‘lc tirara, mq tty ^ifvuprat, 
dvotfrdriyp, Ficiiiits has, what tlio st'iisu rnatiifiMly requires, “ et sine 
mciiti! hoinmos potius quaiii pnidi'uO"^,” wliu li SfiolU-y h:iLS adopted. To 
soften the Absurdity in (!»(; dv <u'>t'toi>rai, Sydenham translates. “ the 
silliest creatures they e-an lifthl on,*' which would be in Greek (5v &p 
SiiPbiPTat tvpilvt rUv dpotirdnop ; while Schiitz sucfrested, what has 
been found sul)sei]iu‘nlly in two MSS., dpotfraTwi, adopted originally by 
Stalbaum, despite the scn!»il>lo remark of Ast, putt it was at variance with 
the chain of ilioiight. 

** In limi of rir^foxn, which could not be thus applied, 1 have translated 
as if the Greek uere y fxottri. 

•*—"* The Greek for tliis niasn of nonsense is, "Effn ydp Kai dtru r^£ 
Bfov Pfwripac re of-ffijc ?ro\e rj r»/c iripac Ktii ptTtxovtrqc ip rpyev’ufti 
aal 9p\ko\; Kai dppfvoc : where, biivs .Stalbaum, ^roAt* is to bo referred to 
vcwrcpciCi for wo\i> thus follows the eornpanitivo elsewhere in Plato. But 
it could not do so after the inter\ention of two words, r« ovtnjc. And even 
if it could, tiie point at issue has nothing to do with the ago of the two 
kinds of Venus respectively. , The passage has evidently been tampered 
with, os shown by tw'o MSS. omitting kai, and ono reading dpioc for 
Appevoc. l:<*icinus lias Atfectus eiiim hujus modi a Veiiere ilia juniore 
et utriusque sexus in generatione partieipe pfo/luit:** who hiu thlM 
omitted cai and iroXi^ ly n/c iripac. 

* Here again is a mass of nonsense, which Ast and Stalbaum have 

indeed been able to sw'alluxr; but Wolf and Schiitz more correctly ro¬ 
uted tlie words between brarkets as a manifest interpolation; whilh 
Knckert as correctly objected to wpwrov flip olf /ttr«yov<nyc, whitA would 
require oveiyc after Tpttr^yripac, to say nothing of 6 $k thus Vtandlng 
without its logical copula, in the shape of a verb. In the place of all thin 
rubbish how clear is the language of Fictnus, ** Amor aotes>j, qtii eoelestem 
sequiiur Venerem, qune non fceininei, sed maacnli tantum sexus in 
generatione est particeps ipse quoque genus respiett maaciUum; deinde 
quomam antiqnioru Veneris pudictnque esi comcB, at ipsa pmtdghtU 
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tiiemselyerto the nulled feeling an ajfeotion for ihii which ^ 
naturally of greater strength and possesses more of mind. 
[9.} And any one would in the boy Jove itself discover those 
sincerely impelled by this passion. For they do not love boys, 
bnt (youths),^ when they arc beginning to possess mind. 
®*Now this is near the time of tlieir obtaining a beard.®* But 
tliey who begin from this date to love, ai't', 1 think, prepared, 
as if about to associate through the whole of life together, and 
to live in common, ®^and not, after having obtained an object 
in an hour of iinprudcnco, through cheating him as a youth, 
to go away, laughing at him, and to run to another one.®* 
There ought then to be a law not to love a boy, in order that 
mneb cni'c may not be wasted upon an uiicertainty; for it is 
uncertain to wliat end may come tliat ndating to boys, whether 
of vice or virtue, as regards the body or soul. Such a hiw do 
men of virtue indeed lay down, themselves for themselves, 
of their own accord; but we ougiit to compel in some such 
way as thi’% those vulgar lowers; just as we comp(d them, as 
far as we can, not to fall in love with free-born women. For 
it is such lovers as these who give rise to the rr^iproach, that, 
as some dare to say, it is sluimoful to gratify a lover. Now 
they say so with a vii^v to lovers of this kind, from witness'* 
ing their comluct at once unseasoiiablc and unjust. For 
certainly no act d(»ne decently and lawfully can bring with it 
justly blame. And indeed the law relating to love in other 
states is easy to be understood, f(ir it has been de^fined with 
simplicity; but that one here, and tluit at iS[>art.% are com- 

omnis est expers." But that ho found in hih MS. the Greek words an¬ 
swering to thiM vornion may ItiLrly .11111)it of doubt. 

** ^vinus htis alono puoros non nniunt, sod adolt.5L'(>nto8, cum monte 
valere jam eipporiiit,” as if he had found in his MS. oAkydp ipwm irat'^iDv 
dXX'i fiiri apxt^at povp toxrie, vmp, Bekkcr hu.i iidoptvd d\X' 

a from Slcphcus’s conjecture, from which nothing however is gained. 

The winds within tlie iiumerats Sckiilz proposed to reject. In 
their stead Fiemus has a remarkable HUpplctncnt—" lJujuscemodi vr<ro 
gonna exercendoi menti proplnquius asu ad camque cxcrccndum fainili- 
aritas inter ilios uiitur,” aa if his MS. had not only, in lien of ytvettiffKdv, 
tile reading yivn aoKilp, found iu seven MSS., but Kumething else not 
found there, nor any where else at present. But rb ytvnatTKuv, aa 
Stalbaum obsqives. answera to 0 fi xapcfirrdrif in Horn. (id. x. ‘ 279 . 

^ Here again tiie version of Picinus offers a remarkable vAiation, 
**neq^uc ataatum dedi^rei neque ab uno in alterum amatidum abir«| 
neque eitim pueroa awuc mraUs expertes amant, quoi deinde exoletM 
irrideant etreUn^uant." 
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EHb, and amongst ihe Bosotiatifl, and vlierever 
there are not persons clever in speakings the law is Ui^ down 
aimpiy, that it is honourable to gratify a lover; nor would 
any one there, either young or ohl^ say that it is diagraceful, 
in order, I presume, that they who endeavour to persuade 
over the youths, may not be put to trouble, as being unskilled 
in speaking. But by those in Ionia, and many other places, 
^ [where persons live under the barlnirians,]^ it is held to be 
dishonourable. For through their tyrannical governinents 
this, and tlu; love of wisdom and of gymnastic exercises,^ 
(jire considered) disgraceful. For it is not, I conceive, to the 
interest of the rulers that high thoughts siiould bo engendered 
in their subjects, nurstrouj frh'iulsiiips formed, n<jr societies 
in common; all which®** i hose other thiiiga and love especially 
is wont to intrcnluce. And thus by experience leanit the 
tyrants here. For the lovr of Aristogeilon and the firm 
friendship of llarniodius dissolved tlieir power.'**^ [1®*3 
thus, wherever it has l)e«n held disgraceful to gratify a lover, 
it has hei;n so laid down through tlie depravity of the legis¬ 
lators, and the desire of possession in the rulers, and the want 
of niauliiii\ss in the ruled; hut wherever it is simply enjoined, 
it is tiirough the listle-sisness of soul in the legislators. But 
here the law is placed upvm a lw*tter footing; although, as I 
said before, it is not ea.sy t(» iiiid<Tst»ind it. For to a person 
considering®® that it is reputed mure honourable to love openly 

•• In lieu of rOg 'Iwriof. Mhioh Bast and Stalhaxim vainly attmnpt 
to defiMit], Ast would Tend roTg o‘ I'or tj and oi are fnapienily 

confounded in MSS. shown in Orest. 1127, and IGDI. 1 should however 
prefer rotg 3’ Air' siniihir tfi *' I’astor ab Amphryso,** in VUlgil, 

and in the oflicr passages quoted by Blomliold on .dSneh. S. 'Di. 2 j^. 

•* The words %vithin briiokrts are vvidenlly an interpolatiorn. * 

** The gyinnasiic cxercisi-s arc thus united to pinlosophy, bevatisa itwaa 
at iito gymnasia that the young men beoanie acquainted with their clever, 
bat frequently profligate instructors, as rciniurked by Cicero la Toiicah 
XV* 33. 

** The Creek is 8 3?} /laXtirra ^iXct rd re dXXa vavra teal 6 ipnng 
^woitlv, where i^chleiennat^ber was the fitSt to object corrects tOwAww, 
But he incurreolly suggested ravra. He should have proposed, as I have 
translated, d 3^ xAvra ^i\ii ra r« dXXa eai /laXurrif o fpesg 
similar to the version of Ficinus, ** qusv cum ab aliU tmodma ab 

amore ^ignt consutiveruiit/* although wdi^it is there dmimd* 

«On the story of Harmodius and Aristogeilon, see Thucyd. vi, 54^ and 
tha authors quoted in the dissertittion of Mentsiiis Da Feieiauuitfr, f 13» 

. * As there is nothing to which dtc datife i»4opi|9lm con be vetcRed, 
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fb«a secretly, and especially the most nobly boiti imd 
best, even though they be uglier than others; and on tlw 
other Imndy that ^the exhortation to a lover from all parties 
is wonderful, as if he were not doing somctliing disgraceful, 
and tliat it appears to be honourable to the party uiitiiiuing, 
but not obtaining disgraceful; and that towards making,the 
attempt to obtain, the law grants a permission to tlie lover, 
while doing w'ondcrfuP^ acts, to be commended, such acts as, 
should a ])erson dare to do w'hen pursuing any thing else 
whatever, and desirous to awoniplish it, except this, lie would 
obtain as the fruit of his doings, the greatest reproaches of 
philosophy.^ For if with a desire either to obtain money 
from any one, or an office in ilic government, or a power of 
any other kind, a person would be willing to do what lovers 
do towards their boy<loves, by making supplications, and 
urgent rcKfucsts [in their beggings],^ and swearing oaths, 
* l^ng down at their doors, and willingly enduring a servi¬ 
tude ^ such as not even a slave would endure, he would be 


wo may adopt IvtBvftijBtiv, found in three MSS., or read from conjocturo 
MvfiiiBtiUt addressed to the ])arltcs prcHcnt. 

w. To cfffaeia I must leave to unilerstand, what I cannot, Bavfunrri^ 
and BaoudvrA. Wyttenhaeh, ucrortling to Ueyndcra, would render 
BavftavTOt " a^nccablf','’ a moaninf; which that word never has nor could 
have. 1 could have undersfood Otfutrrtf and Otf^ttrrA, for the whole 
question is about what may be legally done. Ficimis has ** cortimunis 
omnium cohortatio." For ho cither did not understand Bav/iaort}, or hit 
MS. omitted it. 


■ ' Instead of ^iXovo^iac, which Schleiermaoher, Bekkcr, and Hommel 
would rt^ect as having dropt from the clouds, Creuzer would read 
^vapiaCt but another scholar, says Stalbauin, ^tXavriae. Plato wrote, 
I ttttpect, (i<ro^i'a£, i. e. ** of not a liulo iblly.” Compare Kop. 

T. p. 457, A>, areXy rov yfXoiov ov oofias lipiTtuv Kaprrdv: iii> p. 4^3, 
^yov df(0V9ui£ Kai ArrttpoKakiac v^Hopra. Or wc may read dptXovofiiac, 
formed from A^tkovo^, found in Phwdr. p. 256, O., IAp Si Siairp 

popricwrlp^ Tt K»i dpiXoodp^i— xppnwvTai. 

9 The words ip raXg Sifiatatp are evidooUy su)>erfluous after ucmiav 
and dvri^Xqovtc, as shown by Lex. Bekker, Anccd. i. p. '107. 'Avn* 
fiAKlimc Kai iKtaia—irkArotp ip Svpiroatqt. Wnat the author 

really wrote, may be guessed from a celebrated story in Petronius. 

^ The Greek is Kompatic Ivi BSpatg gal iBikoprsg Sttvktiag Sovktv- 
tw. Bat at there is nothing to govern Kmpnvug^ and iBiXwrtg ui snper- 
fiuout alter ihe preceding ItfeXot, Plato wrote perhaps Koiptfirttg liri 
BSpatg KoraBJ^itottrtg Swktiag re oovXsvctv, where re would couple iBiket 
mutP and dovXe^civ. Ficinus either found in hit MB. or formCtl ottt of 


hit owti.lieiul tometfaing more than it in the Greek text at pretent— 
Veopplex oKiet«tobtettetur, ad fores noctu jaceat et tedula quadam iib*. 
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iBopped Arjb acting in this way both by friends and enemiea 
latter reproaching him for his fawning and want of spirit, 
and the former giving him advice, and feeling ashamed on bis 
behalf. But even a grace follows^ the lover when doing all 
this; an<l he is allowed by the law to do so without reproach, 
as performing some very honourable act. But the most 
terrible thing is what the multitude say, that there is to him 
alone, after swearing an outii, a pardon from the gods for 
transgressing it. ^“rjir nn oath, they say, of Venus is na 
oath.”^ Thus both grxls and men give all kinds of licence to 
the lover, as says the law here. In this way then a person 
would imagine that in tins state it is held a very honourable 
thing both to love and t«> he the friend to a lover, [ll.] But 
when we see that parents, after apfiointing instructors over the 
loved, do not {K'rrait them to lia\c any intercourse with their 
lovers, and tlmt orders arc given to this eflect to the in¬ 
structor, and when tlieir equiiN in age and companions censure 
them, if Uiey sec* any such thing taking jdaue, and when the 
old folks do not stop tljc ceiiourcrs, nor abuse them for speak¬ 
ing not correctly, a }>cr''On, looking to such acts, would 
imagine ,*00 the contrary, tiiat love of tliis kind is here held to 
be disgracefid. But tiie ease 1 conceive stands thus. As it 
was stated at the lu'ginning, (to love) is not a simple thing. 
Taken itself by itself I eonceivd it to be® neither honourable 
nor disgraceful; but if carried on honourably, it is honour- 

Bcnrnntia scrviat, et m omnibus dbiuquiUur, quir son ns aliquis nec agcrc 
vcUot ncc ('tinrn ccip'retur.” The lutiodui'tion of iOiXovreg here is’O'wing 
to SouXtvttp iOiXavra—fovXnar in 

* 1 have adopted what every entu, with the Zurirheditors, hasnegteeU 
ed, the elettaiit roadinc; Hirirai lor tirttrri, furnished by three capital MSS. 
For time Xcipic i'lrtrat is bimilar to aubocqiutur Pudor** in Tibullus. 

finer , 

Another MS. haa lirfrni See my Pnppo’s Prolof^oro. p. 175. 

• A> in ibc Grook words 'AOpo^onov ydp opKov ov ^ffivsZifcu, there 
lies hid a Choliambic vei>r, 'A^pooitTiov y/rp ^mv, SpKor o^c tipai, 1 have 
given a mrtni'ul lorsion; uuIom it bo suid that Plato wrrote ^AfpoStmoe 
ydp Spree ovk tfiiroiviftoc, a line quoted by Suidas in ’Appo^unoc and 
Tax*>pduopae. So Shakspvore—*‘At lowers' perjtmes tnoy sat Jove 
laughs." 

* Although three MSS. omit iivai, which is without reguneu here, I 
think ^t voovfiat has dropt out after tlpat, and so 1 h^ tnnilal^ 
Mad S^baum been aware that the difficulty lay in c7iwu, he would not 
have followed Bast in rejecting oifx hefon dwXo&v in the eentenee pse- 
ceding. 
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able; if disgraceful, idisgraceful. Now to gratify a Tieioos^ 
pt!rS4>ii in a vidous nuumer is (to carry it on) disgracefully j 
but (to giutify) a virtuous {lerson in a virtuous manner (is to 
carry it on) honourably. The vicious lover is he of the vuU 
gar kind, who is in love with tlie body rattier than the mind. 
For be is nut a lusting lover, being in love, with a thing which 
is not lasting ^ since, with the decaying flower of the b(Mly, of 
which he is enaiuourod,’ ho goes away on wing,* putting to 
shame all his spcteehcs and promises, liut he who is enamour¬ 
ed of a virtuous character, abides a lover through life, as being 
closely united with wMiat is itself abiding. Now these our law 
is desirous to test well and truly, and fto permit)* persons to 
gratify some, and to fly from otlieis. On thi^ account therefore 
it exhorts some to pursue, but others to fly ; by appointing itself 
the judge, in a contest, and testing of what kind i,s the lover, and. 
of what the loved. And Urns by this very reason it is held by 
law to he. di-sgrueeful, in the first place, for a person to he eap- 
tivutfid quiekly ; in order tliat time may intervene, wdiich seems 
to be of many things the fairest test; in the next jduco, it is 
held disgraeefiil for a pers^m to be caught by considerations 
of money or political power; whether he eroueh on being ill 
used and do not bear manfully, or whether, tieing kindly 
treated as regards pecuniary and po)iti(;al transactions, lie does 
not feel a contempt. For none ui' these, things appear to be 
firm and abiding, without a generous friend.ship being pro¬ 
duced from them. [1-.] There is left them on(‘ only way for 

our law, if the object in view is to gratify honourably liic lo\ or, 

« 

> Pidnus has “enrpotis spcciqs, qunm oupierat. defloniscil/’ tlms 
showing that he fuund in bis MS. tov awfiaros, ohnfpftpa, ui'Oh kqyoprt, 
and thus loo obviaiinp the change proposed by Sydenhanj, of Xiiyovri into 
Xr/yevroff. which even btaiyauni foi ls half disposed toudd)il. 

* In the words dTroirrd/ievoc. there is an allu.sion to Horn. 1\. B. 
71, os Sydenham was the first to remark. 

* 4s the law could not of iisclf craiiiy one party and fly from another, 
it is evident tli&t, after liaj^tvytn>, iuv bus dropi ont, as it has done in 
Plato and Thucydides, as I have shu^n on Criton. { 15, ii. 27, and in 
Ponpo's* Ptoiegotn. p* 121, and to the pa.<isages there quoted 1 could now 
add a doreii more. 

•• To prevent the tautology in Oerw dij d’ri ravritQ Tits cirlaCt I 
should prefer Olbw dd dir^ reUtrtts rite jrdfffw;, i. c. after this inquiry,** 
where (xtunc would answer to ttie prec(>ding ^avavlUtw. 

' poM «Hiiit,vir& radrifS r% altiact ai if those words bad dropt Urotti 
the clouds. 

vDt..m» 2 k' 
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uFor our Ikw is, as it was in the case of lovers, that for a person 
willing to endure any servitude whatever for his beloved youth, 
it is not an act of fawning nor worthy of reproach. “ Thus then 
there is left only one other willing servitude not worthy of 
reproach;’^ and this is that wdiich relates to virtue. For it 
is a settl^ law with os, that wltoever wishes to pay court to 
^y one, conceiving that tlirough that j>eraon he shall be¬ 
come better as regards wisdom, or any other part of virtue, 
such voluntary Sf.rvitudc again*'* is neither disgraceful nor an 
act of fawnitig. Xow these tvv<» law.s »mght to come to the same 
point, and botit the one relating to the lov<% of youths, and the 
otlicr rtdating to phiiosopliy and the other parts of virtue, if 
indeed it is about to he agreed that it is iiouourable to gratify 
a lover. For, when the 1*j\ <ir and the Ik*Iuv(m1 youth come to¬ 
gether, each having their (respective) laws, the one in minister¬ 
ing to the beloved youth, who is complying, would justly 
minister any thing whatever, and tlm other (being subserv’ient) 
to the person making him botii wise and good, would on the 
other hand he justly subservient''* in any thing whatever. 
For the one being able to make a eoIli>ion" for the uitaiu- 
inent of priulenec and tlie other parts of virtue, and the 


#>■ 

n—II j joavc for oihers lor\]t]iiiii, whal I canuot, Uie coiincxiou 

in the train of ilioufl^ht; nor mdt'ed roulil Sohutz or Hast; who wiahed to 
make some alterations in the text, by Mhiuh nothing, as far as I can see, 
is gained. 

Instead of an, which has no meaning here, one MS. has oiv, which 
seems to lead to /tfVi;. 

IS—« I have translated a.*» if the Greek were, vtrtiptriiviiriovvStKaiwi 
Av virifperoci;, and virovpyuv ^deanur; av orwiiv Av uroiffiyotJi, in lieu of 
ifirifptrup —Ar, {•irripertip — and — ‘'irov/iyrie. For it is evident, 

from (he balance of the si!nt«'tK‘c.s, that as MwqpcrAv —virypiroiif is found 
in die former, so ought virovfiyUv— urrovpyoiri to be found in the latter; and 
AS there is nothing to govern the iutiniuvi's, lirri^ptrttv and virotiftysTi^, it 
is eqtially evident that Pluto wrote vTnjptrunf ihraiwc ar vwiMtroi^, and 
siroiipywv ^leniuic av u}roi'pyoir|-»a form of expression simuar to 9tAv 
it^vovvrti liKaibit Av vfivoiptv below in p. 193, I), 19. Mcnex. p. 341, 
tf ngfSvvAotro K/irr/yop^aai—ApAAc Avxarffyupoi^, uid the hofttpf exam¬ 
ples prodiicfd by An) on Legg. lii. p. tit'J, A. By sneb easy aftrralfons 
iiavc I restored bpih senso and syntax to a passage, where neither is to be 
yecn at present. Baiter too would insert vTovpyAv, to balotice the pieced- 
ing vtr^frAv, 

From ivp/3aXip9ah found in seven MSS., it U 
Mmat ; where £t>^f3oXdc is used hero to uidlcate nt one and the same time 
a mental and bodily collinion. Stallamm's Geiiuan translatittp Af 
Xtt/Om is leB for those aiufean understand-that langattge. 
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other bein^«de^irous to &c<^ttire instruction^^ and the otlier^ 
parts of wiadomt then only indeed while these two parties 
Income to tlie same si:tot,’^ do (the matters ndating to) the two 
laws fall to. the same point, (so that) it is honourable for the 
boy to gratify a lover? And in this case it is lio diijgrace to be 
deceived; *^but in the others it brings on shame (equally) to 
the party deceived or not.’’ For if any one for the sake of 
moinjy gratificR a lover us being wealthy, and is disappointed, 
and obtains no nxmev, througli the lover being found to Ije 
poor, the act is not at nil the less disgraceful; for such a j)ersoii 
seems to lay open hi> eharaettir, and that for the sake of 
niitne.y he would minister in any thing h> any person. Now 
this i^ TK't hmiouralik-. I»y parity of t^ca^oning, should any one 
gratify a person, as if lie were virtuous, and with the view of 
liocorning liimself better through ilie iViendship of tlie lover,- 
and be disa[>poiitte(I through his being found to be a bad 
man, and nut [msscssed of v irtuc, the disiippointinent iicvcrthe* 
less is still lionouruhic: for on the other hand, this person 
too seems to have laid open his churaett^r, and that for the 
sake of virtue, and to he made better, he wonUl be r<;ady Ut 
(minister)’** in every thing to every one. Now this, on' the 
othe.r hand, is pf all ai*ta the most honourable. So entirely 
honourable is it to gratify for the, sake of virtue. This is that 
love, the (co-worker) of the celestial VenuH, (himself)’” ce¬ 
lestial, and of great value to both tho slate and individuals, 
through coiniMilling, Iwtli thf! lover hiuiHclf and the party 

Schtitz was the* first Pt n-ji-cl fi'c bt l-ire Traivfvntv. r«ii’ it l ouM niit 
follow «cra<r8<o. It i-rirno t'roiu ttm, vtlia.-h was in.-iL-riod Ui {ircvenl the 
sentence trom being Uiken absoluicly. 

Ast correctly saw that tovtmv is to be referred to the iwn persons, 
and not to the laws, as shown by the preading, Jlrni' V' o**'rA 
Ipoorsc r* Kai vai^uA: bat he did lajt mt that I*lato wrote rd* tuv vdfi^p 
rai>T& ivftiriirTu, siffr* ro—ii-it rwe vufUi>v-fKtvu\oh iprav^a 
rit—as shown by the psecediitg rut vopw fiwp/hAfiv ti'c radrh— 
n—Stalbiinrn would supply rit xafutraoflai a-- the noniintUiA-f* lo aitr^6» 
V 17 V ^ipet. Andso Ficiiius, “ ta nliis atiieirt oirinibiiH oW;()uiuni hujuscenio- 
di tur|je ccnsetur.'me <4»sequeiili;ni hillat opinio sii^cnon failat." Instead 
however of irSai, one wonld prefer lit' Ua. Sydenham loo has “ equally." 

** The Ijoiance of the S(mion<'cs evidently shows that vvovpytlv has 
dropt out between vapri and irpttBvfi^hiti. For tlius vinj^itri-lv and 
ifirotfpyttv are affiUed to two didbrent parlies a little hefom. Fi|)nu« 
has ^'parrttom ad omnia mitiuiterhi—toleranda.'* 

** rlciims alone haa et ipse," asjif he had found in his , v 

fm abroc o»p&Pio(* 
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r.bdoved by him, to pay considerable attention^ to*virtue i but 
all the others belong to tlie other Venus, the vulgar. Thus 
fiiuch, I'hsedrus, have 1 to contribute, said he, on the instant, 
upon the subject of love. 

[13.] On Pausanias pausing,—for the wise teach me to 
tallc thus in parities,*’—Arist<MlcniiiB told me, that Aristo¬ 
phanes should have spoken: but cither from repletion, or 
some other cause, a fit of the hiccups happened to come upon 
him, and be became uiiubiti to speak; and he said to the 
physician", Eryximaidius, who was i-eclining lower, You are 
the pr(>pcr person, Kryximachus, either to stop ray hbx'Ups, or 
to speak in my turn, until I cciih 4 ' from tliera raj’Self.—-To 
which Kryxtmachus repb'‘'l, 1 will do both. I will speak in 
your turji, and when your hi(*.cnps are gone you shall speak 
in mine: and wdiile 1 am sjw-uking, should the hiccups Cease, 
through your keeping yourself witluiut breathing for some 
time, (it is well,)-*’ but if n*>t, gurgle your throat with wafer; 
and if they arc very violent, take some such thing as this, 
witli which you enu tickle'-*- your nose and then sn(?e«c; and 
when yon have done so once or twice the hiwups will ettase,®® 
bo they ever so violent.—Yon w'ill not ^ay a word, says 
Aristophnnos, Ix tViro. I do so.—Ervxkuaclius then said— 

Since then Pausanias, after setting out so well on the sub- 


*" This 1*4 Svih'nhitiu’s xersiou of AM r<impftr<’s the itlua with what 
is now 4*ivJlffl ntUmMUna. tnul apily nfi-rs to hmprdoc-los, p. 532, who 
■wrote the lolloninB; t'piiapli on Aerou, ti physician of Aj^rigynttim in 
Sicily —" Akoiw iiirtMv *A«i-|i«ie* 'Ajc/toyorriroi', flrarpwf Kpifvrtt 

Npf//ii>uC tin-pet TTorpiCet ti»r/ion/rf/t; ii that snipass'es the sin(rln 

line of I’ope, " lion hirii hia hoiionr hoidj^ his hauahiy hriul! ** li^lcad 
however (A ina, wliu h the qiiotj-d hy Stallxiiiui do not defend, I 

bhoutd itreff'v (tii^d^Ktre<Ti yap p tvpovna, in liSngliKh, ^'may teach them 
pivUine.ssf.s/’ .1 iihan, quoted 1>\ StepJicns, Xapinovyipnvraitai 
Un tlds ellipse see K«ii-n on (»r4.'g(ii-, de Lntkct. Attic. $ 13. 

.Ml the MSS. of Philo rejxd nKqwic- But Slohwus, ill xcviii. p. 
512, hii.H rcz/iroic, thus euniirniing; what Sydeiih.-im saw lltvsentw reqaired. 
Ik'kkcr however and Slulbiuim hau* adi'pUnl rcqa-aio, the eotdccUirc^ of 
Lukuc. De Difniiuia Sooratis, p. 125. But cviiaatg is here required ou 
iMrotiiJt of rj)i' piva. 

** So llippoi’raits, iii Aphorism, vi. j.!, and Celsus,' 1. U. c. 8, tell u»,‘ 
that ** if sneezin' como'i upou a nina in a fit of ihi^ hiccupe, Upiitean eud 
to tjio disorder.” Stahl, bowcvi-r, says, in his Collegium 53, 

thutistho rule was true, where the anee/.iiii; was tipoa^couji^ InUiirhcii 
proTiired by art, it woa never rccutumeiidet). But he tt them o^peakuiE, 
^Qot of accident^ hicenps merely, but of such at aeedtap^y lever and 
other doiigerout diseases. S. 
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ject lifts OKuied imperfectly, it sceius thfti I must of ncces-^ 
sity^'* endeavour to put t^e iiiiish to the speech. In dis* 
tingnishitig Love into two kinds, he appears to me to have 
correctly divided. And that the Love exists not only in the 
soul of man for beautiful persons, but for many other objt^cts in 
other beings likewise, in tlie bodies of all animals as well as in 
the productions of the earth, aud, so to speak, in all existing 
things I seem to myself to seo clearly from my own healing 
art; and how great [and woinierfulj a god is Love, who ex¬ 
tends his sway over all, as regards things human and divine. 
And I will commence with llio healing art in order that I may 
give the highest honours to my own proiession. [14.] Now 
the veiy nutiire of our bodies parlaktis of this twofold love. 
For health and disease in the body arc emifessedly different 
ftn«l unlike. Now the unlike, hmgs for and loves the unlike. 
The love in a healthy body (if one kind; tins love in a dis^ 
eased body is of .anotiier. Now it is, as Pausaniiis just stateil, 
honourabh* to gratify the gtjod amongst men, but dishonour¬ 
able the vicious; so iti the case of Ixidies themsedves, to gratify 
the good and healtliy parts of each is well and necessary, and 
this it is from which there is the name of the Jieaiing art. 
But (to gratify ) th<* had and diseu^id is disgraceful; and he 
who would a(;t according to art, must deny the grutilication.*'* 
For medical science, to .sfX'ak summarily, is tlie knowdodge of 
the feelings <»f love in the, b(idy relating to repletion and 
evacuation and he, wlio in these npp('iites can distinguish 

^ This will diiiibtluBs appear to .some a tuiflieienlly nec iiriiKs trans* 
Ulion 0^ Aom roiwv fioi dvayKoiov tlvm hU’ ifii, Xtul whatever 
Soiuefer and Ast may say, Plato would aot havo w riiteu such » tautology as 
apaymiov tlvai and itlv. He probably wrttte dirtrlXurtv, oo iui~- 
For thus Gryxiniaohua would naluml'.y any of Ininsolf, that boiuK ^‘not 
skilled in oraiory ” he would attempt fu siteak. 'I'hc or^or is io he traced 
to the iketthat Itivov W'ould be wntlon in AISS. hiv". Sec* iny note on 
JLhcIi. Kuiii. Pioinus has briefly ijuod deehi a hte nunc iiuplori.'* 

SlallMuitu rejecta rai Oavfuttrrltc (miitted in Ibe gcoerality of MSS. 
They were Ibund huw«\er in that of Ficinn.s, us sh(/Mii by his version, 
** mt^ptooi quoquo atque mirabilom," 

•* Aocorduig to liippo<n'atoa, Ilepi 'Itpuc Moooij, sub. fin., the physi¬ 
cian ou^t taaptdy to each disease dial, wiiirh is the most hostile to tt, not 
that ^i^ch hi friendly: (br by tho latter it ucqnires vigour; by tlie former 
it decays."^ ^d in Kpidem. v. b, 7, he says that **t«i cure Is Ao act 
against, dot to agree with, a disorder." S. , * 

^ So Hippocrates, Be Flat, p- 29(), ed. Foes-, sows that the JheoliAg 
art cooBhria in the drawing off dt what is over-abunoant, and the supply* 
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Tig:lit'iovc and ‘ivrong, is th^ best physician} he who 
causes a change, so as to obtain onc'in the place of the other, 
and knows how to infuse a love into those inHlies in which it 
is not, but ouftdii to be, and how to expel a love which is 
there, but ought not to be, would l»e a skillul practitioner. 
For he should Ik*, able to cause things in the body, that are 
roost liostile, to be friendly and to love each other. Now the 
tliings most hostile arc snoh as are the roost (contrary, ns cold 
is to hot, [hitter to swt'j't,]'**'* dry to moist, (und)*^ all things 
of that sort. Into tlwse things our aneestor .d^culapius, know¬ 
ing how to introduce love and conrx»rd, as say the poets 
hero,*® and as 1 ladieve, put together mir art. And the 
present art of healing as J state, entirely regulated by 
this very deity. And iu like manner** is the gymnastic art, 
and agi’ioulture.** And it is evident lo every one, who gives 
even a little att(‘ntiou to tlie Mil»ject, that music is in the 
same state ns the otl>ers, as ll«*raeleitus perhaps meant to say; 
for bo oxj)rcsses himself not clearly in his language. For be 

iiig what in ilefa'IfTit; and that whoever can do these things best, is the 
l)e«t physieiaii." S. 

As Eryxlinai hu'*, in § 15, ninlts all mention of biller and sxi'eot, Ast. 
with whom SUilbuum us^ree.s, «’onM«Ui> the vurds within braekets lo be 
interpolated, alihoimh there in a siindar enumeration of opposites in 
Lysid. p. ‘ilC, A. 

Fh'iims has ‘‘ ca'leriiqm' hnjuscemodi.*' From whence Wolf wonld 
read t:ai iraera—13ut in this formula xai is omitted, os shown by lleind. 
on (icr):, p. 517. 

The piM’i.s alluded to. says Wolf, whom ^tulbaum follows, were 
ARatlnm and Aristophanes. But in that cu.so Plato would have written, 
ottf ih'-rt iroii/rrti. Moreover as neiilior tin- Trape nor Comic jioet had 
writleu a philosophu-al poom, as Enipedoi lcs did on die theory of two 
unUigonistii- prineiples in the Ihiivcrse, it is evident that neidier of them 
would be here alluded to. Plato wTotc, I su-speei, oi si¬ 

milar to oi 9fwv TralffC wouyrnk in Le^fr* ii. p-'!360, B. 

Hommol and Stalhaum vainly attempt to defend ^ rt oitp: tot they 
did n«u see that the sriise evidently requires r/ ii vvv—■ 

** The object of the medical art is the health of the body; that of the 
gymiinstic, its strength. And as they gain their several cuds by favouring 
what is right in the body, and correeting what is wrong, those arts are 
aualtMp'us the one to the’other. S. 

^ The soil hears an analogy to the body f and the different kintb of Jua- 
imro uid ciilti^atiun arc similar to food and medicine* A^ood soil is hn* 
proved by u manure homogeneous to it; a bad soil, by an opUosiip mClhod 
of cnitivalion, altering its nature. As regards tho we even 

tioa* say that such a soil loves such a manure, and Chat sanhai^anl loves 
-stieh a soil, when the nature of the one is to Uiat of iks utimr.: 8. 
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$ajs that tho one flisagroeinjv with is carnal on Uke 

the harcnctny of the bow and Now it is very irratioiuu 

to say tlmt harmony differs (fttm itself); or that it exists 
from things tlmt dilfer: but perhaps ho meant to say this; 
tliat from a shari> and flat, different originally, (a harmony)^' 
is prcsluced from tboir 8ul>sequent agreement through the art 
of musicians. For harmony cannot assuj'edly consist of sliarp 
and ffat sounds, while stiU disagreeing; because harmony is 
consonance, and consonance is a kind of agreement; and it is 
impossible for any agreement to exist bi^tween things disa- 

** PfM 3 iid«Ari 8 t(Ul«. in the iroatise ITipi Ktifr/tov, quotes from Hcmc.leitus 
what may serve to i!Justriite fhi'« pnsNipre. You must counoct the whulo 
and tbo but Mhole; the ugreeint; ami Die disagreeing; (he corisunaiit 
am] the dit«Koiinni; and from till things the one, and IVum the one' all 
things.” T. 

** Althtmgh ranch hiis been written on this dictum of ITeracicitus, 
tiinrep npfwt'ia roHov rt eat Xi'pui', not a single person, as far as I know, 
has seen that, from (he (‘jtpo'ssiou m Klularch ii. p. A., rraXitfrovni^ 
appoviri icdffpoe, uarrtp Xrptjc Kai Toioj/, leaf)' 'Hp«eXnrov, and in ii. p. 

B., ‘IJpi'ik'XKnn; it TraXiyrpoTTOP e/pfinrii/r Korr/tott, ftjruif irtp Xt'pifi' 
Kai ro£ov, the dark pliil«j^<'jdi«jr wrofc iraXirrorec apfioviii Miririp r6^ov 
lea't vtvftfjc: by ^hic.h Id- iiieuid tha: in using a bntv, wliiic the stick is 
pushed from ilo' boil> td the srclHT, ihc string is drawn (oil, and thus the 
iwi) are rraXiproya. l'or^Ib*racU'iiu.s had doubilm a rtrcolleciion of 
the nomerio N#i'fo)r p*i' rr#Xo<r*i» roOp li irifi/pap, in IX,. A. 123; 
and so too had iMaio in llc]). iv. ]>. d.'V.), H., nticre he de.scribcs the atU* 
tude of an aruhor “-ttl re livMOuvrrai rt lent irpairtXKovrai'^ 

ttW^ fdv <i7rw0«?"ff«, iTtfta H) Trpaaayop'kvii ; and so too had Virgil in , 

IX. 623. ” Contcmlit It lum divrrsaqne brarliia duci iis;” and it i« 
by this act that wc ('an umlcrsiand tin* ph^a^^• rraXivTova Ti\ka, projKjrly 
expiainod by Hcsychius, rd irei Bartpa rptiroptpu. As regards the rott- 
fuaion between vtnpac and Xi'pac, 1 have writifu s«irm*(lung worth reading 
in my Excursus on Plato's Hip. Maj. p. 201. .Siiouid ii, however, be 
said, tliat from the siibsi'qumi mention of sharp and ilat no]<.K, there must 
have been some allusion to a musical instrument, it may Im replied, tliat 
the worii t'svpd, " a strung,” which, act'ording as it is h'bger or shorter, 
varies ^e quality of the tone, is etpially apidieablc to Uie string of the 
lyre and that of the bow. 

•* The word upfiovia^ omitted by all the MSS., luw Wm preserved by ‘ 
Ficinua alone, “deindo per artcin mnsivam oonsouantibus barmonin 
oonficitur.’* If, however, it is to Iks onnUe<l, as perhaps it ought, wh 
must alter frttra into tv rd 6 vra. 4 iut only that yiyovtv may recover Its 
nominativtr, but that the sentimce may be similar to the svb^quent— 

— 0 U Tov ravioc aal (ipaStog citPijPisyKOitivuv 7rp6rfpov, itartpop 

fi ^u\6yn9tt0i’Mf, ytyovt : where ivnra is omitted, as it should be, while 
rir rd drra is supported by did rqc ivovrui rporpe i)pn&«Ba% rd %ptu in 
Piog. Laert. ix. 7, and U ^xofUpwv luu ipoprwp sovtirrq rd 6pra in 
Niccmacb. Arithi^, n. p. 9^ ed. Ast. 
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f^reeingy so kmg as they disagree ; ^ [and on the other hand, 
it is impossible to fit a thing disagreeing and not agreeing].” 
So too rhythm^ is produocd^from notes quick and slow pro* 
vioiisly disagreeing, but subsequently agreeing. As there the 
medical arty so here the musical art, introduces in all these ^ 
an agreement, by affecting a love of and a concord with each 
other; and tluis music is the knowledge of amorous (unions) 
relating to harmony and rhythm. [15.] J'low in thi^ eora- 
bination itself of liarmony and rhythm, it is not at all difficult 
to know thoroughly the omonms (unions); for the twofold 
love exists there not at all. Hut when it shall be necessary to 
misuserhythm and harmony, applied to mankind, by a person 
composing, what is called setting to music;, or in making a 
right use of melodies and measure composed already, which 
is called instruction, tluue indeed the thing is very difficult, 
and recjuircs a skilful practithmer. For hc;re recurs the some 
reasoning (as Ixifore), tliat we must gratify the well-ordered, 
and tho.se who would be, but arc not a.s yet, iKitter ordered, 
and w'e must guard tludr love. For this is the honourable, 
the heavenly, the (co-worker with) the heavenly muse. JBut 
the (co-worker with) Folyhyimiia is the vulgar love, whom a 

f 

'rhe woTtlt* Ix'twfon bnickris aro evidently an interpolation or 
corruption. For at* Futtfu^ofiftfav and (u) ofioXoyori’ mean the atunc Uting, 
the pro|K>sition contains a nuuologv luercly, instead ot two things being 
ntcnlUmccl ditlVrcnt fnnn e.aeh other. Mmeover, «p/i()<rai would require 
a dative as well us on accusative to Ibllow it. Ficinus bos, “ quod vero 
d>s(‘rci>at neque est concors, eonciiicrc iiiquit,"—wliich Shelley trans¬ 
lates Deiween things which are discordant and disMmilar there ia then 
no liannony." But this would he merely a repetition of the preceding 
rL'inark, that it is impossible for an agreement to exist between things 
disagreeing, as long as they disagree.” 

” By rhythm is here meant, what is now called in music, the time in 
which a movement is played, cither quick or sli/w. 

** In lieu of wittri rovroic, Ficinus seems to have found something else 
better suited to die train of thought. For his version is “ quem admodum 
hwn&rilnta raodicina concordiaiii, lia vocibus musica consonatiiiitni tri- 
bucus.*' Shelley’s translation is, ” So does medicine, no less thadi music, 
establish a concord between tlie objects of its art, producing a lovuand 
Bgroeiunut between adverse things.” • 

This introduotion of KaraxpiftrOai, ** to misiiae,” where the sense 
requires “ to nao,” seems very strange, Ftdaus has “ cum ad 

alios r^ytimio ot harmonia utendiim est,” as if ho had fouAd in his MS. 
trfide ro^c dXXovg dXXoec was written for the 

abbreviated form of dv0pwiri>uc. Plato probably wrote coXiSg 
as he has a lllUo below, iTi9vfu«ig uaX^ 
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persoa ought with caadoa^* to hriiig to whom he mey briilg 
it, in order that men m&j enjoythe pk^ure IW)m it, am 
tiiat he may not introduce any intemperance; just as in our 
ovm art it is a matter of moment to use correctly the apite- 
tites relating to the confectioner’s art, so that a person 'may 
’ enjoy the pleasure without detriment to health. Thus, in mu¬ 
sic, and in medicine, and in ail other things, bhth human and 
divine, we must, us far as is pcnnissible, watch each of those 
l-ioves: for both exist. Since even the constitution of the 
seasons of the year is full of tmth these ; and when the hot 
and the cold, the dry and the moist, which I mentioned Ije- 
fore, meet in opposition to each other, with a well-regulated 
love, and receive a temperate fitting-together and combina¬ 
tion, tiiey come bringing in their train a year of good seasons 
and health to men, and the rest animals, and plants, ajftd 
do no injury.*^ But wdicn tJie love w hitdi is mixed up >vith 
ungovernable passion beconu's ratlier violent as regards the 
seasons td’ tlie year, it cleslroys or injures many things. For 
from sutdi seasons are wont to be prcMliioed [dngucs and many 
other unequal*'* disorders on wild beasts and plants. For 
hoar-frosts, and hail-sU»rii>H, and mildews are geucrated from 
the excessive and disorderly state of such feelings of love 
with r(*speet to each other; the knowledge of which, as re- 

*' As thfO' w uDthiiiK t»> whlcli rrXafini-ftfvuv can bo referred, 1 sus¬ 
pect that aoilov lia.s dropt 'nit uher in' ett - 

As Fictnus Inui “ n» ■xolujttaO m <juidcni Jionunrs hauriaut/'it is 
evident liiut ho found in his MS. Ku^tTruKiuivTaif um ro'piircd by die pre¬ 
ceding oht not KafuraKTfirat, vchicli Suilbninii vuiiiJy uttc^nipts to expl^. 

Ficinus has aiiitudutibus oinmlais/’ Perhaps Plato wrote wfiiri 
roTc dXXoif iumg. » 

** instead of nSitetiae, which can Itordly follow rjxH, we must read ASt- 
«Et—just as we Itnd in the ibiiowiner Kentenrn in hcnie MSS, and Stobseoii, 
Kni For after Irtuav vjiU a Ahi:yunctive correct 

Greek requires cither the^rwent <'r tuture—a tari unknown to Stalbaum; 
who hasTcjected furnished by the MSS. which he conriders 

the beet, and coniirmed by *' cornnnpit '* in Fictnus. 

Sudbaum renders dvSftoia by inter so disHiinilia uc diversa.** But 
though the disorders might be unlike earh other, yet how any effect could 
be produced by such disHimilanty, he neitlier docs nor co^d telt Ficin. 
has, *‘aliiqae tnorbi permuiti ei tnim,*’ which, if not k translatiou of 
avifuua, error for virulmlL For Plato wrote dXXa fiiaut k«U 
woXXA, simiftr to AXXii woXXd nai /h'atct, in p. 195, C. On the Jose and 
confitaion of Siaui 1 have written sotiiothing, to which the editors of 
.lliuqydidin ahotUd have ajttended, in my Poppo’s Prolcgonup. 261 ami' 
337, and to. the poaiagea there que^ 1 could now add a dosen more* . 
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g^rds the movemeikts of the star? and the seasons of the 
year, is called astronomy,^® Further still, all kinds of sacri^e, 
and the thmgw<« over which the diviner’s art prcside-s—now 
these are the rerlprocal intercourse between gods and men— 
are conversant aUxit nothing else than the guardianship and 
the healing of Love. For every kind of impiety is vront to he 
generated, if one does not gratiiy the well-ordered Love, and 
honour him, and hold him as tlie chief,—but serveleather the 
other,—in every art relating to parents living and dead, and to 
the gods, according as it 1ms been ordained for the divining art 
to superintend the Loves and to heal them.*® And again, the 
divining art is the artificer, sUillt‘d (in promoting) fiiendship 
between gods aiul men, tiirough knowing what things relating 
to Love amongst mortals tcml to justice and impiety (respect- 
ivtdy). So various and vast, or rather universal, a power 
does every kind, to speak in one wojtl. of Love possess. But 
that which is coin crsant about th(< go<xl, and is effwted in 
union with tc.iuperaiiec and ju^iticc, both towards us and the 
gods, this is the one that has the greatest f>ower, and procures 
for us every kind of happiness, so as’*® to enable us to asso¬ 
ciate with each other, and to be dear to beings superior to 

*• On this iipplicalion of iho vord astronomy, wliich was subsequently 
called juitrolojry, Asi aptly refers to Rep. vii. p. .')27, D. 

1 euiifcss I cannot niulcrstand tamv. Ficunis has “curationem.” 
But that is ambitious, and translated by Slielley. ** right government." 
Plato wrote perhu])!* here artpi 'Rpahn' ^oXoKz/e rt icai taatv, i, e. “ the 
guarding ntt.'iiii.sl and cure of quarrel and sinularly just above, iptouKihr 
for and just below, rii r»)c*Epicoi: for roip'Epwroff: where 

there would be nn til[u.>ion to the doctrine of iSmpedoclcs respecting the 
*JSpw»t and'^JKp*C of the Universe. 

*• 'rite Greek is, «XXd rrfpi rirv i-'rtpov — : W'here Sydetiham was the 
Hnt to reject ir<pt, which is omitted hy Stobmua and one Vienna MS. 
Picinus has ** sea circa Amoreni aitcrum pervagntur." From whence 
8auppc elicited, as stated by Koch on Antonin. Lilwral. p. Irii.dXX’^a- 
rat mpl rbv IVtpoi'. But no pt'rson could he said AXaaBai irtpi nya in 
the seu.HC of aitendinff. 1 su.s{n'ct that in tiXXd irept lies hid dXXd Xarpfwp. 
For Bind. ha.s Aarpfvw npw, and Uosych. Aarpciiica’ ert/Sw: or wentay rca^ 
d\XA XtTrapp, “ vehemently pray to." But 1 prefer the other coiyecture. 

" Or W'e may ti-anslate, '* which it has been ordained by the divining 
art that the Loves look upon and heal—But in either cage I am 
equiklty in Uie dark. Fieinus has, “ hos amorcs diacentere.atqne curare 
vatkinit^ropositum csi—/’ which Shelley translates, " it ilUw ohjevief 
divination U> distinguish and remedy the efibrta of these opposite Lovetw” 

** BUckert was the first to find fault with ml, whi<^ hn should not 
hare expelled, but have altered into Ihm, to euppoct the qmixx. 
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oanelve^ [the gods].** It is possible, indeed, tliAt I too^in 
praising Love, have omitted many things; not, liowevet, in¬ 
tentionally. But if 1 have lef% out aught, it is your business, 
Aristophanes, to fill it up; or, if you have it in your mind to 
praise the god in aity other way,*'^ praise him, now that your 
blci^ups have ceased. 

[16.] lie said then that Aristophanes, taking up the dis¬ 
course, observed that—the hiccups liad very much** ceased, not 
however before the sneezing was applied to them, so that 1 
wonder how a well-ordered part of the body should be in love 
with such noises nnd ticklings, such as sneezing is: for when 
1 brauglit to it a sneezing it immediately ctmsed eutirely.— 
Upon this Siiid Kryximaclms, My good (O’iend) Aristophanes, 
consider what you art? doing. For being about to speak, you 
are, acting the buffoon,** and compel me to keep a watch over 
yonr speijch,** lest you say aught to e;;,cite a laugh, when 
you might s{K;ak in t^jacc.—To which Aristophiuies, with a 
smile, replied, You have spoken corr<jc(ly, Eryximachns j and 
let what T said just now he considered as unsaid. But do 
not watch me. Since I have n fear of what is about to be said, 
lest I should say not wlmt will be laughable—for that would be 
an advantage and indigenous to my inusci—but to Ihs laughed 
down.—Having shot your boll, Aristophanes, .said Eryxima- 
ebus, flunk you to escape ? But have a cuni, and so speak, 
oa if about to give an account for it. Ferliaps, however, if it 
seem good to me, I shall dismiss you (unhurt).'*^ 

*• The word is cvidcnlly the inierpretation of roTt ieptirroffw. 
See Blomficld on Prom. 

Inslciu) of (I Tutg dXKutg, correct (ireek requires ei &Wwc irttfr— 
similar to 4XXy y« irn, a liitle below. 

** Tlio union of pixXa and iiravearo would he admissible here only if 
the hiccups had grcaMy subsided, ilut us they had teased entirely, in* 
stead of pdXa^wc must read fia Af— 

** This is the correct meaning of ytXwrtnrtunc- For Aristophanes bad 
just been alluding in ridicule to the theory of Kryximachus. Ficinus was 
mistaken in rendering, risum contra le moves.** Sheliey, scarcely more 
correctly, ** you predisposo ««to laughter.*' 

** ro0 X^yev— top ofoorov is rtiiderod by Flcluut^ “eermonis tui.” 
But that would be, in correct Greek, rov 9ov, But as Evyximauhus was 
evidently sore at being made the butt of Aristophanes, it is quite dear 
that rovecemrov conceals roe eot) ob rXtirov, i. e.'** your speej|h, not to 
to bmme/' Compare Bvo. 1rd( rXardc. And hence Aristophaitol , 
Wm led to nudee an in the words—^ ivrtp Ap^ra rd 

** I have ifoeiited ** utthttH,'* becouae the train of thought evidmUbly 
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jTn good troth, EryximachuB, said Aristophaoes, I have it 
in my mind to speak in some other ivay than you and Itausa- 
niaa have spoken. For Uy me men appear to be utterly in- 
flcnsible of tiie power of TA)ve. Since, being sensible of it, 
they would have instituted most inii)>orttfiit sacred rites, and 
(btlilt) altars, and made to him the greatest sacrifices nor, 
as now, would any thing of this kind have occujnred, at a 
time when it ought to have occurred the least. For he is, 
of all the gods, the most friendly to •’'’’man, the aider of 
man, and the l»enler of those (wounds)^'-* which, being healed, 
there would Ik; the greatest liappiness to the human ^‘^raeo. 
I will, therefore, endeavour to explain to you his |>ower, and 
you shall be the tcaelnT of it to utljers. lJut you must fifst 
learn the nature t)f man, and what sutferings it has undergone. 
For our nature of old was not the same ns it is now. In,the 
first place, tln^re wc|;e three kimis of human Iwings, not us at 
present, only tsvo, male and female; but there was also a 
thini common to both of those; the name only <»f which now 
remains, it has itself disappeared. It was then [one]*'^' man- 
woman,*' whose form and name parttjok of and was common 
to both the male and the female. Hut it is now nothing but 
a mune, given by way of reproach. la tlie next place, the 
entire form of every individual of the liunmn race was round¬ 
ed, having the. buck and sides as in a circle. It had four bands, 
and legs equal in number to the hands; and two faces upon 
the circular neck, alike in every w'uy, and one head on 
both the faces placed op[>ositc,*^ and four ears, and two kinds 

shows that, after ^drroi, avarovhtis drujit out; aw’ord cloewhere lomimd 
Toatored by myself to Anshjpkanos aud Soc the OloMary 

appended U) uty translation of the Midian oration in ’XBnif p. 65. 
ShoUey has here, “ [ may dismiss you w-itlauU queslmn.'* 

** There were, however, sacred rites to Love, atHhowii by Vakkenaer 
in Diatrib. c. xi. 

**—<** This repetition of piXftc0p<iijrdmroc—dv<?p«i?r«v and 
is extremely inelegant. 

** This is Shelley’s happy introduction of the very word required here, 
and which has led me to sugaost rpav/idrwv fur rouTutv, 

** This Ic Stalliaum still retains, and attempts to explain, although 
omitted by Smbtvus and Eusebins, and many MSS. and Pudnia.^ 

I have coined this word, in Ucu of hermaphrodite, foi; the sake of 
/ihowingdts derivation from dritp, '^'man,'*andyw>d^ ’’wonmli,^* 

** 'Shelley, unablo to understand how the faces were placed oppomle, has 
t omitted words iiwpriotc McpstsHC, and translated incorvectlytjie pre> 
ceding lay *'* one head Aeltwsii the two faces,** instead of ** upon* * CiilcM 
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of sexual*organs, and from these it is easy to conjecture hj^w 
all the other parts tvere (doubled). ®® They walkc^d, as now, 
upriglrt, whithersoever they pleased. And when it made haste 
to run, it did, ^Jn the manner of tumblers, who after turning 
their legs (upward) in h circle, place them atJcurately in an 
upright position,**^ support itstilf on its eight limbs,*** tuul after¬ 
wards tunj itself over (luiekly in a circle. Now these three 
and such kinds of beings existed on this account, ®®lK*causc the 
male kind was tlm pmdiice originally of the sun, the female 
of the eartli, and that wliicli partook of tlu*. other two, of the 
UKxm;*^' f«rt* the moon partakes of l)Olh tho others (the sun 
and tho earth). 'J'he bodies tints were round, «nd the man¬ 
ner of tlieir running was cinmlar, tbroiigli tlieir being like 
their parents, f IT.] They were terrihleln force and strength 
and Imd high aspirations, and they made an attempt against 
the g<j<ls; and what Homer (in OL A. 307) says of E[dii« 
altus ami (bus, was lolj of them likewise ; that tl>»*y attempt¬ 
ed to asn'snl to heuvt'u with tlu- view of attacking tiie gmis. 
Upon whicli dtipiter and the other guda consulted together 
wlait they (.iwitild do to them ; but they were in a ditliculty* 
They had Tiot the inimi to destroy them by making the race 
to disapfx'ar with tl]*> thiinderbolt, as they did the giants ; tor 
then the honours and the holy rites paid them l>y that race would 
ha\c bwii extinct,*'' nor yet couhl they sutler them to act wan¬ 
tonly. At lengi 1) fl upitcr, on retlection, said, I stieni to myself to 
have a plan, so that men may exist, and still be siopl by beeom- 


1 am miiitAki’n, PliitJj wretr aw’ n^avrSac t urntfitvotc, i. c. locking from ' 
OpfKMite quartfirs, like (he tiguro nt .famis, dr-serihed hy Ovid 

** Sijo hiydctiliiim, as if ha wtsind tu riad Kui liwXa r& &\Ka irdvtra 
tUHfead of m'l rd dXXa Tr«i^r». 

®*—Snell the rHeimijic which 1 think Plato wn|imt i‘t cmivcy; who 
ffrohaldy wrta<', wtrrrto Kvf^wrSivrtQ uq uvw rw •tKtSij wtftvptp- 
ofiftm ct'cAyi, oKpi/ituf tftrani, tw»i, as the picsent text has, tif; 6pBov rii 
ffKtXtf vtptptfiOfitrtii jcckX^i. where I have ehciti'd avta, hy tbtf 

aid of “ Nur«nm cirfamltrcnteH,” m I'icniuin from i*c 6f/0A ovra. aidXri in 
Htolwilfi. The whole deaciiption will be inudligible to tUtKW*, who have, 
seen tumhlm walking ob ih*dr liands and feet aUerimldy. 

^ By tlte eight limbs are meant the four Itaads and four wet, 

thi^ thcor)’ Ast T«'l'crs to Aristot. Mataphys. i..% t>. Phy». i. 
'6, Do Ocnorat. i. 3, ii* 3, Cuieron. Acadean. iv. 37, Tim. Locr-p. D. 
£., Moutig. ill Dittgcn. L. p. 74,317. 

So Orestifw in ^,sch. Chtu 252, prays to Jove not to destroy him, lost 
he should no longer be able to set np hu altar on Jho days of sacrittco. . 
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ing:'W:0ak€r fiw their unbridled licentiousness. Fornow, said 
I will divide each of them into two; and they will at the 
SBinb time become weaker, and at the same time more useful to 
us, through their becoming more in number; and they shall 
walk upright upon two legs; but if they shall think fit to 
behave licentiously, and are not willing to keep quiet, I will 
again, said he, divide them, each into two, so that they shall 
go upon one leg, h(»pping. So saying, he cut men into two 
|mrtS, as (k;o}»U> cut medlarswhen about to pickle them, or as 
they cut eggs with hairs. But whc>iiiBt>evcr he cut, he ordered 
Apollo ®®t6 turn the face and tlu* half of the neck to that 
part where th(' section liad takcTi place, in order that the man 
might, on seeing the cutting otlV*'* he better behaved than before, 
and he ordered”*^ him to tjoal tin* other parts. And he 
(Apollo) turned the faee; and pulling tlni skin togetlier on 
every side like a (contracted purse,*' over that which is now 
called the bcdly, lie did, after making a singit* orilii^e, tiii up (the 
skin) at the middle of the Ix'ilv, now called the navel, lie 
then smoothed the greater part of the remainder of the wTinkles 
of the skin, and jointed the bnavst, liuving an instrument .such 
as shoemakers use when tlu^y smrK>th wrinkles of the leather 
on the last. But he left a few wrinkles on the belly and navel 
us a memorial of their original sutfering. Now when their 
nature had been bist*cied, each half perceived with a longing hs 
other self;^'*' and throwing their arms around each other and 
becoming entwined, tlicy had a great dcsi^(^ to grow together, 
but they died through famine and idleness.*'^ And when one of 

On Riihnkeii’s olepunt mid certain cnicndaiion, oa for wd, see his 
note on Timaiis, p. while to this passape of Plato Ttiiipon Suid. 
in TcrpixtfTJfit' has ruftrred that in PlutarcU Hrot. ii. p. 77U, B.. & 0 mp 
rptxi ha^uaifai Tt)tr piKia3\ which Uoniinel acutely conjectures to 
have tiei'ii a kind of children’s game. 

•*—» Whiiiovcr others may pretend to do, I certainly cannot under¬ 
stand what Plato meant by this dcscriptiim of the operation. 

This repetition of the vprli igiXtvtv at the end of the sentence is evi¬ 
dently an interpithitiou. 

Here again I confess 1 do not quite understand the mention of 
the conira(‘t(id purse. I suspect there is an allusicm to on oi>enition still 
performed in India, to enahlo a person to wear an artiri(?tai nose; unless 
it be said tlut Plato in iliU fictitious account, to vihich Julian alludes, in 
Epbtr IXkp* dlS. C., wiw c.'iriciituriiig i«>rn« theory of the ddy. 

^ lusti^d of ru nerve one would puffer ro dXXo a«roi>. although tlie 
eommon reading is found in Prtst'ian %vii. p. IILK), ed.' Putsch. 

<** filalbatun translates ri){rd\Xf|c dpyiac, ** and moreover by idleness.** 
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tlicse halves died, and the other was le(^ the sorviving half 
sought anotiier, and was entwined with it, whether it met 
with the half of a whole woman, (which half we now call a 
woman,) or with (the half of a wdiolc) man. And thus tliey 
were in the act of perishing. [18.] But Jupiter in pity de¬ 
vised another plan, and phiml the organs of getierntion in 
front,^* for hitherto they hml been on the out.Hido, and they 
hogot and hretl, not with one another, hut witli the eartl^ 
like grassho[i{><.*rH. And tlierefore he ehangifd them to the 
front ; and by tiiem 1 x 2 eausttd the generation to ha with eacii 
other, from tite female thi-ougli the male, on this account, that 
should a intile meet with a female, they miglit in the. embrace 
at one timi* geiioraie, and the race btt thu.9 propagated; but if 
at another time a mule, met wiiii a male, a surfeit might take 
place from the councxitai, and that they might (teasti and turn 
themselves to tiieir bu<)incss, and attend to the other aiTairs’of 

But sur.h a mmi'O Monls t rpuld never hfar in eanvet tireek. In all 
the pa^^sact's wherr; h “aiti ii> l)»' uscil jile<iii!jsue;<lly there ia some 

error, whieh it is luit ditlicult m eorre^i. Thus in Burip. Med. 291?, 
yap uWtic, nc txomrip dpyinc. 4»('hW'<»e irpoc werwe iiX^avot^i 
tv(Tftfini, we may read Xuipit; ydp uTttij. -->jc «/>yiafi, as 1 have 

stated in the .Suiplii'e, No. 11, Fell. 7, I Ml, p. 1 'w here | conijdcted the 
restoraliun cinnmem-ed ifl 'I'm. Append, p. Jl S<» too here, pinee tvfo 
MSS. read rvo rije \ifiov, I'Into wrote. I ‘-usiieet, virit Tf}f Afxi'ow Koirrii 
iraXtHuc Xatfiapyiitc. i. e. *' From the hi^enimis rmd lnniirry Iniiain;; for 
their former bed wdiere I'Tro »ruiri/e Aorpupy/ot; m.iy In- eoinpaivd with 
virft Kat/urpyitfc >;<*or»yc in l.eirn, x, p A.; while Xtxrnv, wUieh lie»y- 
chius explains hy Xaipnpypc. i" toinn) lu soniewlml u similar txni.so iti 
Eiirip. Ilipp. 916,'H yap irofJnr/ta irinToi Ktipt'ia xXvitp Kdv roic Krt- 
KCifft Mxpoc ot'tr" oMaxtrui ; riiid thus the intriidueiion of Kmrqc raXtridc 
carries out ihe altusioa to rraXamv vfiOovc: ami the ixmi halves would 
Suffer the fate of Narei^UM, who dwd hy eonsiHiiilv viewing in the water 
the redexiun of hU body, with whieii lie h.id Ikilen in love. 

F'u hius has alone^what the sense r«‘quires, “ et ipw’ pniis retro eranl, 
ad antorioret> portcai irammlilin Grc».k, ^I'c rd jrpmrdfv, d Htnff&tp i^v 

TTpiv, 

Ilcre again Ficiniis has pretiervcd the vestiges of the right readibg 
in his version, ** Antua siipiidem, cnin ad nates htec huber<.nt, non in* 
ticoin sod in trrnun spargyuu s seinuia, ckiidiiruni insUir corndpiebant, 
atqiie genersbant’* 

btalbaum taya that Sommer properly unites aerwi^ with itf rv irpo- 
ffOip. But os avri is found ui tnuny MS.S.. iis 6tephrn,s conjectured, Ast 
has propcrln adopted it; and properly too did he object to rt afirtr 
fitriV^Kt; but impropcrlj^ sti 2 ;:eHi lor his kIiouM have read wipw In- 
inottd ot re : while in lieu ofol'ruic, omittediaeleven MSS., one would 
prefer <S srug— , 
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From this” (period)'has iK^im Implanted by mature in 
mankind n n)utual love, whieh is thr* bringer together of their 
ancient natuie, unrl which cndeavoure; to make one out of two^ 
and to hml nature of man. Each of us then is but the 
counterpart of a liunitm (ycatiire, as having been cut like the 
Psettas^*® fi-(iin one into two. lienee each one is in searelt of 
his counterpart. As many men tlien as arc seetions of the 
form common to men, wliich was tluin called Mati-Woman, 
are lovers of womfii; and from tltis rare are sprung the majority 
of adulterers: and on tiie otioT liami, as many women as are 
addicted to tlie (d' men, and are acliiltcresse.s, are sprung ' 
from the same.*’' riieci. Hul sucdi women as arc seetions of the 
female, do not ])ay much nttiMdion to men, but turn tbcinsclvcs 
rather to women: and fr<M;i tiiLs racu arc the (lesbian) 
courtesans. Such as are s* - timts of tlo' male form, follow the 
males: and whiUt llnw are young, being fraguu'nts td‘ men, 
they love men and are d»'ligliti‘d in Injing w iih them; and 
these are the Ih'sI of boys and youtln, as being the tno.*t manly 
in their disposition. Vet s<»m«* say, ind<*ed, tliey are shameless. 
Hut in this they say false ; for it is not tlirougli shanielesHiiess, 
but through assurance, atui a manly temper and manly lwk,that 
they embriurc what re’^embles tlietu^-elves. And of tliis there is 
a great pretof. For wiieu tli<;y art' in 11 grown, such alone turii 

There is siinir error in lx nWe, x^hifh wncvtT used for ic rovrou, 
^^talhaum's Grrninn vfr.siou »s, '* seif w< l.incor Zeit.” Plato probably 
wrote ix nJr* lowc. i. o. ** perloips iVom that tiiiic.*' On (he pliraae " 
riirr, se«- Ivulmer, (»r. («r. ^ (ill, <'il. .Irif. 5')iclh‘y has, "brom thib jw- 
rtiid," wliieh he jinl IVdiii Pieiuus, “ix lile lenipurc." 

Shelley has, what thr sense r«>quir«.s, ‘‘aud to heal tlio divided na¬ 
ture of nian." Tht'' has led tue to siurfiest nxiatv for which is 
extremely jueU:pint after the preceding 

^ This waR the doetrine ol Ihnped»‘elt‘s, an we leam from Aristotle, 
n(/>i 4*t>9twc V.<»tiMe. I. IS. In the uord vifiiitAo" tn an allusiiut to the 
. symlHil of friendship eui inio two parts, mie uf which was preserved by 
the host, and the iOlher by tbe truest; and uhon the two wore brought to¬ 
gether by the t\^o parties or their friends, a recognition of aequaiittance 
took place. See Sehol. nti Kitrip. Med ii. 

** As it IS nut known wlait kind of llai'tish is meant by i|/^rra, 1 have ^ 
loft the uritnnal word in tlu^ text. Sydenham compares it with the polypus. 
The siutilc tb well plit by Pluto into the mouth of Ariatopluutes, who has 
alluded U\ the same circimistance in I.ysislt. ll.i, 'JEyA ^^-fWOTr' 4 k, 
itavtfui ^tfrraif, imii AorKot &v t/utvrijc iroprcrpoitaa Where I 
haveciuhigi^ 'Eyw ct y av, nlv—into 'Eyut ^ heoj/ff'dtr-^ 

** So SydenUum. As if he wished to read »x roB ttdtwv, instead 
yavrav, w^idi is however repeated jiut aflcnrards. , 
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out men as regards political affairs: but wlien they have b|- 
eome men) tho^ feel a love for young person'^ and do not turn 
their tlioughts to marriage and child-getting naturally, but 
are led by the force of cu‘«toin and although it would W 
aufiicicut for thtfin to continue to live unmarried. Altogether 
then such a person is both a lover of youths and a lover of 
those who love him, and ever embraces what is fi-om the same 
race as liimself. Now, whonever ** the lover of youths, 

and every one els<*,** mt*^! with that very thing, the half of him¬ 
self, they are botli smitten with a friendship in a wondrous 
manner, arnl (attracted)’^* by an intimacy niid love, and are un¬ 
willing to he separated from oneh otlitT for even, so to say, a 
brief period. And these are tliey, wlio continue to live together 
through life,; and yet they could not tell what they wish to take 
place t<» themselves friun each other; for it does not seem to lie 
sexual iiitereourse, that llit* one should, for the sake of that, be 
delighted with tlic eompatiy of the other, and (seek it) with 
so tnuch trouhh*; hut the soul fd’each being evidently de¬ 
sirous (*f stunething else, which it is unable to tell, it divines 
what it wishes, and hint** at And if while they are lying 
down in the same place, V’uie,an w(M*»‘ to stand over tlnmi with 
Ids t(»ols in his hami, anil ask tiiem What is it do ye, mortals, 
desire to take place, tho one by the other?” and if, finding 
them in a diflieulty, Averci he to demand them again, “ Do 
desire this, to U? as miicli as ]Kissible io the Rarne place with 
each other, so ns never, by night or day, to he apart from 
each other? ^*for if yc long for this, I am willing to melt you 
down together, and to mould you into the same mass, bo that 

” I’here probably an alkibion here lo u law at SparUi, which com- 
polled pi^riiona under eortain circutnutuncca lo marrv, as we Uinru from 
Slobteus, Ixv. p, 410. for uf the same kind was known at Athena. 

M — «» Instead of d vmhfKiorrig gai uWag Triig, Pifinuahas “ cujiiscun- 
que iwncu^ avidus ait," which wai» ovidcnUy an alKiriivo .attrinpi made by 
thu trjuialator to supply some worda obliterated in his MS,, and of which 
tliose iu tho text are an evident comiplion. h'or Plato wrote teal b luiKbe 
waTf—‘ 

•* Sydenham haa intrwluced the verb “ altraeted," which hna lod mo 
to atigg<fai that IXicovrat hoJi dropt out before whidj would 

lead toKaw>*T«ui —•: Ficinua boa aniieitiaqiic et himiliaritate ardent.** 

** In ileo of tite tingle word aivirrtTai, Fidiittt hat " vt atfectaij} in- 
titnm vestiidui tigaai obteurit;" thus translated by Shelley, " and iiaces 
oluearely the footsteps of its obscure desire.'* 

vot. in. 2 t 
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ye two may become one»*® and w long as ye live, may live 
both of you in common, as one |)er8on; and when ye die, 
may, having died in common, *^reinain, for ever*^ in Hades, 
one (soul) instead of two. See then whether ye desire this, 
and it in sufficient for you, should ye obtain it/ On hearing 
this not R single person, I know that, would refuse, nor would 
be appear to wish for any thing else; but (every one)** would 
in rcalitjr conceive he ha<l heard that which he had long ago 
wished for, and that having come into the company of, and be¬ 
ing molted with, his btdovcd, he would out of two l>ecoioe one. 
And of this'''' tire cause is, that this was our original nature. 
We were once wliole. To tiie desire then and pursuit of tlii.s 
whole, tlic name of Love is given. And we were, as I said, 
formerly <mc. But now, for our inicjinfy, **we liave been cut 
in twain^ hy the deity, and have Iwen made, like the Arca¬ 
dians by the Lacedaunontans, to dwell asunder.** There is 
tlieTefoi*e a ft‘nr, that, unless w*' are well-be-lmverl towards the 
gods, we shall be again (deft in twain, and go nlxxit wdth our 
noses split down, as those have, who are modelled on pillars 
in profile,** and become, *^as it were, pebbles cut through 

To llii.s celf'brttted paHstige there are ollu.sions in Ariatollc, Pnlit. 
ii. I, 16, Syiiesius, Epiet. ji. Ihl, and the otner autiiors, quoted by Wyi- 
icnbarh in the notes of Uvnder^. 

«—Instoad of nfr— firait 1 have translated as if the Greek were 
dti—/lavm: and so l''ic'tnu.s foitnd in his M.S., as shown by his renaon, 
“ apiid inferos unntii semper perM‘v<>reti!i.” On this wish of friends mid 
lovers tn live and die together, it will be suflii'ient to refer to Eurip. Iph. 
'r. 981, Krri av xai Oai'eiv. Xn^iav y* iffov: and Horace, 

"Tecum vivoro ainem, w;cum obeam hben'i." 

*" On Tree, thus obiaim'd Irtnii the opposite ovit tip, see Stalbaum. 

•• Instead of To(>ro. hast, with whom agrees, silggi^ed rovrov— 
And so Firinus, " Hnjus «‘uus'.i csl," 

** The Greek is htftnaOyfittf vvit rod 0toFf, naOir^ vrb 
vim'. But Ficinus found in his .MS. iitoxicBtifttv. as shown by his 
version—"a dco sci'Msi sMiuns." I have therefore uniu^d th« two, 
XioiBtffttv-^Kai KoOdirep—For in the former vurb there 
is an nUusirm to the cniiitig in two, mentioned in ^ 15, and ta the latter 
to the fact of the Iltdots, who tverc originally Arcadians, being cOinpolled 
to live apart in villajtes after they had bt'en conquered by tlie LflMMdte- 
menians. By so slif^ht and obvious a correction have 1 got rid of the 
ma^ JK9 written on this pn®a(;e, 

•*\ /is the interpretation of the wotds irarA ypo^ii^imrtnrisjaft/ei 
giving y^Hennann in Programm* De Voter. Gtsecor, Pktnta Paii^m, 
p, 6, Opuscul. where he has refertmee to Hipparchoft Ou Anttus, i, 6, p. 
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und rubM smooth. On tlui| account then»^^ it is meet So 
exhort every man to behave in all things )>iooBly towards 
the gods, tliat we may on the one hand escape from tht^ iUs, 
*® and OR the other obtain the good,^ to which Love is our guide 
and general; to whom let no one act in opposition. For he 
who acts in tip|awiiion. is an enemy to the gods. But by be¬ 
coming iricuds and being R-conciled to the god, we shall, what 
few of those now living do, find and meet with our beloved, 
the halves*'^ of ourselves. And let not Eryximaebus take 
me up, and ridicule my speech, ns if 1 meant Pausanias and 
Agatho. For peri^aps tlu'y arc amongst such, (the fortunate 

1*0, Hho iwi*s KartiypttAov in lh(' wjnso notiml by Pliny on 11. N, xxw 
34, wbu hays ol' ('tmun lUi.‘ Clvnynn, ** Uiu raUf^raitha invenil. hoc cM, 
obliqusis tni.iiriJK*".” llm lu ihnt rase tlio prt^ioMtion lit; or K-ard should 
precede Karayfm^'fjV, aiul ro Karaypwpov be wrillrn iiwt^ud of cafa* 
ypapfiv. I din thfrefun* more dnspoMed (o adopt Ilomiiicrs iiigenioaB 
alieration'-ioird (miptiv. For ho siqipoiiea that iiKuros of human beinfra 
were so iilaced at tiic corners of the wails of temples, tlmt one Imlf of 
tire face was seen on one side, and the other half on tlic adjoining side; 
and they must tixu'erore have appeared with the nose split down. 

•® The (irt'i'k is. Cittirtp \iirirai aWa rovriap iVeca—Hut dXXrJ could 
not thus be used before ravrwv tvtKa, unless there hod bi-<*n ootiicilitltg 
said previously, to ^hieh riXXu would indicato the o)iposito idea. Such 
however is nt>l the ease m re. Pesidos, ns Xiiriroc is an adjective, it re- 
miircs a hubslniilive. lloiieo 1 have translated as if ihu Greek wcfo~- 
wtrwep XdWat' roerwi* o?'i» i'vfca—For HesyeliiMS hnn AiiXXai* 

XdXXirif Xiyoinri rdg irapaffaKaiririovc tui irnpuTroro/iioi'C d'i)0w»»c. •• c« 
“ pebbles found along seas nnd rivers,’* which became atnonth by the 
action of the water, and which, when cut lengthways or erosswaya, pre¬ 
sent two halves, ihe counterparts of each other. Tim sumo fact ia found 
in tlie case of HeoU^h pebbleet, when deUiched from (ho in'arntc in w hich 
they are imliedded. To tins restoration of XnAXm 1 have liecn led by 
Ruhuken's very same corritflion of Theocritus in Uesyeh, T. i. Auctar., 
and W'c can now perceivx* why Snidas and llcsyehius, and the Scholiast 
here, explain Atffvot by iMirtvrpuTfiivoi dtrrpdyaXoi, or, as Kuhiikeii 
conecUy wads, ^ixa xiTpiopivai^ both in Plato nn4 in the Lexicons 
that scierred to Plato. I'iniauie has AitfirM* ol ei^a xfvpMpivot. 

•*—** The Greek is rd pir iK^vytapiv, riv it ro;^wpii'. Hut aa iw'o 
MSS. Oder 4oyto/av, it is evident (hat JMatoW'rote ra piv xavd fiyistptp^ 
rUv ik fi For thus kukA and in pojperly buluueo each other; 

while has lieen lost here, as in the pAssages correciod by inyacll in 
Poppo’a Holcgom. p. 154. 

** Instead of tfptripoiey wbiob Ast mtd StalbaiTin vairdy altempt to 
defend. Boot tfiggested tWtr^pme, answering to ** dimidiuin ” in ricituui; 
and the einendafion is adopi^ by Creuxcjr in hia work on the wolship of 
Dionyaus, P> i, p. I(i9, as stated bv Ast. 

'/ i. 2 
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($vr,) and arc botli of them moles in nature.^ I shy then of 
all iu general, botli men and women, that the whole of our 
race would he happy, if we worked out Love perfectly; and 
if each were to meet with his beloved, having returned®* to 
bis original nature. If this then be tiic best, it ne^sariljr 
follows, that of the tilings now present, that which is nearest 
to this is tlic best: and that is, to meet with youthful objects 
of love that are naturally suited to one’s ideas. In celebrating 
then tlic deity who is the cause of this fitness, we should justly 
celebrate Love ; who both at tlie present time benefits os the 
most, by leading us to our own; and for hereafter gives us 
the greatest hopes, tliat, if we pay the debt of piety to the 
gods, he will restore us to (<ur original nature, and, by healing 
us, render us happy. . 

[20.3 Such, Kryximaelms, said he, is my .speech, in be¬ 
half td' Love, of a ilificrent kind from yours. As tlicn I 
r<»qiie8tt d, do not ridh ulc it, in order that wo may Jiear what 
each of the rest will say; or rather what Ixilli will; for the 
rest lire mily AgalUo nrul Soeratc*.s. 

Ho stated thyn that Kryxiiiiaclui.s said, 1 will be obedient; 
for the speech has been spoken iu a delightful manner; and 
if I were not conscious that Socrates ard Agntho were deeply 
vei*scd in affairs of Love, 1 should have greatly feared they 
would Im! at a Ios.h fur reasons through there having been said 
80 nuieli, and of all kinds. Hut now I have every confidence. 
—('Hus,) said Soerates,(is all very well foryou,)£ryxiTnachus; 
.since you have already gone through the ordeal yourself with 
honour. But if y4m witc, whei-e 1 am now, or rather per¬ 
haps where i slmll be, whmi Agalho shUll have spoken hi.s 
speech cleverly,you would be in a Very great fright, and in 
every (kind of heart-sijikiiig),**’'* as I am now.—-You wish, So- 

“ To prcsen'c tht; liam of iliousht, uml thus elicit something like 
sense out of -words, (.irdli'on Buf-rat. dc Permutat. p. 33U, sug¬ 
gested ippivoc hiff, i. e. '* both from oiie male.” 

** PioiDtLs has “ IU aiiliqnani uaturam—restitutio,” -which leads to 
dvehOwr in lien of diriX^wi^— 

^ Ficiutia luut ” sdte disf rit,” thus uniting ti to dirp, and not, as ai 
others have done, 10 s<ii ftaW 

•• instead of Iv vavrl tlijc, which is perfectly uninteUigible, even 
Fischit- had the good sense to propose kv sravrkcior dropittr to 

which he was led by ” angustiisuudiquc pTcmereris,” in Ficinus. fierce 
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erates, sail! Agat 1 kO» to drag me) io order that I may be cotl- 
fosed through thinking tliat the s{M‘ctator 9 have a great ex¬ 
pectation of my being aliout to make a clewr epeech.*—I 
should have beenj AgathO) forgetful indeed, if, after vi’itnessing 
your courage and high spirit, when you came upon the stage 
with the {Miirfomiersr and looking so numerous an audience in 
the face, you were almiit to exhibit yimr compositions without 
iKjing in tho least daunted, I tliought you couM be now dis- 
turlxMl on account of us, so few in tjuinber.—Surely, So¬ 
crates, said Agatho, you do not think me so inflated by n 
theatrical amlience/-*^ as not to know that to a man, who has any 
mind, ii few pci*s<»us of sense are, more awful than a multitude 
of fotds.—I should be <tc‘ting not at all correctly, said Socrates, 
if I tliought was any tiling about you, Agatho, of a boor¬ 
ish nnturt*. But I know \'ery well, that if 3 'ou met with any 
whom von considered wise, you would think more of then* 
than of the multitude. But I fear we arc not such ; for we 
were theiv lilc(‘wis**, and made u jjart of that Miti)iitn<lc. But if 
you had met with other wise men, you would perhaps have felt 
n shamte liefore them, liad you thought you were doing an act 
really disgnw'cfiil. Is it not so ? or how say you f—It is true, 
said Agatho.—But before the multitude, said Soc.rutes, would 
you not teel a sluime, if you thought you were doing any 
thing base ?—Tlcreujion IMaudrus, taking up the discourse, said, 
If, dear Agatho, you will give Socrates an answer, it will be 
no manner of coneorn to him what becoirn*s of any thing 
w'hatever here, or if he can only have somebody to eon verse 
w'ith, and especially one who is handsome. 1 confess I do 

he perhaps remembered fv jrapri lyfvofiriv hiro eirujuaf in Kutliyd. p. 
3(K), C.> and Iv iravri KftKtp iiri in Itep. ix. ]•. 50.'}, C. (bit in the former 
Plato wroto iv iravri rw diropiai iytvofitfv, and in iho hiUi'r Iv vavri 
rift KaKOfT, as .shown by Thucyd. vii. 55, tv vavri yOvfu'ni', where 1 
should prefer iv iravri ry, as in Philueu 171, ip rravrt r/p XfUtaQ, wore it 
not that Dionys. U. A. 11. \i. 70, iv vavri r.t) difvftiac, scenm Ut support 
tlie common reading. Wytlenlach indred on Plutarch ih; .S. N. V., p, 
127, quotes from Xenoph. H. <»r, \. 1. 25i|, tv vavri fittav But 

it is easy to read here iv vavri rtp «!er/c ur;, urid there iv vavri rq» Affiff 
y)«rAv; feir dau has been elsewhere Ifst or corroftted, as 1 hsve shown on 
.^sch. Bum. 116, and I could now siio>« still more. 

** Of this {»usago there is a fialpable imitation in Themistius, Or. xxxti 
p. 311 . B., anua covert one in Aristametus, Kp. i. 19. 4 

“• Instead of Sv, which has no meaning licrc, Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, ovr^. Asl wished In expunge fit* entirely ^ for xt is not found 
in the correlative sentence just afterwards. '' 
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much pleasure hear Scjuratcs conx'ersing: hu( it is ne¬ 
cessary for me to take care of the panegyric upon I^ore, and 
to receive* a speech from every one of you. Bat flo both of 
you pay* thus your tribute to the god, and then converse. 

. You say ■well, Phnf*drus, (said Agatho); and there is nothing 
to prevent me from beginning my speech. For I shall have 
frequently the nieuns of conversing ji^ain with Socrates. 

S 21 .] 1 wish in the first place to state how I ought to speak; 
I will then so speak.*** For all of those who have 
spoken before me, appear to me to have celebrated not the 
god, but to fcli«Mtate mankind upon the good, <*f which the 
god is the cause. But what he is himself, who has In^stow- 
od these gifts, iK't one of them has explained. Now* upon 
each subjeet of every panegyric, tliere is only one correet 
method ; and that is, to th tail in a ration.al way of how great 
things how great a cause is he, resjx'cting whom the dis¬ 
course' may la;.** In tlii.s wny tli(;n it i.s meet for na*to make 
the encomium iip(m Love, (by showing,') first, how great he is, 
and afterwards his gifts. J assert then, that of all the go<ls 
(in reality)'* blessed, Love is, if it is lawful to say so, and 
without calling down vi‘iigoance, the most blessed of all the 
gods, aud at once*' the most, beautiful*'and the. best. ®Iiut 
such he is, being the most hcautiful.*' In thu first place, 
he is, I'hiwdrus, the youngest of the gods. Of this asser- 

* On the meaning of ajrot^oeiw, *^lo rect'iv©and 

‘'nay " a debt, Stalbaum refers lo Poliiie. p. 173, B., and Hep. p. (>I2, It. 

® Ficinus has “poMea die.vm,’* which leads lo ilroip’ de, in lieu of 
thrtiv, which mukcH nonst'ii.se Iuto. 

* Ficimis either fianid aunicihing ditforont in his Mi?., or formed stune* 
thing out of his own head, which he did not find there. For his fcrsioii 
is, Sic et in pra'sentk, quatia ipsc’. sit Amor, primnm ostendere decet; 
delude uiunera ilhus cxputieri!.” « 

* Unless I am gri«voH.^1y mistaken, Plato wrote 5vrwc torSvriitv 
by iteclf would be pcrfctdly useless. 

* Although, as Stulbuuin shows, acreJv might perhaps stand at the end 
of n sentt'iu'f, nf which I have my doubta, yet sinei* Slobseus otfers here 
airrov, it is evident that Plato wrote ufta irdXXicrrov. For the article 
could hardly be umiltcd. 

* Such is the literal version of the words, 'E<m di kdXXi^roc 
roidirde: which others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote: 
eiipecially when Ficinus ha^ '* Quod veto pulchcrrimus eo prinram 
patetr-*' from whieh, however, one can easily discover that he did not find 
In his ifv TWiiaSt, Perhaps Plato wrotc^ H ffdXXec, wai^ dv, 
wblof i.e* But as regards hUbeaut}%bria^n bay,fifwliaikiad ishef 
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tian he affords Iniisself a powerful proofs hy running awjy 
tn haste iVoin Old A|;e» who is Quick-f(j 0 ted, it is pluinf at 
least it approaches quicker than is necessary; and which, 
indeed,. Love naturally hates, nor does he come near to 
it within a groat (distance)but he is ever with tJie young, 
and is.* For, as the old proverb rightly has it, “ I4ko always 
doth approacii to like.”^ .Now, though 1 agree with Piiaa- 
drus in many other points, I do not agree in this, that Love 
is older than Saturn and Jnpetus ; but of gods, I affirm, he is 
the youngest, and is ever young, jukI that the doings of* the 
t»Hen time, which llosiod and Parmenides detail, were pro¬ 
duced, ifindeed they say true, by the power of Necessity, and 
not Ijovc. For, had Love been with tliem, tliere had been no 
castrations,*' nor bindings,'^ nor those many other nets of 
violence, but friendship and {)eace, as now, from the time 
when Love came to be the ruler of the gods. Thus then 
he is young, and in addition to being young is a tcndcr'being. 
But he wants a poet, such ns lloracr was, to exj>ress the tmi- 

' All iho MSS. read, piV ovroc jrpXXov. (3<*sner on Stohmus, Ixi. p. 
2fin. wuH lUc lirst to siisjrrbt oi'<5' irrit^, and so loo Syricniiam: ay if 
vTfri' understood, is supjiliod in Thmyd. ii. 77, *vrt»c iroX» 
Xuif 'ftn'y. howovor, vfho know how roiistutitly IMato 

aUndtJB cnt-rily to liomi'r, wii) rend rou AXoon oiVun—siiitilar to 

fjri yi{f>fto( o/V«>, in IX. t2. ‘Iti? : ntul in AMorh. ^ 9, dXX' ol iv* 
Yi/paoc, in lieu of dXVoi iroXi'yf/pmct for yr/paoc vi>?6v in found 
there m $ 10, and iit Dnfo U«'p. i, p. •ViH, F. 

• In lieu of the nouM'nsii’al citJ ^vvittri rt Bitl tnrn’, w'liu'h Ast and Stal- 

bnuri] vainly, as nsiiul, attempt tf) dt-fend. Bast once proposed to read, 
what he afterwanU rctrm ttd, ivvtari Tf xal liti tffnv. lie Mhould have 
read, Ifewtfri ri xni dti “ he is and ever will he.” Oii this union 
of the preuient atnl future,^(iiii|)i’ire Thncyd. v. lOh, r<W -ru*ra— 

{ei/MVov ii—Olympiodor. in Alcihiad. i. § 11, p. 105, firrt xai lurat. 
Mcnatider in Stoli. xsx|tii., xat wofintt leai jroiT—Anatid. H. In 

,Jov, p. 21. Jchh. (6 Zo'c) f on ~^v ri Kai lorni. The |»H.*(aagc of Plu¬ 
tarch in ii, p. A., quoted by Wyitenbaclj on N. v. p. 3b, hi not in 
point, trap' aorp ««< p#r’ aerqc orra noi ovvoura. Wiuckelntflnit in 
2<,*ii!M;hrirtfur AJtoribujnawis«'.nschaft, Ib'tO.p. 1282, would read 

icoi iVfrac ^ ^ 

• Tlie proverb is quoted at leiurth in Lyaid,, p. 214, A., Aiet rot riv 
Stfotev £yH 6«ic wc Zftoiov firoin Od. xvii. 218. ‘Of dtii rbv Bpoioie— 

M Instead of wpdyparo, the best M8S., as (buy tre called, offer 
Ypdfiftura. dPhtto wrote rapuyuara. , 

To these cttstiutions there ts an allusion in Enthvpb. 4 6 . | 

'* The bindhtg of Satunt hy his sou is mentioned by iBsch. m S|tat« 
827, and Aristo^. in 8^, and Plato in Cratyl. § 45. ^ 
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^rness of the god. Now Homer describes Ate as a goddess, 
and of a tender frame. At least be speaks of her feet as 
being tender: 

Her fool are tender; not on ^ound she stalks, 

But on the top*’ of human heads she walks. 

The poet tbert seems to me to show by such a proof ber ten¬ 
derness ; betuiiise she tvalks not upon a hard place, but a suit 
one. And the same proof we sliall use respecting Love, that 
he too is tender. For he neither walks on the ground, nor 
upon (human) .skulls, which in truth are places not very soft; 
but on the softe.st of all f'xisting things, ho walks and dwells 
there. For lie has fixed hi.s ab(xle in the di.spositions and souls 
of gods and ineu and yet not in all souls iiidiscTiininately: 
but whenever he meets with a soul possessing a harsh dispo¬ 
sition, away he g(ws, and takes up hh abode. \vitl» a tender one. 
Since, then, he is ever touching with hi.s feet, and in every 
way the softest parts in the soi'test persons, he must needs be 
extremely tender. Thus then lie is very y<mng and very 
tender; and in addition to these qualities he is of a flexible 
form. For he would not be able to entwine himself luronnd every 
thing, nor to pass through every soul, at first unperceived, 
and to go out (again),* '’ if he were of a hard substance. And a 
great proof of his form being in proportion **’ and flexible, is 
in iu gracefulncs.s, which Love confessedly |m^s.s#;s.scs in a man¬ 
ner superior to all. For between Ungraccfulness and Love 
there is always a war. His diet too on flowers jioints out the 
lieauty of his colour. For Love does not settle u|K>n a body, 

•* I . have translated as if the Greek were a\\’ d»fp’ ap iwrr’ dv- 
gpaara fiaivtt^ and not dXV apa —althou^rh instee^ of £p' 
I-should prefer at-vU, for vtrakol means here not “ tender,” but ** 

With rc|;ard, however, to my anp', it bt.yopd all doubt by lihUmus 
Fragm. i. 'H 'An; aTrirXoTo't [tirarpwxtifra wu^ctnri "Atpys iv ce^trXpirt 
—j^mrarai, 

*’ On Uibs sentiment see VuIekrimcT in Diatrib. Euripid. p. -157. 

*’ The uniitliusis in r& irpivrov evidently requires iSiuv ai^^ 

** What the idea of proportion has to do with that of fieidbUity, it u 
hard to say. The paasa^re was, however, so read by ArisUenetus, when 
dCSOFibing the vv/tfurpa cat rpvprpA /dXt/ of LaU, in Epist. i. i. Uldeos 
I am mistaken, Plato wrote trvfi^ikTpov H SKGABKJ, a word which 
might easily have dropt out through—OTAEKAI—'for of atlr animris dm 
worm-tiibo is the most flexible. 

t^—Aristienetns, Ep. ii. 1, seems to have found in bia MB. nd* Phito^ 
gif wpMtlivuv instead of esc iviTn, 
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or any other »pot where flowere are uot, or where they h*Te 
fallen oiT; but wherever is a spot floweiy and fragrant, there 
he settles and fixes his al)ode.'' [22.] As I'egnnis then the 
beauty of the <;o(l thus much is sufficient; although ranch 
still remains.** I must speak after this on virtue of Ijove. 
Now is the highest (praise); that he docs no injury to a god 
or man, nor by a god or man is he injured. Nor, if he suffers 
might, does he suffer by violence; for violence touchbs not 
Love; nor if ho docs aught, does he it with violence j*® for 
every one willingly ministers in every thing to Love.'**® But 
whatc^ver one party agrees (to do) of his own accord for an* 
f>th(‘r party of his own accord, such acts tl»c laws, that are 
the rulers in a sitatc, say arc* justly done. In addition to jus* 
tice, r.ove hfis tlie. greatest share of temperance. For to be 
superior to jdeasures and to pas.sions, is every where confessed 
to fwi temj»e.runce. But no pleasure is superior to Love, .If 
then they arc inferior, they will be Jx»vcV siihjccfs; and he 
will be their inaslcr; and being tlnis superior to pleasures and 
pjwshms, Ik* will be pre-einine.nily temperate. Moreover, as 
n*gavds valour, not Ares (j\fars) hifnstdf can stand up against' 
Love."* ^'^For it is not Ares that holds Love, but Love Arfis, 

w—ii piriinis Jin'*, ** *crnmlta iiisiipor afl'mi ; w-d isla stifH- 

ciriil,” w,jiich would to ?n K(ti ttiiXXA \tivirni‘ larui li raiiO' iircird, 
in lieu oftrai rarO' !*rni’d urai in TroXXri XiiTTirat-- 

'* t'u'iijiw com-i-ily, “ lu quc vi fucii, si quid fiKui!." lie* thcferoro 
found in his MS. ocre rt iroiwv iroul —wjiich is rt-quired to balance 
jSfy iratrxftf ft ri iratt^n. Stalbaiim, how«vrr, wjv.h tliorc is no need of 

found in Ibi*:. % and one MS., and in Slolunts.—-but here, ns else- 
Mfhere, tJie pro\orb is inie—“ Many men of many iniiuls; Many bird# of 
many kinds." 

In the words TldrydfatK^'Epiiirt Trur (8tob. Trdidl’) u?n)pm7, there 
lies bid an Iambic vursc, probably of Apiiho liirnsidf, *Epbiu ydp irag 
iravG^ ixuv vmiptTH. ^ So too from th** ftdlowuijj v^ords, & o av r<c 
lawp opoXoy^yp, ^airir oi irdXfwt /bmiXijf Aurorot, it is 
tiAsy to elicit the distidi, "A ric I’ iicuiv ixivTa ipav Av v/ioXoyq, Ba<r«* 
Xqt: 4rdXrwc, fiKaia ^atrir of po/iot, 

’t Blomfield, iu Mus. Cnt. No. 2, p. 114, haii iiplly coniparod Soph. 
ThyeaU Pr. IXpoc rdr dvdyrnr oW*''Apqc di/OfiTTorai. But he did »</t 
seo that in thk pa(o«ge of IMato there lic-s hid a distieh, probably of Aga* 
tho, Knt ft^v ig AvApinv y’^fipwri, irat?‘i f>), Ileirrqcdrdp Sq, oi(A*‘'Apifi; 
tip^irrarm, where 1 have introduced Ilrrn^c from Soj/h. Track. 44 L, 
'Epa^ri fUptffp S^rric Armt'iirrarm, TlAtrifg oirntc oh taXu^ 

ppovtfi ; wbilo, .to preserve the antithosia, in wldrh Apatho, a#%o fearh' 
fr«»n ArinfoUe, indulge^, I have added iikcwtao irmU Sti^dp^puc-^ 

l^re again it is egay to elicit another dutich of Agalhn^ from ibA 
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(tlw son,) as th^ saying in, of Aphrodite** (Venu9)t. 'Now he 
who tiolds is superior to the party lieUl; and he who is the 
master of the party more valiant than all the rest, will he t)ie 
most^valiant. Thus tlwn liave we spoken of the justice, and 
temperance, and vtilour of the god; and it is left (to speak) of 
I his wisdom. As fur then as we can, we must cudenvour to 
be in no way wanting. And in the first pla<'<i, that 1 too may 
do honour to my own art, as Eryximachus did to his, the g»>d is 
so clever a [hx% that he is able to make even another person one. 

** For <*ach bcc<>mfi» a j)oel, Ihoufih before 
He was not musical, M'hen Love touches him.® 

This testimony it is fitting for us to use, (to prove) that 
the poet Love is excellent for all the creative power con¬ 
nected with the Muse. For that, which oite has not, or 
does not kiiOAV, he can not either give to another or teach. 
Moreover -who will gainsay (the assertion) that the making 
of all aniinal.s i.s through the wi-sdora of Love, by which all 
living things are generated and produced?*^ Then as re¬ 
gards hnndicraft-skiil in arts, know we not tliat he, whose 
teacher is tiie deity, turns out a person of i*epute and il¬ 
lustrious ; but he on whom Love does not lay his hands, re¬ 
mains in ohaciirity? The art of the archer, and of the 
physician, and of the prophet, did Apollo invent, ** under the 

words Off «XX’'E{M#ic"Apq, ^A^pofffrrjc. wf Xdyoc,by 

rcadin}r'Exfi ydp own* 'Api^c “Kpwr’,'Apr/ ‘'Kp>i<c, Half ‘A^polirifc fffO' 
»poC t^v, lie <’») Xeyof. And benre wc may read, riop, wc 

X^ynf; ; and ihiw obtain llio very word reepnred lo jrovem ^ A^pafirtic, 
which Stalbuum says dopeuda upou'Epwe. and appeals lo Monk on Ale. 
50. whore there is not a word bearing on the quosikiui. From hi* refrr- 
ence to OS. O. 200, Stnlbaum seems to think that there is an allusion to 
the story told by Homer. But the remark of A^atho was of a wkidr kind, 
and applicable to ike loves of Arcs generally. 

»—*» Hero too lies hid another distich of Agahon, ndf y&p Tronrt)^ 
ytyvsrai, irdi/ p r«\ wpiv'A/iooffoc /ctrSv, oJ v'*Kpwc roO* ad'Srat, where 
he imit'iU^d his ludoved Kuripides in iiitlienub. Fr. iii. apa*Bpt»e 

diddexci, u/tioveoc ^ rii rpic—while tf vav is similar to the expres* 
oion in Longinus, ^ kov tipovtroc y irapravMi. With regard to Love 
making a person a pot't, .'^hakspeare alludes to it, where he s^ak.8 of a 
lover ” with his woeful l>alUd, made to his mistress’ eye-brow.” 

*• To get rid of the tautology in yiywiVi* and futrai, wO iim*l read, 
what Plato vrrote, {fkiit'crai, make their appearance.” 

e<ld. have tiri0vjiiac rai "Epttroc Bnt 

imBPfUat Keti ore hero out of place, where the whole qaesttoh ie about 
the deity called Love. The words' Jsridvfii'ac «cu ore & eormiaioa of 
hnOy/iiacipeKa, and should be ino^d between cal and Meivea^ whHe 
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euidanc^ of Love; so that he would he dlseiple of Love; and 
(throup^h desirej tite Muses (became tlte inveutoia) of music, 
and llephiestus (Vulcan), of brass-working, and Athena 
(Minerva), of weaving, and Zeus (eTupiter), of gm^erning gods 
and men.^ From whence''*® then were the affairs of the gods 
put into order? Through the birth, it is-plain, of the love of 
beauty; for Love does not follow*^ ugliness. For previously, 
as I stated at the eomracn»mient, many and terrible things 
befell, as iliey say, the gods, through the rule of necessity.^ 
But when this god was born, through his loving all things of 
beauty, “ to go»l.s and men did all good things arise.”'^—[23.] 
Thus, Pluedrus, Love appears to me to be, in the first place,^ 
himself the uKist beautiful and best; in the next, to be the 
cftUvSe of such like beautiful tilings^* in other beings. And it 
comes into rny mind to spejik something in verse, because he 
it is, who produces 


Tcuff amonjt'st men, upon the sea a calm ; 
Stilluc-ss on .Winds,** on joylewi bed sweet sleep,** • 


after Moilffai has ilr<»pl oat and after <iv<?pw»rwi.% /rpfrat. For thus 
only can wc p-t rid of ail Uic difticnltics of the pa'^sapi, which Ast and 
Stalbaum linve vainly attempted to soften down. 

In lieu of itfitv, 1 lia\e translawd us if the fJrtJek were voOiv^ and 
the Bciitence uilorropiiive instend of beiiif; aftiriuative. 

*■ The MSii. vary beiwir-ii firrir, it>nrTiv, and tirurriv, which last 
leads to tirtTai, as shown by the version of Fieiiin.s, “ deforiiulatom 
qnippe non seijnifiir Amor." The very Maine coiifusnnj is found in the 
Cratylua. f 10, where the Zurich editors have adopted from MS. Bodl 
alone liTcrar fur ! rtvn. 

For, us Pronmthens says in i!'laehvlu<», Neces'-iiv is greaUnr than 
Zeu* iiitnsdf '' So too Smioimles, Fr. lift, drdyirp owri (hoi fiaxovTai- 

Here ai;am is auolhijr verse of Agatho, Unvr dyofld yiyovt Oiolei r 
at’OpMTTOtc Hfia, 

*® Instead of -srowrcf, vainly defended liy Sudhaum, one M8, and Sto- 
bmne offer vpiJrov, absolutely requisite to biduinc p«rd fovro. Ficinus 
too “ primum—deindc.’* 

" Instead of which is .scarcely intolIiKible, Pinto wrote mX&p, 

us $^own by the preceding cdXXiirrn(: luid so 1 have translated. , 

** Hermugenes T. i. p. Tifi, cd. Wuiz., did/coic for Avt/jwp: and SO too 
four MSS. os required by tlie jireceding dt/Opulirntc- and wtXdycc. 

** Frron the variation.^ of MSS. it in probable that PlalowTote, us I havo 
translated, warn (T I'irvop dqf»7. On the loss'and corruption 
bowov I nave given another instance m The Bundice, No. 2b, p, 
385, for May Ib, i8'f6. by restoring to .Apollon. llh.Ui. 7()3, ^ir0sp d*lw» 
Mi nc SUlbauin saya that DitidorPs toirti F 

teucely admits of doubt: for though has not been hitherto lotted 
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It is hci who divests us of all feelings of alienodon; *and dlls 
us with those of intimacy; who establishes all^ meetings 
such as these, and in festivals, in dances, (and) in socriflees,^'^ 
he becomes the leader; introducing mildness, and banishing a 
harshness of maimers; the friendly giver of good-wdll, the 
non-giver of enmity; gracious to the good; looked u|> to by 
the wise, admin'd by the gods j envied by those who have no 
lot in life, possessed by those who have; the parent of luxury, 
of t<*nderrie»s, of elegance, of grace, of desire, and regret; 
careful of the good, regardless of the bad; in labour, in fear, 
in wishes, and in speech,®® the pilot, the encourager,®^ the by¬ 
stander, and best saviour:®* of gods and men, taken all to- 
gether, the ornament; u lender the most beautiful and best;®*’ 
in whose train it is tlw; duty of evt‘ry one to follow, hymning 
well his priiis*', and bearing u part in that 8wet*t song which 
he sings himself when soothing the mind of every god and 
naan.—JjCt this my speech be (dft-rcfl up, Pbeedrus, said he, to 


in any Greek •wrrilcr, yet it is suflicn-nilv sapporied hv tin «nalog\' of 
v*ifrtp&i}C. Nor is lie nlto^rcUier fiispleasca with Ilonimers nwrifi' vjrvov 
r’ tvl ictiTti: fur Hiisyi‘hiu'< has K»/roff — djropia. Hut this is ii maiafest 
error for xOrof. jls thosi* !'('!u>lar8 slmuld have kn<*wn. Or we might road 
icftacii)p O' iivvbtv Ivi jo/r?!, i. o. “anil brini'inc; the heart In tiailncss 
sleep.’' For Plato mh;hl have hud m mind Oil. xvi. 4r)0, KXativ ernr 
(nvid ttirXnffT) ' 0 (!?i(r//«, ^fXoe Tromi', orpprt ot J’rrrov 'HihVe iri 
(HUfft fidki yXaeiewfl'it 'AOifvri. ‘Slii'lley has “reju-se and sleep iu sad¬ 
ness," But the hnidyadis would he extremely umie. 

** The text is irdiraQ TtOfii Iwuvat ; whore llontniol olyerts to Trams 
and would read ir&vras But he still leaves untourhed r^0^ic 
which could not be said iu eorreet Greek. There is some error, whicli 
others may p«‘rl)ap». hut I cannot, satisfactorily eom'Ct. 

•* Instead of iv Ovmais, Stobecus offers itfOuftiats: which loads to 
Iv floti'rtif, Ovitiaig^ * 

*• Schiitz was the first to object to Xdyy, for which ho pro|K)scd to read 
adyfi. But that w'ord is nt ver found in prose, imd rarely even in poetry. 
Perhaps Plato wnde Ir *' it' anger." 

^ I cannot understand c'n/^drqc, whicli Ficinus translates "prof*- 
foetus," which is quue ns incorrect as Syiknham's “ eucouraper." For 
the irtf^uTfic was the name given to the person, who fought on board a 
vessel, but did not row, answering to " a marine " in the English navy. 
Plato wrote. I suspect, vxanTnaiis^ for such a person is requirM in a case 
of fear, Hesych. Twairurr^* ^tiOds. 

. If I have rightly restonxi x6kt(» ff»r w’e must read 
dptffroc, Ip allusion to 'Ii}r))dc/p*<rroc in Homer, quoted herd in $ 38. 

** Although cdXXccroc imiI dptoroc are. perpetually united, jni here the 
TCMtition of ofioms is extremely disagreeable. One would expect rather 
eoK xepdtrrarec," moat iqproeabie." 
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LovCf pcfrtitking, aa beat I could, in aome parts of ivhai is 
in others of what is grave. 

[24.] When Agatho had done speaking, all present said 
Ai'istiNlenius, roar(*.d out (applause), for he had s]a>ken in a 
luanner wortliy of himself and tlm god.—^ITfvon which Socrates, 
kmking at Kryximachus, saiil, Do I appear to you, son of Acft- 
m^nus, to have felt ju.st now a fear that was no fcar,^® when I 
spoke prophetically, M'liat 1 asserted lately, that Agatho would 
spciik inarvellously well, and that I should be placed in adilfl^ 
culty ?—One portion, replied Kryxiraachus, you appear to have 
foretold truly, that Agatho would speak excellently, hut the 
other, that you would he in a ditRoiiUy, I do not consider (true). 
And how, (,) iu»p|iy man. said Socrates, am I no^ likely to be in a 
ditliculty. nud uiiy one ols(> too, who is to speak after a speech so 
full of lieauty and variety? In other respects it W'as not equally 
admirable,^* hut who, that heard the conclusion, tvould not 
have been struck with the Ikmuuv ^’of tlw* mums and verbs?*'** 
For wlitm 1 consider liow iinnhU; I shall he to say any thing 
beautiful uppnau’liing to thi.**, I should run away for very 
shame, liad I in any way tlic j>ow'er. For the .sp<;celi put me 
in mind of Clorguis: so that I sutTerod wliat is told in Ifo* 
nicr.** For I icared that Agatho would at hist send in his 
speech tlie heml of that formidable speaker (iorgias against my 
speecJi; and, through my inability to say a word, turn me into 
stone! And 1 perceived liow ridiculous 1 was tlien, when 
I agreed that I would in my turn after you make an encomium 
upon l^ove. and asserted that 1 hud gome skill in tiie. matter 
of IjOve, yet knowing nothing of it, nor how it was necessary 
to praise any thing whatever. For in my stupidity I thought 

• 

** Siiulajii in ‘Aittc —’Aftfc iVof. 

” ricinas has “^a cetera quidem, quunivib ajde compobita nna 
adoo miranda Tulentur.’* He therefore found soniCtliing iii hiS MS. 
answering to '*quamvijt apte coinpoaita," wanting at preaent in Uio 
Greek, 

«—« In thus aliiiduig to the K-aoty of Uio nouiifi and verl».s, Socrales 
is auppojMid to 1 k! i<iH‘jiking ironically in pniiae of that which ho really 
considered rcproheiiiiible. For, unlike the rhctruicians and WfphUta, h« 
looked rather to the mutter of a b'pecoh than Uio uuniier. 'I'here is a 
similar sneer at fine wordw merely in the Mcnexetms, p. ^SS\, C. 

** The pst^iage alluded to h in Ot. A. fi3fi~' 

** Th^ pi^e fear seized me, lest the Gorgon’s liead * 

Should Proserpine of hallowed mien send out, 

A prodigy great and ierrible» from Helh” 


t 
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oi^^ougltt to speak truths rcspecUng each subject* praised, 
and that these were to be the substratum, and that selecting 
out of these very matters the most beautiful, to put them to* 
gether in the most becoming manner. And I had a great 
notion that I should sp'ak well, as knowing well the truths 
relating to the praising of any thing whatever. But this it 
ae^ma is not the way to praise correctly, but (we must) attri¬ 
bute to the subject qualities the greatest and the best possible, 
wbether they are such or not; and if the encomiums are un¬ 
true, that is an affair quite immaterial. For it W'afl .stated 
before, as it ae<;ms, that each of us ^‘should appear to praise 
Love, and not merely to praise.^^ On tlii.s account, I siipjwsc, 
you ^^turn over every topic and attribute to and 

assert that be is (»f such a kind, and the cause of things so 
great, us to upj>car the most beautiful and Ijest—to those 
it is clear who know him not—for be certainly would not 
(appear so) to thost* who did know him. And thus the praist- 
becomes fine and ]K)mpoijs. But for my part. I know nothing 
of this kind of praise; and tbrougb not knowing, 1 agreed 
to compose myself in my turn a panegyric. “ But iny tongue 
only^® promised, not my mind.” And so farewell to it. For 
I should not be able (to say any thing), /lot I indeed.^^ But 

tIk* words iH'twcon llio Jiumrrnls 1 rannot uiid«Tslaud ; nor could 
FU’inus, as i*! evident from his equally ujjintollipibU' version—“ cum jtro- 
iHwitiHU sit* quumudo Amor ip-sc laufb lur, immn m quisque Amonm 
laudart) quaiu tii.ixirrin videatiir.” I rould have iinclorstood, wluit Pluto 
protwhly wrote,— (KaaroQ rov ^Eputra iyKuifiia<rtrai, ovt( 

iyKuinutUiy folu, i.e. “ (hat each ot‘ u.s should praisu Love, and 
not nioroly bt! thought to praise him.” For thus there would bo a propt'f 
amithesw botwenm real and sc'emiuR praise. On UiU antithesis I have 
Mid aomcihiug worth reading on Hipp. M.y. [ 21). n. 3, and on PhiJoct. 
12 « 1 . 

the words vtiyra \6yop Kii’ovvrtc il^'ro is an aUnaioA to the 
proverbial expression vavra XiOov Mi'ctr, ns shown, by Wytteubach on 
Plutarch,^S. N. V. p. 8d. Here howfver Ficinus has vnivoraa Afuori 
U■ibulli^,y omitting Xdyoi/ mtwk/rtf. Friuii whenw I suspect that Plato 
wrote irniTO XiQov KivovPTt^'rrdpra uvaTlOiTt, i. o. ''moving every 
stfuie, you .attribute every thing to Love.” For thus wo shall recover the 
object n'qnired after the verb dvftrtkfrf. 

^ ** lu the. words i/ yXoirra oi>v wT«<rY»ro, ij Si ofi, there is an alln- 
aion to Lnrip. Hippob U12, U yXiDoo’ jj ci ^pffv ^vuuotoc, 

translated by Cicero Bo Offic. iii. 29, ” duravi lingua; mentun injiuraUm 
gere, ‘ to. parked by .SUlbaum, who did not, however, see that, as oAp 
is here mutiteUigible, Plato wrote ^ yXiSrro fi4v 
** On this repetition of op pkv rot aAcr od, Sudhawn to OS, T 
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1 am rbfldy to sp^k the truth aecor^ng to my own notjpns, 
it* you ur<3t willing (to hear), but not by wuy of comparison 
witli yours, in order that I may not pay the debt of laughter. 
l)o you then, Phsedrus, consider, if indeed you aro in want 
at all of such a siweeh, ^(whether you wish)^* to hear the 
truth spoken about XiOvc with such an arrangement of nouns 
and verbs*® as may happen to come (into my [^^*3 

Pluedrns then, he said, and the rest requested him to speak 
in the manner which he thought he ought to speak. Permit 
me^ Phoidriis, however, said Socrates, to ask Agatho still some 
trifling questions; that, after having obtain^ a coitfession 
from him, I naty then speak®* in this way. I permit you, 
said Phufdriis. (Question liim. Hereupon he said, that 
So<Tates began somewhat al‘tcr this fashion: 

In gootl truth, friend Agatho, you seem to roe to have begun 
your si)eccli well, in saying that weouglit in tins first plat’e to set 
forth what is the nature of Love, and afterwards his doings. 
With this iiitroductioii 1 am c^itc delighted. Come, then, 
touching tins ; since you have gone tiirougU the other 
points ill a lieautiful and splendid manner, tell me this also. Is 
Love a being of such a kind as to be (tlie love) of something or 
nothing? I do not ask, whether it h of some father or motlicr; 

*27, Oil' y&p /mo oil, nnii lUpp. Maj. p. *292, B., ovpof 5oien-^o&ic: but 
fdyroi is n«a tlui!4 introduced, cveept in thu etMo oi a c«>nrirmAtujn by 
another eppakt'r, as 1 luivc shown in Hipp. Mnj. $ 12, n, 2. There '» 
some error here. 

«—« The Words within the nnincrali* liave bem in*!ert<'d to compiele 
the senMC and syntax, which are hotli eqiuitl^’ neglected in the orifrlnal; 
where Plato wrote, 1 suttpccl. voTipov irqn *Kpwroc Xeydpit'a 

api^Kfi pteovnp, in iiou of iripi "Kpwrotf Xtyoptva AKoifuv- 

iViuus, ‘^utrurn vobis |[^(veat—audit c." 

** Instead of dru^iaot £L xai (Hon pfipdruv, one would have expocUHl 
AvopArtifv Kai jitffnirvp Biou, similar to rov k&Wovs tUv dpopdrotv 
caj piip&rvp, a kUlc before. Ficinus, " vcrborum‘*uomintunqu<i-~i;:oiu • 
positione.*' 

** As all the MSS. but one read otroia i* &p ric, Stalbaum suafteiOi'd 
utrom H ri£- He should have proposed Avoia pot, for pot could searl’cly 
be onutted after imXBovoa. 

u —It y^ fI,,, inteqtretation of Bndmui. But Fkinus fuui '* ut cotp 

firmatus ab illo loquar." Tho sense required is, that, having reflected 
upon someUrifling point, 1 may speak as is ftuing/* in Greek, iva dvako- 
yurdfttpoc^tpl ron, ^ eii, For tlmogh oCrorc 9^9 is found 

bare in $ 20, and in Plucdo, p. 61, D., yet in both Oicse cas^ the same 
alteration is* requisite. To the recovery of the sense three MSS, have 
led the way by readinf dpetKoytoitupo^. 
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—for tltc question, whether love is the love of a father or 
mother^ wouUl he ’ridicitlous—but as if I had askcfd this ro- 
ftpeetiug a futhej*, Is a father a lather; and the father of some¬ 
thing, or not? In tliis case you would surely have said, if 
you wished to answer correctly, that a fatlier is the father of a 
8on or dauglitor, would you not ?—Certainly, aaid Agatlio.—■ 
And is not a nmtlier in the same predicament?—To this t<K» 
Agatho u»aeiit<*d.—Answer mi) still further, said Socrates, to 
a question a little larj^cr, that you may tlie better uppivhend 
my niennin;!. If 1 hud asked. What, then, of a brother— 
whatever that very tliintr inav he—is he a brother of some 
person, or lUit ?—(Agatho) said, He is.—Is he not of a brother 
ora .sister?—A *1111110 assi'nied.—'I'rv tlien, said (Soenites), to 
tell me. about Is it tJie love of nothing, or of something ?— 
Of sofnething,’’" by all ineaijs, (replied Agatlio).—This, there¬ 
fore,*'^ said Soerate'i, k<'ep to yourself, rcuifunhering what it 
is; but tcU nio .ho mneh as thi^. Does love disin* that very 
thing, of whi(‘li it i.s the lovifj or does it not ?—Desire.s it, cer¬ 
tainly.—Whether, wljeii possessing what it desires and loves, 
does it then dct'ii'c and love it ? or only when not po.sfkissing it ? 
—It would seem, In! reidied, only when not posses.sing it.-— 
[20. j InsU'sid of seeming,'*^ saiil Socrates,*eon.sider if it Ikj not 
of ne<‘evssity thus, that desire dc.sires only that, of which it is in 
want; and that it doe.s not <iesire, il* it he from want. For 
to me, Agutlio, this seern.s to be marvellously necessary. Hut 
how' does it to yon ?—To me too it seeni.n, replied (Agatho).— 
You say w’ell, said (Soerate.H), WouM then a big man, being 
big already, wdsh to be big? or a man being strong, wish 
to be strong ?—This is, fnnu what lias been just now stated, 
impossible (replied Agatho). For, heiilg ao,***’ he would not 


** In lieu of Itrut* must read iori rivos, os shown by '^^Alicidus 
Certo,” ill Fi<*mu». 

“ Sydeithani h.w, ’‘for the prfseni keep," which is what the sensere- 
quiree; and wt Plaio wrote in (ireck, Toirc pii* rd viw, not Tovro fUv 
rotvia*. where roieia' w unintelUjrible. 

•• There is a similar play on the word “ sceinmg," in Uamlct, whoro 
to tiio Queen's inquiry, "Why sueiUH it so particular with ihow?" the 
Prince replies V Seems, Madam; nay, it is. 1 know not seems.*^ See 
my nlito on Crat>l, p. 400, R. $37. . ^ ■ 

Ficlnus luiB " Neque onim iiidigus esset eorum, qnie In ipso join 

continerea" He theretbre found iii his MS. not o 71 dK but S 7c Ijfws 
wWh ts far more correct; for opposed to md not dv, ' 

aad bnUer chimes in with the preceding hde 
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be wantijij^ on those point 4 »,—«You say true, replied Buerntcs« 
tor, if a person, being ali'cady strong, should wish to be strong, 
and being swift, (wish to be) swift, and (being) healthy, (wish' 
to i)e) healthy,*’ one might perhaps imagine those who 
01*0 such, as regards these and sueh^Iike points, and possess 
those, would desire those things wiiich they already possess.'* 
That we may not therefore be deceived, it is for this that I 
sjieak. For if you consider the matter, Agntbo, (you will 
sec) that they, who possess at presimt any of those things, 
must possess them, whether they M'ill or not; and of such a 
thing, how can any one ever have a desire? But when u 
person says thus—“ I, who am now in health, desire to lio in 
iiealth; and I, who am now wealtliy, desire to bo wealthy; 
and I long for those very things, wliieh I possess we should 
say to him thus: “ You mean, my man, that you, wlio now 
fKissess wealth, and k'altli, and strength, are desirous to pi^^- 
80 SS those things ior the time to eoinc; since at the pi'csent time 
you jM>S!K*ss them. wlietluT you will or not.” When you my, 
therefore, thus—“ I desire wluit Is present,” consider whether- 
you are saying any thing else than this—“ 1 wish tiiat what are 
now prcHfOit may he present for the time to come.” Would aught 
else but this be arknowk*dg<*d ?''■'—Agutho agn‘«il that it would 
not.—^ Is not this then, said Socrales, to love (to desire)*^ 


** After “ heallby,*’ Stalhauin fancies Ihiu the apodosis wanting; for 
ho did not jutccUo th#! yttp is a corrupOon iner«dy fur y’ rip'-— 

w—M Instead of the horrible vt-rhiaire in the Qreek text, »(twc ydp dv ric 
rflj’ra nijfOtiff Kai itnvra rA Totavrn mcf iJi'Trtc rt rwooTout xai 
rac raiira tovtudv, AVtp txavtn, uni i-TiOr/iHi'—hnw torso luid to the 
piir{iu«e is the translutioa ol Ficmria—•* forte quiapiarn credcret ct ho» et 
alios quoslibet ©a. qua> haheflt, appeter**," i. r. " perhapa any one would 
bitlievo that both these, and any others, w'ould desire what they 
^ Sydeuham vm Ui© lirst to brina hat:k A/uoKoyoIr' ^v, found in the 
ihtiH: ©artiest edd. Ficiitusi too," Censes hunc hotninem—TCHnonsurum.'^ 
Bi'kk. and Stalbauin, from MSS., oftoXoyot; whiclt would be in Attic 
(irreok tffuiKoywn^ 

**—** Such seems to be a pari of the meaniiiir requirtid by the content; 
but ©von this cannot be <*ul of the (ireek — Oitie oJtP tovtA y tirriv 
Axtivav Ipfv 3 «2irw 'irmpm* avnfi ioriv. For w'hor© there is uo syniux, 
there is no sense. Fictnm itas, Amor profecto. bujuamodi UhicT reapieit, 
quad nondiim in promptu e^t nec baWtur,” rts If be had found in his 
MSi hp&Vi which, lias beca furxnsherl by a solitaty one subs^qiienLly ex¬ 
amined. I have followed Sydenham in part, who supplied “ to dbiiire," 
allhmigh I suiqiect Plato wrote something ©1x0, which i could easily ifnatan 
by aid of aadKsopio fabijS' 

VOL. jrf. 4 *« 
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which is not at hand to him, and wiitch he does not pos> 
seas i and that what are now present should be presen'ed for 
him for the time to come.—Certainly so, (replied Agatho).— 
Both this man, therefore, (said Socrates,) and every one else 
who feels a desire, desires that which lies not at Iiand, and 
which is not present, and wluch he has not, and which he 
himself is not, and of which he is in want of; such things 
only are those of which there is the desire and the love.— 
Certainly, said he.—Come then, said Socrates, let us agwe 
upon what has been said.®* Is 1-ove any thing else than, in 
the first place, the Jove of something ? next, of those things 
of which there is a want?—Clearly (not), replied Agatho.— 
In addition to these, said Soemtes, recollcx^t, of what things 
you asserted in your sjiocch then; was a Love. But, if you 
wish it, 1 will remind you. For, I think, you said something 
like this—‘‘ that their affairs were put into order by the gods, 
through a love of things beautiful: for that of things ugly 
thew* could be no love.” Did you in>t say some such thing? 
1 did say so, answered Agatho.—And you spoke reason¬ 
ably, friend, replied Socrates. Now, if such be the case, 
would liOve be any thing «;lse than the love of beauty, and 
not of uglinesSS?—lie confessed it-rAnd has it not Wen 
confessed, said Socrates, that a person loves that thing of 
which he is in want, and which he does not possess?—Yes, 
said (Agatho).—Love then, (said Socrates,) is in want of, and 
does not possess, beauty.—It is so of necessity, said (Agatho). 
—What then, (said Socrates.) do you call that beautiful, to 
which beauty is wanting, and does not possess it at all?— 
Certainly not, (replied Agatho).—Do you then, said Socrates, 
still confess that Love is beautiful, if*sueh bo tbo case ?—And 
Agatho then said, 1 seem nearly, Socrates, to know nothing 
of what I then asserted.—And you have, Agatho, spoken 
fairly, said Socrates. But tell me still one litdc thing. Do 
not things good seem to you to.be also beautifnl?—Tbt^y do, 
(said Agatho).—If then, (said Socrates,) Love is in want of 

Stalbaum, perceiving the evident absurdity, ef these words, would 
render dvflpoXoyi}irwge0a rd cipifpvo by " de quibos eoiive&it, paucis 
repetamns.^’ But there is nothing in the Greek to angtiff; to ** pauris," 
nor uy *' repetamus.** which last he took from Fiduqd'^r^ua; supra 
dicta repetamus.** Plato wrote here, as befeue, in § 26^ 
iard rd itpq|tiya, i. e. ** let us reason sccording to what tkat'bdw said.** 
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things hestutiFul, and if ^ood ihingB toe beantiful, Love wig 
be in want of good thixtgs likeii&e.'^X am not able, re¬ 
plied (Agatho), to argae against you, Socrates ; let then 
the case be as yon say.-*-You are not able, my beloved 
Agatho, said Somtes, to argue against the truth: for (to 
argue) against Socrates is by no moans difficult. [27.] And 
now heie 1 will leave you. But as regards tlie discourse 
about Love, which 1 heanl formerly from Diotima of Maiui* 
wlio was a clover person on these and many other points-^ 
for when the Athcniaiis were making snoriiices on account of the 
plague,^ she eflected its being put off for ten years—she it was 
wlio iustructod even me in Jjove affairs. Tho ejjeech tlien which 
she sptjkc 1 will endeavour to go through before you on the 
principles agreed u|»on by myself and Agatho, (relying) as 
well 08 1 can, inyHclf upon mysclf.^^ Jt is then, Agatlio, 

■* The MSS. vary between MnvTiici/c and Mamwiew* The former 
was found in ike one med by Fkinusi. us shown by bis version “ Fstidicfi;" 
the latter tsquotf'd by Miixtm. Tyr. Diss. xxiv. f 4, and 7. According: to 
the Sc'hoUttst on Arislid. T. p. IG^, ed. Dind., she was a priestess of the 
tuinple of l.yceus in Arcadia ; w'hiUi Anstides himself, in the speech 
ogauxst DirmosUiencs in Msii’s Scriptor. Vet. CuUiTt. t. ii. p. 30, describes 
her is MvXirov; where Do Geel in Biblioffi. Crit. Nov. t. iv, p. 1^3, 
would riiod, with the appr^ation of Sialbaum, MiXqroo. 1 conceive, how¬ 
ever, that os the hiJentea Aspasia, who is siiniiarty introduced in the 
Menexeitns, was the mi-stress of I'criclus, so Uiotima was another of the 
same profession, and one of ihu three Xaccdirrprai alluded to in Arisuqth. 
Ach. 6211, as l)euig the real cause of the Fvloponncsiiin war, just an 
Helen had been of the Trojan. Maximus Tyrius too scorns to have had 
some such notion: for his words are, tire Ma»*rivucd c>rc sai Aio/Sia nr 
t}»'. And if such be the fact, it is easy to see, tliat aliliuugh tlie ladies of 
Miletus were quite as notorious as lIumc of Lesbos, yet here one may read 
in Aristides la rev, “ from the mill of somefur to the tread-mill 
in ancient times disorde.rly ffmales wore sent, as they were lately in Eng¬ 
land. Procius indeed on Republ. p. 420, ranks her amoii^pit the Pyihur 
gureans; and so were mgny of her sex, for reasons it would not bo diffi¬ 
cult to explain. With regard to her name iiavri-vStti, there is not, 1 
stttqteet, any allusion to Manlinea—for a fomalu of that town would have 
be<'n called Mavnvic —but to the circumstance of her ||taving stayed tlie 
pUgue, and was thus a victor over soothsayens by doing that, which they 
could not accomplish; and 4is sh« was thus god-houourod, her name wan 
pr^erty Ati-rtfui Movri-SHCi}. 

** Tho plagiu! alluded to is the one so graphically detcribed by Thucy¬ 
dides ii. 47; while with this feat of Diotima may be eootpiahd the one at* 
tribttted to Eippedoclee, who, from liis supposed power over Uie winds, was 
called nsnw«sd/iui£» • 

^ This is said, because Socrates used to pretend that he had a bed 
mmnory. 
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jrerjr meet to declare, first, as you have stated, 'who Love 
IS, and of what kind, and tluni Ids doings. Now it seems 
to me a thing the most easy to go through the subject, as 
the stranger went through it, while sifting myself. h^>r 
I spoke to her in other words, hut on nearly such fioints 
os Agatho just now did to me, ('by’^saying) that Love was a 
god of gooilnt;ss,‘^'‘ and was also (one) of things beautiful.** 
But she retutrd tnc Avith the sutnc arguments*'^ as 1 did this 
person (Aguthi)); (by showing) timti according to my own 
reading, Jjove was neitlier Beautiful nor gootl. How say 
you, Diotiina ? said I. Is Love an ugly and iui evil being ?— 
Will 3 'ou not speak words of gor>d laneii ? she replied ; or do 
you imagine that every thing which is not beautiful, must of 
necessity be uglj- ?—Mt>si e«irtainly.—Aud is every thing that 
is not wise, igiiorant ? (>i* do you not }>crecive, there is some¬ 
thing bet wem wisdom and ignorano<*?—What is that?—-To 
tlunk corivctly, and without hiMug abUi to give a reason, 
know you not, said sin*, is neither to know—for how can 
knowledge exist without a rea-»on—nor ye.t is it ignorance; 
for how can that Avhich lilts the truth be ignorance?^ There 
i.s then some such tiling as correct opinion betiveen intelli¬ 
gence aud ignorance."®—You .sa)' truly* said 1.—Do not then 
e,ompcd Avlmt is not bf'autiful to be ugly; or what is not good to 
be evil. And thus, since 3 'oii have ('(mfessed that Love is 
lu'ither good nor b<;auliful, «lo not fancy a whit the more that 
he is ugly and evil; but something, she said, betAveen those 
two, — However, said I, he is ackuoiyledged by all to be a 

** Instead of pyac Sydonham translated “a deity excellent in 
goodness," as if he wished to read, ayaffog ^.bg. which Wolf adopted, to 
chitnc in with the subsequent of'rc Kakbg ,—oerv dyaOdc* Stalbattin, how¬ 
ever, without a shadow of reason, or a partiide of taste, sUU sticks to 
fiiyng. 

"‘.Stalbaiira says that r«ii^ Ka\&p depends uponand that the 
sense is the hue of things beantiful." But in that the sulisequent 
oSre KoXbg ovrt AyaBbg would bo perfectly unconnected with what pro* 
codes. 

” Ficinus—" iisdem," which leads to roij avroif in lieu of ro6r«tg roTf . 

** iso Aristotle in Ethic. Nicomach. Ai. 6, furi. \6yov ^ 
quoted by Sydenham. 

** By roe bvrog is meant, as Sydenham translated, “ th<i truth,** Stai- 
banm refers to Itep. i. p. 334, £. and Xenopb. Anab. iu. % 39. , 

** Stalbaum refers to Theodet. p. 190, A. Philob. p. 37, A Shipfaist. 
p. 263. T. p. 477, A. j vi. p. S06, C. . 
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god of By all wlio do not know Kim, said shej or hf 

those who do likewise ?—By all universally. [28.] And she 
saiii with a smile, How, Socrates, can he* ho a^nuwledgod a 
god of might by those, who say he is no god at all ?—Who are 
they? said L—You yourself, replied she, are one, and I am 
one,—How say you this ? I replieti.'^'—Kasily, said she. For 
tell me. Say you not that all the gods are blest and beauti¬ 
ful ? or would you dnre assert that any one of tho gcals is not 
beautiful and blest ?—Not I, indeed, by Zeus, said I.—Say you 
not that those who possess things gocnl and beautiful are 
happy?—Certainly.— But you have confessed that,^through 
the want of things good and beautiful, Love has a desire for 
those very things i)f vrhich he is in want.—I have confessed. 
*~Bat how can he he a gt)d, who has no sliare in things beau¬ 
tiful and good ?—It si'cins, by no means_You see then, saU 

she, that even you do not consider Love as a god.—What 
then, said I, is I..ovc a mortal ?—Least of all,—Wlint then ?— 
As in the esise hcfor<; mentioned, slie replied, between n 
mortal and innn<»rtjd.—What is this, Diutinia ?—A gi*oat 
daemon,’* Soemtes. For the whole da!moi»-kindJs bi'twecu a 
god^^ and mortal.—What pow'er has it, said 1 ?—It inlerpre.ts 
for, and tranainils to,•the gods what is sent finmi mtui; and 
for and to men wdiut (is sent) frf>m the gods; f‘n>m men, thefr 
]a;titions and sacritices; from the goils, their cr>min.'mds and 
returns for sacrifices;*'^ and being in the middle spaa^ be¬ 
tween both (gods and nicn)’^' it fills up tlio whole. »So that by 
it all liavc ^cn hound together into one.’'^* Throiigli them 

*' ArcTttov and could nut be thus found iuiitc»<1, Picinus has \ofy 
Opportunely, “Qnttiiam pnctu nu- hue osscris/’ wbicli loads to 

Kni tyw eZVdv, Hwe rof'rd X^y#lCl in lieu of roiiro /^tiv. 

” t)u the subject of demons, the mass of auUiurs quoud here by Ast 
and Stalbaum will give all the information required. According to an 
Orphic fragment pre.scrved by CU'mens Alexandr. Snbiii. v. p. 724, it 
would seem that Uie doctrine promulgated by Diotimu emuauled from ihe 
disciples of the Orphid tiehool. 

lii«>teBd of OeoS one would prefer Oiiov, to answetr to Ovtirov. 

M —u In iigii nc these words Ficinus has “saerosque soJennes in- 
BfiluUuneii clordincm.** But d/totjSdc was fbund hero by Fullux, who, how¬ 
ever, in vl. 187, says tlmt the meaning is uncertain. For «fui^nt(fat, as 
applit'd to the lEoda, would signify rather to requite evil "* than '* to re¬ 
turn good.” ^ - 

»_Ts {g evidently what the train of thought requires. The Greek 

is irvgirXqpot, vfrt tb wdv abrb avrif ^tivStSiwai, But as Fii;inus has 
**Mam com^eti ut universam lecum ipso tali vinculo comieetatur/^ 
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f^roceeda eveiy kind of prophecy, and the priestly art relating 
tp aacridees, and initiations and incantations, and the whqle 
of magicand sorcCry. For a god is not mixed np with man; 
but througl) that (middle nature) is carried on all intercourse 
and converse l)etween gods and raen,'^ whether awake or 
asleep. Now he who is wise in things of this kind is a die- 
mon-like man; but he who is wise in any other matter, whe¬ 
ther arts or handicrafts, is an ojjerative merely. But these 
dtemons are many and various, and one of them is Love.— 
[29*3 But, said I, from what father or mother is he?—It is 
tt rather long story, said she, to tell. However, I will relate it 
When V’enus was born the gods had a feast, all the rest, 
and likewise Plenty, the son of Planning, And when they 
had supped, Poverty came iKsg, as theni was good cheer” 

Oretli, on faucrat. llfyi 'AvrtStm. p. .331, sijpjjfstf-d l^vjuirXtf^T r& vav, 
w«rriE avTo. But Ryndcrii more correctly, ra «\o wffn avrit — 

Fur I’rocius, on Alcibiurl. i. p. (19, hns rd tz ftlira ruy Satftwtaif ysvtt 
£tf/iiir\tfpoi rd SXa xai Tlierc is, however, Htlll a (tilHculty in 

at/ro avrtfi. For the miesitioQ is not what the Universe can do towards 
binding itself with itself, but what the middle dtemon power can. Hence 
riato wrote, I suspect, ^v/tvXijpoi T<i «X«, iiinrt flclv irdvra avr^ (wfe- 
fhOiti, os 1 have irauslaOnl. Stalbaum, howe^'cr, suit sticks to the cura- 
niuti text, of which he givt^s a brief Germau vcrbiuii. 1 wish he had ex¬ 
pressed liU ideas in a longer Latin note. ‘ 

** Instead of fiavrziavt which Itas licen already mentioned, Plato 
evidently wrote ftaytiav—xat yoqreiai' or futyyaviiaPt wliicli is mtited to 
^ir^^aic in Legg. xi. p. 0.33, w'hili*/ntyrtai/ is found in Alcih. i. p. 122, A. 

*' By the aid of Hroehis on Parmenides, t. iv. p. G(), cd. Cousin, licitsde 
in Hpccim. Crit. p. 60, wished to supply, afler At/Bpiittrouc, nai di^puirait 
irpits Bfoh : for otherwise iho gods and not men would be said to be 
HHleep and awake. The idea is rejected point blank by Ast, nor fnlty 
adopted by Stalbaum. * 

Of tiio diderent writers who have alluded to thig story, Ast has 

S 'ven avery full list, both anttent and modcro;' to which Btafbanm adds 
amaseius Tltpi P- Kopp„ and Reyndon says that it 

was turned into verse by D. Heinsius in Monobibl. £lsg. ix. 

^ The Grei'k is wpo<ro»rifeows« olov iwwx<«C. Now, though 
oloi* might be used as oia SA >n Menexen. § 2, yet as the object is 
wanting a^r irpovmrnffovm, Ficious has meniUcatura cibum," as if 
he had (bund ju his MB. CITON, which might have dropt out before 
OiOK. But the word was, I snspect, eneA^Xov* For Sttidas has Sev- 
i^X(7irat~-iRip(s»c drt'/IoXoi', Kvtrl fiakvv folg aevl ^aXXo* 

fmuzv' iv 'FtmypdfijMTif (Leonid. Alex. 30.) dr6 ytwrd- 

dlrv^dXov. Compare too Phocylid^ dWev ir«pd SmHt 

r/M|iri^i}C. So Ulysses is compared, in CiL xvk 221, to a 
person who is woXXgc wopadrdg AlriH/uif Ac£Aosc; and so too 
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therc^ n»(f slie staid about the door. Just then Plenty^ intoxi¬ 
cated with nectar^—for as yet urine was not,—went into tw 
^iHiden of Zeus, and being drowsy with iiquor, fell aslec|K 
IVivmy therefore laid a plot against hizn» so as to Itave a 
child by Plenty, and placed liersolf down by him, and hecaroo 
pregnant with Love. Hence Love has become the ftdlower 
of and attendant upon Venus, os having been begotten on 
the birth-day of tlwt deity, and being also naturally fond of 
the beautiful and of Aphrodite,as being beautifuK As 
Love then is the son of Plenty and of Poverty, he is in this 
state of fortune. In the first place, ho is always poor: and 
so far from being either tender or fair, as the multitude 
fancy, he is rough and dirty, and shoeless, and housfdoss, 
ever stretched on tlie bare ground, and bedless, and lying 
at d<H>rs, and in tlie road under the sky alone; {and) os par¬ 
taking of his mother’s nature, dwelling ever with indigence. 
On tho other liund, taking after his father, ho is a plotter 
against tlie beautiful and good; courageous and bold, and 
on the streb h^’ <(loact); a skilful huuUir, for ever weav¬ 
ing some contrivance; **eagerly desirous of intellect, and 

CEdipus in Cnl. £ 1 , i<<i described as Spt(rp6v fttv t^ertruip and rov fffiiicpoi^ 

In fiftop ^rpwp. m 

** A« tijer« i*« uothinp to whiHi rai rfjc ‘A^po^irr/f can bo roferrod, it 
is evident tiial Piai<* wrote irrpi r<> kuXov pat rd paKifg 

Stalbaum mid^ni, “ ac aunui nulurk (un’t puicbri umuiM, quum etiam 
Veniia puichra sitwbicli ho |;ot froui Pudnus, *'qiiui<AiAtri naturft pul- 
chri desidorio capitur, cum Venus ipsa sit piilcJira/’ But bovb does uot 
tlte bcauiitnl, because Aplirodtu!* is beautiful; but loves dm beauti¬ 
ful AphiYHlttf:, because he loves die beautiftil. 

** Although Themtstius, in Or. xiii. p. 102, D., has ^{/tfropot only, yet 
from Olyuipiodor. in Alcibiad. i. p. 14,ed. Creuzer, rroc ydp !pu^ avprop6i:‘ 
itm uapia, one might eliJil ffoeroi'oc «C rp fiapi^. For ffi/propog am. 
hardiy^ataiid here by itself. On the iirndness of love, see my in Bai¬ 
ley's Hinmtsitaoax, p. f D, to which I (s>uid now add much more. 

*»—w I cattuOt well understand irXiawi' tppopiinus iwi- 

dvpqrdc sai iraprftdp. I could have understoud TrXfPvp (ppov^- 

itc yipo/afSti/f: ric, cnr« nV dvopa napipac tap' t. e. weaving cmi- 
trixances of iatclleat> u some Prometheua, and firnhng a |Nidt along the 
pathless.'* For so Prometheus Is desoribed by ASsch^dus in v. Attp^ 

r dp Iopciv ode rdpoec: where, tb« pitafiagcs already quoted, 

should have add^ Burip. Ilippol. Fr. 3. 'Bp rots thvop* 

ktrarw "BjMTa. Maxim. Tyr. Oiis. xxvi. p. 309, cdl rd atopa aiin^ 
rEpam) moptirata. Theophmt. in ^dtm, p. 3C2, F., %p 

rets airdpotp. Of which the most api^te is .£liaa« 11. A. iii. ^ 1 , 
tnapArarttc wXbrKV eiwdpocrp i| d wdpmp ThemisCl0«, hpwavdr^ 

has lirt0vfutr^ rnp ip*mKnt> in Or. xbi. p. 163, B. , ' . 
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Anding a way fur himself ;** acting the philosopher*® through 
tfe wk>le of life; **a clever sorcerer and a drug-employer, and 
sopliist f* and naturally neither an immortal nor a mortal; but 
at one time in the same day **he blooms and lives when he 
is faring well; and at another time he dies;*® but revives 
again *'** through his father's nature. Whatever is furnished 
to him, is ever secretly flowing out; so that Love is never 
either in want or in wealth, lie is likewise in a middle place 
between wisdom and ignorance. For the case is this ;—Xo 
god philasophizes, or desires to become wise; for they arc so; 
and if there is any other being who is wise, neither does he 
philosophize. Nor yet are the ignorant philosophers, nor do 
they desire to become wi.se. For on this very account,*^ Ignor- 

^ Statbanm, after Jac<>l>i> un A chill. Tal. p. -149, refers to Xeao]>h. 
Oyrop. vi. I, 41, rovro iri^iXntrtulttfKfi /uerfi rov dStKov rro^i<rr<fi) ro*/ 
'ISpwroc, Add Chariton, ii. 4, ryt^ it' ioutri ^i\omi<(fov<rav. 

In the words, Atti/ot,' ««» iinpftnKfvc ica* rret^nffr^f, evidently 
lies hid an larnhic verso. In fact, nearly tlu; whole, of this (leseription, 
like the greater part of the pootieai passages in I'luto, has bo<'n merely 
]iMt into prose from a lost ]iluy, I sunpect, of Aristophanes. At least it is 
easy to elieit the pentastioh followiiip; 'Avcptioc wv iryc 
r* Itht' Mavia, kvuv Hct Ofutav tTTi' !l\6K<et' r* dit rdc/iq^ovdc 

"Uc nc Ilpo;iq0tei', Ktti • vofUfiOf; riT7ntp\ iov <ro- 

0iffr»;c, Krti ««i ^rtp/itnKu'c; where 1 have introdneed Bypath tirt from 
'rhemwtm.s. who fotind in hw M.S. OijfttiTyc ftivoc tow KdX\ot>r, as shown 
by his /iqyawdi: iirl ry ffi/pf 7rnrXty;jt jy/c row icdXXowc. 

•*—“ The (Jreek text is f>«XX«i xai Cy—by an iJerrtpov wpdrrpov, which 
Euripides has correctly avoided in Iph. A. 1220, f.uirup re gal GdXKov- 
tmt*. It Is not, however, quite certain lliat nat (i. e. f/) is not a ^loss 
for OaWtt. At least, XIaxitnus Tyr, in Dissert, xxiv, p. 297, ed. 2 Davis, 
has OdXXii ftiv epwc ceiroptl*!', ano9i^i9Kti fi diropwv : and fluis luckily 
supplies diropait', which, althoufth requMite Ibr Iho balance of the sen¬ 
tence, had dropt out before avoBviiaien. If, hotvever, Zy is to be retained, 
wo must, fur a similar reason, supply likewise xixt between 

diropwi^ and dwoflio/rrm; for thus Ky irol OdXXci,^>rav etVsropi^i}, will lie 
the antithesis to airopm* <pBivtL xai dwadio/eKct, i. e. *' when faring ill, he 
droops and dies.” 

^ With tItU passage of Plato may be comjiared the lines of Pope in the 
Rape of the Lock: 

W'hen bold Sir Plnme had thrown Clarissa down, 

CIiloc stept in and kilPd him with a frown. 

She smiled, to see the doughty hero sdain; 

But at h^r smile the beau revived again. 

** The Greek is nerd yAp tovt 6 iirri IKhore since 

di^ roSrp have nothing to depend upon, it is evident that /At has dn>pt 
out after At at the end of ytMoOni, as it has in Thncydulos, tw tdiown 
by inywlf in Poppo*s Proleip>m< p. 11€. The preposHioiu however, was 
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ance is in* a hard case, in that a person,^ being neither beau¬ 
tiful, nor good, nor'wise, still appears himself to he all* 
Buflicient f leuee he who fancies himself to be not wanting, 
docs not desire tliat, of which he fancies he is not in want. 
—Who then, Diotima, said ], are they who philosophise? if 
they are neither tho wise nor the ignorant ?—This, said she, 
is sorely clear even to a child, that they are tiiose lietween 
both of these; of whom Love too (is one).*® For of the things 
most beautiful is wisdom. Now Love is conversant with the 
beautiful. So that it is of necessity for lx>ve to be a lover of 
wisdom, and for a lover of wisdom to Im* between the wise and 
the ignorant. And of this too the cause is in liis birth ; for 
he is from a father wise and in abundance, but from a mother 
unwise and in want. [30.] Such, my d^ar Socrates, is.tlm 
nature of tiiia da)iiion. But as to whom you fancied to be 
Love, you haA'e suthircd nothing to be wondered at. For yqu 
fancied, as it seems to me, making a guess from wlmt you are 
saying, that Love is the thing loved, and not the loving; and 
hence, 1 think, Love appearwl to you to Ihi ull-beautifpl. 
For tho thing loved is in reality beautiful and delicate and 
fK'rfect and blest. But tlic thing loving possesses another na¬ 
ture, and such as 1 have de.scribcd.—Be it «o, Htrnngcr lady, 
said I; for you have spoken well. But if Love he ol'sucli a 
nature, of what advantage is he to mankind ?—This, Socrates, 
said .she, 1 a'ill subserpicntly endeavour to tench you. Love 
then is of .such u nature, and has been so begotten; and he 
is, as you as-sert, the love of things hcautiftil. Now should 
any one a.sk us. What is, 0 Socrates and Diutimo, the liove 
of things beautiful ?—^but I will speak inon; clearly in this 
way—What docs the Ibvcr of things btmiitiful long for ?— 
For them to be his, said 1.—Thi.s answer, said she^ seeks still 

wanting in the MS. used by Procluii, who quoted m/rd ydp rovr6 i<rnv 4 
(tiTrX^hkod) A/taBia. I'ictnu.<i had ''hoc cnim hahet itmoraniia pcssi- 
mum,'' ad if he had found in hi.i MS. airb 7 d{> rovrd Itrri ry 

wheiw AftaBiif, first projiosed by Sydenham, is tamiehrd by 
two MSS. 

** To preserve the syntax Ast correctly sow that rtvA, which might 
easily h.ave dropt out aticr Svra, U here retired. 

** The GjiSek wnoS 6v Av car o fpwe. Bekker, whom ilmnmel and 
.StaTbaum follow, has edited from two MSS. Bui Biickert Correctly 
objer:ts laafi. as betiig perfectly absurd. Plato wrote, I sHSpect,>r&ci2y<— 
Pidaus has e qu0ms eat Amor,*’ dnuUiag t>oth Atf aad cal'— 
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a qaeakion as this. What will there be to that fnan, who 
shall possess things beautiful ?^To this question I said, 1 had 
it not In my power to give an answer very ready at hand.— 
But, said she, should a person making a change, and putting 
good in the place of braudful, inquire of you (by saying), 
Come (tell me), Socrates, what does the lover of good things 
long for?—For them to be his, I answered.—And what will 
there be to a man, who shall possess good things ?—This, said 
I, is more easy to answer: that he will be happy,—(liight,) 
said shej for hy the possession of good things the happy are 
happy, nor is there any need to ask, Why does he, who wishes 
to be happy, wisJi so; but tlic answer appears to be conclu¬ 
sive.—You say true, 1 replied.—Now do you conceive, said 
she, that this wishing and this longing is common to aH men, 
and that all wish for good things to be in their possession 
always; or how stiy you ?—I think in this way, said I; that 
it is common to all.—Why then, Stwratos, said she, do we 
not say that all men ure in love, if all love the same things, 
and always? but say (ratlier),®*^ that some are in love, and 
some are not?—I too“' am in a wonderment, said I.—Do not 
wonder, said she; ®*for after wc have hikcn away a certain 
sptHiiea of love, w'e call it love, adding tho name of the whole : 
but as regards the rest, we make an impro})er use of other 
names.'**—As how, for example ? said I.—As this, said she. 
You know that creation is a thing of extensive meaning. For 
tliat which is the cause of any thing coming out of non-existence 
into existence, is altogether a creation. So that all the oper¬ 
ations effected by all the arts, arc creations; and all the 
workers of them are creators.—You say true, said I.—And 
yet you know, continued she, they are*not called creators, but 
have other names; but from all kinds of creation one portion 
has been separated, rehiting to the musical ^ and to metres; 

** After <iXXd 1 suspect that itnWov has dropt out, for thoa dXXd ;iaX> 
Xor an* constantly o(5posed to ri oft — 

This “ too ” has no meaning hero. 

**—** Such is the litoral ^’ersiou of the Greek, with whicli may he com- 
pared sard ft* n cldoc f6$’ree ri rov hXoo dvopa loxovaii^ in $ 31 Shel¬ 
ley's translation is—Wonder not, said Diotima; for we select a particular 
species of Jove, and apply to it distinutively the anpellatitm stt (hat which 
is uttivofsal.** But 1^ omits the next clause, although found in Ficinus. 
For he probably saw tiie want of connexion in the train,of thonglit. There 
ie some error lien, which 1 ctmld without mu^ didlebliy correct 
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and is called by the name belonging to the whole. Fow it 
alone is called poesy (i. e. making) and they, who possess 
this portion of the creative power, are jwets (t e. makers) 

You say true, said I.—[31.] Just so it is with l^ove, said she. 
IJiiiversally all bng after good things ; and a state of good 
fortune is to every one a Lo^'e ^ the greatest and deceitful.^* 
But some persons, turning themselves towards him ^ in many 
and various tvays/^^* either through money-making, or a love 
of gymnastic exercises, or of wisdom, are neither (said) to bo 
in love nor are colled lovers; while others who ****go, and 
are seriously occupied.** according to one kind of love, have' 
the, name of the whole, and love, iind are (said) to be in 
and ore cuIUmI lovers.— You are very near the truth, 
said There is a story told, she soid, that they who are 
in love are in search of their other half.®^ But my doctrine 
is, that a person loves neither the half nor the whole of 

^ ‘riic word mak(i ” wan aflo|iU:d by Spensor in tlic seitMt of *'tnHking 
verses,*' to answer totlie Greek vouiv in tUuhackneyed quotnUon, “Who 
taught rau ss I eau to make." 

How die universal lonrinR alter bnppinesN could be called ** de- 
ccitTui/* except in a religious point of view, one cannot understand; utiisss 
indeed it be said that PlSto W'as here thinking, not of Love, but Hope, which 
is calted “creduia" by Horace; and tliat, since Hope is the (laughter of 
Desire, what is true oi the ofl'spriug in.iy be prediuaied of the parent, just 
os we sav conversely lu English," Like father like son," and was said in 
Greece, f oticdra rlm^a yovtvtmr. Rut even thus Plato w(mld srarcely havo 
united fdyifrrof; mid ^oX«(m5c. Hence StaJbniim now wishes to road ^ok«- 
putraroi;: altbun^h he once considered the whole clause, a itlytvr&c rt icni 
wavn, as an inLerfo^lation. I'herc has been rather an ex- 
‘cision of some words and an alteration of others, which only a dashing 
coujccturist would attempt to restore. Crciiecr in a Vitmnu periodiciu 
would read, 6^iitiruttts n xai roKftifpoc tpta( iravrt, liommul—cai koiv^ 
—Shelley translates “ the groalcst and subtlestfor he perhaps roinein> 
binrod some of tlic pasAip^s quoted by myself on iSIsclp Suppl. ]<)35, where 
the epithet of deceitful is applied to I^ive and Venus. 

•*—.« These words are omitted by Ficinns. The phrase however is in 
p. 178, A. $ and in Menex. p. 2.17, C., roWaxy fup tial AWy, and so 
it should be written here. 

Ficinus has simply *' contendani," as if his MS. omitted ivirav- 
daajrcc* Plato wrote cal l<nrovfaK^rtc ipuruif rb roD hXov bpopa 
SXftPPt: where ixovot » dne to three MSS, and ipwrtad, is substituted for 
tpuri rc, whiclb as shown by the balance of tho sentence, could not 
precede sal ipdv teal ipaffrtoi, nor could itrrovSatcbrte dispense with its 
object ; and wll less conld ipuiri rt follow rb rev SXov &vopt£ 

Hence it appears that the speech of Aristophanet was founded 
on aomo old story* Soo f 26. 
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anf thing, unless it happens, mj friend, to be somehow a good. 
Since^mw are willing to hare their feet and hands cut ofl*, if 
their own limbs are deemed to be an eril.^ For each pemon 
does not htig his own, I fancy, unless he calls good his own 
property,** but evil the pi-operty of another: since there is 
nothing else of which men are in love, bat good alone. How 
do they seem to you ?—^liy Zeus, said I, to me at Ictist not 
(otherwise).—May ym not then say simply, she replied, that 
nien love the good ?—Yes, said I.—What, said she, must wo 
not add that they desire the good to be present to them ?— 
This, said I, must be adde<l.--And not only, she said, to be 
present, but to Ikj present idways ?—This loo must be added.— 
There is then, to speak romprtdiensivcly, said she, the desire that 
the good should be present to a person for ever.—You speak 
most truly, said I.—Since tlien, said she, there is the love of tliis, 
(the gtKKl,) of those who pursue it in any manner,'*"* and by any 
act, the eagerness and the stretch for it would be culled love. 
* But can you state what this act would happen to be?.'—I 
should not however* have wondered, Diotiiua, said I, at your 
wisdom, nor have frequented (your scdnxd) to learn these very 
things, (hud 1 been able to tell.)—^AVell then, said she, I will 
tell you. The act Is of breeding upon af beautiful thing, ns 

^ So Christ said, “ If thy right hand oiFond then, cut it off.” 

I cannot understand oiKtlov jf«i The words rai (i. c. >;) 

»(ii>ror) are from a gl., os shown by the bahuicn of the sentence, where 
d\\orf}tov alone is oppo.sod to oiVtito'. Of this Shelley was perhaps 
a Ware; and hr has Ui«‘refore lillrd out the idea by his version, ” Nor do 
they cherish and embrace that, which may Indong to themselves, merely 
because it is their own; unless indeed any one should choose to say, that 
what is good is attached to his owit nature aftd is his own, whUc that 
which is evil is foreign and accidental.*' 

Although 1 am aware that a double ihtcrrogdtive is to be found oc- 
casion^ly in Plato, as Ucindurf wb.s the first to remark on Hipp, Maj. 
f 40, yet there 1 have taken rti' and rti>i in an indeiinite stmse, despite 
oven me collocation of the pronouns, which ought to follow rather than 
pre^o the umms rpovov and wpd&'ci. Diotima did nut intend to ask a 
question, but to state a fact, the gmuudwork of the subseqiumt questions. 

»—» I confess I cannot understand llie words ri rovro rvyx'ivH rh 
fpyoir. I could have understood rt raera ip rd fpyoi', i e> At 

what act would these (eagerness and stretching) arrive ? 

* The Greek is, Oit luprot ip-^l9avfiaZop, without the apo&jsis to the 
aentonco. ** But in that case ydp is used, not which means “ how> 

ever,’* a meaning here totally out of place. Plato wrote ydp pd r&v, 
without the name vf a deity. See Matth. Or. Gr. $ 281, 2. 
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regards \)QtU itie body and 8QuL-->What you arc saying, 1 
jdied, has need of clivination. For I do not understand.-—1 
will speak then, said she, uoi'e clearly. All human beings, So¬ 
crates, said she, yearn, as regards the body and soul; and whan 
they arrive at maturity our nature longs to bf^t. But it is 
unable to beget uf>on an ugly thing, but only u(ion a beautiful 
one. ^ For the begetting is through the connexion of 'a luati 
and woman.^ But this is & god-like act, a:i|^ tliis * [the yeaiTiing 
and generution] ^ is in a mortal animal an immortal act, But 
these it is impossible to take place in a thing unsuitable. Now 
whal is ugly is ill-suited to every tiling that is divine? But'what 
is beautiful is suited. For Beauty is Fate and Kileithuia, who 
presides over child-birth.*^ Hence when what is yearning comes 
close to whut is beautiful, it iM'cumes joyous, and being de¬ 
lighted it pours itself out and breeds and begets.® But when 


•—• The wohIn bet w mi (he iiumcruU ure rcjccied hy Ast And Uituktit. 
StuUtAiuu ihf'n> l*y scjirc* ly the Ahuduw uf an ar^rtimeiU. For he 

<li(l not pcrf<'i»(! (hat Plato wr«i« tIktuv —oi» tVo'afrti, ip di ^ 

ydp atnpifC fat yrmjsof cvvovaui arotfoc iari wft, i, c. foe tlUJ inter- 
coiirvc hetWfH ii a man and woman is uaprudurtive of mind. In a ainiilar 
strum the |)lnU*!,iij)litir savn m Ucp. vi. p. 4%, A., that oi Avu^tot 
attuQ are imcihle \ but in p. 4!H}, 13., that o 

'—fityuQ Tt^ tipu oi»rwc i** ahh- ytj'v^v voov teal aXifOnaP, 

*■—* T)n; Words wuhin l>ra<k»‘is aro (•vi4lciitly an explurmlion of revro. 

How 13i;amy cun be Fate and Ui« gortdoijs who presides over 
ehiid'birlli, called UlXuBvtn, dtic uf the tides uf Atlirn(%fui we Icurn from 
Eurip. loti, ist.ilbanm attempts to explain in a way 1 caunol under¬ 
stand. 1 HuajH'ci that instead of the uniiiUdlipblc Moipu otip tai UiX*U 
(fpia if JCiiWor/f ittri ry ytvinn, Plato wrote ihn very intelligible MoTpa 
oiV Kat EtXtiOvia sni KiiXXd >'9 cptTf ivi ry ytviirn tial, i. e. Fate then, 
Bud Kileiihniii, und Beauty, arc Uirt'C po>»i!rs tltal preside over gcucf- 
alion.” For Uius rpelf i»j>erp4’tuallv iiitroiluccd, where three things are 
mentioned, os I have shown iii the 'i'raiuiaciionx of Uio Uoyal Society of 
Litomture, w'herc 1 l^vc supporttMl the reading funiisUea by Slobteus, 
liv. ji. 361, in Thucyihdc»T. 9, 'Sofiiaart ryia tivat fov KaX&t; rroXtfUtlv, 
and Buknowledguil by tha Seboliast, he rpiAp yipirai ra leaXXuy iroXi/utp, 
by quoting hfty aiinilar passages, and 1 could now add half os many 
snore. 

The Greek is riterit r« cai ytppa. Bui os in the corresponding 
clause there is only one verb, ytpp^, il is evident that Plato did not wnte 
here two with the sanu) meaning, lie might however have written here 
rtmi riKpa yeriosTa, and afterwards oitf* ip ytvpZ. Pbr thus o/ic’ ip b 
properly <;||»posed to the plural rixpa. It is tnte thqt ytpx'tuntpd and 
reS rdcoii are found nmicd just below. But there eal rov qpsov is an 
evident interpolation, as idiown by the subsequent conversathnn which 
turns rudrely umm the mention of yivvqetg alone. Bo in «wi« ft 
Mat ytpv^ is to be twice corrected Siiaih^y, 
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it^comes dose) to what is ugly, it assumos a soar lodk, and is 
vexed ^and coils itself up, and toms away, and unrolls itself,^ 
and does not beget, but restraining the swelling, it takes the 
matter grievously to heart. Hence to the party yearning and 
swelling with desire, there is an excessive flattering of mind 
respecting the beautiful; on account of its being able to de> 
liver him who has^ it from his great agony. But, Socrates, 
said she, this is not, as you fancied, the love of the beantiful^ 
Of ® what then is itf 'kaid I.—It i.s the love, replied she, of ge¬ 
neration [and of begetting] in a besiutiful thing.—^Be it so, 
said 1.—By all means, she readied.—But why, said I, of gener¬ 
ation?—Because generation is a thing ever producing, and 
immortal, as far as it can be fur a mortal. Now from what has 
been agrcrid upon it is necessary to desire immortality with 
agoc>d, if there is to Love the desire of tlie good being ever 
present to himself. It ia noci'ssary tluui from tins reasoning, 
that there is a love likewise of immortality.'® 

[32.] All this did Diotima teach me, when she was dis¬ 
coursing upon love matters. And once upon a time she asked 
me, What do you imagine, Sociutes, to be the cause of tlint 
love and desire ? Do you not perceive how vehemently all 
brute animals are aflected, when they fpel such a desire to 
breed, both beasts and birds? '^how they ore all sick and lov- 
ingly disposed,'^ in the first place, to have a connexion with 

*—' As the idea in tTv^tretparai is (tic. 0 («n‘<TSc of that in dvfiXXrrat, 
both could not have been thus ap|>iied to the same thing at the same lime. 
Moreover avorpitrerat should follow aKuBpiairdv and \virovftivov. Pinto 
wrote, I suspect, aVorpbfrtrni sat. 8 (rvvtvmiparai, dveiXXerai, i. e. ** and 
that, which hud coilod itself up, ib unrolled.’* Thu idea is taken from a 
snake, which, previous to making an attack, coils itself up; but when 
frightened, unfolds itself, and slinks away. *It was not then without 
reason that two MSS. offer evturmiptrat. 

* I cannot understand rhp c;^ovra. I could hf ve understood rbv 
yitmvra, ’'about to approach it,” similar to the preceding woooireXd^. 

® tnstiind of n which Stalbaum iitteinpts to defena passages 
not in point, Stephens suggested rivoc, from ” cujus” in Ficmiis; for the 
genitive is required by the preceding remark, and subsequent reply of 
OiotiniA. 

** See at n. *2. 

Ptcinua, ’’ Quia Amorsempitemumquiddam estet immortale, quem- 
admodum in ipso mortali generaiio,” as if he bad found ha his MS. 
Ofi dnvndf 4<rri n cai dddvorev *Ep«v£, iI»C soi ip ffvgrijg ycwiiaic, 
at least »H'is read in two MSS. 

*®**-'” I must leave for others to perceive the connexion of the readtming 
in all the words between the numerals. '* Davtu sum mm QSdipus.” 

Fteinus has ” tpto impetu profenntur et amoiis ardore iiwa> 
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each oth^r; and afterwards to rear thdr offspring; and bow 
reader in tlieir behalf the weakest are to fight against fhe 
strongest, and to die for them, and though thejr are themselves 
pining aa^ay with hunger, do not faint in doing every 

thing, 80 08 to bring them up.‘* Human beings indeed, slm 
said, one might fancy, acted thus from refiection, but what 
reason is there, for w'ild animats to be so lovingly disposed. 
Can you state?—And I said again that I did not know.—And 
do you think, said she, ever to become I |ierson of power in 
({uestions of love, if you do not understand this ?—It is for 
this very reason, said I, Diotima, as 1 just now stated, tlmt 1 
come to yon, being well aware that 1 have need of teachers. 
Do you then tell me the cause both of this and of all the rest 
rtdating' to questions of love.*—If you licHcvc then, said site, 
tlmt there is naturally the love of that, which we have often con¬ 
fessed, do not wonder. For here, on the same ground ns that, the 
mortal nature seeks as far as possible to be ever and immortal.’^ 

t 

uiuttt," whirli winfiniidy more forapkic (han the lifch'iw Greek— 
f e irdvra cai iftwrtKtltz tiariHfuva ; where iiunOi^*va ia must inelegantly 
repeated after ^tarifitrai in (he preceding sentence. The passage has 
evidently been tampered with. 

»4—14 'j'fi,. Greek is. yffr* ixuvatK rpi^ttvKai dX\i> ir«v froiovvra, i. e. 
*' So ab to bring them up. and arc doing every tiling elsc-x-** But in the 
lormula vdi' rrmfie the word dXXti never is, nor eouid bv found. Henee 
in lieu of itai <iXXo, Plato wr<nc either, un I have traitoiatcd, o6k dXvti, a 
verb peculiarly appropriate here, as inay be seen in my note on Philoct. 
174, where I should have quoted I'erizouius on dbllloii. V. H. ix.. b, and 
WytteiiWdi'A on Plutarch, dc Audiend. Poet. o. v.; or since the neuter 
plural wttia, signifying a thing of life, would require a verb plural dhoovot, 
wc may read atrdXXci rt, i. e. " a certain feeling cheats tliem into the 
doing every thing so as to bring up their young.'* Por thus we had in 
Aristoph. Thesm. 670, 'AXX', atn^kkn u itaa?4av Mij 4'^ivarhv 
ip Zrw, r^trh iro^nnj; /u' For by the slignt change of 4^v9oy into 

^ivarbPt and of rqc Irto^viic into rriact n-o^crpcft'* we gel rid of all the 
rubbish hoaticd up % the Scholiasts, who did not know that Sophocles 
uTOte likewise in Peleus. Md ^jftvffrop, ««Zev,/«q p'Apt dvtv ^apde, not Mi) 
4tiv9ov, in defiance of the liuiguage. In the pomage of Plato, huwevci, 
there is, I suspect, an error in irapanty6fuva. For the effect of hunger 
is to contract, not extend, the muscles of Uie body. In fact, raparttvt- 
o^ai is applied rather to the fulness than emptiness of the stomach, as 
shown by^'AXtgopfiffc* irafnarirafiai yAp hBiutv^ quoted from Aristophanes 
by Suid. in Uaparirafutv i^tayKttfuu, One would have expected rather 
Xtpyi 4tirci0i^ n ritpdptM, i. e. wasted witli hunger and with want.** 
Ficinus ku, porata sunt fiune deficcre, modo filios nnirioii^ et aliud 
quodliliet audacter anvediunuu’,** 

In what way 4^ sZmu differs from dtfdvarog, 1 must leave lor otheti 
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Now tins it effects only by generation; when it leaves another 
xibw thing in the place of the old; since at the time when each 
individual animal said to live, and to be the os for 

instance, a person is called the Biune from childhood, until he 
becomes an old man; and though ho never fiossesses the snine 
things in himself, he is nevertheleas culled the same person, 
being fKjrpetuidly altered, (by obtaining some new things.) 
and losing (the old),’’ as regards the hair and flesh, and bones 
and blood, and the whole Irndy. And not only as regards the 
body, but tlie soul likewise; his manners, morals, opiniems, de¬ 
sires, pleasures, pains, fears, all t!M*,se never mimiii the same 
to any man; but some an; prodiu’cd, and some destroyed. 
And there i» something still more strange than this; since not 
only are some seieiiccs pr<‘duced, ainl some lost by us, but we 
are never the same, not evi*n us regards sciences in general; 
but each single science suffers in a similar way. For what 
W’(? call to praetisi* oneself is to act, as if a science, w'cre about 
to depart; and indeed oblivion is the departure of science; 
but practice, introducing again a fresh remembrance in the 
phicKj ()f the. de[>arting oin*, fjre.scrves the «ci<;nce, so that it 
seems to be the same. In this manner every thing mortal is 
preserved, not by its being in every respqct the same for ever, 

to explain. Nor jnal Iw'foro do 1 hcp how fyrai>0a, an adverb of time or 
place, can be oppot<ed to itruiufi, a pronoun relatiiijr to a thinf* or peraon. 
Hence, since nearly all the MSS. read to kU'm. perhaps Plato WTote 
ri fhtti K«i crOn»/rtroi', as just before in J .'U, n«y«vi;—xai d^dvarov. 
where, to avoid the luuiolotry, 1 hove rendert'd detyn'fc " ever produrinp.’* 
*•--** Jstu’h is the barefaced nonsense, wliieh Stalbaum believes Pluto 
wrote, oui> becatise he was deleriiuned to reje^'t the certain etneiidatiun 
of llumniol—which he has chosen to pass OAcr W’ith u sneer —iv ^ 
mrXrirm, iraXetrai Kal cl mi ro aero. For Hommel knew, what Stalbauin 
(lid not, that Kui is thus added after a repeated w'ord, as 1 have whown In 
Poppo's Prolegom. p. Ku, 25B,and 307, and to the iMUteages there quoted 
I could now add full thirty more. I'hey howevdr, who are dispowd to 
believe that Plato, w hose language is generally as dear as crystal, would 
render his meaning muddy by an unifsual eonstructioii, will of course re¬ 
ceive Btalbaum’a note as a g^-send. 

V —In lieu of a'XXd t'edc dfi yiyi-rf/irmc. Stephens was near the, 
mark in tu-uposing a’XXoTop dti yivafitvof:. He should have sufi^jited 
aXXoiot&psvoc </((—So too instead of supplying rd fiiir rpotfXaftjM^ttK 
to an^er to rd fc aVoXXj^C, F* Wolf should have elidted rd /tiv vi* 
dpifvfttvof from ytvi^b'^t'oc ; while by the aid of Fidnus* ** et vetm 
rxiiit,** Bast happily restom! rd iroXaid dfroXK^. Vbe word 
is evidently owing to the subseqaent rd ftitr yiy^tait rd II 

«irdXXer«u. 
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as the deity la; hut by the thin|^ that is dcpartm;^ and grow* 
ing oH leaving another new thing, such as it was itstdf. By* 
this contrivance, Socrates, said she, that^which Is mortal par¬ 
takes of immortality, both body and all other things. But 
tlist winch is immortal in another way.^^ Do not then wonder 
that every tiling'* honours its own offspring. For this 
earnest attention and love follows** every tiling for the sake 
of immortality,—[33.] And I on hearing the discourae was 

amased and sald,^' Be this so, said 1,** Biou most wise Dio- 
liina; since such is truly the case. 'And she, like the perfect 
sophists, replied, Best assured,*'* Socrates. Since, if you are 
willing to turn your eyes to the love of glory in mankind, 
you would wonder at your w^unt of reason touching the points 
on which 1 have s^iokcn, iinle.Hs you liear in mind and consider 
how terribly they arc aifccted*^ with the* desire to become 
renowned, 

I 

M—I* StalK’ium, is orldfd to limit the univorsttlity of the an- 

Rcriiuiu and all other ilunas/’ llnl surely Plato would uevfr have pro- 
Rumed to hiiitat the iimniier in which ttnimniortal fhmtriH preservedaud 
pot'potuaU'd, cv(;ii if he witnted the wit to peroeivoihul what is immortHl 
would never require any prr*serviri^ proem. To avoid theroforo the 
absurdity, which Stalbanni has admitted into his 2nd odd ion, although 
properly rejected in his fimt, Creuaer in beet. Platonic, at the end of his 
edition of PlotiiuiK do Puh.hritud. ]>. would read nHvaToir, whirli 
AhI and Uynders have adopted; for they did not hvo that Plato wrote 
dOi/oru}' a dXAp, i. c. “ but unlawful in any other way.”"' 

** The word vitv here, and shortly aherw'ards woeri, could hardly 
stand without JiSoj* or Bptiritv — 

** Ficinuh has “ amor inest," which leads Ui tveirn. The two words 
are interchanged in Cralylus, § 10. 

9i.„ai xhe words between the mtmeraU are omitted by Sydcnlatn, al¬ 
though found ill the version of Ficirms. 

Others may, hut I will Hot, believe that Plato wrote tlvov, Kl«v, »}v 

iyw, & tto^tarartff when lie might have writleu uirov, Fhv, vt) Ai', & 
yvvai eoflwrdri}. • 

** Stalbaum saytt, that in ol riXm no^H^ral there ii a covert ridicule 
of tlie Sophists. But as Diotima was only a solitary ))crson, she could 
hardly be compared to many sophists. Plato wroto either yiXoUc rtc 
eo^«rrd(, dr i air’ ’E\ia( <ro(pt<rrqc, in the Sophist, f 1, B 

As there is nothing to which the expression *'tesi assured'’ can be 
applied, Plato probably wrote Kal, ^ d* £j> ScOi Ipq; til, Sawparig, 
ihst^ of Ktti li,—Bd hrfft, uhr- 

^ Aitboii^h lutr&c it^KUprai might perhaps stand, yet di*vwc fiaxa(<* 
orroi, '* terribly intlained,'* would be far more forcible. « 

VOL. III. 2 M 
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^ " And feme nodying to Uy np for ever.®* 

And for this tbe^ are ready to run the risk of all kinds of 
danger, even still more than for tUcir children, and to ex¬ 
pend their substance, and undergo labours of whatsoever kind, 
and for it to die. Since do you fancy, said she, that Alcestis 
would have died for Admetus, or Achillcs^^ have died over 
the body of Patroelus, or yttur countryman Codrus to pre- 
iM^rve the kingdom for liis children,^ '-^^had they not thought 
that of their virtuous dtseds the remembrance would nevei*- 
dying.live, as it actually doc.s for ever, whiclt w'e cherish tx) 
this day Far from it, said 1. But 1 think, that in be- 
^half of undying virtue, and of a iT.putation glorious^' as this, 
all men perform all deexls, and .so much the more, as they are 
’ tlui more excellent.®*' For they have a yearning Tor immor¬ 
tality.—TJiey tlien, said she, wlio have a yearning according 
to the body, turn tl'einselves rather to women, and are in this 
way given to lo\'e atlairs; and hy ehihl-gettiug proi'ure for 
tlieiusclves, as llu^y ftincy, immortulity and a remembrance 

As till? (Jfwk words Kot rXeoi; ig ritv dec ypoi'ov Affavarov 
garaOfoOai coTitain <i lutrut hevatnoter. ( have put the lrau»latiun into 
\C'rsp. On the peruhur use ui' KaraUitrfUu, sre Yukkenarr on Ilorodet. 
Vi. 7 . 1 . 

The exiunpkt of ArhilleH in dyine lor glory, is brought forward by 
Aristotle in His well-known Ityiiin to O lory, of which 1 gave a translation 
in the (iontleniairs Mag.vzino, .Itme, lb3M, p. 

**’ Horace assigns a more noble motive in his “Codnu pro paina non 
timidiis inort.*’ 

•Ji*—:» iiyre again are sxmie latent hexameters, pt rlions of which llom- 
iiiel was the lirst to detect; but he did not perceive that Plato liad in 
mind a distich on Codnts—'Utxro yAp vrpi oi rtOvif/torog aiev ftrtaffai 
’AOayarov fiv^pi^g aptrijg, j}i' iffxoptv 

All ihe w'ords Wtwec*n the numerals are assigned comscUy W 
Socrates by Ficinus, who s.'iw probably that rlMAt could not be said by 
Diotima. who would have spoken with mon; decision, as became an io> 
Biructress. Ficinus. liowcver, omits and so docs another MS., for 
Plato wmte We find indeed oipw twice a little below, but iacor- 

rcctly in both pbex's. 

** The (jreek is roiavn^c tvxXfovg ardme vapra wmovmv. 

fiat tt'ttXtoitg is perfectly useless after Toaowrifg,, Moreov(*r it ^ould be 
stated not that men do all things, some of whl^ might be tuuie hi ihem- 
aeives, but onty .sut'h as are honourable. Hence fiur three B4S.<. 

fortunately read •i'rXcwc, which leads to i jl aoi mXiSg, a fbimila perpetual 
in t^latf. Sec the critica quoted by myself on Prom. 1067. Addend, 
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and happiness for the time to come.®* **But they (who have 
a yearning) according to the soul—Are there then, said I 9 
they who yearn in their souls ?—Still more (said she) than 
in their h<Hties; for which it is fitting for the soul to yearn 
and to bring forth, What fitting (offspring) is this? In¬ 
tellect and every other excellence.^ Of which all poets arc* 
the generators, and such hiindy-craftsmcn as are said to be in¬ 
ventive. But the graatest and nif)st lieautiful part of inhidlect 
is that, which is conversant in the well-ordering of cities and 
private;dwellings, to which is given the name of temperance 
and justice. With those when any one is teeming *'^froni his 
youtii, fls Wing divine in his soul, and when he has arrived 
at !i mature age,^^ ho longs aliv.ady beget and bwied 
*^‘*nnd he seeks, 1 think, even he,^ going about, for the beau¬ 
tiful thing, upon whicli he may generate: for he never will 
generate, on what is ugly; and thus yearning, he takes to hi« 
arms handsome bodies rather than the ugly; but if lie meets 
with a soul beautiful and noble, and finely moulded, lie anlent- 
ly embraces both united ; an«l to such a person he immediately 
disconrses copiously 011 virtue, and what a virtuous man ought 
to he, ami what pursuit.^ he should follow; and he endeavours 

In iho wonts EiV ror tirura xi^voov -truvrtt irofnX»ntvoQ tai an j'vi- 
dviit pviiUmu'U’r, pndiat'ly uaidviiUl. 

—** AH iht' words tM'twt'en ilio numerals nre ooniinonly WHsimied 
Diottinii; and ihe whol^ rhain of tlic convi^rwHiioij is so lirokeii. us lo 
delvt'ven iheeniicul powers of SiaUmnni »o uniie ihe links. For ncitlier 
li»’ uor any one else has seen tliat l*l.uo wrou* tftip, t] »/, tf and roerto'. 
not 71 and tn^ny—fnr kvov could not thus follow Kvi\itmt denpitc ih" 
iiK'c fiisliin'iioii of Stalhunm bvlwiton irio/<rm, *' to Imvc a eornpletcd 
oomoi'tion,” and kvuv^ “to be in the stale of a coneeption/' Bui tin* 
M vy clever critic forijoi tliil the* idea of a completed tiet would be ox- 
pn»«sed by KtKVTuttivfti^ not Ko^irai. 

« — *4 Ficinu.s bus, *‘adeiK|urt divinua optate debita irainlncnio." tu* if 
his MS, had omuttsl in viov ; and just before, from hit, “ hiijuswiodi 
natuni,” Fischer eJicHed ^vtn7> for —Plain probiibly wrroto boiJj— 

ri/»* Tf ^e/ni/ Kui nit' il/tfxiff Ottog mp — 

*4_»i Here, atf in ^ Bl, where the same plirase occurs, I would lead 
ricror rieva yiypnla^ instead of ricrtiv r« coi yeveyv, and so to^i a little 
afterwards. 

The (lrt*ek is or), oJfiai, xai atiroQ iripiiwe r6 rrt>ov--l'i- 
tdnus has “ Ht idcireo x'OKttim vagatur quatnintque pnldiraru," omitting 
oifLQi, wliiih is ili'sniied to Uie magisterial Diotuna, and Kai, which hat 
no ineamne here- ^ Flato wrote, 1 »u.spect, Stjrii ieufmwMTqtToQ irtpi- 
lairv, or sr/rtT Ci, tav ptivtKurarii^;. 

2 N 2 
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himself to act the teacher; for laying hold, I think,” of a 
<>eautiful thing, and associating with It, be breeds and begets 
that, with which be has been yearning of old, and has both 
present and absent borne in recollection; and in common 
with the other party, he brings up what has been proiluced; 
so that such persons have a communion of feeling towards 
each other much greater than what arises from (other)*** chil¬ 
dren, and a friendship more firm; inasmuch as they have a 
joint interest in children more lovely arid more immortal.*^ 
Now every one would choose that si^ch children should be 
born to him rather than those of a human kind. And turn- 
iug his thoughts to Homer, Hesiod, and the rest of the excel¬ 
lent poets, he would envy*‘* them for liaving left such an issue 
of their own, as to tditain for tliejit an undying glor)" and re¬ 
membrance. Or, if. you pi*efer it, s:ud she, (see) what chil¬ 
dren Lycurgus left behind him at Luccdieinou, the saviours 
of their country,^* and, so to say, of thtj whole*® of Greece. 
Amongst yoursidvcs, toc», liow honoured is Solon, for his be¬ 
getting the laws! and there arc many** other men elsewhere 
and in many plaices amongst btith the Greeks and Barbarians, 
who have shown fortli many and noble deeds, and begotten 
every kind of virtue. And to them many holy rites** have 


^ Ficinus again omits oiftni. Plato probably ■wrote ydp Ipuftav^g, a 
ward elHowhero uorrupU'd, ii.s 1 have shown in Bailey's ilerniesianat, p. 
79, and to the passaguii quoted there 1 eould now add as many more. 

** Firirnis has ** quuni mortaliuni filioruin parentos," which probably 
led Bust to rr/e rwv Trai^otrirttpMv —If the Latin of Ficinus be a truthful 
Version, he must have found rt/t rwv OvurCiv wa/t^wv rocioiv. But per- 
hu}>s liXXwv merely has dropt out before iraicuip. 

* This more immortal" seems a riilher^strange expression. As if 
Lhoru were degrees in immortality. One would have expected rather 
“lew mortal.” 

“ Ast correctly suggested ZiiKoiti for ^ijXwv.'^n’hich Stalbauta vainly 
attempts to defend. 

** InstiMid of rite AaKdaifiopoQ Plato wrote r^c of which Aon^ai- 
ftovae is the interpretation. 

The tireek is wf croc Umlv rifs *KXXni?oc. Picinua has ** totius 
peeue Graerio*,” which loads to cai ‘v-of ciirftv, r§c 'EXXd^off. 

P'or i«»c fiirrir could not thus stand by itself, as J have i^own in my 
Poppo's Prolegom. p- 218, and 1 could now add twice os much to what 
1 have there writtim. 

*» Ficinus—“ aliiirao permulti alibi.” He therefoxe*fouttd m his MSS. 
mi dXXol'iroXXol dX\o^> 

For a list of mortals worshipped as gods Ast refers to CHemeiis Alex- 
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been paid *on account of aucb their .progeny j but never to 
any man on account of his bumitn offspring. [34.] In sucff 
mysteries relating to IjOvo even you, SoGintes, would insrhaps 
be initiated."***^ But the consummation,^ on account of which 
the lookiiig’On itself exists, if a person follows the rites cor¬ 
rectly, I know well you would not complote.^^ However, 

andr. Strom, i. 15, and he mig^ht have added the DAine Fatiier's Cohort, p. 
24, AUienagoroa Legal, p. 2 und fk), ed. Ox., and Thcodort't, p. 42. 

** This was said dtisignodly by Ptatu, nho know that Sorrates woo 
never initiated and nvviT w'i$»hed to be; while to rescue the character of 
Diotima from Wing a iai.se prophetess, the *‘pcrhaiM" "wns introduced. 

** To understand this alluMOU to the Mysteries, Sydenham says 
that, previvtts tu a person being perfecily initiaUHl, three degrees were 
to be taken, answering, he might have observed^ to Ihn tluree degrees 
at the University and tu Froeriuisonry, both to be traeiid to a commott 
orif^in in the Mysteries. The lirst degrtw was coiled ** purgation,'* tlu‘ 
Second ** iUmnination/’ and the third ** a louking-on/’ The eoiwumtnatioii 
however did nut take jdacr until five years aner the inilLatiun. Agreeable 
to this gradation Dioiimn iiiUuaes SotTates into the niyhlerins of Love; 
whore her conrut.itioji of ins jiretendtnl former notions, but, in reality, of 
the prtfccding HiK'cches in this Dialofnie, answers to Uie first step," pur¬ 
gation.*' Her instructiouf) as tu the true doctrine of Love answer to (he 
second step, " illumination." And the remainder of her diHConrse aiimUiS 
to the last step. “ a loukiiig-on.” Hut Sydenham neems to have forgotten 
that, as the initiation was not oompletcd until the Neophyte had Imcome 
an 'KireirrijCi " « looker-on," I’lato could not hav»; written tA riSttn 
aai Iwoirrictt : and still less did Stalbaum perceive that the words wp fPtxa 
Kat Tovra could not have reference to what b.'id been alri*ady said; fbr 
from the passage quoted bv hiniwlf from § ‘15, Pewpivof—srpoff r#Xof 
/up, it is ovident that Plato wrote ra It r/Kua, uv iPtM yt a/irA rd 
iiroirriKu itrriv: and so I have translated; fur wu thus get at the natural 
meaning of simple word.s, out of which Ficitius has made this bigh- 
ilown fioiue—" L tnini vero ulterius prrK'cdas oc perfccla dciniim omniona, 
qu«ve sublime spcctant, tfhorum gratia hicc aunt, animadvertaa utnim 
inquam pergerc valcas nccne, igiioro." According to the .Scholiaat on 
Anstoph. fiarp. 744, inlhe Mvalerica, the Neophyte woe called in the first 
year, Miurriig; in the second,'‘E^opoc ;'^uid in the thiill, 'Eirdnrqc. Hot 
as and 'Efrdmic are aynonymous, wc must read Ktptrvo^opaf;, ax 

is evident from Clemens Alex. Cohort, c. ii. 15. For leipKPOc is the name 
of a hawk or cock, and was the symbol of eertuin rites praetised in the 
Mysteries, as may be inferred from a line in ATisiophanes. 

*•—The Greek is, oie oit ti lAAg r Ap Miff. But ti ap wife ik the 
extreme of barbarism. The particles if &v are never united in proMi; 
and if they cgfuld be, they would be followed by a subjunctive, os being 
^ aynooyuoikwith Idv. Gfanting, however, (he syntax (o be correct, the 
sense is none. Stalbaum, indeed, would snppiy uRer^tAf / Iv 

il^e, How much esai«r is it to read, al^ id, oldc r Ap Aelem: as I 

have trampled. 
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siiif] I will tell you, and not be wanting in a readiness 
'{to instruct you). But do you endeavour to follow,mo, ns 
long an you are able. He then, said she, who would rightly 
arrive at this eoiisuramation, must begin when young to direct 
bis steps to forms that ore bt'aiitiful. , And if, in the first 
phv?e, his leader conducts him rightly, he must feel a love for 
one of them, and there beget converHiitions full of‘beauty. 
Tn the nt?xt place, he must have a due perception that the 
heajity, which exists in any forin whatever, is the brother to 
that which is in a different form. And if lie must pursue^® the 
beauty, which is in a spt'cies, there would be a great want of 
understanding’^'”* not to consider the beauty found in all bwlica 
as one and tlio same. *^^And he, who thus considers, must*'’ 
beeomi*. a lover of all la'iiutiful Ibrms, *'and relax the violence 
(of his love) for a single form, and despise it. and hold it of 
no moment;** aiul afterwards consider of great<n*value the 
licauty existing in the soul, than that existing in the body; 
so that, if there bo a {Mjrson only reasmiably lioautiful*® in 
soul, ''^and if !»e bears only a small tlowcr,*^ he should be 

** Dissalisfictl, fts every <»ne must he, -with Uie nonsensical t/ it7 1 ’lcViiv— 
ns if iho idea nC a ne« i..sity could ho Ijcrc inlroducud—«’v*n Slnlbnum 
proposed to rend ti He should have sugjrcsiod t» ifoi 

" il' he should see in his pursuit.” 

—** Although TuWii avoia mit3:hi perhaps stand here with Iffri un¬ 
derstood, yet I'ric ivuuld prcltT ToXXt) th'ota fii;—• 

w>— » 'phy (iri'ok is TovTo it h’vorittarra KUTfifTrifyai. Ficinus has 
Kt qiii hoc advertil—ovaderc dcbel,” fnmi wlience Stc{ihcm propo-*«’d 
to read roero ct it! isi'i'oi/crr/rra—lb* should have suj^pested rorro r* it. 
For thus has been lost or corrupted elsewhere tlirough it, as 1 have 
sh(»wu m I’oppo’s Frolepoin. p. loT. 

•'*—** Here again it is easy to see that Picifnis found in hisirMS. a text 
far superior to the present one — nu'if ft to rovro 

KaTa^HtoviftfavTa xai iTfttKftoy fiytftrafityor : wba'X* tovto has nothing to 
which it ean bo roferrod, and Kara^poio/irarra Kai (r/iuepov tiytjtraftivop 
is an insufferablo tautology. From both these faults the Latin of Ficinus 
is free : “ Amoris uuteni erga unum vehementiatn hnc ratiotio remittere, 
utque untns specu-ni parvi facere/* which leads to ivo{ fi to iri^^pa fpU- 
r<Hr ft kotA ?i« rt itaXov tf/tiKpoK iiyifedpfvot', i. e. 

** to relax aomewhat of I tie violence of love for one, and prudenUy to hold 
cheap a solitary case'of beauty.” 

Tho Greek is irirtirdc rf}v But the idea of beauty could 

not be omitted. Plato eridciuly wrote cwuicwc icoX^.... ^ i 

Tho Greek is cat lAv OfUKpbv dvOo$ txV' ^talboom would ex* 
pimm He should have seen that, as at^of could not thus stand by 
itself, the train of thought requires iwoiaf ca* (r/iucp&v dvOoc, ** cvisi a 
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satisfied to feel a love, and'to tend with care, and to give birth 
to coiiveritAtions of this hind, full of beaut)', and to acch sucH 
as will make the young better, in order that he may, on the 
other hand,'^* l>e comjjelled to behold the beauty existing in 
the employments of Hle,^ and the regulations of laws, and to 
see this, that all this has an affinity with itself, in orderthat 
he may consider as of little vnlae the beauty that is artmnd 
the body; and after these (liberal) employments to lead him” 
to sciences■'* in order that he may see again the loveliness of 
st'ienee; and k'oking upon beauty as being now mauifoli], ho 
may no longer be the slaVc of that which exists in one form— 
a domestic is contcnUidly in love with the beauty of a 
little child, or of a man, or one employment^®—-and hc^como a 

small flower of iiileUrcl.” Ficinus bns '* quaravls forma ooriioris alii* 
fjutOiwdam cedut;” !i.uj»{>lyiug, probably, oui of his oua head a Uwmw ia 
his AIS. 

InsJcad of aw one would prefer i&, well,” or «<i, “ coiwtanJly,” 

By iirtrijibo^tira’wrre meant all tlie jmrBuit*, bodily and ttieuUU, 
requisite lor persrtns of liunily. foi luiie, and of a liberal lum (»f mind, and 
not eoe:aged in handicraft trailc* S. 

“ Asl justly iihjecis to ii'« rejK’atcd, But he did not nee thnt^a* IMalo 
wrote Ktti TovTo if MV Jin, not the Vw could not be omitted, 

®' As there is uothinp on '^bich dyayMvoan depend, Ficiuus uanKlated 
" duciiliu.” Sulbaum that rbv ttynvfitvav i* to bfi supplied. I'lato 
Mrotc, 1 stisqjecl. oftiyuvixuv, “ to have a way-Icatler,” 

liv scw uccs arc nuani aritbmciic, fieomctry, inustc in it* theory, and 
as 1 ion' 4 i:y. ail of whiihwere requisite lor the slmly of true philosophy, 
111 fJicse boicnces vvory step is from beauty to Iwauty; for in every new 
theonmi there isdUcovemi someiliing to iittruci by its intellectual chariu, 
fl# the beuuiy of bodv dues tlie, eye; and thuseaf.‘h diflerenl science aecma 
a different and a wider world of beauty. S. 

w—« Such is the literal version of the Greek—fcJffTrrp oUirifc Ayarc&v 
na^n(Hov xaXkoc q di'^plj'irow ni/of ^ irtrriUvftarof. Now although 
domestic servants do in many countries fowl i-i jwylc, in the beauty of the 
eiuldreu under their emo, yet Uic circunistance is not of so constant oc¬ 
currence, a* to iM'Comeilic groundwork of an illustration. Correctly then 
did Ibimmel object to o/«rjic, but incorrectly propose 6 i«Ti|C. For 
Fiato .evidently wrote 6 ro**t'c, the begetterand as woti/rdc was 
another name for a begetter, as before slated, it is equally evident ^al 
we must read 4 dvdpwirtiHlf, riff irotqrqc Iwirq^idfurroff iroff, i. e. “ or 
Some mortal begetter of ono’studious purmiii,” of which the inventor or 
professor becomes Ui« slave; the very espression applied to Garrick by 
GoldsmiUi, who called him the slave of his art.’* So too ambitious 
persons ate said to be " the slaves of glory.”^ Even ** pUilowphus,” ac¬ 
cording to St. Hicronym* Bpbt.p. 6S5, was ** gloxijt—vile—mancipium ;* 
bv the aid of wldch passage, 1 corrected, in the Gentleman’s 4lajimaine« 
July rs33, p. 34, Thni^d. ii. 42, by reading p5X><»^ JiriihiM 
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person of no mark, and of contracted notions; but tnming 
*iunisclf to the wide sea of beauty, and contemplating the 
many and beautiful and magnificent discourses, he may 
'^(therc) give birth to conceptions in unstinting^^ philoso^ 
phy, until being there (in philosophy) strengthened and in¬ 
creased,*** he shall Mold some single science of such a kind that 
it is conversant with so great and Ixtautiful a thing.® [35.] 
But now try, said she, to give me all the attention you can. 
Whoever then has been instructed thus far in the mysteries of 
Love, and has beheld in diui order ami correctly the things of 
beauty, he will, when he arrives at the consummation of the 
things of Love, see on a sudden some wondrous sight of na¬ 
tural beauty, fur rho sak(< of wliiidi all his previous labours 
have l>cen undertaken. For in the first place, it exists for 
ever, being neither ])roducijd nor destroywl, and neither suffer¬ 
ing increase nor decay. In tlie- next place, it is not lK‘,autiful 
only on this side, but ugly on that; nor only at one time, but 
not so at another; nor as regards one point licautif ul, but as re¬ 
gards another ugly; nor as being licautiful in the eyes of some, 
but ugly in the. eyes of others; nor will its l)eaiity be a mere out¬ 
ward appearance, as if it were a face, or hands, or any thing 
e.W in which the Ixaly participates; nor,jls it any discourse or 
science; nor do(‘s it I'xist in anv other Ix'ing, such as an 

du' slaves of ^lorj* rather than of four;’* similar to co?"\oi— 
fw»' n«i Ardrruv, in Tlmryfl, in. 3!^, hrrt! Bioonifirld ipiotes from AriatltU^ 
XP'‘rtr «i«i foiiXoTf ilvnt, and from (irt'iror. Nazianz. ^onXiti firref riv 
fffi iwpoi»rwv : and he niiplu have added Dinnya. Ilal. p. J'Je, who culls 
PhiiUtUK, ^nrXov irXtfi»*t?i«f. 

^ By litji ininMation —** prjrelaros scrnioncs nmpiificusque aniin! c«n- 
aus*’ —it wtmld Hcem »hft» Stulbikum wished to rca»l, Otupiatf iroXXoiic tal 
icaXoef Xdyof»c, rherp /uya\oirpurt/rrara ru Swvoyftara. For thns each 
Nubstnntive wuuld have its fittitip adjective. 

•* In lieu of <* unsiintinjr/' one MS. Ijos answering 

to “ almnde ’* in Ficinti'*; whidi Asi fuels disposi^d to adopt. 

Others may, but I sill not, believe that PUio wrote here tearUp 
after tfniipwi.'yust before, or that i| icu xaXoe rmovh could follow rtva 
imitTiyiyy piav roiacryv. Unless it 1>«7 said that taridv means. ** he may 
look down tnjon,” and in that case we must take roiouL in a deptetialing 
.^nse. For the meaning would bo, “Xluiil being there strengthened 
increased, he shall look down with scorn upon such a single science as this, 
which is conversant about such a thing of Injauty forsiwth I ” Staibaum 
indeed fancies that by Kati^g rim lirurrfipyv ftiav roetivriiHwe are to 
understand, ** he may behold the science of beauty itself.'* But Plato 
would thefti have written avr^it n^v Iwiorifpuy uiav^ without rmravrny, 
and even without gfav. 
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animsl; tior in the earth; nor in the heavens^ nor in any 
otlier part of the universe;"^ but it subsists by and with i^ 
self, nod possea<^s a fcvni eternally one; while all the other 
things are heantiful through their pnrdeipating in this, in 
some such manner* that whereas the rest are produced and 
destroyed, it becomes neither greater in aught* nor less, nor 
is cxpasetl to any state of eulfering. And when as(Ouding 
from these, through rightljr loving the young, he begins to 
have a view of the btuiutitul, ho will have neai'ly arrived at 
the consummation. Now this is to march (by oneself)*^ 
correctly to the affairs of Love, or to bo led by anrnher j 
l>egtnning from the tlunga of beauty, to keep ascending, for 
the sake of the beautiful itself, by making use as it were of 
steps. fn»ni one iH^nutiful object to two, and from two to all j 
and from the beauty of IkkUcs ‘^(to the Beauty of soul; and 
from tlwj Iwauty of soul) ** to that of‘ pursuits; from the beanty 
of pursuits U» llvat ofdoctrincs; until he arrives at length fro’in 
the beauty of doctrine's (generally), to that single one relating 
to nolliitig else Ilian bcaiify in the ahstruct, ®*’fand he knows 
at last what is the. beautiful itself.] ^ In this state of life, if 
any w’here, deftr Stsiratcs, said the stranger-proplieUwH,''^ should 

••—From this it would scfuii os (f Sydonhani wttiU«d to 

read * 1 ' rivi roi' tlXim dWtfp ~~ 

■* To preserve the baUiiu'c. of the Runtence I buvr triitutlalcd as if aii¥bv 
had dr«>pi oiu l>clMri*cn ifvai and f/ into dXXoo. Sto ray Poppu's Pro^* 
lefrutn. p. 

•*—Fnrai the repetition of riXceripe after rfXtvriifty it in evident that 
the words M'ithin bniekcts are an int»‘qiobaiifri. titalbauin indeed once 
felt half disposed to reject rai dir6 r&v pa&q/yidrwv—riXtwri/ey, because 
this is tlie only pni«»aii'e in Plato where ter' &v is t<» he found united to 
a subjunctive; but he wiui led Ut admit the uasf^c from merlin^ with yvy 
shortly aftenr^s. He did not then pcrcewo that the repctiibra of go- 
Bitfia sufTC^^'sts another objection to tlie genuineness of the present teat; 
where Plato wrote, Itstiapeot, ftitc Airl/ rwp ivr' 

iKitvo reJuvriftry, 8 stmv eve dXXov y auroB roB gi/lXov uA0tifia. Here 
aoXwv has been obtained firom cat read in most of the MSS. and &p in 
others; for in tins climax the word raXwi/ is designedly repeated, while 
fwc dv is due to Btalbaum. 

fn the Greek there seems to be here an omission of the words be* 
to those included betweenthe biacfcets,dwi nip eaXtin* trufiarutp 
f xtiXd^ cal dvh nSp mXiSp Ifrt rd caXd hriry* 

sf’ptmr. For some such words axe plainly necessary to make this re> 
capitulatibn agree with the account given Wore. S. It was &om this 
passsgc that tne subsequent philosophers defined Beanty sa ^xisUng, I. 
in the Soul; 2. in the Body; 3. in Morals; and 4. in Arts* 

« Sydenham was the find to adopt /Mou'un) fbond in the version of Pi* 
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a person live, contemplating beauty in the abstract; wliich 
ifriould he behold, it will api.icar to )>e not in a bit of gold, nor 
in dress, nor in beautiful boys or youths; with tlie sight of 
which yon are struck, aod are ready botli yourself and many 
others, if it were [jossible, to look upon your beloved and live 
with them for ever, and to neither cat nor drink, Init ^ to least 
yours€?lve8 with the view,®" and to be together.®® What think 
yon then, 8ai<l she, would take place, if it were in the 
power of any person to behold beaury itself, clear as the 
light, pure and unmixed, but^® not poUutcfd with human 
flosh and colour, and niucli of other kinds of mortal trash; 
but Iks able to view the godlike^* beautiful in its singleness 
of form ? 'J'liink you, said she, that the life of a man would be 
of little account who thitlscr, and beholds it with what 
he ought,"" and is in its <-omjiauy ? Perceive you not, .said 

ciinis, a» he siiys. linl the ed. pr. omits llic l.foiu m orris rorrespuadinp 
lo the tiroek, »/ Miirrri'tif/) Jfi'i/, 'Flir'y werf hr**^ intrrKliicrd h»lo 
the rnrnipftui copy of Uiat v< r>ii>n by Simon Gryareu!,, as Fiscjicr has duly 
noticcfl. 

'**—tiiyteiul o( 0ta(f0at, four MSS. otier fftdtratrffai, frirtit which ills 
euny to elicit rauittrUoi; u) which I was h’d by Sydenham's “ leosU 
ing* the eyes’'«ho saw that somctlunp wiif, required hrfre to answer to 
the ]>rectdmi; ittOinv. On tlu' inidajduirical use of tirriav see Ast on 
Phiedr. p. 2^7, W. ^ 

If Oig. 7<rTinfl0«i has tn’cn rcMTccily rest<»r»:d, it is evideiil that 
in fi'i'tii'at, whu‘h, like VtanOm. is perfectly siiperlluotis after epwj'Tfy 
and there lies hid some wm’d bettei suited to the flow of ideas. 

Pcrlmp.s Plato wrote £t'yn(/irai rr/r faira. For rt)r Catra inisht easily 
have dropt out hefore n h)Ta : hile rije falra would al¬ 

lude to the fact of hotli {furiies making a joint feast of the same kincL 
A similar comparison of lo^v to a feast is found in the well-known lines 
of Shakspeart'— 

“ As if increase! of app<‘tite would prow JJy what U fvd on." 

Asl justly objected to dXXd, whiidi Stalbaum vainly aitempla to de¬ 
fend by }Hi«isage.s not in point. Ficinus has '* supplcx," which leads at 
mice to dirXouK. 

The (Jreek is avrh to 9aav i.‘aXii'..>.Bat Otiov could not be thus in- 
aorteil between «er<> ro and KuXip —Nor do I very' well understand 
n(tr could Ficiuns, wdio has omitted it; nor could Shelley, 
who franslate.s it, as Taylor would ha\’e done, ** monoeidic." 

'Ilic Greek is in some M4S. irai inlvo & hi Oitofiivop tai Xvp6yroc 
tivTtf, in ethers. ^ fci, which Ast conjectured and Siatbaum has adopted. 
Bui what is the meaning of ^ hi, neither Ast nor Stalbaum has the^ht 
proper to explain. For most nssuFedly on the preiicni occiLi»oi(.the idea 
of any uocetMity or iitneas would he totally irrelevant. Moreover 
UtptfdPtnv cbuld not thus follow* /jXIsrorray, nor could ixaivo and avT^ be 
thus applied to the same thing. Cnieas 1 am greatly mistaken, Plato 
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she, that there alone wtU h be in the power of him, who looks 
upon the beautiful with the eye by which it can be seen, to bl- 
get not the sluulowy show of virtue—as "not coining in contact 
with shadowy shows—but virtue in Ti*al5ty, as coming in con» 
tnct with a reality; and that to apcrsoiit begetting virtue in real¬ 
ity aufl bringing her up, it will happen for him to l>ecoi»e god- 
beloved, and if overman was, immortal.—[30.] 'J'hns, (triend) 
Plimdrus and ye the rest here, s})uke Diotima, and 1 am my¬ 
self convinced and being convinced, 1 am endeavouring to 
convince the rest, that no one >voul(l remlily find a iMittcr 
assistant to hmnati nature for the attainment of such a pos- 
se.s.sion than J^we. And hence 1 assert, that ever}' man 
ougltt to hold f^vo in honour; and I do luystdf pay all 
honours to the things of I^ovo, and cultivate tliein jairticularly, 
and I exhort others likewise; and both now and over I eele- 
bnite, us fur as I c:ui, the power and the exwUenw, of Love."* 
—(’onsider then, Ph.edrus, tins speech as having been spoken 
in praise of Love, if you arc so inclined ; but if not, giving it 

wrutr iKtifTt fikirrottoQ dt'^(M>*rrev rf/Jrvou, oln fir) rov a* leai 

ov /trnrrnf utroif. i. {'. *' oi a man loukiii/: thitherwards wiilumt fear, us 
the cade l*jokii waJi a ]»icri’in|;; vye U|»on the wni withiml Winking.'* The 
of error nri to lu.* Iraeed to the cornipti»»n ofadKi'im, and ®, (i.«. 

I and oi'e. and fn uiTni;, »n who h I cottld say or have said soniutltinft 
in f’ujviio’j ro-lrjfom. i>. 249. Kutn. 2, Suppl. iKII, and Himdus Maj. ^ 17, 
n. r». With rviiurd to ihr l,wi of the cajjlo hcujt; auitpoKcd to posataa the 
}it>%vi r of ieokinc upon the suit without lieinp Winded, eomftare Kephon* 
Ins tn SPdrfl'ns, p. 4H.1, !4, ro Koamro*/ iv Trr«»'o7c derwrov 

aXitfi yivofitinn'. Theinisi. Or- ii, n. (11, INMar.-- xx, p. '210, 
ifini’ dirtvupv/f tcaffaTTfoot dtrni nSv iwrrwv, ti vivtiTai pov ffriyuy rd 
ofifiara xai (no\'*'Tfhii r»)nin'/y\iVri)c aXijOfurc. The aaitie fiw;i ia men* 
tioned hy .lliuii. llUt. Animal, x. 14, in the eafic^ of hawks, 'OotSffiy 
UiiaKff 6pri(fittv pUrni dfuti' ralf dkrtvL rov ^Xi'ow And hence 

^iooru has usihI it ns »u illustraliuu in Ids EpiatJe Ui Lord John Itusscti'u 
meditated retirement^rom jmhlic life; 

" What thotu with thy irenius, thy yoiitli, lAid thy name, 

Thou h<im of the llu^dh, w'hoM.' in.Hiiin(;i to run 
The accustomed career of their aire U llic name, 

As the eaglet's to soar with its eyes to the sun." 

Oy a siiiular metaphor Emf^oclca said, 'Avrnuyi? irpif "oXviivov 
nrapftwrmtn irpo9«nr0tf: while Epicurus was described, prolutbly by 
ifSlian, quoted by Suid. in '£iriKovpog~dg/3huitfrruiv r% «at irpdg rqv roC 
rtKiov Aj^Xqv tir. 

» This seems to be the only iatelMgibia reodcriag in this place of 
dvipiavt which however I hardly thli^ Plato wrote licrcf but rather 
Ivipyefav. 
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any other name, and taking it in’ any other sense> so call 

[37.] When S^wrates had tlius spoken, the rest praised the 
speech; but Aristophanrs endeavoured to say something, 
because Socraics had, when speaking, alluded to his speech. 
On a sudden, however, the door of the porch was knocked at 
and it sent within a loud noise, so that there was heard the 
voice of revellers, and of a pipe-playing damsel Upon this 
Agatho said to the servants, Will you not see to the matter ? 
and if there is any ncqitaintanc(N invite him in; hut if not, 
say that we are no longer <lrinking, and have already left off* 
Not long afterwards, the voice of Alcibindes, who was very 
drunk, was heard in the ct»urt, hawding very loud, and a»k- 
ing—Whei’e is Agatho? and ordering (a slave) to IwkI him to 
Agatho. The flute-player, tlwTtdore, und some others of ids fol¬ 
lowers, supported him towards Agatho, and he stowl at tlic door 
crowned with a gariiind of ivy iunl violets, and having very 
many fillets on his lu'ad, and exelaiming, All hail, my friends! 
Kither receive as a fellow-tiftpler a man very drunk, or let us 
depart, after crowning Agatho aloiu*, for which piirposc we 
have come. For I was not able, said lie, to come yesterday; 
hut I nm here now with fillets on my lieadf that, from my own, 
I may hind them on the head of the wisestand the most 
beautiful person. “^If I should say so, will you laughat 


Instead of one would e&iiucl raiUcr vofti^t, *' consider," io 

answer to the preceding I'opicrov. 

“Sec^tl. 

AUUough (Tp^wrdroc here seems to be supported tro^v in p. 174, 
B. ^ 2, yet At^atho would luirdly be cnlled trop^rorof in the presotu'e of 
Socrates; to whivie wisdom not only had Agathor'^n ] 4, alluded, but an 
ornde hud 5ntd, that he was 'AvfpMV irdi-rwy iropwraroc. 1 suspect that 
Plato wruU) here iVofl»wrrtrot>, and in ^ 2. *jr’ itrudfi)v. pDr both men and 
women, remaikable for their beauty, i^-ere said to be equal to the gods; as 
Polyxena is in Ilccttb. 35C, "Irni Ofyatv. So Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 79, 
‘^doo pulchrior." 

^ Toe (treek is in some MSS. rspaXifvjdv cTirw ountal ofia 

garay(\dfriff0tTin four others more correctly rt^aXifp o^rwtri aVodf/ow, 
idvrirw Apa—which Ast has adopted; for he knew that cdi^tiirwooraKri 
could not mean **ut ita dicam.’* Stolbaum, however, rejectoildv (i4r«f 
oi>rwoi M an inter^dation. Had he entered into the spirit of the/lialoaue, 
he would perhaps have seen that Plato wrote ovrwcri 

dv idv c7w«' *]S^ra, Kariry»\dntr0tt i. e. *' thus bind dm head of him, 
whom should 1 call Love, you will laugh at me.'* ' For thus a reason 
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me, as Iwing tlrftnk ? However, although you may laugh, I 
well know that I am apt^aking the truth. But tell tne iinm% 
diatcly, sluUl 1 cmue in or not on these conditions? Will you 
drink with unvor not ? Thereupon all the company was in an 
uproar, and ordered him to enter and recline on a couch^ and 
Agatlio too invited him. And he (Alcibiades) came, led by 
his attendants; and at the same time taking ufl* the fillets, as 
if about to hind tlunn (on Agathu), he did not see Socrates, 
who teas before his eyes, but sate down by Agatho, and be* 
tween him and Sm*rates: for S(K^rates had made way for liim 
tliat he miglit sit down ; and sitting dow'ii he cotbracod Agatho, 
and iKkiiiid the filh^t on him. Tliereupon said Agatho, Slaves, 
unWse the sandals of Alcibindes, that he may I'ecline us the 
third among us. B>y all means, said Alcibiades but, who is this 
third p(‘rso!i our fellow -drinker? and at the same time turn¬ 
ing round, he Indadd Sm'rates; and on seeing him, he started 
up, and exelaiined, O Hercules! wdmt is thi.^? What ho 
Soorat<\«i ? are you again sitting here in ambush against mu, 
just as you arc wont to do, and to apf>ear aiiddeuly, where i 
least exjK'ctetl you would Iwe. And why are you reidining 
here? and'"' n<»l with Aristophanes, or any other person 
who is, and wishes to be a wmrcc of merriment ? But you 
have eorjtriv<Ml to sit near the most beautiful of those within.^ 
Then saiii Socrates, Sci*, Agailnj, if you ean assist me ; for the 
love of this man here is to me no trifling matter; since 
fnmi the. time* when 1 fell in love with him, I nni no longer 
permitted eitlwr to look at, or s{x:ak to, any beautiful person; 

wuttid Ik’ ftivcii tor tlif* laiifchtcr, and Ag:at)u) be called by the natne ap¬ 
plied to & beauuful bf'iy by Martial, Bit* lu emeus Annir;" while of his 
equally beatuifnl aucor jiska-H aaid, Sic efit ilia Venus." 

Aithouah pt-rsuns, when rreiiniui; at niealB, were atrastomed to take 
off their alipperii, os shown by Gataker in Adremr. MtsrelU Font. c. 19, 
qu(;ti*d by Stathoum, yet. to the command given by* Apatho. Alcibiades 
could scarcely have a<'idc>d Uawyi : althou^ he might have said ITdvt* 
yt ti, similar to I'^fi cdXXorra in Thoocrit. Id* xv. 3, which, as remarked 
by Valckenaer, wiu a p/ditc manner of expressing a refusal ; just as w« 
say in English, " It does very well." 

The Greek is wc, which Stalbaum mnden “ qnippe, num." Syden¬ 
ham **and,*' as if he wished to read mu: and so perhaps Plato wrote. 
Fictnus lias ** Mitim quam apud Aristophaaem—aui— ** 

** insiaad of rmr tptov one would prefer trwiairuv, answering to 
“ conrivanim ” in Ficinui. 
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or^’ he is, through jealousy and envy, practising strange de¬ 
vices, and abuses me, and scarcely keeps off his hands ? See 
therefore that he does not do something now, but do you re¬ 
concile us; or, should he attempt to do any violence, do you 
assist me: fur 1 greatly fear the madness of tliis man, and 
his strong feeling of love.—But, said Alcibiades, there shall 
he** no reconciliation between you and me. For I will by 
and by revenge myself upon you for this. But for the pre¬ 
sent, Agatho, said he, give me some of the fillets, that I may 
hind them on the wonderful head of this man, and he may 
not find fault with me, because I liave boutul the fillets on 
you, but not on him, wlio vanquishes all men in discourse, 
not only lately as you have done, but at all times, upon all 
subjects.** And at the same time, taking some of the fillets, 
he bound them upon Socrates, and laid himself down. When 
he had laid himself down, he said, [38.] "■‘Lot things be; for 
you appear to me to be sober; this you must not be allowed, 
but you must drink ;*■* for so it has been agreed. 1 therefore 
elect myself the chairman until you have drunk enough. But, 
Agatho, let some one bring a beaker, if there is a large one; 

I’hc Greek ifl q oi/rnm', where Slalhaum vainly attempts to explain y. 
One would evpec l rather dfi owroj;, iralc wf, it which ourotri ttwc in 
MS. r. evidently leads., for the sense is, “Like a boy, he is ever 
jealotis." 

Some MSS. read ovk hri, others in, Plato wrote oitx ir iarai. 

** The (Jroek i.s ivtira — avti'tiaa. JUil ivura eotild not he thus in¬ 
serted between vnrurra and di'h^ijoa. Sitilhaum was misled by the pits- 
sages produced by lUomiield on Prom. Vinot. KI2. He should have sug¬ 
gested, as 1 have translated, i( irdrro—For thus wdvrav and irdrra are 
)>crpotually united, a.s I could prove by fail twenty passages collected in 
my MS. note.s on Poppo’s Profegom. p. 178. 

M—«* This is what has been hitlicrto paUncd off upon the world 
as the very words of Plato. Fieiiius has, how'erer, “ Nimium mihi 
subrii, convivir, videinini,” and has thus got rid fihi/ cij —a formula 
that could not be found in tliis phiec. We might indeed read £1' 
oiip hit where Winckelmann on Euthydem. p. was the first to 
suggest ouv. But Plato wrote something, I suspect, to this effect— 

If then ye are indeed men, as ye seem to me, I must not permit 
you to be sober; but ye must uow drink bumpers.” In Greek, Ef 
olhy Sq avfprc l<rri — loKilrt ytip poi^vii^fiv ouk Ivtrpurriov vpiv' 
pvv S' iiplv TTorfov: where pi)v has been luckily preserved by one 

excellent MS,, while dXXd ha.s been changed into pd\a, 

^ On the chairman at w'ine^parties. see the Commentators oif Horace, 
Od. i. 4,17^ Quern Venus arbitrum Dicet bibendi.” 
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,or mthei^ there is no n^d; but bring hither, boy, said he, 
tiiat wine cooler, which seems*® to hold more than eight 
kotyhe.*^ Having filled it, he first drank H ofi’ himself} and 
afterwards ordered them to pour out of it for Socrates, and 
stated at the same time, This stratagem of mine, gentlemen, 
is of no avail against Socrates; for, h‘t him drink as much as 
any one may command, he will not be a bit the more intoxi¬ 
cated.** Socrates then, when the boy bad poured out the 
wine, drank it olf. And Eryximachus said, What shall we 
do, Alcibiades ? Sliall wc neither say nor sing over the cup, 
but drink really like those who are thirsty? To this Alci- 
biades replied, Hail, Eryximachus! thou best* of men, sprung 
from tlie best and most temperate of fathers. And hail** thou 
too, said Eryximachus. But what shall we do? Whatever 
you may order; for you we must obey. - For 

A man of physic has 'gainst many ollicrs 
A worth.'" 

Order then what you will. Hear then, said Eryximachus. 
Before you cAinc in, it was determined that every one, 
bf^ginning at the light hand, should in turn imtke a speech 
in praise of Love, t< the best of his ability. All the rest 
of us, therefore, have spoken ; and it is just, since you 
have not spoken, but have been drinking, tbat you too 
sliouhl make a speech and, w'hen you*have spoken, order 

“ This intransitive sense of ifot'ra is, what no editor has remarked, a 
barbarism. Plato wrote lif “ as for a perMon to sec." For a 

similar syntax, see Kiibner (ir. Cir. j 701, ed. .Jelf. 

On the measure calhid “ kotyla,” noUiing appears to be known for 
a certainty. It answered probably to the old English “ niagnum.” Willi 
regard to the custom of %akiug, as persons w'ero getting drunk, for tum¬ 
blers, it will be snflicient to refer to lloraco—" Turn calices poscit ma 
jores,” and '‘Capaej^res afl'Cr hue, puor, scyphos," and to Aristoph. 
rifpvrac. Fr. viii.,’H»/ Si rbirpayi*' ioprfi' irtpu^pip S* Iv KVK\y \$ira(t- 
rtfP Ilniff r«xv, irpon^iptav S' imlp a^oepa KvavofttvBij : f'>r w 

that fragment ouglit to be reaa, as it were easy to show by parallel 
pa.ssage8. 

Fictnus ^ 'I nec ebrium unquam videbitis," as if he hod found in 
his MS. oif ftrivor airrb fuBvffov idqri: siroilar to Swepdn} fttBhovra 
ovdci'c vuiroTe iwpaKiv. 

** Tlie Greek is Kai yAp vv’ where yAp is perfeclljr absurd. Ficinns 
has mon; correctly, ** Et Ut salve," whidi leads to Kai 
Etiritt. Orest. 470,'Q irpitrpv-^Q xalpr aat <rv: where see Porson* 

** This is a line of Homer in I\. A. 514. . * 
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Socrates to do whatever you please, and be too*order th^ 
person on his right hand, and so with respect to the rest, 
^cibiades then said, You say well, Eryximachus; but it is 
not fair^‘ to compare a drunken man against a sober one in 
their speeches. But, 0 happy man, docs Socrates persuade 
you with respect to what he has just now said ? Or do yon 
know that every thing is the contrary to wJiat he has said ? 
For ho it is, who, when I in his presence praise any one, ex¬ 
cept hiinscir, whether god or man, will not keep his hands 
from me. Will you not speak fair words?® said Socrates. 
Bj” Neptune, said Alcibiades, say nothing against this ; for I 
will praise no other person, while you are present. Do so then, 
said Eryximachus; if you will, praise Socrates. How say 
you ? rejoined Alcibiades. Does it seem good to you, Eryx- 
iniachuH, that I sliould do so? Must 1 fall upon® this man, 
and revenge myself belbre you ? Ho, sir, said Socrates, what 
have you in mind ? Will you praise me so us to make me 
ridiculous ?*"* or what will you do ? I will sjamk the truth. But 
see wliether you will permit me. Nay, said Socrates, I both 
permit^ and command you to speak the truth. will do it 
instantly, said Alcibiades. But however do you act thus if 

*' The Greek is yuBi'ovra dv(lpa iropd vij^owrwv Xoyowc irapa/SdX* 
\ttv : x’here, according lo Ast rind Stalbanni, tuv is lo be supplied before 
vijpot^wv, und Tuv£ bdbre Xoyouf. 1 have translated, vapa iv 

\6yoiQ, 

^ Or we may translate, “ Will you not hold your tongue ? ” For ivipii- 
He\v has both those meanings. 

^ How Alcibiades could inquire, whether he should fall foul upon 
Socrates, when he had been requested, if he liked, to praise him, I can¬ 
not uudcrstiuid. I could have understood it, had he Iweii told to praise 
or abuse, as he liked best. But in that case, Plato would have written 
iiratpttfov t) KaKus Xlyei. For q camirc Xlycic might easily have dropt out, 
before v&c Xcyeic. 

** From this bitter sneer it is evident that Socrat^ preferred the abuse 
of Alcibiades to his praise. 

M—^94 'j’Jit) Greek is Ovk &p p0apoifi$ tiireJprop ’AXw/Sta^iyvjcni fuprot 
oOrutri voi^eeop, w'hich Ficinus thus puts into Latin, ** Parebo quam U- 
bentissime, minlo id assequi possim.” For he did not understand the 
rhriLSC oinc di' ^Batmfu ; nor did Homxnei see how wotiftrov could thus fob 
ow ei&a d}* ^apotfu : and though jStalbaum translates o6k dv dBdpoifu 
will immediately make a beginning,” he should have produced at 
. oast one passage, where p0d»>civis so us^, witiiout a participle. Unless 
1 am greatly mistaken, Plato probably wrote Ovk up ^Bopoi/oip insaiPiSv, 
For itraiviSp could have dropi out vorv easily before elir^p: while in the 
words Kcfi fiiproi ovrwi votiinp lies hid ical tiuafrhv oUrwc 0{i mliiwp 
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I assert thing not true, lay hold of me while speaking if you 
wdli, and aaj that 1 am telling a falsehood; for 1 shall not will'* 
ingly tell a lie. And do not wonder if I speak as if recollecting 
one thing after another*; for it is not easy for a man in my state 
to enumerate readily, and in succession, your stranger be¬ 
haviour. [39.] I will then endeavour, gentlemen, to praise 
Socrates in this way by means of images. He indeed will per¬ 
haps imagine that I am turning him into ridicule; but the 
image will be for the sake of what i8*true, and not ridiculous. 

1 say, then, that Socrates is most like the figures of Silenus 
that are seated in the workshops of statuaries, which the 
aitists have made, holding reeds or flutes; but which, when 
they are opened down the middle, appear to contain within them 
statues^ of the gods. And I again say, that he resembles the 
satyr Marsyas.*^ Now that in your outward form, Socratc.^, 
you resemble these things, even you yourself wdU not deny; 
but that you resemble them likewise in other points, hear in 
the next place. You are saucy in deeds; or are yoii not ? 
For, if you do not acknowledge it, I will bring witnesses to 
the fact. Arc you not also a piper much more wonderful than 
Marsyas ? For®® he charmed men through instruments, by a 
power proceeding from the mouth; and he (cliarrn.H)®® even 
now, when any one pltys his melodies. For what Olympus 

'raylor refers here to the Scholia of Maximus on PseiKlo-Dionysiiis 
Arcopugite, t. ii. p. 209, where it is said that the Greeks made stntui'h, 
without hands or feet, wrhich they called Ilt'rmic, hollow within, but 
w’lth doors; within these they placed statues of Uie gods wiiom they 
w'orshipped, but they closed Uiein by the Hemim cxtemally. Hence 
these Hernias appeared to be things of no value; but inwardly they cuii* 
tained the ornaments of the gods themselves.” Of these identical Scholia 
there is a transcript in Etyuiol. M. ’Ap/xiiptor, p. 116, fiH, while, by tho « 
know ledge of this fact, we con understand A£sop, Fab. and the story 
told by ('omeliua Neposaf Hannibal saving some golrbby placing it iu 
the statue of a god. 

** A celebrated player on the flute, of which he was said to be the in¬ 
ventor ; and that having challenged Apollo to a trial of skill as a muHician, 
he was beuton and fiayed ditve by llie god. T, 

^ InsU;nd r>f Stalbaum says one would hare expected ydp, which 
Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his version ” cnim.” Vainly 
tlicn does Stalbaum attempt to defend ye. 

*• This verb is to be got out'from the preceding ijvXei. 

01ym|ais the musician was a disciple of Marsyas. Stalbaum refers 
to Pinto, Legg. iii. p. 677, Pseudo-Plato Minos, p. .318, U., 

Polit. viii. 5, and Plutarch, t. ii. p, 1133. 
voi. ril. 2 o 
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played, 1 call the melodics of Marsyas, who taughtdiim. Now 
iiis melodies, whether a good male flute-player plays them, or a 
bad female one, alone ^ cause a person to be speU-bound, and 
point out, through their being divine, tfiose that stand in need ^ 
of the gods and the mysteries; but you in tliis i-eApect ajone 
differ from him, that you effect the very same thing by naked 
words without instruments. We therefore, when we hear 
another person, although a good speaker himself, pronouncing 
the speeches of others, not a single bearer, so to say, pays 
any regard to them; but when any one hears you, or your 
discourses spoken by another, although he is a wretched 
speaker, yet, whether a woman or a man or a lad is the 
auditor, we are astonished and spell<bound. 1 therefore, gen¬ 
tlemen, unless I seemed to be ver;^ much in liquor, would tell 
you upon oath what I have suffered by the discourses of this 
man, and am suffering even now. For when I liear him, my 
heart leaps much more than that of the Corybantes; ^ and 
iny tears flow forth through his discourses. 1 see too many 
others suffering in the very same way. But when 1 hear 
Pericles, atid other excellent orators, I think indeed that they 
speak well, but 1 suffer nothing of this kind; nor is my soul 
agitated with tumult, nor is it indignant, as if 1 were in a 
servile state. But by this Marsyas here 1 am often so affected, 
that it appears to me I ought not to live, while 1 am in such a 
state. You will not, Socrates, say that this is not true. And 
even now 1 feel conscious that, were I willing to lend him my 
ears, I could not bear it, but should suffer in the very same 
way. For he would compeP me to confess, that, being yet 
very deficient, I neglect my own affairs,® but alteml to those 
of the Athenians.® ^By violence tli^refore restraining rny- 
sell* as to my ears,^ T dejmrt from him, flying, as it were, from 

’ Suilbaum says lliat fiova moons “ very prealfy.” But In the passu{ies 
he quotes fjLuvog has its usual meaninn, “ only.” 

’ Pruehis, m liis (^uintnenmry on the First Alctbiadcs, says, that the 
flute was used in the Mysteries, to exeite the feelings of the hearers tu 
what was dit mo. Such therefore, as were excited by the melody of the 
pipe, may be suppos^jd to stand in need of the gods and mysteries. T. 

* On the Corybantes, see Uuhnkcn in Tinueus Lex. Kopa/Savrigv. 

* So Sydenham, as if he wished to read oLvayKaZot ydp av /i«, instead of 
di'cyiedCn ydp lic. 

^ Instead of In, the two oldest MSS. offer n, which leads tS^rd. 

* See iklciblad. i. p. 259, B, ' 

The Greek is oiiv, {itnnp dird rwv Estpuvniv, 
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the Syrens, lest 1 should, sit there by him until I gre'w old. 
And towards lum alone of ail men, 1 suffer that, which no out 
would think to be in me, to be ashamed of any one. 1 

am abashed before him alone.] ^ For I feel conscious of my 
inability to deny thatVhat he exhorts me to do ought not to 
be done; but when I depart from him, I am (constdous) of 
being overcome by the honour (1 receive) from the multitude. 
1 therefore run away from and avoid him ; and wiien i see him, 
1 am ashamed for wliat 1 had consented to do. And often, 
indeed, I would gladly ace him no longer amongst men: and 
yet again, if this .should happen, 1 well know I should be 
afflicti^ still more i so that 1 know not what to do with this 
man. And from tlie melodies indeed of this Satyr in such a 
manner both 1 and many otliers have suffered. 

[40.] Hear too from me on other pdnfs, how like he is to 
what 1 have compared him, and what a wonderful power he 
])Ossesscs. For be well assured, that not one of you know.s 
him; but 1 will lay him open, since 1 have begun (to 
speak.)'-^ You see then that he is ’^disposed in a very ama¬ 
tory manner towar<l8 beautiful }K'rsons; and that lut is al¬ 
ways about them and struck with them; but on, tht* other 
hand, ^‘ hc is ignorant of every tiling and knows notliing how 
his figure is. Is not this Sileiius-like ? ** For he is invested with 

4 

tira. But as two excellent MSS. offer lirtaviiifuvoc in lieu of fTreexope- 
voc, it is evident Umt the text luw been tampered witli. Tlato wrous, I 
suspect, ftinttv ovv, JiiTfp « avb rwv i*eipr)vwv ATrotrnwfUPOS, rd 

(Jra : w'liere (ifnav — rd iortt is the splendid umendation of AhroHCh in Lec¬ 
tion. Aristfenet. p. f47, obtained from Ucr^tIi., Bi»wv rd Jra* iiri^pdr- 
rwi^: for tliere h a distinct allusion to Ulysses smiling hut ears with wax 
to prevent his hearing Uic strains of the Syrens, fraught at oiicc with de¬ 
light and destruction to ftiosc who listened to them, as stated iu O^. 
M. 47. 

«*—« 'The w'ords with^ brackets are evidently an interpolation. 

* Ficinus has “dicerejam mcq>i,“ m if ho hadfcAuid in his M$.,what 
the sen.se requires, Xtyttv. 

10—10 (jj-tylt u, fptiiTiKbtc SiuKeirai rdv mXwp. But the gemtiv: 

could hardly depend upon the adverb. Piatu wrote, I suspect, tpwr/ wui/j 
duiicatErot ruiv leaXwv, he is inflamed with the love of things bcutiuiiil." 
The common reading is however found in Aristicnctus, i. lb. 

ii_ii Such is the literal translation of the text, adopted by Srhleirr- 
macher, Bekker, and Stalbaum. and which others may, but I cannot under¬ 
stand, IbHit is a mere tautology to say oicev oUtVf after dyi'Ofi irdi'ra i 
besides the ignorance of his figure could be no jiroof that Sojrates w;ui 
like Sileuus. The sense evidently required is, “ And aUhout.’h he hc- 

2 o 2 ' 
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this externally like a caryed Silenus; but when be*is opened 
wiwardly, -with temperance how great, think you, fullow- 
tipplers, is he filled ? Know too, that if any person is beautiful, 
he regards him not, but despises him to such an extent as no 
one would suppose; nor if he is wealthy, or possesses any other 
honour amongst those who ore considered by the multitude as 
blessed; but he holds all these possessions to I>e notliiiig w'orth, 
and that we too are of no account.He passes likewise the 
wiiole of life indulging in irony and jests against mankind ; 
but when, he is serious and is opened, I know' not whether any 
one (of you) ** lias seen the images within; but I once saw them, 
and tliey appeared to me to be so divine and golden, aud alU 
beautiful aud w'onderful, that I (thought) 1 must in a short 
lime do whatever Socrates ordained. Conceiving too that 
he paid great attention to my beauty, 1 considered this as a 
god-send, aud a piece of wondrous good fortune for myself, 

cn«<j.s himself of being ignorant of every tiling, still does he know well lus 
own figure, ihat it is very Silenus-like. This would be in Greek—wii ti 
ayvottv vnvra xarav^^, tv olStv 'oftutf; ro abrov, hri airb 

Stg tT(l>6Sf)a terri: which is lit least more worthy of the philosopher than Uiat 
found ut present —tcai av dyvoti vavra Kai ovSev oldev dtg rb <rx$M^ airw 
nwro ov UfAt/vubtc oiftobpa yt. For by the verb learae^^, Alcibiadcs, 
or rather Plato himself, meant to show that Si-'cratcs accused himself 
wrongfully of ignorance; for by knowing his owm likeness, he proved that 
he had practised the precept given by the Delphic oracle, Know thy¬ 
self," to which Plato has alluded in Pheedr. § 8, Fhileb. $ 107, Charmid. 
$ *26, and Protng. ^ 82. 

The majority of MSS. read Kai yfiag ovSip elvai Xiyut vfitp, and so 
did the MS. ofl'icinus, as shown by his version, **nu]Uus nos esse apud 
cum vobis asscro.*' Plato w'rotc, i suspect, Kai vnag obSepbg tlvai iv 
\6yt^ fitlov. Compare TheaUct. p. ISO, E., Hrrop — n to fiifbiv : and as 
regards ip Xoyy, tho words of the oracle, ovr* Ip Xoy^ ovr* iv dpid/i^, 
quoted by Hoiudorf on Hipp. M^. § 19, Stalbaum too believes tlie pas¬ 
sage to be corrupt, but is unable to correct it; nor could he see that from 
** Fingit tfiTucn ironicus aliler,” in Ficinus, it is qfioy to elicit tipupevofu- 
pog bf dXXotg—vhere dXXotg is not *' aliter," but “merely." 

Firinus has alone preserved the words wanting here. For he has “ si 
quis vosimin,” which leads to it rig vfi&p — 

Here again Ficinus found m his MS. tho very word required to com* 
pleto the sense. For his version is, ** ut nullo modo fas existimem aliter, 
quam Socrates prieccpit, ngerefrom whence it is easy to read, Hart 
vqitirhp tipai For tpfitip might easjly have dropt out afler elvai, 

whilo os regards the phrase iroiqriov tlpat tiftiiP^ see my note on Politic. 

g . *263, C. 4 7. Now that Ficinus followed here his MS. cl«%ly may 
e infeirej from finding that he has Omitted tp which is wanting 

in anot^r MS. likewise. 
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gince by ^tifying Socrates it would be in my, power to hear 
from him all that he knew. For I prided myself on 
beauty marvellously. With these thoughts in my head, lu- 
thougli I had previously been never accustomed to be in his 
company without an attondani, on that occasion I sent the 
page away and remained with him alone; for I must state 
the whole truth, and do you give me your attention; and if I 
am telling a falsehood, do you, Socrates, confute me. I was, 
gentlemen, alone with him alone; atid I thought he would 
immediately converse with mo in the way that lovers arti 
wont to speak to their beloved in private; and 1 was (highly) 
delighted (with the expectation).*•'' Nothing however of this 
kind very much took place; hut after conversing somewhat’^ 
and passing the day with me as usual, he. went away. Then 
I challenged him to contend with me in the naked exercises, 
and I did contend as if about to elfect something by this 
means. He engaged tberefore naked, and had a tussel fre¬ 
quently against me, no one being present. But why need 1 
mention this ? Nothing more took place. But when 1 ac¬ 
complished nothing at all by this means, 1 determined to 
attack the man with all my might, nor to let him oif; since 
I had put my hajid to the task.*^’ But you must now 
*®know what is the affair.*® Accordingly 1 invited him to 
supper, artlessly^® lading a plot as a lover does against his 

Ficinus lias **qua spe valdc Icctabar/* os if he had futtnd iti his 
MS. KOI ry LXrrici wo\v Zii ri txoufMv. 

lustcad of judXa, Plato evidently wrote fi^ &ia, an oath, which is, I 
think, to be restored repeatedly in the place of fiiv or fii^v Si^. In a 
MS. of Plutarch, «hich I collated thirty years ati;o, in the Koyal Library 
at Brussels, the same oath has been every where omitted. It would have 
been Rood Greek to say, oi ftSKKotf —oW k'y— 

Since three MSS. omit dv, Ast would read drra. lie should have 
sugYi^tod nva. Stalluutn vainly attempts to defend &v. 

IS—It words wttliin the numerals are omitted lly Ficinus, and after 

him by Sydenluwn. 

IS—IS in lieu yf Itrrkov ifSii rl iirrt rb vydyfui, Wyttenbach in Bibiioth. 
Grit. i. 1. p. 50, proposed to read Irkw i^tfi Iwt rb irpayfia. He should 
have suggested cVW lir’ d'itrrov «rt vp&y/ta, i. e. ** I must come now 
to a matter never yet known,** For the article rb could not be applied to 
a thing not os yet mentioned. Stalbaum indeed with** Ast would render 
foreov “ we must explore.*' But Uuit would be in correct Greek cither 
muvriotyar Utropyriov. And were the meaning such as Uiey conceive, 
there could bo no need of exploring in a case, where Alcibwdes knew 
the facts, and was goin^ to tell them. 

Although dri^vug might peihaps stand, yet one would prefer ivrfx* 
“ artfully.** 
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beloved. Even to this he did not quickly give ear. In time, 
However, he was over-persuaded. But when be came for the 
first time, ho wished, as soon as he had supped, to go away; 
and I, feeding ashame<l, let him go. Having laid however 
again a plot, after supper 1 had a conversation with him far 
into the night; and when he wished to go away, I pretended 
it was late, and I compelled him to stay. He rcfK)sed, there¬ 
fore, in a couch cdose to mine, and on which he had supped; 
and no other person besides us slept in the house. [41.] 
Thus far in my story it would be well to state to any one; but 
what is to come, you would not have heard me telling, unless, 
in the first place, according to the proverb,®* 

Wine, with children, or without. 

Docs a tale cl' truth let out; 

and in the second place, it seems to me to be unjust in him who 
conics to pndse a person, to leave in obscurity a proud deed of 
Socrates, Moreover, the suffering of him, who has been bitUm 
by a viper, possesses likewise myself. For they say that the per¬ 
son so suffering is unwilling to tell wliat it is, except to those who 
have been bitten, as being alone about to know and to pardon 
him, should he dare to do and say every thing from excess of 
[>ain. I*®! say it tlien, having been bittcra by something still 

In the words of the proverb, OZroc dvev ri rrai^tav icai fttrd vai- 

iiv there lies hid an liexumetcr, OZvot avfv rraiiwvdp* d\ri- 

ih/s Kfl.l fif-Td vaiditiif. Accordinfc to the Schol. transcribed by Photius 
and Suidas, there were two proverbs, Olvos dXifiiutf and Olvoc Kdi iralS(£ 
aXi}(feic. From these, however, a tliird seems to have been formed. 
Kci!»pectiii(!: tlio proverb itself, “ In vino veritas,” Ast refers to the Com¬ 
mentators on Horace, Od. iii. 21, 15, Epist. i. 5, Ifi, and to Jacobs on 
Anthulug. Gr. i. p. 314. 

**—■" To this inelegantly written period Intrust I have restored ita 
original beauty, by translating os if the Greek tvere, Aiyu ovv SiS^y- 
ftitfog fri vird rov aXyiivortpov — xai ydp ier* rh aXyttvoTarav wv 
dv rtc — rt/v Kap^itiv 9 ^ ai/rb bvofidtrai iirb 

T&v iv ^iXofTo^tg, vf Xdyuv, ot ixfbv ri ix^Si>tiQ dypwrspovt viov mi 
^X^)v orav Xd^tavrai, Kui TOttSai ip&v re mi Xiytiv briovv 

— in lieu ol 'Ky<i — rt 6trb aXyuvoripov mi rb dXydvorarov —cop- 
iiav ydp if — rXiiytic re mi iirb — ol tx^vrae — tfkov 

—wototfof—But, 1. TS couples nothing. 2. Although Stal- 
Imttiu supposes tliat the idea of pain is beautifully represented by the 
figure of speech called Anacolouthon, yet the happy idea never occurred 
to Sophocles; who has never resorted to such a rhetorics^ artifice, 
while deputing the excruciating pains that Philoctetes is feigu^ to feel. 
3. After tae p^feet S^b^yti^tnH: most assuredly the aorist would 

not have been introduced; and if it could it would not have been united 
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more paitiful. For it is. the most painful of .all, hy which 
a person can l»c bitten, in heart or soul, or whatever else it if 
meet to call it, [bitten and wounded,] namely, by discourses in 
philosophy; which are w'ont to give out something more acute 
than that from the viper, when they (the discourses) lay hold of 
a young person with a not badly'dispdsed soul, and cause him 
to do and say any thing whatever®*. And looking, moreover, at 
the i^huKlruses, Agathos, Kryxiraachuscs, Pausaniases, Aris- 
toileniuses, Aristophaneses.—why need I say, Socrates 
himself, and whoever forms the rest (of the company ).*•’ For all 
of you have partaken with me of the madness and Bacchic fury 
of philosophy; and on this account you shall all hear. For 
you will pardon what was done then, and is said now. But let 
the domestics, and if there is any other profane and rude 
person present, place upon their ears®^’ gates of very great 

to its synmyrne 4. Tlio verb could not stand thus without its 

gcuitivc, as even Rost hud die sense to see. 5. Although viott 
perhaps be united to ipvxnc* yet would require the copulative rni, 

improperly omitted in the best MS.S. Lastly, alter XtipMvrat, the tai 
would requirti wotiJm; for irotoeoi could not be united to txovreu. With 
regard to tlHi aiteraiiuns, 1 . iyw and kiyia are frequently luterc-iian^^ed; 
*2, tx^ov Tt scarcely differs fn»tn as regards Uie letters; while, as 

regards the bcnse, some iiliii»ioii ought to be made to the fact of words 
pouring out ideas, as vtfero do poison; and lastly, ^vx^^ single 

M 8 . I'hat Kicinus did not llud in his M 8 . w'hat exists at i)r<;M('nt in the 
(freok text is clear oTiough; but what he did find, is nut so clear. 'I'hus 
much however is certain, that either vXiiyfic or wanting in 

his MS., and some members of the period tran.spoHed, and not a little 
added. For it is to this effect—”Ego igitur (prie ceteris) astrictns voho- 
nientiori (philosopliiic) morsu, qui omnium est acemmus, ot sive cor, 
sivc aninniin, sivc quomodocunque id appcllanduin sit, saiicius (cupidi- 
late) m philosuphia sennonum, qui acrius quam vipi.>ra (mordent ft) oc¬ 
cupant, si quando attigerint jiivenilom animum, qui non penilua igriarus 
sit, con)pcllunt(}ue ad qtSequid tandom sit, faciendum atquc dicendum 
(nihil iiiteiitAtum relinquere statui, quo Socratem ad cxplondam hanc 
sitim niihique coDjunftissimum faccrOm);” whCfTS \o all'the wdrds be¬ 
tween the luncs there is nothlxift to answer at present in the Grwjk text. 
Now that Ficinus introduced dl this matter out of his own head, is 
scarcely credible; for he is generally content to give almost a verbal 
translation of the original. / 

23—23 q'liQ Greek ig now' Sisapdrq dl airhv ri Sit leai \iynP rat boot 
aWot—it was originally Swrpiirq Si atrrbv rdvds, rot 6 eoi dXXot 
truiv Xkyoifi dv, i. e. and Socrates himself here, and whoever are the 
rest, I will tell willingly,'* for we shall thus complete dlte sentence, at 
present dmperfect. 

** On the Orphic verse—oZg Hfut" dtot SriffMst /3I- 

/SqXot, i. e. To whom it is lawful I’ll speak; ^lace a door On your ears. 
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size.^'^ When therefore the lamp was extioguishedy and the 
ar^rvants hod gone fOiit, it seemed to me that I ought not to 
employ words of many meanings towards him, hut tell him 
freely what wms in my thoughts. And nudging him 1 said, 
Socrates, are you asleep ? Not yet, he replied. Bo you know 
then on what I am determined? What is it particularly? 
said he. You seem to me, said I, the only lover worthy of 
myself; and yet you appear to feel a dread to have a recollcc- 
ti(m^^ towards me. But, as I am thus ad'ected, 1 think it very 
silly for me not to gratify you both in this point, and in any 
thing else of which you may be in want, whether it be my 
own property, or that of my frfends; for nothing is to me of 
greater moment than to become the best of men: and for this 
1 think thci'c is no person a more competent assister than 
yourself; and 1 should feel a much greater shame before the 
wise, in not gratifying such a man, than before the ‘^^[many 
and the]®^ unwise by gratifying him. Socrates, having heard 
me, said, very ironically, and very much afler liis usual man> 
ner, My dear Alcibiades, you seem to be in reality a man of 
no common mark, if what you say concerning me happens to 
be true, and there is in me a certain power, through ivbich 
you can become better. But what boundless beauty could 
you see in me, and vastly superior to the fine form in yourself, 
if, on beholding it, you endeavour to have dealings*'**' with me, 
and to excliange beauty for beauty. You have surely an idea 
of possessing more than I do; for yo^ endeavour to obtain 
the truth of beautiful things instead of the reputation, and 
you conceive that you will in reality exchange brass for gold.*® 

ye profane, (for so I tacitly,corrected at Prom. 165, the readinf^ 
fiat olg Bkfifs etrre* dvpAc ^ ivi6ev0t, See Utihakcn at 

Tiniffius in Rki^nKoi. 

^ Why Plato should have alluded to the great size of the gates I must 
leave for otlrefs to explain. • 

^ Others may, but I cannot, understand funfffO^vat. Plato wroie, I 
suspect, ra vpitc ifd. For that acts, similar to those here al* 

luded to, took place in the Mysteries, is shown by Taylor in his Disserta* 
turnon the Mysteries, p. 12.3. 

®'—Thd words wiihin the brackets ate propetiy omitted by Ficinus, 
as they interfere with the briance of the sentence. 

** Such seems to be the mercantile meaning of Kow^ffaaBoL 

** Here is an aJIusiou to Uom. IX. Z. 236, 

There did Zeus, son of Kronos, take away 

His wits from Giaueus; who exchanged his arms 

Golden, wendh hundred heevee, for brass, worth nine. 
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But, O messed man, think better of it, nor let me lie hid from 
you, as being nothing. The power of intellectual vision lo¬ 
gins then to see acutely, when tliat of the eye* loses its acme.*® 
You however are still far off from this. And I, having heard 
liiiu, replied, As regards myself the facts are so; of which not 
one has been stated otherwise than as T conceive myself. But 
do you counsel me in what you may consider to be best both 
for you and me. In this, said he, yon say well: for in the 
time to come let us consult togetlunf, and we wiU do what ap> 
])eara to be the best for us, both with respect to these and 
other inatt(*rs. [42.] Having thus heard and spoken, and sent 
as it were arrows,®* I thought that he was wounded; and I 
rose up, and not suffering him to speak any more, 1 wrap{>ed 
myself round with this garment, (for it was winter,) and lying 
down under the old cloak of ‘tips man, I thi*ew ray arms 
around the truly divine and wonderful man, and lay there the 
whole night. And in this again, Socrates, you will not say 
tliat I am telling a falsehood. But though 1 acted in this 
manner, yot he was victorious, and despised, and jeer(*d at, and 
even insulted my beau^. And yet I fancied it was some¬ 
thing, men and judges, ior judges you are, of the haughtiness 
of Socrates. For b^ the gods and goddesses, rest assured that 
I rose from Socrates no otlierwise than if 1 had slept with my 
father, or my elder brother. 

** The Baine theory is promulgated, if I rightly romomber, by Aristotle. 
Here however there is evidently some error in Xfiyuv kvixupy : which I 
could perhaps correct, but not without some viotened to the text. Fici* 
nus has cum primuni corporis oculus deilorescit.” 

ai—31 'fjm (jirfick is Kox «Vwv Koi fiffirep But from the knj- 

tatiou in ArisUenetits, Ernst, it. 4, cai, ^i<ririo piXtj, Toi>^ X^yavg 
and the cKpression in Pl^, Phllob. p. 23, piXti tx^iv 'ittoa r&v ffiirpo- 
oBtv Xoyiatt, it is evident tliat iaeirfp could not stand thus by itself. 
Plato wrote, I suspecE ivwv &g d^iig tSvrtpa JUXtj, in allusion to 
the tTTfa TrrepAtvra of Homer; and the eSirrepor (vnlg. drrnpoe) ^dng 
in Agam. 2G7; and Tovro ha/uripig ug evfrrepov yise ^Xog, in Cho.; 
and in Philo, Thefilct. p, J8U, A., wsw^p Ik (papirpag pypxtri&Kia — 
iiroTo£fvoi>r(c ; and in Heliodor. iEtfaiop. vii. p. 312, Qtaykviig^ wtvtp 
fiiXu^ Tip pij^rt fSXtfitig, With regard to the loss or confusion of iTcitap, 
It will be sufficient to refer to Prom. 766, wher^ some MS6. read correctly 
priP iiruv irpootpiMC for irw — To meet however the objection in 

uTTwv, which could hardly thus follow dKodmgt Ficinns has ** objccis- 
sem,” 8#if he has found in hU MS. dpTHirdiv ; Iwt such I do hot believo 
was the reading there. ShOkspeare too has united ** words *i*and ** dag¬ 
gers " in his wcil-knowji->“ These words, like dag^rs, enter in my can.'* 
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**What feelings then do you fancy I had after this,^ on 
rtflecting that I had been dibhonoured, but yet admiring the 
nature, and the temperance and fortitude of this m»in, after. 
I had met with a person such ns I never thought I should 
meet with for prudence and self-control; so that I neither 
had it in iny power to be angry with him, nor though t was 
deprived of intercourse with him, had I any means of attach¬ 
ing him to myself. For I well knew that he would be on 
every side more invulnerable to money, than Ajaz^ was to 
the sword; and that he had escaped me, at the very time 
when I fancied he would be caught. And thus I was reduced 
to my wits’ ends, and went about, tlie slave of this man, ns 
no one el8<^ was of pny other. For not only did all this occur 
to me formerly, hut after this likewise, during a campaign 
common to both of us, took place against Potideea, and there 
we messed together. And here, in the first place, he not 
only sui’possed myself, but all others, in the labours of the 
field. But when we were left some where, and compelled, as 
happens in campaigns, to be greatly®^ without food, the rest 
were nothing to him for the power of endurance. On the 
other linnd, at our jollifications, he was the only person who 
could eryoy them; for though be was generally^ unwilling 
to drink, yet w'ben forced to do so, he bek all the rest; and 
what is the most wonderful of all, no one ever saw Socrates 
intoxicated. But of this it appears to me thexe will be shortly 
a confutation. Again, with respect to his endurance in winter, 
for the winters.there are very severe,®® he performed wonders 
in other ways, and once also when the frost was most bitter, 

Corapsrc Iph. A. 1162, TiV‘ Mov tig trk Kap^iav fi fowTf. 

Tliia allusiuii to Ajax seems very strange, when tlie tradition was, 
that he had destroyed himself, as shown in the ^lay oi‘ Sophocles. Plato 
wTote, I suspect, ’Axi^As^C, who, as being invulnerable by a sword, M'as 
killed by an arrow from the bow of Paris, '(‘'he %chol. on Aj. h33, says 
however dmt he was invulnerable except under the arm-pit, through his 
body being covered with the lion's hide, which had belonged to Hercules; 
and had been p<''rhaps a gift from that hero to 'felttmon, alter they had 
coTvjoiuUy taken Troy. 

^ In lieu of oirdrav yovp ivayKaerOtitfptVf w'here even Stolbauro can¬ 
not endure ir6rav jomed to an optative, some MSS. read oirore, while 
the mivlority omit yovv, and one has Hence it is easy to read dirdrt 
S’ ail dyttp —^here dyrtv is to be united to dtrtreTv. 

Instead of rd r dXXa sal, which Staibaum vainly attempt., to ex¬ 
plain, Platvi^ evidently wrote rd voKKd ydp, os 1 have translated. 

^ For Potidiea was a town cm the fronti«s of Thraoe. 
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and all did not go out from their quarters, or if any did so, 
he clothed himself in wonderfully thick (cloaks),*’ had Ms 
feet bounil and wrapped in felt and sheep-skins, Socrates went 
out amongst them, wearing just the same clothing as he iiad 
been previously accustomed to wear, and marclied through 
the ice without shoes, more easily than others with shoes; 
and the soldiers had a suspicion that he held them in con¬ 
tempt. [ 43 .] And thus much on these points. 

“ But what this patient roan did do and dare,*’*** during the 
campaign there, it is worth while to hear. For while he was 
tliinking of some question from himself,*^ stobd fi*om the 
dawn investigating it; and, as he did not succeed, he did not 
desist, but stood still investigating it. It was mid-day, and 
some jwrsons perceived him, and wondering said, one to the 
otlicr, that Socrates hod been standing from the morning think¬ 
ing upon something. At length some Ionian sohliers, when 
it was evening, having supped—for it was then suinmei^— 
brought out tlteir ground-litters, and partly slept in the cold 
and partly kept w'utch, irvhether be would stand tliere all night 
And he did stand until the dawn appeared and tlie sun rose; 
after which he departed, having first ofi’ered a prayer to the 
8110.*“^ And if you are willing (to hear), what lie was in 
battle, must not be passed by.^* For it is surely just to pay 
him this tribute. B'or when the battle took jdwje, in which 
the generals assigned to myself the prize of superior good 
conduct, no otlicr man rescued me but he, through his being 
unwilling to leave me when wounded; and be preserved both 
my arms and myself. And I indeed at that time urged the 
commanders to give you, Socrates, the prize of good conduct— 
and for stating this,^oa will ndther blame me, nor say that 
I am speaking falsely—but the generals, looking to niy rank 
in life, and wishii:^ to give me those rewards, you were more 

In i)ftvftatTr& laaa there evidently lie hid 0avfjunrT& iatna* ^ 

” This is a line of Homior in Od. A. 242, ^ 

” la lieu of avroBi, two MSS. road aifr69eP. 

PerhuiM it would not be difficult to show that the prayer of Socrates 
was subHequently published, and is still to be found in an OfienUil version. 

41—41 j„ fiaxntCi FieJnus has “ In pr^eUis quoqve quolis 

fuerii, non esi silentio praMereundum,” omitting 0ov\t^t. He 
therefore found in his MS. olosr ^ iv ralig fidxMf oluc lariov: where 
ovK iar^ might easily have been lost through reSro. But as he omits 
the next clause—revro ydp SixatSp yt avnp dsro^ovi'ai'^terhaps he 
introduced the other words to fill up the sense. 
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eager for me to receive them than for yourself. Further still, 
gentlemen, it was well worth while to see Socrates when our 
army retreated from Dclium for I happened to be present 
with the cavalry, but Soemtes was among the heavy-armed. 
For when the troops were already scattered, both he and 
Laches retreated; and I, meeting with and seeing the two, 
immediately exhorted them to take courage, and said that I 
would not abandon them. Here then I had a better view of 
Socrates than at Potidma ; for I was in less fear, because I 
was on horseback. In the first place then, how greatly did he 
surpass Laches in his being cautious; and in the next place, 
he seemed, according to your description, Aristophanes, to 
carry himself loftily,^* and to throw his eye on one side, to 
survey quietly both friends and foes; and it was manifest to 
every one, and even to a person at a distance, that whoever 
presumed to touch this man, would .be very vigorously re¬ 
pulsed. Hence both he and the other d(>.parted in safety; for 
scarcely any one, who thus conducts himself in war, is 
touched ; but the pursuit is of those who turn and run away. 
[44.] There are many other things for which a person would 
have it in his power to praise Socrates wondrously. But of 
his other pursuits, some one may perlmpi^ speak in this way 
even about another person but to be like not one, citlier of 
the ancients or moderns, this is a thing worthy of all wonder. 
For speh as Achilles was, one might conjecture was Brasidas^® 
and others; and again, that, such as Pericles was, were An- 

« Th» event took place in 01. 89,1, See Thucyd. iw 96. 

The passage of Aristopl^iM alluded to is in Ns<p. 361. With regard 
to the verb it is said to be derived from fipivdot, an nqwtic 

bird, found in marshes, and that walks with its long kgs, as if on sttte. 
From this reference to the very play of Aristophanes where Socrates is 
the constant butt of the dramatist, aud from the two being thus brought to¬ 
gether, as tba common friend^ of Agatho, it has been fairly inferred, that 
either the dramatist had in reality no ill-will toworas Soctates, or that the 
philosopher was indijSerent to what he knetr was only a farcical caricature. 

Here, as in many other places, the Latin of h’icinus di^rs from the 
Greek. His version is, ** In multis qnidem aliis miriftco Inudari .Socrates 
potest; sed talia sunt, ut cctcci quoque forsan nonmdli caudem laudom me- 
reantur.” From which, however, it is eaw to see that ho found in his MS. 
not dVXov Toutvra, but dWeir vou Tci^i, to which <ravra in two MSS. 
plainly Uidds., The purvliits alluded to were, probably, his skill as a sculptor, 
philosopher, pd poet. ■ 

, ^ Brasidas. the Spartan gonoial, and his doinga, the reader is^ferred 
to Thucydides, wno has sliown that ho was the Nclmn of his country. For, 
like the modkm hem>the general of his day forced himself into notice 

deq>ite the oppositltm of ininistcre at home, and med in the arms of victory. 
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tenor and'Nestor. And there arc others likewise; and the 
rest^® a person might compare alter the same manner. 
such a strange character as is tins man, both in himseli' and 
in his discourses, no one wUT by searching discover any man 
approaching hear to him, either among those living now or 
in the olden time; unless indeed some one should compare him 
to no human being, hut to what I have mentioned, Silenuscs 
and Satyrs. For 1 omitted to state tins at first, that his dis> 
courses too are very like the Silenuses when opened. For 
should any one be willing to hear the discourses of Socrates, 
they will appear to he vary ridiculous at first with such 
nouns and verbs do they envelop externally, ^*aa it were, the 
iiide of a Satyr.*^^ For he speaks of panniered asscs,^^ and of 
cup{)er-5n>iths, and leather-cutters, and tonners, and he ap¬ 
pears to be always saying the same things upcm the some 
subjects so that every man who has neither skill nor sense 
will laugh at his words. But he who beholds his discourses 
when opened, and gets within theip, wiU, in the first place, 
find that they alone of (all other) discourses poss<iSs an in¬ 
ternal meaning; and, in the next place, that they are must 
divine, and liold the most numci*ous^^ images of vii'tue, and 
extend to the farthest point, or rather to every thing, which 

^ The Gm'k in el«ri sT Kat 'irtpoi KatTriuv aV\«u« kotA Tawr' av -ris airtf 
But I'iciiius has ** sunt alii quuqut;, qui hoe luudo cimfen'i pussunt," 
which lends to fla-i Si /cal tT/poif out yt dXXoit —The urticle could uol bo 
here introduced before dWovt, 

*'—As the oldest MSS. pmit travu, and one of the oldest rewls Xelot, it 
i.sc\iilent that the text has been corrupted, which 1 could easily restore; 
but not without wrilinia; a long and learned note. 

w—IS The Greek is iaTU(>ov d» riva, where, although his six favourite 
MSS. omit dv, Stalliauni would still retain it, misled, os usual, by Heraiann on 
Dissert. ■‘Ac, p. 187, who quotes there. Kurip. Alcest. I8l, and Aristoph. Eq. 
12''!7, ncgleetina the readinf ou^i for ook a» furnished by Suidas in KX/wTtje. 
liiiekert would read av, which is qutto^ns unmouning os Hommer« oirnVa, 
iu lieu of do Tivn. How cosy WSia it to suggest, J^vrvf/ov o%av 

According to lies^hius, KovOiiXaiv o»ot wa.s But th(n‘o 

the learned reiul Kavi)r}Aiov dvec, as shown by the Angmpnt of Hermippus 
quoted by iSchol. in Arh,toph. ’lOpv. 15^. UcHpeCting the fiiiot h«ro alluded 
to, of Socrates talking of vulgar things, and'to low persona, see Kuhnkeit on 
Xenmdi. M. S, i. 2, :i7., 

^ The s'lnie remark is mode by Xenoptkon in M. S. iv. 416, o!/ fiuvov &ti 
rd avTd A^'yni, dWd Kal wspi ’rdm aiiT&i/, agys 8oentt<si; and both these 
paii<b,agcs Cir-cro luid porbaps in mind in Amieit. { Socrates,.^! non tuni 
hoc turn illud, ut fit in ])leri>qnc, sod hlcm dicebat semjier.’' Cmi)are too 
Gorg. p^^PO, E,, dtl ravri Xtytri*—wepi ria edrS/Uf applied h> StKsrates. 

'‘‘"The Greek is now fuiuauf^-^S/v X^wv. It vta» /lovovt ir&vruv rS/v 
dXXwe, uii shown by ** solos aliorutn omniutn/* in Ficinus. # 

^ For fcal wXtlor’ one would prefer km K^XXtffr*, *' the molt boautifiil/* 
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it fitting for him to consider, who intends to become a man 
pi once beautiful and good. Tbesti then are the reasons, 
gentlemen, for which 1 praise Socrates; but on the other 
hand, for what I blame liim, I have mixed up in the recital of 
the insults he has heaped upon me. Nor has he acted in this 
manner towards me alone, but also towards Charmides, the 
son of Glauco, Euthydciuus, the son of Diodes, and very 
many others; whom this man has deceived, as if he were their 
lover, when, instead of the loving, he is himself the beloved, 
llenco,^^ 1 caution you, Agatho, not to be deceived by this 
man; but, taught by my sufferings, to have a care, and not, 
according to the proverb, By suftering, like a silly person, 
knowledge gain.*^ 

When Alcibiades had thus spoken, there was a (general) 
laugh at his freedom of speech, because he ap()cared to be 
lovingly disposed towards Socrates; who thereupon obscrvwl. 
You seem to me, Alcibiades, to be sober; for, otherwise, you 
would not have attcrapte^^jn so elegant and circuitous a mun> 
ner to conceal that, for the sak^ of which you have said all 
this; and, as if mentioning something of no consequence, you 
have cleverly placed at the end that you have said all this 
on this account, namely, to throw discord^ between me and 
Agatho, conceiving that I ought to lov^ you and no other 
person, and that Agatho ought to be loved by you, and by no 
one else. But you have not lain hid from me; but this play 
of yours is plainly a Satyric one and Silenus-like. But, my 
dear Agatho, let not any thing occur in his favour, but do you 
prepare yourself so ^at no one may set you and me at vari¬ 
ance. Whereupon said Agatho, You seem indeed, Socrates, 
to be speaking very nearly the truth, and I conjecture that he 

w The Greek U now'‘A.-5»>, It ns nhown hy qnamobrem." 

in Ficmu9. On the loss of Ac before A nee my Ponpo's Pnilcf^om. p. IIG, 
whore 1 hnii'o hv tho,dighteet emeudaUous reneusd Ahe chtimcter of Thucy- 
ditles fiom the charffo of writing one thing and meaning another. 

** ITiO proverb alluded to Hos.^h<>y. 216, wodwt' Si n Mijirioff kyvw. 

FicinuH has “ riaum omnib^"'as1f his M8. road irdo-iv before ta-t. 

^ lu Sia^aWeiv there is what is called a pregnant souse. For it moans, 
first, to keep apart, ns regards a local position, and secondly, as regards a 
firiandly feeling. As ^.this rtnuork was made originally by Wyttenbach, it 
seems strange that Staltiaum should not have seen the sapciiority of the 
" B \ KB 

reading preserred in one MS. dtakafiri, and in another JitaBaXp: where hi>« - 
CTtW, dterwaTeaXuai, eemet sjutax M’ould require SiaXaBoi, acwrdiiur 
the canon Af Dawes, despite wlmt Stallmum may say to the contrary, muled 
by the subtletifta of Hi^igaann. ., 
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has been redlining between you and me, that he might kot'i) 
us apart. There will not, however, occur any tiling in liis 
favour from this; for 1 will come and recline by you. Hy all 
lueuns. said Socrates, come hither, and recline below me. () 
Zeus! said Alcibiades, how gi’eatly again do I sulVer from 
this man! He fancies he must surpass me in every thing; 
but, O wonderful man, if nothing else, suffer at least Agathti 
to recline between us. It is impossible^ said Socrates: for 
as you liave praised me, it is now necessary for me to praise 
him, reclining at my right hand. If, tlierelbro, Agntho reclines 
below you, he will not surely again praise me, before he has 
been praised by me. Cease, then, thou happy fidlow, and do 
not gruflge my being praised by the youth; for I have a great 
desire to pass an encomium on him. Ho I ho! said Agatho to 
Alcibiades, there is no reason why 1 should remain here, but 
every reason rather that 1 should change kny^lace, that T may be 
praised by Socrates. This is, said Alcibiai^ea, afil usual. When 
Socrates is present^' it is impossi^ W for any other to share the 
favours of the beautiful. And observe how easily he 
has discovered a |>^suasive language, so that this youth should 
recline at his side. After this Aj^tho rose up, as if about to 
reedine close to Socrates. But on a sudden there camo very 
many ivvcllers to fhe gates, and, finding them 0 }>en, in con- 
scqueuco of some one having gone out in an opiMisite direction, 
they marched in, and threw themselves on the couches; and 
the wlioh^ plaeo was filled with uproar, and no longer in any 
order (every one)^^ was compelled to drink a great quantity 
of wine. Whereupon Eryximachus and Phmdms, and some 
others, .said Ari.stodemus, went away,** but that sleep laid 
hold of him and t^at he slept for a very loUg timp, os tlie 

^ As there is n(»thiti|^ to which i^^nyicd^urdac can bS reforred, Sydenham 
kofi introduc'd cver^ne; which ht» led me to suggest wdvra voXiie, 
in lieu r»f vA^iroXvv. ^tcinna has merely, ** nec idluik pout hmc modus in 
bibendo sorvetus.” . • . 

Stalhiumi romarka correctly, that £ryxim||cku8 and PhaednunK; pro- 
perly said to hare Rone away; ibrthfr nhyaici^ a^^ao friend of intamper- 
ance» os stated in p. 170, D. § 4, and PiM»dl4iswalL.oa.thi8 point cs[)ecinUy, 
ftccustomod to follow the example of his mcditol mcti4, tu he conh^mok in 
the same 

^ The host MSS. rood I jc, otbets ca^r, and one l/at dl, jue^ofi w« find 
in p. I7*h A. ^ 3, ifkt in all the MSS., which Stephens first altered into S 
But asjpa .Attic (ircek tlie reciprocal pronoun isiaordv tve avr^^ we tnn»t 
here and dsowlu re hM»k for some oi^r remedy. Perhaps Plato wrote, cl« 
ik lirvov virifov intrrov Xa^eiv, i. e. “sleep laW Iwld of hilfi IR the stove:” 
where the raention of the stove is very appiropriate; for not only were the 
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mghte were long, and rose at daybmk while the cocks were 
crowing, and on gttting up he saw that the rest of the guests 
were aslcjep, or*^ gone, hut that Agatho, Aristophanes, and 
Socrates were still awake, and drinking out oi a great bonl, 
which they kept passing to the light baud,^> and that So< rates 
was discoursing with them, but he did not le^olhct, said 
Aristudemuflt what tlie discouise was in othci^rcbiiects, as he 
w<Ks not present at thp beginning of it, and dozing, but the 
sum of It, he stUd, was this, that Socrates i\as compelling 
thorn to admit that it i/vas the proMnee oi the same person to 
know how to write comedy and tragedy, and that he, who was 
by art a tragic poet, was also a comic one; and tliat >vhen they 
bad been eompcllod (to mlmit) this, they began, as nut \cry 
well foUowiilg (the ar^umontX®^ to doze; and that Aristo- 
pliancs f(U asleep the first, and when it was now diy, 
Agatho j but tliai bocratcSi having put them to bleep, got up 
and wont awdy, and that ^^be, (Anstodemus,) as he was 
wont, followed, and that Jha (If^nites) went to the Lyceum,*^ 
and, having washed himsen as at another passed tlie 
rest of tlie day and h4ving thus passed It tid evening, he 
took his list at home. 

nights lonq:, ft'i staUd shortly afterwards, but cold likowiso f or the Lena a 
Wire ctlehi ittd in lAmwry ’ 

* In In u ol KOI H«»nijnil properlj suggested ft ricmus hii‘» nAoided the 
difHcultir in KHi fox tho (tamo pirsuiis were ossurodly nut aslicp and gone, 
b) hxs p u tim dormu bant, paHim di*<cew( rant ** 

On tho pliiabo sec CaNiuhon on AthenTus 1 p 21 B 

** btalbium, to sup)dy tile ellipse, quotes very oppoituncb lutMphr p 
12 A , ovx fwonat roL keyofitvon 

u As fi^o« M nmitteduL nearly all the MSS, Bekkor thinks that Pinto 
wrote hero, as in ^ 4, the obsolete 7 Ticmus has ** ipso, ut consuc^crat, 
cuntitanh^**'which conflrmi adrdt 

** Altboqghlf^hrco dXXoTt mfght perhaps stand, yet one would pit ft i 
Hffinp iktpMovrdf * jihe i,dawdlor,’' asiWmg nothing to do On the glow 
Oi coiYUptlon of Awv'iv, Toup has wvflteu with his usual Icanimg 

n , and taste,iftn Suidi t u p 201 In fiict if sonit|euch idin lx not intro 
, the sabsequflvt would Ip sc«rc% intelligible But if «\\ot» 
b( pvesoiTCd, we mttsb read a(hr«rt*^at leisure/* for obru. 

* Instead of oXXip!, ruftnud foohd in his MS eX^v, as shoun hj his 
** totttip.*’ Trom wMnoe Stepheiis e&t^ ftXqt* 
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